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This  volume  is  made  up  of  the  three  chapters  in 
Mr.  Lecky's  History  of  England  during  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  which  discuss  the  causes  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  describe  its  progress  imtil  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  England.  Mr.  Lecky  paused 
at  this  point  because  he  felt  that  here  the  history 
of  English  politics  in  the  eighteenth  century  camo 
to  an  end.  "From  this  time,"  he  remarks,  "Eng- 
lish parties  and  politics  assumed  a  new  complexion, 
and  trains  of  causes  came  into  action  which  only 
attained  their  maturity  at  a  much  later  period." 
Accordingly  his  work,  save  in  the  portions  on  the 
Irish  troubles,  makes  no  allusions  to  later  events  in 
France,  such  as  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  overthrow 
of  Robespierre,  and  the  conquest  of  the  "Natural 
Frontiers."  It  should  also  be  noted  that  he  does 
not  treat  the  internal  history  of  even  the  early  Revo- 
lution quite  in  the  same  manner  or  in  as  much  detail 
as  if  this  had  been  his  principal  theme.  He  describes 
it  sufficiently  to  make  clear  its  influence  upon  English 
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politics  or  upon  the  general  European  situation  as 
this  was  likely  sooner  or  later  to  affect  England. 
Burke's  opinions  and  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Revo- 
lution in  France  "  are  set  forth  with  masterly  lucidity. 
The  diplomatic  history  which  led  to  the  beginnings 
of  war  between  France  and  the  Allies  and  later  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  England  are  also  treated 
in  detail. 

It  may  seem  questionable  to  detach  portions  from 
a  great  work  of  historical  construction  like  the  His- 
tory of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  this 
case  little  violence  is  done  to  the  original  plan.  The 
three  chapters  stand  by  themselves;  they  elucidate 
one  important  incident  of  the  larger  whole.  It  is  in 
the  controlling  thought  of  the  consequences  to  Eng- 
land that  they  gain  their  imity.  They  could  hardly 
possess  greater  imity  had  they  been  composed  orig- 
inally as  a  distinct  piece  of  work. 

For  the  student  of  the  French  Revolution  it  is  clear- 
ly an  advantage  to  have  these  critical  descriptions 
emphasized  by  bringing  them  out  from  their  place  in 
the  larger  structure.  They  do  not  merely  explain 
how  the  Revolutionary  propaganda  finally  embroiled 
England  and  led  to  the  war  which,  before  its  conclu- 
sion, had  involved  even  America.  This  of  itself  is  a 
topic  worthy  the  consideration  of  an  historian  like 
Blr.  Lecky.  They  also  show  how  Mr.  Lecky  inter- 
prets the  early  and  most  significant  period  of  the 
Revolution.    After  all,  the  subject  needs  interpreters 
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quite  as  much  as  it  needs  editors  of  documents  or 
narrative  historians.    And  the  interpretation  may  be 
singularly  valuable  though  it  may  not  upon  all  points 
command  the  assent  of  readers  provided  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  political  principles.    The  main  thing  is 
that  the  principles  which  direct  or  inform  it  be  so 
clearly  conceived  that  the  reader  knows  exactly 
from  what  point  of  view  the  author  is  studying  the 
phenomena.    If  the  point  of  view  is  as  well  defined 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lecky's  writings,  or  as  was  the 
case  with  Burke,   the  interpretation  is  altogether 
enlightening.    It  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  revo- 
lutionary character  of  the  reforms  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  apart  from  the  violent  scenes  which  ac- 
companied some  of  them.    This  is  a  gain,  although 
the  reader  himself  may  still  be  cherishing  remnants 
of  belief  in  the  sounding  paragraphs  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights. 

Since  Mr.Lecky's  work  was  originally  published, 
much  has  been  done  upon  special  phases  of  the  Revo- 
lution. M.  Sorel's  incomparable  UBhirope  et  la  Revo- 
Itdion  franpaise  has  grown  from  one  to  five  volumes. 
Professor  Aulard  has  published  his  Histoire  politique 
de  la  Revolution  fratifaise.  He  has  edited  several 
important  collections  of  docimients,  and  among  them 
the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobin  Club  and  the  acts  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  with  its  correspond- 
ence with  the  deputies  on  mission.  M.  Gomel's  vol- 
umes on  the  financial  causes  of  the  Revolution  and 
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upon  the  financial  history  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 

have  also  appeared.    For  the  reader's  convenience  in 

making  further  inquiries  various  references  to  such 

works  and  to  the  points  of  view  or  the  additional  facts 

which  they  embody  have  been  inserted  at  the  end  of 

the  volume. 
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to  over-estimate  the  services  of  the  great  man  who  did 
the  most,  when  they  were  yet  imrecognised  or  contested, 
to  popularise  and  to  defend  them.  But  beyond  these 
Voltaire  refused  to  go,  and  he  had  not  the  smallest 
sympathy  with  democratic  ideas.  Popular  representa^ 
tion,  and  government  by  majorities,  were  completely 
foreign  to  his  thoughts,  and  at  a  time  when  despotism 
was  the  prevailing  form  of  government  throughout  Eu- 
rope his  strongest  sympathies  were  with  royal  authority. 
He  would  probably  have  agreed  with  the  saying  of 
Plato,^  that  when  a  young,  virtuous,  enlightened  and 
magnanimous  despot  is  on  the  throne,  and  when  he  has 
found  a  great  legislator  to  serve  him,  Gk>d  himself  can 
do  little  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  State.  The 
power  of  the  Sovereign  was  in  his  eyes  the  one  efficient 
barrier  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  the 
chief  instrument  in  effecting  reform.  •  Who  would 
have  thought,'  he  wrote  to  D'Alembert  in  1765,  '  that 
the  cause  of  kings  would  be  that  of  philosophers  ?  but 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  sages  who  refuse  to  admit  two' 
powers  are  the  chief  support  of  the  royal  authority.'  • 
*  The  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  a  state/  he  elsewhere 
said,  '  is  a  contested  legislative  power.  The  happiest 
years  of  the  monarchy  have  been  those  of  Henry  IV., 
Lewis  XrV.  and  Lewis  XV.  when  these  kings  governed 
by  themselves.  There  ought  never  to  be  two  powers  in 
a  state.  .  •  •  Thepresenceof  philosophers  is  of  great  use 
to  a  prince  and  to  a  state,  ...  for  philosophers  destroy 
superstition,  which  is  always  the  enemy  of  princes.' ' 

Even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  leaned  towards 
A  Bepublican  Government,  he  showed  himself  utterly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  universal  suffitige  and  poli- 
tical equality.     '  There  never,'  he  once  wrote,  *  was  a 

*  Dotrs,  bk.  iv. 

*  See  StrauBi*  Tie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  280,  SSI 

*  La  Voix  du  Sage  et  du  PeupU. 
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CHAPTEE  1.1 

There  are  no  pages  in  history  more  instmctive,  and 
tiiereare  few  wiuch  are  more  humiliating  and  depressing, 
than  those  which  record  the  judgments  of  great  thinkers 
and  politicians  on  the  verge  of  the  changes  that  have 
most  profoundly  affected  the  destiny  of  mankind.  The 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Soman  Empire,  and  the 
great  religious  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had 
both  been  prepared  by  influences  that  had  interacted 
and  co-operated  through  many  generations,  yet  each  of 
them  appears  to  have  fallen  upon  the  governing  classes 
of  Europe  almost  as  a  surprise.  The  French  Revolution, 
at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  was  only  inferior  to  these 
in  its  magnitude  and  its  significance,  and  I  propose  to 
devote  the  present  chapter  to  a  brief  examiuation  of  the 
causes  that  produced  it,  the  degree  in  which  it  was  pre- 
dicted, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  judged.  Such 
an  examination  can  hardly  be  regarded  altogether  as  a 
digression,  for  the  French  Revolution  influenced  English 
history  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
more  profoundly  than  any  other  single  event.  It  gave 
a  completely  new  direction  and  character  to  the  Ministry 
of  Pitt;  it  determined  absolutely,  for  nearly  a  genera- 
tion, the  course  of  English  foreign  policy  ;  and  while  it 
was  itself  largely  influenced  by  political  speculations  of 
English  origin,  it  in  its  turn  reacted  most  powerfully  on 
the  internal  policy,  and  on  the  modes  of  political  thought 
prevailing  in  England. 

'Chapter  zviiL  Leokj*t  IMorff  of  England  m  ike  JSigJUeenik  C&mury. 
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Of  its  antecedents  or  causes  the  literary  and  philo- 
Bophical  were  those  which  attracted  most  attention. 
There  is  no  more  striking  picture  in  intellectual  history 
than  is  furnished  by  that  great  literature  which  arose 
amid  the  profound  politicsd  and  moral  decrepitude  of 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.,  filling  Europe  with  its  splendour 
and  its  influence ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  most 
superficial  observer  to  overlook  the  immense  difference 
of  tendency  and  character  that  separated  it  from  the 
French  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few 
writers  of  the  earlier  period  were,  no  doubt,  partial  excep- 
tions. The  *  Method '  of  Descartes,  the  *  Telemachus  '  of 
F6nelon,  above  all  the  critical  writings  of  Bayle,  threw 
out  ideas  which  appeared  to  belong  to  a  later  age,  but  in 
general  there  runs  through  the  great  French  literature 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  profound  content  with  the 
existing  order  in  Church  and  State,  an  entire  absence 
of  the  spirit  of  disquiet,  scepticism,  and  innovation  that 
leads  to  organic  change.  But  from  the  death  of  Lewis 
XIV.  a  complete  change  of  spirit  may  be  detected. 
The  mingled  austerity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  latter  days 
of  Lewis  XIV.  had  produced  a  reaction  very  similar  to 
that  which  followed  the  Commonwealth  in  England; 
but  it  was  supported  by  men  of  far  higher  intellect  and 
of  far  loftier  aims.  At  this  time  Voltaire  began  that 
wonderful  career,  unparalleled  in  its  brilliancy  and  ver- 
satility, almost  unparalleled  in  the  deep  contrasts  of  its 
good  and  evil.  The  *  CEdipus,'  which  was  his  first 
tragedy,  was  represented  in  1718,  and  it  contained  two 
famous  lines  which  clearly  foreshadowed  the  mission  of 
his  life.*  The  *  Epistle  to  Urania,*  which  was  written, 
though  not  published,  before  Voltaire  visited  England, 
already  expressed  in  the  clearest  and  fullest  form  both 
his  total  disbelief  in  the  Christian  faith  and  his  firm 
and  genuine  theism.     The  ^  Persian  Letters '  of  Mon« 

'  *  Nob  prdtres  ne  sont  pas  oe  qa*nn  vain  peuple  penie, 
Kotre  cr^dulit6  fait  toute  leur  science.' 
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teaqaiea,  which  were  published  in  1721,  contained  the 
germ  of  a  great  part  of  the  characteristic  speculation  of 
the  century,  and  the  remarkable  junction  of  the  French 
and  English  intellect  which  took  place  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  which  was  admirably  represented  by  Voltaire's 
'Letters  on  the  English,'  strengthened  the  new  ten- 
dencies. Montesquieu  spent  two  and  Voltaire  nearly 
three  years  in  England,  and  the  effects  of  these  visits 
may  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  their  later  lives. 
The  philosophies  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke;  the 
writings  of  the  English  deists ;  English  notions  of 
liberty ;  English  canons  of  criticism,  were  soon  made 
fiuniliar  to  the  French  public,  and  up  to  the  very  eve  of 
the  Revolution  nearly  all  the  best  works  of  English 
literature  were  translated  and  studied. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  men  of  letters  were  rising  to 
a  new  influence  and  importance  in  France,  but  until 
the  middle  of  the  century  had  passed  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  openly  and  systematically  hostile  to 
the  Church.  Religious  scepticism  had,  indeed,  already 
ipread  widely  through  Paris  society.*  A  Church  in 
which  Dubois  was  a  cardinal,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  Bishops  president  of  their  general  as- 
sembly,* neither  deserved  nor  obtained  respect,  and  in 
all  the  many  departments  of  knowledge  that  were  now 
explored  a  new  spirit  of  independence  was  displayed, 
but  as  yet  literary  activity  in  France  was  turned  chiefly 
to  imaginative  literature  or  to  departments  of  serious 
literature  very  remote  from  theological  or  political  revo- 
lution. The  two  great  works  of  Montesquieu — *  The 
Causes  of  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic^'  which 
appeared  in  1734,  and  'The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,'  which 
appeared  in  1748 — were  books  to  teach  the  teachers, 
bat  certainly  not  to  inflame  the  passions  of  men ;  and 

iBooqnaiii,  DEtprU  BttoltUionn^nre  avant  la  HetolvHan^  pp.  SS,  84. 

•  Ibid. 
[There  b  now  a  oondenfed  English  tronslntion  of  Rocqiuiin.--KD.] 
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meet  of  the  writings  of  Voltaire  daring  the  same  period 
could  have  given  little  or  no  legitimate  offence.  In 
addition  to  his  ^  Letters  on  the  English/  he  produced 
during  these  years  his '  Henriade'  and  several  of  his  other 
poems,  several  of  his  noblest  dramas,  his  popular  ex- 
position of  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  and  his  •  History 
of  Charles  XU./  and  at  this  time  also  he  composed, 
wholly  or  in  part,  though  he  did  not  yet  publish,  his 
*  History  of  Lewis  XIV.,'  his  *  History  of  Manners,'  and 
that  shameful  work  of  genius,  his  '  Pucelle.'  During 
the  fifteen  fruitful  and  happy  years  from  1734  to  1749, 
which  he  spent  chiefly  at  Girey  with  Madame  du  Gha- 
telet,  he  was  largely  occupied  with  pursuits  that  were 
exceedingly  remote  from  revolution.  One  of  his  great 
objects  was  to  introduce  into  France  the  English  habit 
of  burjring  the  dead  outside  the  limits  of  towns  and 
away  from  centres  of  population.  Another  was  to 
diffuse  the  practice  of  inoculation.  He  wrote  a  scien- 
tific memoir  on  the  nature  of  fire,  and  another  on  the 
motive  forces,  and  he  occupied  himself  keenly  with 
geometry,  and  with  a  comparison  of  the  philosophiea 
of  Descartes,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  and  Euler.^ 

He  had  already  found  how  impossible  it  was  for  m 
man  of  letters  to  live  unmolested  in  France.  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  he  had  been 
confined  for  nearly  eleven  months  in  the  Bastille  on  a 
false  charge  of  having  written  a  satire  on  the  memory 
of  that  prince.  In  1725,  having  attempted  to  resent  an 
outrageous  insult  by  the  Chevalier  de  Bohan  Chabot, 
he  was  again  arbitrarily  imprisoned  and  then  exiled 
from  France.  On  his  return  he  was  refused  permission 
to  print  his  tragedy  on  '  The  Death  of  Gsesar,'  because 
he  had  treated  Brutus  with  respect.  He  was  exiled 
from  Paris  because  in  his  '  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 

>  Saigey,  La  Phynqtu  de  Voltaire, 
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Leconvreur,'  he  had  censured  the  bigotry  which,  on 
account  of  her  profession,  denied  that  great  actress 
Christian  burial.  His  *  Letters  on  the  English/  though 
Ik  most  temperate  and  truthful  description  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  English  thought  and  character,  were  burnt  by 
the  pablic  executioner.  His  *  History  of  Charles  XII.* 
was  printed  by  permission,  but  the  permission  was 
afterwards  withdrawn,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Holland  to  print  his  *  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Newton,'  as  the  French  Government  refused  permission 
to  print  a  work  which  was  opposed  to  the  system  of 
Descartes.  The  only  liberty  for  which  he  at  this  time 
really  cared  was  a  very  moderate  amount  of  liberty  of 
thought  and  writing,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the 
Coart.  In  consequence  of  the  opera  ballet  of  *  The 
Princess  of  Navarre,'  which  was  played  before  the  King, 
and  through  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
he  for  a  time  succeeded ;  he  was  made  Grentleman  of 
the  Court  and  historiographer  to  the  King,  and  was 
shortly  after  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy, 
parchasing  his  success  by  a  shameftd  profession  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  the  Jesuits. 
He  was  profuse  in  his  flatteries  to  the  King  and  the 
King's  mistresses,  and  he  dedicated  his  'Tbragedy  of 
Mahomet '  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  and  received  from 
the  Pope  a  complimentary  letter. 

He  soon,  however,  fell  into  disfavour  with  the  French 
Court.  Voltaire  indeed  could  flatter  grossly ;  he  could 
he  shamelessly ;  he  had  no  scruples  in  baffling  tyran- 
nical laws  by  disavowing  or  denying  his  works,  and  in 
professing  opinions  which  he  did  not  hold,  with  all  the 
aolenmities  of  a  religion  which  he  heartily  despised ;  but 
a  life  of  continued  hypocrisy  and  reticence  was  impos^ 
Eible  to  his  nature.  To  think  and  write  freely ;  to  utter 
every  thought  that  passed  through  the  most  fertile^ 
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brilliant,  petulant,  and  capricions  of  human  bruna, 
was  with  lum  an  imperative  need,  and  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  only  attain  it  in  a  foreign  land.  After 
his  journey  to  Berlin  and  his  famous  quarrel  with 
Frederick,  he  had  a  long  period  of  hesitation,  but  he  at 
last  resolved  to  retire  to  Switzerland.  He  was  then 
past  sixty,  but  his  energies  were  as  powerful  and  his 
intellect  was  as  youthful  and  as  buoyant  as  when  he  had 
▼isited  England.  He  had  now  wealth  and  a  real  inde- 
pendence, and,  casting  aside  nearly  all  other  pleasures 
and  ambitions,  he  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  his  life 
with  an  industry  and  a  fertility  that  have  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled.  To  this  period  belong  many  of  those 
works  which  are  among  the  most  enduring  monuments 
of  French  literature.  To  this  period  belong  the  noble 
efforts  in  favour  of  the  family  of  the  murdered  Galas, 
and  of  many  other  victims  of  ecclesiastical  or  judicial 
persecution,  which  constitute  the  chief  moral  glory  of 
his  life ;  ^  and  to  this  period  also  belong  his  systematio 
and  persistent  attacks  upon  the  Christian  faith.  He 
assailed  it  with  the  most  fiery  impetuosity  for  nearly 
twenty  years  ;  sometimes  by  serious  argument  and  in 
works  of  considerable  value,  but  chiefly  by  showers  ol 
anonymous  pamphlets,  lampoons,  dialogues,  parodies, 
or  letters,  which  were  printed  for  the  most  part  under 
fiJse  names  and  in  foreign  printing  presses,  but  were 
6&g6i*ly  bought  and  read  throughout  France.  At  thd 
same  time  he  maintained  a  vast  correspondence  with 
the  leading  writers  in  Paris,  and  it  was  his  main  object 
to  combine  them  in  a  great  and  systematic  attempt  to 
sap  the  creed  which  he  believed  to  be  the  root  of  the 
•uperstition  and  the  intolerance  of  France. 

French  literature  had  never  been  so  brilliant  as  in 
the   second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.      Buflfon^ 

'  See  a  very  full  and  excellent  acooont  of  these  efforts  in  lir« 
Parton's  Life  of  Voltaire,  ii.  352-407. 
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Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Bonsseau,  Duclos^  Condillao, 
Helv6tia8,  Holbach,  Baynal,  Condorcet,  Mably,  and 
many  others  adorned  it,  and  the  '  Encyclopaedia/  which 
was  begun  in  1751  under  the  direction  of  Diderot^ 
became  the  focus  of  an  intellectual  influence  which 
has  rarely  been  equalled.  The  name  and  idea  were 
taken  from  a  work  published  by  Ephndm  Chambers 
in  Dublin  in  1728.  A  noble  preliminary  discourse 
was  written  by  D'Alembert ;  and  all  the  best  pens  in 
France  were  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  which,  was  con- 
stantly encouraged  and  largely  assisted  by  Voltaire. 
Twice  it  was  suppressed  by  authority,  but  the  interdict 
was  again  raised.  Popular  favour  now  ran  with  an 
iiresistible  force  in  favour  of  the  philosophers,  and  the 
work  was  brought  to  its  conclusion  in  1771^ 

This  is  not  the  place  to  estimate  the  immense  ser- 
▼ice  rendered  by  the  French  writers  of  this  time  to 
physical  science,  to  jurisprudence,  to  political  economy, 
to  nearly  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  mention  that  almost  the  whole  of  this 
literature  was  opposed  to  the  recognised  religion  of  the 
country,  though  the  writers  differed  greatly  both  in  the 
degree  of  their  hostility  and  in  their  own  positive 
opinions.  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  were  firm  believers  in 
the  truths  of  natural  religion,  and  Voltaire,  while  incea- 
isnily  attacking  revealed  religion  with  every  weapon 
of  argument,  eloquence,  invective,  ridicule,  and  buffoon- 
ny,  has  left  many  admirable  pages  in  defence  of  the 
eostenoe  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  eternal 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  religious  belief  to  the  well-being  of  society. 
But  Holbach,  £4derot,  and  their  followers  were  simple 
atheiBtB,  and  atheism  had  never  been  advocated  so  boldly 
or  unequivocally  as  in  France  between  1758  and  1776. 
Hie  treatise  of  Helv6tius  on  *  Mind,'  which  appeared  in 
1758,  and  which  traced  Hie  whole  superiority  of  man 
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over  the  animals  to  the  stracture  of  the  human  hai 
and  the '  System  of  Nature '  by  Holbach,  which  appear 
in  1770,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  i 
fence  of  atheism  ever  published,  were  welcomed  wi 
enthusiasm ;  a  system  of  metaphysics  which  reduc 
aU  knowledge  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  and 
passion  for  physical  science  which  directed  attenti 
mainly  to  the  external  world,  strengthened  the  tendenc 
and  there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  at  the  eve 
the  Revolution  almost  all  the  guiding  intellects  and  t 
immense  majority  of  the  educated  classes  of  Fran< 
however  they  might  be  divided  on  the  question  of  atheic 
or  deism,  were  total  disbelievers  in  the  Church  whi 
was  alone  recognised  by  law,  and  which  was  endow 
with  vast  Bpwer,  privileges,  and  wealth.  There  W€ 
still,  indeed,  men  of  splendid  talents  in  its  ranks,  I 
they  were  men  who  had  embraced  or  been  forced  ir 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  as  a  mere  lucrative  callii 
and  were  utterly  indifferent  to  its  doctrines.  Such 
man  was  Talleyrand,  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  su 
were  the  Abb6  St.  Pierre,  the  Abb6  Baynal,  the  Ab 
de  Condillac,  the  Abb6  Morellet,  the  Abb6  Si6yd8,  t 
Abb^  Deschamps.  But  since  the  destruction  of  Ja 
senism,  all  the  independent  characters,  and  all  t 
honest  intellect  of  France,  seemed  alienated  from  t 
Christian  faith.  Fashion,  which  in  no  other  count 
was  so  powerful,  was  on  the  same  side.  The  mc 
brilliant  salons  of  Paris,  almost  the  whole  body  of  t 
Qpurt  aristocracy,*  a  great  part  even  of  the  higl 
clergy,*  had  caught  the  prevailing  tone.  Among  t 
poorer  aristocracy,  who  were  thinly  scattered  over  t 
country  districts,  and  especially  among  the  legal 
parliamentary  nobility,  there  might  still  be  found 

'  Bee  the  Btriking  and  vivid         *  Taine,  Ancien  Rigime, 
picture  in  the  M^moires  de  Sigttr,      861--384. 
i.  26-28 ;  ii.  5S-67. 
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ifcrong  attachment  to  the  old  decorous  maimers,  and  to 
the  forms  of  old  belief,  and  there  was  still  much  real 
and  sober  religions  life  among  the  country  cur6s ;  but 
the  utter  absence  of  any  considerable  literary  effort, 
either  serious  or  satirical,  to  stem  the  tide,  showed  how 
completely  the  philosophical  party  had  conquered  or 
absorbed  the  intellect  of  France.  The  Desfontaines^ 
the  Fr6ron8,  the  Palisots,  the  Linguets,  the  La  Beau* 
melles,  the  Bergiers,  the  'Ann6e  litt^raire'  and  the 
*  Journal  de  Tr6vouz'  had  scarcely  any  real  influence 
upon  opinion,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the 
philosophers  have  been  unable  to  galvanise  them  into 
any  semblance  of  reputation. 

The  significance  of  these  facts  is  very  great,  but  it 
is  much  increased  when  we  remember  that  the  Church 
which  was  so  discredited,  so  corrupt,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  intellectually  despicable,  was  a  persecuting 
Church  connected  with  a  persecuting  government.  I 
have  elsewhere  described  the  atrocious  provisions  of  the 
law  that  was  made  in  1724  against  the  French  Protest* 
ants,  and  four  years  later  Fleury  issued  a  declaration 
condemning  to  prison  or  to  the  galleys  anyone  who 
printed  anything  in  France  contrary  to  papal  bulls.  ^ 
In  the  full  blaze  of  the  civilisation  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  hundreds  of  French  Protestants  were  condemned 
to  the  galleys  or  to  long  periods  of  imprisonment  for 
the  crime  of  attending  their  religious  worship  ;  women 
were  flogged;  children  were  torn  from  their  parents, 
and  more  than  one  Protestant  pastor  was  executed.^  In 
1757  a  new  edict  was  issued  threatening  with  death 
anyone  who  wrote,  printed,  or  sold  any  work  attacking 


'  Vol.  i.   p.  887.     Bocqaain,  Ancien  lUgvme^  pp.  78-81 ;  Bit* 

VEsprit  Rivolutionnaire  avant  mondi,  HUt,  dei  FranqaU^  xz« 

b  RivoltUion,  p.  49.  178. 

*  VoL  i.  pp.  336-888;  Taine, 
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religion  or  the  royal  authority.^  Up  to  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  nothing  could  be  legally  printed  in 
France,  and  no  book  could  be  imported  into  France 
without  Government  authorisation,  and  in  1789  there 
were  no  less  than  169  persons  employed  in  the  censor- 
ship of  books.'  The  severities  of  the  Government  were 
exercised  not  only  against  books  on  religion,  or  govern- 
ment, or  finance,  but  even  against  books  relating  to  the 
most  abstruse  branches  of  physics  and  metaphysics.' 
One  of  Voltaire's  printers  was  condemned  to  nine  years 
in  the  galleys,  and  eight  printers  and  binders  employed 
in  the  same  printing  office  were  condemned  to  the  pil- 
lory and  three  years  of  banishment.^  During  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  there  was  scarcely  a  work  of 
importance  which  was  not  burnt  or  suppressed,  while 
the  greater  number  of  the  writers  who  were  at  this  time 
the  special  and  almost  the  only  glory  of  France,  were 
imprisoned,  banished,  or  fined.  ^ 

Their  works,  however,  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  in 
the  early  years  of  Lewis  XVI.  a  more  liberal  adminis- 
tration and  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  public  opinion 
broke  down  the  persecution.  Still  the  toleration  was  pr^ 
carious,  intermittent,  and  unsanctioned  by  law,  and  the 
Church  was  openly  hostile  to  it..  In  1770  the  whole  body 
of  the  French  bishops  drew  up  a  memoir  to  the  King  *  on 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  liberty  of  thinking  and 
printing.'*  In  1780  they  presented  a  new  memoir  pro- 
testing against  the  admission  of  Protestants  to  public  em«* 
ployments,  and  against  any  relaxation  of  the  laws  against 
heresy,  and  at  the  same  time  strenuously  demanding  an 
increased  severity  against  anti-Christian  writing^^     Up 

>  Booqaain,  p.  204.  of  Civilisation^  i.  671-683. 

*  GranierdeCassagnao,  CauMS  *  Parton's  Life  of  Fo2totr«,iL 
de  la  Rivolution,  i.  28, 29.  299. 

*  See  the  list  of   condemned  *  Boquain,  p.  275. 
books  in  Granier  de  Cassagnao,  *  Ibid*  pp.  881-888. 
L 32.84.    See.  too,  Buckle's  Hist. 
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to  the  very  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  the  marriages  of 
French  Protestants  were  invalid,  and  unrecognised  by 
law ;  and  when  this  scandalous  abuse  was  at  last  abo- 
lished in  1788  by  Brienne,  his  measure  giving  non- 
Catholics  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  France  was  carried 
with  diflSculty  through  the  Parliaments,  in  the  face  of 
a  furious  opposition  raised  by  an  important  section  of 
tiie  French  clergy.' 

The  spirit  of  reform  had  twice  appeared  in  France 
associated  with  strong  positive  Chnstian  beliefs,  and 
with  a  code  of  severe  and  even  austere  morality,  and 
twice  by  the  assistance  of  the  State  the  French  Church 
had  succeeded  in  crushing  it.  She  had  driven  from  the 
land  the  Huguenots,  who  represented  the  very  flower  of 
the  industriid  population.  She  had  humbled  and  sup- 
pressed the  Jansenists,  who  included  the  finest  intellects 
and  purest  characters  within  her  pale.  A  new  enemy 
was  now  at  her  doors.  The  very  foundations  of  Christian 
and  even  Theistic  belief  were  giving  way,  and  the  code 
of  morals  was  by  no  means  untouched.  The  hostility 
between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the  clergy,  the  col- 
hsion  between  legal  authorities  and  public  opinion,  and 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  Catholic  belief  among 
educated  Frenchmen,  had  a  real  and  a  considerable  part 
m  preparing  the  Revolution.  All  respect  and  reverence 
had  ebbed  away  from  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
the  country.  The  empire  of  authoritv.  prescription, 
and  tradition  over  the  minds  of  men  wasoroken,  and  it 
became  easy,  when  the  storm  of  Revolution  began,  to 
torn  the  movement  against  Church  property. 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  religious  movement  had 
stood  alone,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  it  would 
have  led  to  any  sanguinary  convulsion.  History  fur- 
nishes us  with  several  examples  of  periods  of  great  re« 

>  Ch^est,  La  ChuU  de  VAncien  Bigime,  i.  882-8M^ 
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UgiooB  decadence,  and  it  abundantly  shows  that  such 
convulsions  are  by  no  means  their  natural  accompani- 
ments. The  evils  to  be  feared  at  such  a  time  are  of 
another  kind — ^the  decline  of  morals  when  the  dogmas 
with  which  they  had  been  associated  are  abandoned,  a 
relaxation  of  energy,  a  material,  selfish,  epicurean  cast 
both  of  thought  and  character.  The  purest  and  noblest 
blood  has  been  shed  like  water  in  connection  with  reli- 
gious beliefs ;  but  it  has  not  been  shed  by  the  sceptic, 
but  by  the  believer.  Mohammedan  fanaticism,  the  Cru- 
sades, the  massacres  of  the  Albigenses  and  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, the  long  religious  wars  that  desolated  Europe, 
the  savage  persecutions  of  Protestants  by  Catholics,  of 
Catholics  by  Protestants,  and  of  witches  by  both,  were 
due  to  a  spirit  which  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Voltaire.  Regicide  has  found  its  strongest  advocates 
in  the  writings  of  Jesuit  theologians,  and  the  fanaticism 
and  heroism  of  revolt  have  never  been  more  fully  dis- 
played than  among  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Germany,  and  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland. 
But  there  is  certainly  no  natural  or  necessary  affinity 
between  freethinking  in  religion,  and  democracy  in 
politics.  In  England,  Hobbes,  who  was  the  first  very 
considerable  freethinker,  constructed  the  political  philo« 
sophy  which  is  beyond  all  others  favourable  to  despotism. 
Bolingbroke  was  the  most  brilliant  leader  of  the  Tory 
party.  Huma  was  the  best  exponent  of  the  Tory  view 
of  English  hiscSDry,  and  all  his  sympathies  were  with  a 
benevolent  despotism.  Gibbon,  as  a  quiet  Tory  mem- 
ber, steadily  supported  the  American  policy  of  North ; 
and  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  his  judg- 
ment of  it  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Burke.  In 
France,  Bayle  wrote  with  horror  of  the  democratic  and 
seditious  principles  disseminated  among  French  Hugue* 
nots,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
writers  of  the  period  of  the  ^  Encyclopaedia '  were  ani« 
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mated  by  a  different  spirit.  Two  only,  Grimm  and  Kay* 
nal,  survived  till  the  Revolution.  The  first  left  France 
in  disgust.  The  second  wrote  an  eloquent  letter,  de- 
nouncing with  the  utmost  detestation  the  events  that 
were  occurring.  Of  all  the  great  French  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Rousseau  had  the  largest  influence 
on  the  Revolution,  and  among  those  writers  Rousseau 
was  in  religious  matters  one  of  the  most  conservative. 

Voltaire  in  his  theory  of  government  was  essentially 
monarchical.  In  a  writer  who  was  so  voluminous,  and 
al  the  same  time  so  infinitely  mobile  and  various,  a 
perfect  consistency  cannot  be  expected ;  but  in  spite  of 
occasional  and  warm  eulogies  of  the  constitutions  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Geneva,  this  aspect  of  his  teach- 
ing is  too  evident  to  be  overlooked.  His  admiration  of 
the  Enirlish  Constitution  was  mainly  based  upon  the 
fi«edom  of  thought  and  writing  which  it  8ecul«d,  and 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  slightly  impressed  wiiih.  its 
Parliament.  The  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to 
ftyonr  administrative  reform  rather  than  organic  change. 
His  political  writings  display  most  eminently  the  ad* 
mirable  good  sense  and  moderation  of  opinion,  and  the 
00  less  admirable  good  nature  and  humanity,  which 
amid  all  his  caprices,  petulances,  and  meannesses,  never 
wholly  abandoned  him ;  but  they  are  quite  as  remark- 
able for  what  they  omit,  as  for  what  they  contain.  Ho 
desired  a  complete  abolition  of  the  laws  ^restricting  or 
destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  of  the  laws  against 
witches,  and  of  the  laws  of  religious  persecution.  It 
might  not,  he  acknowledged,  be  prudent  or  necessary  to 
admit  Protestants  to  municipal  or  other  dignities,  or  to 
permit  them  to  build  public  churches ;  but  their  mar* 
nages  should  be  fully  legal ;  they  should  be  as  free  as 
otber  citizens  in  educating  their  children,  and  inheriting 
property,  and  as  long  as  they  remained  peaceful  subjects, 
tbey  should  enjoy  the  full  protection  of  the  law.    Tho 
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penal  code  he  desired  to  eee  thoroughly  reformed.  He 
advocated  the  abolition  of  torture,  of  mutilation,  of  all 
forms  of  agonising  or  prolonged  death,  and  also  a  great 
restriction  in  the  number  of  capital  offences.  He  wished 
the  extravagant  penalties  which  French  law  decreed 
against  sacrilege  to  be  mitigated,  and  the  law  which 
insulted  the  body,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
suicide,  to  be  repealed.  No  one  wrote  better  on  the 
folly  of  punishing  murder  and  robbery  by  the  same 
capital  penalty,  and  thus  making  it  the  direct  interest 
of  the  robber  to  assassinate  his  victim ;  on  the  barbarity 
of  making  confiscation  of  goods  an  element  of  punish- 
ment, and  thus  beggaring  the  children  for  the  crime  of 
the  father ;  on  the  injustice  of  keeping  accused  persons 
before  their  trial  in  solitary  confinement,  and  restricting 
their  right  of  examining  their  witnesses ;  on  the  evils  of 
the  excessive  intricacy  and  diversity  of  French  civil  law, 
which  varied  in  almost  every  province ;  on  the  necessity 
of  improving  the  administration  and  condition  of  the 
prisons.  Turning  to  other  subjects,  he  wished  to  abolish 
the  sale  of  offices,  to  diminish  the  taxes  on  articles  of 
first  necessity,  to  equalise  taxation,  to  repeal  the  re* 
strictions  on  the  internal  commerce  of  com,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  enforced  idleness  of  many  Church  holidays, 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  priests  in  prescribing  de- 
grading penances,  and  excessive  abstinences.  He  wrote 
with  great  ^rvour  against  the  serfdom  which  still 
lingered  in  Franche-Comt6,  and  some  other  parts  of 
France.  He  defended  the  right  of  the  serfs  in  the  Jura 
against  their  monastic  oppressors,  and  he  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  the  administration  and  the  reforms  of 
Turgot. 

His  keen  and  luminous  intellect  judged  with  admir- 
able precision  most  of  the  popular  delusions  of  his  time. 
He  exposed  with  great  force  the  common  error  which 
confounds  all  wealth  with  the  precious  metals.     Ha 
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wrote  against  snmptnary  laws.     He  refuted  Bonsseau's 
doctrine  of  the  evil  of  all  luxury.    He  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  prevailing  tendency  to  aggrandise  im- 
measurably  the  Amotions  of  the  State,  and  he  protested 
against  the  wild  notions  of  equality  that  were  coining 
into  &8hion.    What  should  be  aimed  at,  he  wrote,  is 
not  'the  absurd  and  impossible  equality  that  would 
confound  the  servant  and  the  master,  the  workman  and 
the  magistrate,  the  pleader  and  the  judge.    It  is  rather 
equality  such  as  exists  in  Switzerland,  where  every 
citizen  depends  only  on  the  law,  which  maintains  the 
liberty  of  the  weak  against  the  ambition  of  the  strong.' 
*Men  are  essentially  equal,  but  they  are  intended  to 
play  different  parts  on  the  stage  of  Life.'    At  the  same 
time,  while  strongly  maintaining  the  necessity  and  ex* 
pediency  of  different  orders  and  ranks,  he  wrote  with 
admirable  wisdom  about  the  excessive  division  of  classes 
that  prevailed  both  in  France  and  Grermany.^     *  A  mer- 
diant  hears  his  profession  so  often  spoken  of  with  con- 
tempt that  he  is  foolish  enough  to  blush  for  it  himself. 
Tet  who  is  the  more  useful  to  the   State — a  well- 
powdered  nobleman  who  knows  exactly  when  the  King 
rises  and  when  he  goes  to  bed,  and  who  gives  himself 
aiis  of  grandeur  while  playing  the  part  of  a  slave  in  the 
antechamber  of  a  minister,  or  a  merchant  who  enriches 
bis  country,  sends  his  orders  to  India  and  Egypt,  and 
oontributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  world  ? '    He  spoke 


*  The  diTisioxi  of  elawwi  was, 
bwBTer,  gradaally  diminishing 
0?en  in  ^anoe.  Neoker  writes 
on  the  subject :  *  Indiqaons  en- 
eore  les  mesalliances  eomme  one 
titration  anz  yieilles  habitades 
ft  anx  pr^jog^,  si  I'on  Teat,  qui 
iffToient  k  entretenir  I'^dat  de 
h  noblesse.  Ces  mfaallianoei 
lonnt  moltiplites  k  1*6X0^  sou 
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le  r^e  deIionisXY.,6t  I'amonr 
de  Targent  mit  en  relation  de 
consanguinity  la  hante  noblesse 
et  les  hommes  k  grande  fortune, 
la  haute  noblesse  et  la  hauU 
finance ;  car  ce  dernier  nom  fut 
alors  invents  par  les  gens  de  la 
cour  afin  d'omer  nn  pen  leurs 
nonveaux  parens.*— Neckei,  *  Suf 
la  B^volution/  (Euvr$$t  is.  126. 
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with  admiration  of  the  custom  in  England — a  custoi 
which,  he  says,  was  passing  too  much  out  of  fashion- 
of  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  going  into  commerc 
He  mentions  that  when  Lord  Townshend  was  Minis! 
of  the  Crown,  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  merchant 
the  City,  and  that,  while  Lord  Oxford  was  govemii 
England,  his  brother  lived  and  died  contentedly  as 
factor  at  Aleppo,  and  he  predicted  in  a  few  adiniral 
sentences  the  necessary  growth  of  the  commercial  cla8s< 
*  The  gains  of  commerce  having  increased,  and  the  re\ 
nnes  mm  public  offices  having  diminished  in  real  vali 
there  is  less  wealth  than  formerly  among  the  great,  ai 
more  among  the  middle  class,  and  this  in  itself  dimi 
ishes  the  distance  between  men.  There  was  once  : 
resource  for  the  small  except  to  serve  the  great.  Nc 
industry  has  opened  a  thousand  ways  which  were  n 
known  a  hundred  years  ago.'  * 

And  in  perfect  accordance  with  these  ways  of  jud 
ing  the  present,  were  his  views  about  the  past.  I 
previous  writer  can  compare  with  him  in  the  widem 
and  justness  of  his  conception  of  history,  and  even  nc 
no  historian  can  read  without  profit  his  essays  on  t 
subject.  No  one  before  had  so  strongly  urged  that  h: 
tory  should  not  be  treated  as  a  collection  of  pictures 
anecdotes  relating  to  Courts  and  battles,  but  should 
made  a  record  and  explanation  of  the  true  developme 
of  nations,  of  the  causes  of  their  growth  and  decay, 
their  characteristic  virtues  and  vices,  of  the  chang 
that  pass  over  their  laws,  customs,  opinions,  social  ai 
economical  conditions,  and  over  the  relative  importan 
and  well-being  of  their  different  classes. 

Many  of  these  views  have  so  completely  triumph 
that  they  have  becopae  commonplace,  but  it  is  diffici 

>  Seehi8*LettreBsurUGom-  *  SiicU  de  Loui$  XIV. 

snerce ; '    (Euvru   d$    Voltairs,      zzx. 
sxiv.  a,  4(k 
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to  over-estimate  the  services  of  the  great  man  who  did 
the  most,  when  they  were  yet  unrecognised  or  contested, 
to  popularise  and  to  defend  them.  But  beyond  these 
Voltaire  refused  to  go,  and  he  had  not  the  smallest 
Bympathy  with  democratic  ideas.  Popular  representa- 
tion, and  government  by  majorities,  were  completely 
foreign  to  his  thoughts,  and  at  a  time  when  despotism 
was  the  prevailing  form  of  government  throughout  Eu- 
rope his  strongest  sympathies  were  with  royal  authority. 
He  would  probably  have  agreed  with  tiie  saying  of 
Plato,^  that  when  a  yoimg,  virtuous,  enlightened  and 
inagnanimous  despot  is  on  the  throne,  and  when  he  has 
found  a  great  legislator  to  serve  him,  Gk)d  himself  can 
do  little  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  State.  The 
power  of  the  Sovereign  was  in  his  eyes  the  one  efficient 
barrier  against  ecclesiastical  encroachments,  and  the 
chief  instrument  in  effecting  reform.  *  Who  would 
have  thought,'  he  wrote  to  D'Alembert  in  1765,  *  that 
the  cause  of  kings  would  be  that  of  philosophers  ?  but 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  sages  who  refuse  to  admit  two 
powers  are  the  chief  support  of  the  royal  authority.'  * 
'The  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  a  state,'  he  elsewhere 
said,  '  is  a  contested  legislative  power.  The  happiest 
years  of  the  monarchy  have  been  those  of  Henry  lY., 
Lewis  JLLV.  and  Lewis  XV.  when  these  kings  goyemed 
by  themselves.  There  ought  never  to  be  two  powers  in 
a  state.  .  •  .  The  presence  of  philosophers  is  of  great  use 
toa  prince  and  to  a  state,  .  .  .  for  philosophers  destroy 
laperstition,  which  is  always  the  enemy  of  princes.'  * 

Even  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  leaned  towards 
a  B^ubHcan  Gk)vemment,  he  showed  himself  utterly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  universal  suffi^ge  and  poli- 
tiol  equality.     '  There  never,'  he  once  wrot^,  '  was  a 

*  Laws,  bk.  iv. 

'  See  Straass'  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  280,  SSt 

"  La  Voix  du  Sage  et  du  PeupU. 
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perfect  goyemment,  for  men  are  always  influenced  1 
passions,  and  if  they  had  no  passions  they  would  nei 
no  government.  The  most  tolerable  of  all  govemmec 
is  undoubtedly  the  republican,  because  it  is  that  whii 
places  men  most  in  their  position  of  natural  equalit 
Every  £ftther  of  a  fEimily  ought  to  be  master  in  his  ov 
house  and  not  in  the  house  of  his  neighbour;  as 
country  is  composed  of  many  houses  and  many  land 
properties  attached  to  them,  it  is  contradictory  that 
single  man  should  be  master  of  these  houses  and 
these  properties,  and  it  is  natural  that  each  mast 
should  have  a  voice  in  deciding  on  the  welfare  of  ti 
society.  But  should  those  who  possess  neither  hou 
nor  land  in  the  society  have  a  voice  ?  They  have  i 
more  right  to  it  than  a  clerk  paid  by  merchants  has 
regulate  their  commerce,  but  they  may  be  made  pai 
ners  if  they  have  rendered  some  special  service  or  ha^ 
paid  for  their  partnership.'  * 

In  general,  however,  Voltaire  was  quite  indifiere: 
to  representative  government,  provided  the  Sovereif 
regulated  his  conduct  by  fixed  law,  gave  religious  ai 
intellectual  liberty  to  his  people,  and  favoured  admini 
trative  reform.  Democratic  government  was  equal 
repugnant  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  tastes.  All  h 
leanings  were  towards  rank  and  culture  and  refinemen 
and  while  sincerely  desiring  to  improve  the  materi 


>  Id^es  lUpublieaines.  In  one 
of  his  letters  in  1760  (Sept  20) 
be  expressed  very  frankly  his 
genuine  opinion  about  repnbiios : 
*  Si  T0U8  voQs  sonvenez  que  les 
Hollandais  ont  mang6  sar  le  giil 
1q  ca3ur  des  denz  frdres  De  Witt ; 
si  voue  songez  qne  ces  bons 
Suisses  mes  Toisins  ont  vendu  le 
due  Louis  Sforoe  pour  de  Targent 
oomptant ;  si  vons  songez  que  le 
t^publicain  Jean  Calvin,  ce  digne 


th6ologien,  aprds  avoir  6orit  qu 
ne  falloit  pers^uter  personi 
pas  m^e  oeux  qui  niaient 
Trinit6.  fit  br(Uer,  tout  vif. 
avec  des  fagots  verts,  un  Esps 
nol  qui  s'exprimait  sur  la  Trin: 
autrement  que  lui ;  en  v^i 
Monsieur,  vous  en  oonclurez  qu 
n'y  a  pas  plus  de  vertu  dans  ] 
r^publiques  que  dans  les  mo 
archies.' — (Euvres  d§  Voltaii 
1.  419,  420. 
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condition  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  he  had  very  little 
genuine  sympathy  with  them,  and  an  utter  disbelief  in 
their  capacities.  He  could  not  forgive  Shakespeare  for 
his  close  contact  and  sympathy  with  common  types  of 
life  and  character,  and  for  his  complete  disregard  of  the 
conventional  elegancies  and  stateliness  of  the  French 
8tage ;  and  his  ignoble  sneers  at  the  humble  origin  of 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  at  the  poor  relations  of  Bous- 
Bean,  disclose  a  feeling  which  was  expressed  in  innu- 
merable passages  in  his  confidential  letters.  '  We  have 
never,'  he  once  wrote,  ^pretended  to  enlighten  shoe- 
makers and  servants.'  'The  true  public  is  always  a 
minority.  The  rest  is  the  vulgar.  Work  for  the  little 
public.'  *  What  the  populace  requires  is  guidance  and 
not  instruction — it  is  not  worthy  of  the  latter.'  *  It 
is  not  the  day-labourer,  but  the  good  bourgeois  who 
needs  instruction*'  ^  No  English  Tory  inde^,  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  can  have  believed  less  in  popular 
enlightenment,  and  especially  in  popular  government, 
than  this  brilliant  Frenchman.  There  is  in  all  great 
writers,  in  addition  to  their  definite  teaching,  a  certain 
tone  which  runs  through  all  they  write,  and  greatly 
determines  their  influence  on  the  world.  That  of  Vol- 
taire is  very  clearly  marked.  It  is  a  mixture  of  scepti- 
dnn,  humanity,  and  practical  good  sense;  with  very 
little  reverence  and  elevation,  and  without  a  tinge  of 
mysticism  or  fanaticism.  Aiming  at  no  high  or  imprac- 
ticable ideal ;  turning  away  fix)m  self-analysis,  self- 
denial,  and  useless  speculation ;  meeting  the  perplexities 
of  life  with  a  smile  of  high-bred  epicurean  banter ; 


1  CBuvres  ds  Voltaire^  \L  103 ; 
fin  SIS,  826 ;  Ixil.  460.  See  on 
ttufl  aspect  of  Voltaire,  Besnoir- 
citerres,  Voltaire  et  la  SocUU 
•u  XVni*  nicU,  torn.  vL  pp. 
tt7-240.    Many  other  passages 


like  those  I  have  qaoted  may  be 
found  in  the  correspondenoe  of 
Voltaire.  Bishop  Dupanloop,  in 
his  yirolent  but  able  LettreM  iur 
le  CenUnaire  de  Voltaire  (1S78), 
has  industriously  coUeoted 
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seeking  in  all  things  for  clear  ideas  and  practical  and 
tangible  benefits,  he  accepted  cheerfully  the  facts  of 
life,  applied  the  touchstone  of  his  criticism  to  all  the 
beliefe  that  were  around  him,  and  laboured  steadily, 
within  the  limits  of  his  ideals  and  of  his  sympathies,  to 
make  the  world  a  wiser,  happier,  and  better  place  than 
he  found  it.  It  is  a  philosophy  which  will  always  be 
that  of  a  great  part,  and  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of 
mankind,  but  it  is  not  a  philosophy  which  pn>duce8 
either  passion,  heroism,  or  Utopia,  and  no  one  who  was 
thoroughly  pervaded  with  the  Voltairian  spirit  was  ever 
a  genuine  Revolutionist. 

Voltaire  must  indeed  always  stand  out  as  the  most 
truly  representative  figure  of  that  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and 
he  was  not  less  representative  in  his  limitations  than  in 
his  qualities.  In  the  profound  insight  and  the  power 
of  pursuing  long  trains  of  connected  titiought  which  con- 
stitute a  great  philosopher ;  in  the  higher  imaginative 
gifts  of  a  great  poet ;  in  the  moral  depth,  purity,  and 
seriousness  of  a  great  character ;  in  the  strong  passions 
and  sympathies  which  appeal  to  the  deepest  feelings  in 
human  nature,  he  was  very  deficient,  but  the  world 
never  saw  a  man  more  fitted  to  popularise  great  masses  of 
obscure  knowledge,  and  to  influence  widely  and  variously 
the  opinions  of  men.  Untiring  industry,  an  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  interests  and  aptitudes,  a  judgment 
at  once  sound,  moderate,  and  independent,  a  rare  power 
of  seizing  in  every  subject  the  essential  arguments  or 
facts,  a  disposition  to  take  no  old  opinions  on  trust  and 
to  leave  no  new  opinions  unexamined,  combined  in  him 
with  the  most  extraordinary  literary  talent.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  an  intellect  at  once  so  luminous, 
versatile,  and  flexible ;  which  produced  so  much ;  which 
could  deal  with  such  a  vast  range  of  difficult  subjects 
without  being  ever  obscure,  tangled,  or  dull.    What  ho 
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wrote  was  often  superficial  in  thought  and  knowledge, 
and  marred  by  great  faults  of  temper  and  character, 
but  it  was  always  transparently  clear,  almost  always 
brilliant  and  graceful,  admirably  proportioned  and  ad- 
mirably arranged.     He  had  the  manners  and  some  of 
the  tastes  of  Court  society ;  his  wit  was  almost  as  con- 
spicuous in  conversation  as  in  his  writings,  and  though 
he  was  looked  on  with  extreme  disfavour  by  the  rulers 
of  France,  he  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  chief 
sovereigns  of  his  time.    Frederick  of  Prussia,  Catherine 
of  Russia,   Joseph  IT.   of  Austria,   Gustavus  UI.  of 
Sweden,  Christian  Vll.  of  Denmark,  Frederick  of  Hesse, 
and  Stanislaus  of  Poland  were  among  his  friends,  corre- 
spondents, or  admirers;  and  chiefly  through  their  in- 
flaence  a  new  spirit  of  enlightenment  and  tolerance 
began  to  pervade  the  legislation  of  Europe. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  immense  steps  which 
had  at  this  time  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  religious 
toleration.^  It  had  been  formally  recognised,  not  only 
in  the  chief  Protestant  countries,  but  also  in  the  wide 
dominions  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  It  had  been  prac- 
tically admitted  through  the  Austrian  dominions.  Even 
in  Italy  and  Spain  the  power  of  the  persecutor  was 
effectually  bridled,  and  the  great  persecuting  order  of 
the  Jesuits  was  expelled  from  most  European  countries 
and  finally  suppressed  by  the  Pope.  In  the  half-century 
before  the  Revolution  measures  were  taken  formally 
abolishing  torture  in  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  Hesse,  Tuscany,  and  Sweden;  where  it 
was  not  abolished  it  fell  into  general  disuse,  and  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe  the  penal  codes  were  revised  and 
mitigated  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Beccaria 
and  Voltaire.'    The  remnants  of  serfdom,  and  of  other 

■  See  ToL  !▼.  pp.  800,  801.  1791,  p.  210.    Voltaire,  Prix  tU 

*  Bee  Annual  Register,  1776,      la  Justice  et  de  rHumamti,  art 

Pf.  146,    191;  1786,  p.    169;      zziv.;    Lea,  Supentitim    ami 


±u  naa  been  begun  as  early  as  1723  by 
in  Piedmont.     It  was  continued  by  tlie 
in  TuBcany,  and  it  was  soon  carried 
Sicilyt  and  Sayoy.^    In  Germany  serf 
liradal  obligations  still  existed  very  w 
time  of  the  Revolution,*  but  the  State 
ranifthafl  been  enfranchised  as  early  as  1! 
measure  was  carried  out   on  the  Sti 
Austria,^  while  in  Denmark  the  last  trf 
was  abolished  by  royal  authority.*    In 
serfdom  continued,  it  had  become,  unde 
of  the  King,  a  sort  of  fashion  among  thi 
ened  nobles  to  give  freedom  to  their  p 
khe  words  of  an  excellent  observer,  '  Tl 
bhe  North  were  travelling  fast  towarc 
iniversal  liberty/  *    The  exclusiveness  < 
•he  same  time  diminishing.    Never  bei 
he  small  republics  of  Italy,  had  comme 
antile  interests  occupied  so  great  a  j 
kmtinent  of  Europe ;  and  in  France 
■wmamMA  number  of  the  new  nobility 
lese  dasBOB  and  from  the  professions, 
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most  characteristic '  features  of  the  time.  Men  like 
Colbert  and  Louvois  and  Yergennes  and  Sartine  and 
Necker,  whose  families  had  very  recently  risen  from 
homble  positions,  directed  in  a  great  measure  the  6o« 
vemment,  while  the  social  influence  of  literature  was 
continually  increasing. 

The  changed  spirit  I  have  described  was  everywhere 
perceptible  in  the  laws.     It  was  still  more  perceptible 
in  their  administration,  and  the  immediate  impulse  of 
reform  all  over  Europe  appeared  to  come  f^m  the 
sovereigns.     The  language  of  Condorcet  in  describing 
the  condition  of  continental  Europe  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  death  of  Descartes  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, is  very  remarkable.     In  France,  Spain,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia,  he  says,  the  feeble  traces  of  political 
liberty  that  had  existed  had  disappeared,  but  these 
more  or  less  real  losses  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  destruction    of   arbitrary  aristocracies.     The 
quality  of  man  was  more  respected.     Royal  despotism 
destroyed  the  more  grievous  oppressions  and  humilia- 
tions of  feudalism.    A  new  spirit  of  equality  passed 
into  the  laws.     A  kind  of  despotism  arose  which  had 
been  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe.     It  was  almost  ab- 
Bolate  by  law,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  restrained 
by  opinion,  directed  by  enlighiciied  views,  and  miti- 
gated by  a  regard  to  its  own  interest,  and  it  often  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  increase  of  ridies,  industry,  and 
instruction,  and  sometimes  even  to  that  of  civil  liberty. 
Mamiers  were  softened  by  the  decay  of  prejudices ;  by 
the  growth  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  spirit ;  by 
the  horror  which  the  recollection  of  the  religious  wars 
had  produced ;  by  the  difiusion  of  philosophic  ideas  of 
equality  and  humanity.      Religious  intolerance  still 
lingered  in  the  statute-book,  but  it  was  now  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  human  prudence,  a  necessary  homage 
to  populxur  prejudices,  a  precaution  against  the  effer« 


his  followers  desired,  and  the  revolut: 
looked  forward  was  a  peaceful  and  a  . 
of  superstitioDy  barbarous  laws,  .and  f 
initiated  and  supported  by  royal  auth< 
treatise  called  the  *  Voyage  of  Reason 
as  late  as  1774,  he  enumerates  wit 
many  and  great  reforms  which  had  Ix 
during  the  century,  and  boasts  that 
lightenment  and  toleration  had  descei 
cUef  Courts  in  Europe,  and  was  not  unk 
Vatican.*    *  Everything  I  see,'  he  once 
the  seeds  of  a  revolution  which  will  in* 
and  which  I  shall  not  have  the  happii 
.  .  .* The  young  are  indeed  happy,  fi 
great  things.'  *  ^  The  general  weariness 
wrote  his  follower  Grimm,  '  which  is  n 
parts,  and  especially  in  Catholic  Stat< 
which  is  vaguely  agitating  the  minds  of 
ing  them  to  attack  religions  and  politi 
phenomenon  as  charttcteristic  of  our 
spirit  of  reform  was  of  the  sixteenth,  an( 
an  imminent  and  inevitable  revolution 
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8t  least  have  this  advantage  oyej/me  preceding  oneSi 
that  it  will  be  effected  without/^sting  any  blood.'  * 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  considera- 
tiona  that  the  influence  of  Voltaire  and  his  followers  in 
producing  the  Revolution,  though  real,  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  first  important  signs  of  political 
opposition,  indeed,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  philosophers,  but  in  those  conflicts  between  the 
Court  and  the  Parliaments  which  fill  a  great  part  of  the 
French  history  of  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  twelve  provincial 
parliaments,  which  at  this  time  existed  in  France,  were 
not  representative  and  legislative  assemblies.  They 
were  judicial  and  magisterial  bodies — High  Courts 
of  Justice  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  They  were  divided  into 
different  chambers,  and  they  exercised  the  highest 
jurisdiction  in  their  several  provinces,  but  they  also 
exercised  two  functions  which  were  of  a  political 
nature  They  had  a  right  of  remonstrating  against  the 
edicts  of  the  King,  and  they  claimed  the  much  more 
important  power  of  a  veto  upon  legislation,  When  the 
King  issued  an  edict  he  sent  it  to  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  to  be  registered ;  it  only  acquired  the  force  of 
law  after  this  registration,  and  the  Parliament  claimed 
liie  right  of  delaying  or  withholding  its  sanction. 
This  power,  however,  was  contested,  and  the  King  pos- 
sessed an  authority,  which,  when  fiilly  exerted,  com- 
pletely annihilated  it.  He  could  go  down  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  holding  what  was  called  ^  a  bed  of  justice/ 
could  by  his  simple  order  compel  the  Parliament  to 
legister  his  edict  on  pain  of  banishment  or  exile.    But 

>  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Oorrupondaneet  Jan.  1768, 


stances  had  contributed  to  weaken  tl 
Crown ;  and  especially  if  a  public  loai 
success  on  the  credit  of  the  Grovemni 
the  Mrliamentary  opposition  became  ' 
The  political  powers  of  the  Parli 
tlnoag^  several  phases,  which  are  n 
fiom  oontroverey  and  obscurity.    A 
long  period,  the  registration  of  edi 
nothing  more  than  a  legal  form  attest! 
cityy  but  carrying  with  it  no  further  p 
bilily.    Under  Lewis  XE.,  however,  t 
Paris  began,  before  registering  edicts 
strances  or  observations  about  them 
this  grew  into  a  recognised  right.    Tl 
Parliament  was  much  increased  under  \ 
the  Ckmrt  of  Peers,  drawn  from  the 
and  exercising  the  highest  jurisdiction, 
it;'  and  during  the  civil  wars,  and  e 
the  Fronde,  its  political  power  and  ac 
moosly  increased.    The  strong  gover 
XIV.  reduced  it  again  to  complete  pol 

I  ^H|g  nut  nl&vM^  Kw  ♦*•*  '^ —  ' 
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It  was  forbidden  to  remonstrate.  It  was  at  last  allowed 
to  make  representations,  but  only  eight  days  after  it 
liad  duly  registered  the  royal  edict,  and  it  was  now 
namly  confined  to  its  judicial  functions.  But  in  the 
weak  Governments  that  followed  the  death  of  Lewis 
HV.  the  Parliament  regained  its  authority.  It  an- 
nnlled  the  will  of  the  late  Eang ;  it  settled  the  Regency, 
audit  soon  made  itself  a  most  powerful  organ  of  opinion. 
The  sale  of  offices  had  given  it  a  great  independence, 
for  its  members  now  held  permanent  and  hereditary 
poets  which  they  had  purchased,  and  which  they  re- 
garded as  their  absolute  property.^  The  Parliament 
consisted  chiefly  of  men  who  had  sprung  from  the  richest 
fiunilies  of  the  third  estate ;  but  it  included  some  who 
belonged  or  were  allied  to  the  first  families  in  France, 
while  its  influence  extended  to  the  subordinate  law  courts 
and  to  all  the  humbler  members  of  the  legal  profession.' 
With  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce  that  pro- 
fession had  been  rising  rapidly  in  importance,  and  all 
o^et  France  it  looked  up  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  as 
its  supreme  representative. 

A  body  so  constituted,  so  widely  connected,  and 
with  such  great  powers  of  obstructing  and  directing  the 
administration  of  justice,  only  need^  a  popular  cause 
to  be  very  formidable.  It  found  this  in  the  dispute 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  when  the  Court 
nipported  the  former,  and  the  Parliament,  representing 
a  great  body  of  public  opinion,  constituted  itself  the 
chunpion  of  the  latter.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
yean  there  was  a  direct,  open,  and  serious  opposition 
to  the  Crown.    The  immediate  cause  was  the  famous 


>  See     Tooqaeville,     Ancien  '  See  the  excellent   remarks 
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BbU  Unigenitue,  which  had  been  promulgated  at  the 
inspiration  of  tbe  Jesuits,  in  1713,'  condemning  one 
hundred  and  one  propositiooe  in  a  nork  of  the  Janaenist 
Queenel,  and  among  others  several  relating  to  free  grace, 
which  appeared  almost  literally  extracted  from  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Augustine.  The  dispute  raged  incessantly  from 
the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Bull ;  and  in  1 730 
and  the  two  following  years  it  took  a  very  acute  form. 
An  Archbishop  of  Paris  attempted  to  compel  his  cleigy 
formally  to  accept  the  Boll,  and  he  excommunicated 
some  who  resisted.  They  consulted  the  lawyers,  and 
forty  Paris  advocates  drew  up  a  memorial,  inviting  an 
appeal  to  the  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
taining some  sentences  which,  in  a  despotic  monarchy, 
were  deemed  absolutely  revolutionary.  '  By  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,'  they  said, '  the  Parliaments 
are  the  Senate  of  the  nation ;  the  sovereign  depositors 
of  the  laws  of  the  State;  the  representatives  of  the 
public  authority.'  They  have  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  members  of  the  State.  No  one  has  a  right  to 
place  himself  above  their  decisions.  '  Laws  are  essen- 
tially conventions  between  those  who  govern,  and  those 
who  are  governed.' 

These  doctrines  were  censured  by  the  Council  of 
State  as  attacking  the  first  principle  of  the  French 
monarchy,  which  is,  that  the  whole  supreme  power 
rests  in  the  person  of  the  King.  The  advocates,  in 
their  reply,  acknowledged  this  principle ;  but  they  still 
maintained  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king- 
dom the  Parliaments  had  a  right  of  judging  on  app«tl 
abuses  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  lawyers  of  Paris 
and  Rouen  fully  supported  their  colleagues,  and  the 
quarrel  was  envenomed  by  the  appearance  in  the  arena 
of  several  bishops  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  on  the  o^er.  The  Parliament  ordered  the  enp- 
pressuin  of  a  number  of  Episcopal  pastorals  denying  its 
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jurisdiction  and  censuring  the  advocates,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1731  it  issued  a  decree  asserting  in  the  very 
words  of  old  French  laws  tiiat  *  the  temporal  power  is 
independent  of  all  other  Powers,  that  it  alone  has  thd 
right  of  restraining  the  subjects  of  the  Eong,  and  that 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  are  accountable  to  the  Par- 
liament, under  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  for  the 
exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.' 

Cardinal  Fleury  at  this  time  directed  the  adminis- 
tration of  France,  and  he  deeply  resented  these  proceed- 
ings.   By  the  advice  of  his  minister  and  of  his  Council, 
ihd  King  exiled  eleven  of  the  recalcitrant  advocates ; 
annDlled  the  recent  decree  of  Parliament ;  forbade  the 
Parliament  to  engage  in  any  discussion  on  ecclesiastical 
qneetions,  or  on  the  limits  between  the  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  refused  to  see  the  members 
when  they  went  to  remonstrate  against  this  restriction 
of  their  rights.     On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
Paris  refused  to  plead  in  the  law  courts  until  their  ex- 
iled colleagues  were  recalled,  and  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  threatened  to  resign  their  offices,  and  thus 
stop  the  whole  administration  of  justice  if  their  juris- 
diction and  liberty  were  curtailed.    They  were  sum- 
moned to  Compidgne,  and  sternly  rebuked  by  the  King; 
bat  they  pursued  their  course  in  defiance  of  the  royal 
oominands.     They  censured  a  new  pastoral  issued  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  forbade  its  distribution. 
The  King  at  once  annulled  the  order,  and  ccused  several 
of  the  offanding  members  to  be  arrested  and  exiled. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  magistrates  then  resigned,  leav- 
ing the  Parliament  House  amid  the  acclamations  of  an 
immense  crowd.     Threats  of  degradation,  exile,  and 
confiscation,  were  freely  employed  by  the  Court ;  but 
in  July  1782  a  kind  of  truce  was  made,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment consented  to  resume  its  functions. 

The  quarrel,  however,  almost  immediately  revive^ 
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The  Court  again  attempted  to  prevent  the  Parliamc 
from  discussing  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  it  determin 
to  limit  its  power  both  of  appeal  and  remonstrance, 
bed  of  justice  held  to  register  a  declaration  with  ti 
object,  was  pronounced  by  the  Parliament  to  be  inva 
on  account  of  a  technical  flaw,  and  the  Minister  at  on 
replied  by  exiling  no  less  than  139  magistrates.  Pub 
opinion  was  now  highly  excited ;  the  admioistration 
justice  was  seriously  impeded,  and  as  the  war  of  17 
was  just  breaking  out,  Fleury  feared  a  continuance 
intestine  troubles.  The  sentence  of  exile  against  t 
magistrates  was  accordingly  recalled  in  November  17t 
The  declaration  limiting  tiie  rights  of  the  Parliament  ^ 
suspended,  and  that  body  having  for  the  present  substa 
tially  triumphed,  the  conflict  was  for  a  time  terminat< 
Barbier,  who  has  so  fully  related  the  proceedings 
this  time,  notices  that '  the  good  City  of  Paris  was  Ja 
senist  from  head  to  foot.'  The  Parisians,  in  general, 
admits,  knew  nothing,  and  cared  nothing,  about  t 
theological  distinctions  that  were  at  issue;  but  th 
detested  Rome  and  the  Jesuits,  and  they  vehemeni 
applauded  the  resistance  of  the  magistrates.  A  pc 
tical  doctrine  analogous  to  the  Gallican  theory  of  Catl 
licism  now  came  into  fashion.  *  As  the  whole  Churc 
it  was  said,  '  is  above  the  Pope,  so  the  nation  is  abo 
the  King.'  Like  James  11.  of  England,  Lewis  XV.  h 
contrived  to  throw  into  opposition  the  political  fon 
which  were  naturally  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  t 
throne.  The  Gallican  form  of  Catholicism,  while  € 
tremely  jealous  of  Roman  meddling,  exalted  the  dv 
of  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign  as  highly  as  1 
Church  of  England,  and  on  this  point  there  was  no  d 
ference  between  the  Gallican  and  the  Jansenist. 
Parliament  of  magistrates  invested  with  high  judic 
duties,  and  holding  by  right  of  purchase  herediti 
offices  which  conveyed  the  privileges  of  nobility,  was 
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essentially  aristocratic  and  conservatiye  body.  It  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  school  of  freethinking  which  had 
arisen,  and  Voltaire's '  Letters  on  the  English '  had  been 
one  of  the  very  numerous  books  which  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  had  ordered  to  be  burnt.  But  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  real  repre- 
sentative system,  this  body  had  now  become  the  chief 
bulvrark  against  despotism,  and  the  best  exponent  of 
Hxe  popular  feeling,  and  there  was  a  great  desire  to 
aggrandise  its  power.  A  memoir  was  circulated  argu- 
ing that  the  French  Parliaments  were  coeval  with  the 
monarchy,  and  rightful  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  power  claimed  by  the  King's  Council  over 
them  was  an  usurpation.  ^  The  business  of  a  sovereign,' 
it  continued,  *  is  to  maintain,  and  not  to  destroy  the 
laws.  This  is  his  oath — ^this  is  the  contract  which  he 
has  made  with  his  people.  As  he  cannot  make  laws 
without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  he  ought  to  ac* 
qoiesce  in  its  refusals  or  remonstrances.  If  the  magis* 
^tes  abandoned  their  right  of  resistance,  they  would 
be  taise  to  their  duties.'  ^ 

The  peace  of  1738,  giving  Lorraine  to  Prance,  threw 
some  credit  over  the  Grovemment  of  Lewis  XY, ;  but  it 
was  almost  the  last  gleam  of  success  in  his  long  and 
ignoble  reign.  During  the  war  that  preceded  it,  the 
conflicts  between  the  Court  and  Parliament  were  sus- 
pended ;  but  they  revived  in  the  last  years  of  the  life  of 
Fleuiy,  and  again  after  a  few  years'  interval,  in  1747 
and  the  following  years.  The  questions  at  issue  still 
leiated  chiefly  to  tiie  limits  of  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral jurisdiction,  and  the  right  of  Parliament  as  a 
judicial  body  to  control  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical 

*  See  ft  yery  fall  acooont  of  tizi,  L* Esprit  publie  au  XVIII 
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power ;  but  the  Parliament  also  made  some  real  at- 
tempts to  check,  by  repeated  remonstrances .  against 
new  taxes,  the  financial  ruin  which  was  approadiing. 
The  tax  known  as  '  the  tenth '  had  been  imposed  as  a 
war  tax,  and  an  attempt  to  continue  it  in  time  of  peace 
caused  violent  and  general  discontent,  and  was  resisted 
by  several  provincial  Parliaments.  A  modified  form 
known  as  *  the  twentieth '  was  at  last  adopted ;  but  it 
was  only  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  at  the  express 
command  of  the  King,  and  it  was  only  collected  with 
great  difficulty,  and  sometimes  by  force  of  arms.^  From 
1748  to  1758,  discontent  arose  in  Paris  almost  to  the 
point  of  revolution.  The  popularity  of  the  King  had 
totally  gone.  He  was  sunk  in  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  vice,  almost  indifierent  to  public  affidrs,  and 
swayed  to  and  &o  by  a  succession  of  mistresses,  and 
the  extravagance  of  his  Court  was  unchecked,  while  the 
finances  of  the  country  were  all  but  ruined,  and  while 
its  industry  was  crushed  by  excessive  and  unequal 
taxation.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  was 
extremely  unpopular,  for  it  terminated  a  costly  war 
without  obtaining  for  France  a  single  advantage  for 
the  sacrifices  she  had  made. 

An  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  exemption  from 
taxation  which  the  clergy  enjoyed,  was  resisted  and 
failed,  and  the  fanaticism  of  De  Beaumont,  who  had 
been  made  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1746,  fanned  the 
Jansenist  quarrel  into  a  flame.  He  ordered  his  priests 
to  refuse  the  Sacrament,  even  in  the  agony  of  death,  to 
any  one  who  could  not  show  a  ticket  of  confession, 
proving  that  he  had  accepted  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  and 
he  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  complete  control  over 
the  hospitals  of  Paris.  On  both  points  he  was  resisted 
by  the  Parliament.     Priests  who  had  refused  the  Sacra- 
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mente  under  these  circumstances  were  prosecuted,  im- 
prisoned, or  exiled.    The  Government  interposed  in 
their  favour,  and  in  several  cases  annulled  their  con- 
demnation,  and  there  were  vehement  recriminations 
between  the  Court  and  the  Parliaments  in  which  public 
opinion  was  unquestionably  with  the  latter.     Supported 
by  the  provincial  Parliaments,  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
in  1752,tormall7  condemned  the  tickets  of  confession,  for- 
bade any  ecclesiastics  to  refuse  the  Sacraments  because 
those  tickets  were  not  produced,  ordered  its  decree  to 
be  posted  at  the  comers  of  every  street  in  Paris,  burnt 
a  number  of  sermons  and  episcopal  mandates,  accused 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  of '  schismatic  manoeuvres,'  and 
of  disobeying  its  orders,  and  even  seized  on  his  temporal 
possessions. 

The  Government  in  February  1753  interposed  by  the 
forai  called  a '  main  levSe '  to  prevent  the  confiscation,  and 
ordered  the  Parliament,  by  letters  patent,  to  abstain  from 
any  further  action  on  the  subject.  The  Parliament  re- 
fused to  register  these  letters,  and  declared  its  determina- 
tion to  resist.  In  the  night  of  May  8  and  9, 1 733,  letters 
of  *  cachet '  were  issued,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  except  those  who  formed  the  *  grand 
chamber,'  were  exiled,  and  ordered  to  leave  Paris  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  *  grand  chamber '  was  the  first 
of  the  seven  chambers  into  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
was  divided,  and  it  was  hoped  that  its  members,  as  they 
consisted  of  the  older  magistrates,  many  of  whom  re- 
ceived pensions  from  the  Court,  would  prove  flexible. 
They  declared,  however,  that  they  shared  the  sentiments 
of  their  colleagues,  and  they  were  accordingly  exiled  to 
Pontoise,  and  afterwards  to  Soissons.  The  remon- 
strances drawn  up  by  the  Parliament  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  by  ecclesiastics,  and 
of  the  rights  of  Pai'liament  by  the  Court,  were  widely 
drcolated,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  on  opinion. 
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The  provincial  Parliaments  supported  the  Parlia* 
ment  of  Paris,  and  the  conflict  became  continually  more 
bitter.  The  University  of  Paris  and  a  number  of  legal 
bodies  sent  deputations  congratulating  the  magistrates 
on  their  firmness.  Swarms  of  anonymous  or  pseudony- 
mous pamphlets  and  lampoons  assailed  the  Grovemment 
and  the  clergy.  Seditious  placards  appeared  upon  the 
walls.  Immense  assemblages  attended  the  funerals  of 
those  who  had  been  refused  the  Sacraments  on  their 
deathbeds.  Riots  broke  out  in  many  quarters  and  nu- 
merous arrests  were  made.  A  spirit  of  fierce  persecu- 
tion seemed  to  animate  those  in  power.  Refusals  of 
the  Sacraments  greatly  multiplied.  There  was  a  new 
and  severe  persecution  of  Protestants,  and  a  greatly  in* 
creased  stringency  in  the  censorship  of  the  press.  For 
eight  nights  after  the  disgrace  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  cavalry,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Archbishop  was  protected  by  a  large 
body  of  soldiers.  It  was  at  this  time  that  D'Argenson 
wrote :  *  The  loss  of  religion  in  France  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  English  philosophy  ;  which  has  only  in- 
fluenced about  a  hundred  philosophers  in  Paiis,  but  to 
the  hatred  of  the  priests,  which  has  now  risen  to  excess. 
The  ministers  of  religion  can  scarcely  show  themselves 
in  the  streets  without  being  hooted,  and  all  this  comes 
from  the  Bull  Unigenitus  and  from  the  disgrace  of  the 
Parliament.'  ^  A  royal  court  established  to  fulfil  the 
fimctions  of  the  Parliament  had  no  weight  or  influence, 
and  words  were  spoken  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  There  were  rumours  that  all 
the  Parliaments  united  would  demand  the  assembly  of 
the  States-General  to  represent  authoritatively  the  whole 
nation.  A  bishop  of  Montauban  in  1753,  in  a  pastoral 
which  was  suppressed  by  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse, 

>  D*Argen8on,  Mi'tnoireSt  viii.  85  ;  Hocqaain,  p.  170. 
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called  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  the  English 

Parliament  and  Charles  I.,  and  insinuated  that  another 

Parliament  might  be  the  means  of  conducting  another 

king  to  the  scaffold.^    The  suppression  of  the  Ghatelet, 

the  law  court  which  fulfilled  some  of  the  suspended 

functions  of  the  Parliament,  was  expected,  and  D'Argen- 

son  relates  the  prediction  of  a  magistrate,  with  which  he 

himself  agreed,  that  in  that  case  '  the  shops  would  at 

once  be  closed,  barricades  would  be  thrown  up  in  the 

streets,  and  in  this  way  the  Revolution  would  begin.'  * 

•Everything,'  wrote  that  very  acute  observer  in  March 

1754,  *  is  preparing  the  way  for  civil  war.  ...  It  is 

the  priests  who  are  everywhere  pushing  on  these  troubles 

and  this  disorder.     The  minds  of  men  are  turning  to 

discontent  aild  disobedience,  and    everything    seems 

moving  towards  a  great  revolution,  both  in  religion  and 

government.'*     'The  evil  resulting  from  our  absolute 

monarchical  Government,'  he  wrote  on  another  occasion, 

'is  persuading  all  France  and  all  Europe,  that  it  is  the 

worst  of  Grovemments.  .  •  •  This  opinion  advances,  rises, 

Btiengthens,  and  may  lead  to  a  national  revolution ; '  ^ 

and  he  predicted  forty  years  before  the  Revolution  ao- 

toally  broke  out,  that  a  great  diminution  of  kingly 

power  *  and  even  republicanism '  was  the  probable  issue 

m  Prance.* 

The  journals  of  D'Argenson  between  1 740  and  1756 
are  full  of  such  predictions,  and  they  paint  with  a  won- 
derful sagacity  the  signs  of  the  times.  '  A  philosophic 
wind  of  fi'ee  and  anti-monarchical  government  blows 
upon  us — ^it  is  passing  into  the  minds  of  men.  ...  A 
levolution  may  be  accomplished  with  less  opposition 
than  is  supposed,  ...  it  may  be  made  by  acclama« 


»  Eocqnain,  p.  176.  *  Ibid.  vii.  294,  295. 
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tion.  .  •  .  All  orders  are  at  once  diacontented.  Every- 
thing 18  combustible.  A  riot  may  pass  into  revolt^  and 
a  revolt  into  a  complete  Bevolation.'  'The  woids 
^'nation''  and  *^ State^  were  never  heard  so  often  as 
now.  They  were  never  pronounced  under  Lewis  JU.V. 
There  was  then  no  idea  corresponding  to  them.  .  •  • 
This  comes  to  us  from  the  Parliament  and  fix)m  the 
English.'  *  Our  opinions  are  much  inflnenoed  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  England,  and  opinion  governs  the 
world.  Who  can  say  whether  in  the  futoie,  despotism 
will  increase  or  diminish  in  France  ?  For  my  part,  I 
look  forward  to  the  latter,  and  even  to  repub&canism. 
I  have  seen  in  my  life  the  respect  and  love  of  the  people 
for  royalty  diminish.  Lewis  XV.  has  not  known  how 
to  govern  either  as  a  despot  or  as  a  gdoA  chief  of  a 
republic,  and  woe  to  the  royal  authority  when  neither 
course  is  taken.'  The  Grovemment  is  *  an  extravagant 
anarchy.'  '  No  firmness,  no  resolution,  no  decision  of 
any  kind.  It  is  a  weathercock  blown  on  in  tarns  by 
the  courtiers  who  surround  it.'  *  Weakness  and  sub- 
mission to  ill-directed  impulses  injure  society  mudi 
more  seriously  than  the  most  refined  malice.  Hus 
reign  is  a  proof,  for  with  these  faults  it  has  produced 
more  evil  than  the  much  more  tyrannical  reigns  that 
preceded  it.'  * 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  conflict  I  have 
described  was  almost  unconnected  with  the  philosophi- 
cal, freethinking,  and  literary  movement  to  which  the 
Revolution  has  been  too  lai'gely  attributed.  It  had 
risen  to  a  great  height  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
before  Voltaire  had  made  any  serious  attack  on  the 
Christian  faith,  before  the  publication  of  the  •  Enqrdo* 
paedia,'  before  any  of  the  important  writings  of  Boos* 

'  D*Argen8on,vi.  464,  vii.  242,      lected  by  Booqaain  and  Anb«r* 
▼iii.  315.    Many  other  passages      tin. 
io  the  same  effect  have  been  ool- 
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Bean,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Helv^tiuB,  or  Holbach.  At 
the  same  time,  as  Voltaire  had  truly  said,  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  reasoning,  unknown  in  the  previous  reign, 
liad  long  been  abroad,  and  it  weakened  the  empire  of 
authority  and  tradition.  It  was  at  the  end  of  1758 
that  Chesterfield  wrote  the  well-known  letter  to  his  son, 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  signs  of  catastrophe  which 
he  saw  gathering  in  France — the  King  at  once  despised 
and  bated,  'jealous  of  the  Parliaments  who  would  sup* 
port  his  authority,  and  a  devoted  bigot  to  the  Church 
that  would  destroy  it' — his  ministers  disunited  and 
incapable — ^the  people  poor  and  discontented — the  clergy 
and  the  Parliaments  irreconcilable  enemies.  '  GHbe 
French  nation,'  he  continued,  *  reasons  freely,  which 
they  never  did  before,  upon  matters  of  religion  and 
government,  and  begins  to  be  spregiudicati :  the  officers 
do  80  too :  in  short,  all  the  symptoms  which  I  have  ever 
met  with  in  history  previous  to  great  changes  and  revo- 
lations  in  government,  now  exist  and  daily  increase  in 
Prance/* 

Madame  de  Pompadour  perhaps  saved  the  country 
from  an  immediate  rising,  by  inducing  the  King  in  the 
summer  of  1754  once  more  to  reverse  his  policy.  Em- 
ploying as  a  pretext  the  birth  of  the  prince  who  was 
afterwards  Lewis  XVI.,  he  suppressed  the  unpopular 
royal  Court,  recalled  and  reinstated  the  Parliament  of 
Pans,  and  released  the  magistrates  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned. There  was  for  a  time  great  exultation  in 
Paris,  and  it  was  increased  when  the  King,  having 
▼ainly  endeavoured  to  induce  the  bishops  to  abandon 
their  war  against  Jansenism,  and  especially  the  tickets 
of  confession,  exiled  the  Archbishops  of  Paris  and  Aix 
and  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Troyes.  For  a  time, 
the  policy  of  the  Court  seemed  completely  changed. 

>  Chesterfield's  Letters,  ii.  818,  819. 
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The  Parlianients  were  left  free  to  proeecute  and  punish 
priests  who  refused  the  Sacraments  to  those  who  had 
not  accepted  the  Papal  Bull.  The  persecution  of  Pro- 
testants was  arrested.  The  ^  EncyclopsBdia,'  which  had 
been  suppressed,  was  again  allowed  to  appear,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  was  once  more  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Court,  and  took  no  resolution  without  consult- 
ing the  King.  There  seldom  was  a  stranger  example 
of  that  extreme  vacillation,  that  instability  of  policy 
which  was  rapidly  educating  the  French  people  into 
habits  of  insubordination  and  opposition,  and  it  is  also 
curious  to  observe  even  at  this  time  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  moderation  and  measure  which  is  now  the 
characteristic  defect  of  French  political  life.  In  coun- 
tries where  constitutional  government  really  flourishes, 
political  disputes  are  habitually  settled  by  compromise, 
and  in  the  way  of  bargain.  In  France  all  political  life 
is  modelled  after  war,  and  it  is  the  main  object  of  the 
victorious  party  to  pursue  its  advantage  to  the  utmost. 
Some  priests  were  condemned  by  the  Parliament  to 
perpetual  banishment;  some  who  refrised  to  appear 
before  it  were,  in  their  absence,  condemned  to  the 
galleys;  numerous  writings  against  the  Parliament 
were  burnt ;  the  sentences  were  placarded  in  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  Paris,  and  the  Parliament  even 
went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  decree  declaring  that  the  Bull 
was  not  a  rule  of  faith,  and  forbidding  any  ecclesiastic, 
*  of  whatever  order,  quality,  or  dignity  he  might  be,  to 
attribute  to  it  this  character.'  The  decree  was  evi- 
dently  directed  against  the  bishops,  and  it  was  no  lees 
evidently  an  invasion  of  their  rightful  spiritual  province. 
Public  opinion,  however,  strongly  supported  it,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  priests,  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
such  that  they  could  scarcely  appear  without  insult  in 
the  streets.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  availing  himself 
of  the  September  vacation  of  the  Parliament  in  1756, 
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ed  an  instraction  excommunicating  all  priests  who 
linistered  the  Sacrament  in  obedience  to  orders  irom 
ecular  tribunal,  all  Catholics  who  asked  for  such 
drs,  and  all  magistrates  who  granted  them,  and  he 
ounced  that  more  than  sixty  bishops  were  ready  to 
port  him.  The  Chatelet,  as  the  Parliament  was  not 
ing,  took  up  the  matter,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
^bishop  was  publicly  burnt,  amid  the  applause  of  a 
at  multitude.  The  Archbishop  retaliated  by  threat- 
Dg  with  excommunication  all  who  read  the  sentence 
the  Chatelet.  The  Chatelet  forbade  anyone  to  print 
nrculate  this  '  mandement '  under  penalty  of  corporal 
aishment,  and  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight  condemned 
the  fire  the  pastorals  of  seven  other  bishops  who  had 
pressed  their  concurrence  with  the  Archbishop.' 

The  Government,  alarmed  at  the  fiiry  of  the  religious 
r  which  appeared  daily  increasing,  privately  appealed 
Benedict  XIV.,  who  was  at  this  time  governing  the 
arch  with  eminent  wisdom  and  moderation.  It  was 
possible,  however,  for  a  Pope  to  abandon  or  retract  a 
pal  Bull,  and  with  the  best  intentions  Benedict  only 
ined  the  flame.  He  issued  a  brief,  declaring  the  Bull 
ligenitus  to  be  a  law  of  the  Church  which  could  not  be 
)ndiated  without  danger  to  salvation ;  but  in  order  to 
aid  scandal,  the  French  priests  were  directed  to  ad- 
nister  the  Sacraments  to  suspected  Jansenists  'at 
iir  own  risk  and  peril,'  and  to  refuse  them  only  to 
otorious  *  Jansenists.  The  King  sent  this  brief  to 
3  bishops  with  an  order  to  conform  to  it,  but  the  Par- 
ment  refused  all  conciliation  and  issued  a  decree 
ppressing  the  Papal  brief.* 

It  was  evident  that  the  Parliament  was  obtaining  an 
tirely  new  position  and  authority  in  the  State,  and 
was  equally  evident  that  a  very  formidable  public 

»  Eocquain,  pp.  183-199.  *  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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opinion  had  suddenly  arisen.  Discusaions  about  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State  might  be  heard  even 
among  the  common  people  in  the  market-place,  and  the 
question  whether  France  was  a  tempered  and  represen- 
tative monarchy,  or  ah  uncontrolled  despotism^  like 
Turkey,  was  eagerly  debated.  If  the  King  possessed 
the  power  he  had  frequently  exercised,  of  giving  hia 
edicts  the  force  of  law  by  means  of  '  beds  of  justice/  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Parliament,  France 
was  in  fact  a  pure  despotism ;  but  the  opinion  was  now 
becoming  almost  universal,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Court  and  of  the  clergy,  that  no  edict  had  the  force  of 
law  which  had  not  been  registered  by  the  free  consent 
of  the  magistrates.  'The  people,'  wrote  D'Argenson, 
*  are  become  great  lovers  of  Parliaments.  They  see 
in  them  a  remedy  for  the  vexations  they  suffer  on  all 
sides.  All  this  foreshadows  some  revolt  tiiat  is  already 
smouldering.'  *  If  it  should  become  necessaiy  to  as- 
semble the  States-General,  they  would  not  assemble  in 
vain.'  The  Parliaments  were  spoken  of  as  the  *  National 
Government,'  *  the  true  Monarch  of  France/  *ihe  sonioe 
of  legitimate  power.'  * 

The  provincial  Pai*liaments  had  also  begun  to  act  in 
close  concert  with  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  doc- 
trine had  grown  up  that  they  were  all  only  parts,  or 
according  to  the  received  phrase  '  classes '  of  a  single 
organic  whole,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  States- 
General,  was  the  permanent  and  legitimate  representa- 
tive of  the  nation.  The  Parliaments  themselves  sup- 
ported this  claim,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  admitted 
it  would  completely  transform  the  government  of  the 
countiy. 

Another  consequence  of  this  religious  war  was  a 
portentously  rapid  spread  of  religious  sceptidsnu  Any- 

*  Rooquain,  pp.  194-196;  Anbertin,  pp  S74-4t7& 
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one  who  has  any  real  knowledge  of  life  will  have  per- 
ceived that  great  changes  of  opinion  among  large  masses 
of  men  are  almost  always  effected,  not  by  direct  argu- 
ment, but  by  a  change  of  predispositions  and  sympathies. 
When  the  tide  of  opinion  flows  strongly  against  a  class, 
the  minds  of  men  will  be  prepared  to  question  or  reject 
what  they  teach.    The  great  literary  movement  against 
Christianity  was  conducted  with  genius  and  persever- 
ance ;  but  it  would  never  have  had  a  wide  and  popular 
influence,  if  men  had  not  been  prepared  to  receive  it. 
It  was  the  hatred  excited  by  arrogant,  persecuting,  and 
meddling  priests ;  it  was  the  wrangling  that  constantly 
took  place  at  marriages  and  deathbeds ;  it  was  the  per- 
petual interference  of  Jesuits   with   the  relations  of 
domestic  life,  that  had  gradually  opened  the   French 
mind.    It  was  noticed  at  the  Carnival  of  1756  that  the 
most  popular  figures  were  ignoble  caricatures  of  eccle- 
siastics, monks,  and  nuns,'  and  a  swarm  of  writings 
were  now  circulated  firom  hand  to  hand,  assailing  the 
Tery  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  Court,  alarmed  at  the  growing  claims  of  the 
Parliaments,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion from  the  clergy  for  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which 
was  just  breaking  out,  and  justly  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment by  the  Parliament  of  the  Papal  Bull,  which  had 
been  recommended  to  it,  turned  violently  to  the  other 
ride.  In  December  1756,  the  King  went  down  with 
great  ceremony  to  the  Parliament,  and  having  held  a 
bed  of  justice,  he  authoritatively  enjoined  the  reception 
of  the  Bull  as  a  decree  of  the  Church ;  curtailed  the 
judicial  functions  of  Parliament  in  ecclesiastical  cases, 
and  peremptorily  declared  that  he  would  enforce  his 
decision  by  the  full  weight  of  his  authority.  Menacing 
rigDS  of  popular  indignation  appeared ;  but  there  was 

*  D*Argenton,  ix.  216. 
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no  actual  outbreak,  and  the  attempt  of  Damiens  on  the 
life  of  the  King  turned  for  the  moment  the  popular 
sentiment.  The  next  few  years  present  a  confused 
and  stormy  picture  of  conflict  and  vacillation.  Oreat 
numbers  of  the  magistrates  resigned  their  offices.  The 
courts  of  justice  were  again  interrupted.  Seditious 
placards  again  appeared  in  the  streets.  Nearly  every 
new  tax  required  for  the  war  produced  a  wrangle,  and 
the  Parliament  of  Besan9on  having  distinguished  itself 
by  its  opposition  to  an  unpopular  tax,  four  of  its 
members  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  twenty^ight 
exiled.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  now  described  arrests 
by  letters  of  *  cachet '  as  *  the  irregular  methods  of 
absolute  power,'  and  as  contrary  to  the  •  rights  of  the 
nation.'  It  remonstrated  again  and  again,  in  terms 
which  excited  the  warm  admiration  of  Burke,^  against 
the  extravagance  and  complete  absence  of  any  real 
control,  that  prevailed  in  French  finances.  It  openly 
questioned  the  authority  of  beds  of  justice  to  compel  it 
to  register  decrees,  to  which  it  had  not  fully  consented. 
It  maintained  in  concurrence  with  the  provincial  Parlia- 
ments the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  all  the  Parliaments 
of  the  nation,  and  of  the  existence  of  fundamental  laws 
which  the  Sovereign  could  not  disregard.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chancellor  in  the  name  of  the  King  sternly 
blamed  the  remonstrances  of  the  Parliament,  and  em- 
phatically asserted  that  the  whole  sovereign  power  of 
the  country  resided  in  the  Eling.  The  Archbishop  was 
recalled  from  exile  ;  but  soon  on  new  provocation  was 
again  exiled,  and  the  same  system  of  alternate  severity 
and  indulgence  was  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  magis- 
trates. Freethinking  and  seditious  writers  were  fiercely 
pursued,  and  in  this  respect  there  was  little  difference 


'  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  his  Observations  on  the  StaU  of  tks 

Nation, 
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between  the  opposing  parties.  Among  other  instances 
of  petty  persecution,  an  advocate  was  struck  oflf  the 
rolls,  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  for  having 
written  against  the  refusal  of  Christian  burial  to 
actors.* 

One  great  concession,  however,  was  made  to  public 
opinion.     A  series  of  recent  scandals  had  strengthened 
the  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  which  had  now  become  one 
of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  French  mind.     All  the 
Parliaments  were  united  in  hatred  of  them,  and  the  im- 
moral or  seditious  sentiments  in  their  writings  were 
abundantly  exposed.    Their  books  were  now  publicly 
burnt.     Their  houses  were  suppressed.     Their  schools 
were  closed,  and  at  last,  in  1764,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  nation,  the  order  was  absolutely  banished  from 
the  soil  of  France. 

The  royal  power,  however,  seemed  evidently  sink- 
ing. The  disasters  of  Bossbach,  Crevelt,  Minden,  Belle- 
isle  and  Quebec  fell .  with  crushing  efifects,  and  the 
Peace  of  1763  was  the  most  calamitous  and  humiliating 
iti  modem  French  history.  It  was  more  so  even  than 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  for  then  at  least  the  original  ob- 
ject of  the  war  had  been  accomplished  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  Bourbon  prince  on  the  Spanish  throne.  By 
claiming  absolute  authority  the  monarchy  incurred  and 
accepted  undivided  responsibility ;  and  it  had  given 
France  neither  internal  peace,  nor  financial  prosperity, 
nor  military  glory,  and  had  led  her  into  a  disastrous 
conflict  with  a  great  constitutional  kingdom.  The 
splendour  with  wHch  the  genius  of  the  elder  Pitt  irra- 
diated English  parliamentary  life,  the  soundness  of 
English  finance,  the  magnificence  of  the  English  con- 
quests, had  all  their  part  in  discrediting  by  contrast 
tiie  form  of  government  existing  in  France.     It  h&d  of 

*  fioc^aain,  p.  22Gb 
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late  years  become  very  OQminon  to  oompare  the  ti 

countries,  and  there  was  hardly  more  than  one  point  i 
which  the  comparison  oonld  at  this  time  fill  a  Frenc 
man  with  legitimate  pride.  French  oontemporaiy  lit 
rature,  indeed,  was  in  influence  and  genius  the  first 
the  world,  yet  almost  every  French  writer  had  be 
treated  as  a  criminal,  and  almost  every  French  book 
importance  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  the  €rover 
ment. 

The  question  of  taxation  again  gave  rise  to  serio 
conflicts,  The  war  had  ended,  but  a  burden  of  ov( 
whelming  weight  still  continued.  In  May  1763,  a  b 
of  justice  was  held  in  which  edicts,  removing  some  tas 
but  imposing  others,  were  r^stered  by  express  roj 
command.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  protested  agaii 
these  forced  registrations  as  *  tending  to  the  subversi 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,'  and  some 
the  provincial  Parliaments  positively  refused  to  r^sl 
the  edicts  until  detailed  accounts  of  the  finances  of  t 
nation  had  been  laid  before  them.  '  The  magistrate 
it  was  said, '  were  not  called  together  to  register  t 
royal  edicts  in  order  to  approve  of  them  blindly,'  a 
they  ordered  their  remonstrances  to  be  printed  a 
disseminated.  The  King  on  his  side  suppressed  the 
remonstrances,  and  the  commanders  of  the  provini 
were  directed  *  manu  militari '  to  obtain  the  registi 
tion  of  the  edicts.  Numbers  of  magistrates  were  t 
rested.  Some  signed  in  the  pre.sence  and  under  t 
intimidation  of  soldiers.  Eighty  members  of  the  B 
liament  of  Rouen  resigned.  The  Parliament  of  Pa 
in  a  strong  remonstrance  supported  the  provinc 
Parliaments,  described  the  conduct  of  the  Grovemmc 
in  imposing  its  edicts  by  force  of  arms  as  placing  1 
French  nation  in  the  position  of  a  humiliated  and  si 
jugated  people,  and  declared  that  these  attacks  oi 
*  sacred  and  inviolable  magistracy'  must   shake  t 
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stability  of  the  throne,  and  teach  the  people  that  what 
was  maintained  by  force  might  be  overthrown  by  force. 
No  edicts,  the  Parliament  now  boldly  said,  were  law- 
fully obligatory  which  had  not  been  *  freely  registered,' 
not  only  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  by  all  the 
Parliaments  in  France.  The  Government,  alarmed  at 
the  resistance  it  encountered,  modified  its  edicts,  an- 
nounced to  the  Parliaments  that  the  King  was  willing 
of  his  clemency  to  pardon  their  rebellion,  invited  them 
to  communicate  their  views  about  possible  improve- 
ments in  the  management  of  the  finances,  and  enjoined 
an  absolute  silence  on  all  that  had  happened.^ 

If  the  Revolution  had  at  this^  time  broken  out,  it 
would  probably  have  excited  but  little  surprise^  In  the 
'Emile'  of  Rousseau,  which  was  published  in  1762, 
there  occurs  the  remarkable  prediction  that '  Europe  was 
approaching  a  state  of  crisis  and  the  age  of  revolutions,' 
and  that  none  of  its  great  monarchies  were  likely  to 
last  long.*  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year  Wilkes 
was  in  Paris,  and  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Lord  Temple 
he  described  the  violence  with  which  the  Parliaments 
were  treated,  and  added, '  The  most  sensible  men  here 
tUnk  that  this  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion.''  Burke,  looking  on  the  subject  from  another 
side,  showed  clearly  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1769 
how  financial  disorders  were  preparing  the  way  for  a 
great  convulsion  that  might  affect  not  only  France  but 
all  Europe.^    The  clergy,  indignant  at  the  expulsion  of 


*  Boeqnain,  pp.  239-248. 

*  EmiUt  liTie  iiL 

*  QrenviUs  Papers,  n.  99, 100. 

*  *  Indeed,  under  snoh  extieme 
ftnttneea  and  distraction  laboozs 
the  whole  body  of  their  finanoes, 
M  iat  does  their  charge  oatnin 
their  sapplj  in  every  particular, 
that  DO  man,  I  believe,  who  has 


considered  their  affairs  with  any 
degree  of  attentionor  information, 
but  must  hourly  look  for  some 
extraordinary  convulsion  in  that 
whole  system;  the  effect  of  which 
on  France,  and  even  on  all  £  urope, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.* — 
Observations  on  ths  State  of  ih$ 
Nation, 
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the  Jesuits,  at  the  contempt  with  which  two  Papal  Bulls 
in  favour  of  that  order  were  treated,  and  at  the  rapid 
increase  of  sceptical  writings  and  opinions,  held  a 
General  Assembly  in  1765,  in  which  they  condemned 
the  writings  of  Helv^tius,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  and  Boofl- 
seau,  and  declared  that '  the  spirit  of  the  century  seemed 
to  threaten  the  State  with  a  revolution,  which  was  likely 
to  result  in  a  general  ruin  and  destruction/  ^ 

In  the  same  assembly  they  once  more  asserted  as 
against  the  Parliaments  the  entire  independence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  in  all  things  relating  to  Gk)d,  and 
especially  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
declaring  that  the  Bull  Unigenitus  was  *a  dogmatic 
judgment  of  the  Universal  Church,'  they  prononnced 
that  those  who  were  refractory  to  it  must,  like  other 
public  sinners,  be  publicly  refused  the  Sacraments. 
The  Parliament  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  a  circular  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of 
llheims  to  be  burnt.  The  King,  on  the  petition  of  the 
bishops,  cancelled  this  decree.  The  censured  writings 
were  assiduously  circulated,  together  with  pamphlets 
accusing  the  magistrates  of  *  deliberately  labouring  to 
overthrow  the  throne  and  the  altar,*  and  petitions  ask- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits.  At  last  in  May 
1766  an  order  of  Council  was  published,  ordering  the 
observance  of  the  Gallican  maxims  of  1682  fixing  the 
bounds  of  the  two  powers,  and  it  at  the  same  time 
repeated  the  declaration  of  1731  prescribing  absolute 
silence  on  these  questions.* 

It  was  little  more  than  a  dead  letter,  and  the  contest 
between  the  Parliaments  and  the  bishops  continued  with 
unabated  virulence ;  but  it  no  longer  excited  the  same 
interest.     The  anti-Christian  movement  was  now  at  iti 

*  Bocqaain,  pp.  251-258.  •  Ibid.  pp.  252-366. 
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height,  and  the  public  had  ceased  to  care  about  the  Bull 
Unigenitus.     The  atrocious  punishment  of  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Barre,  a  young  soldier  of  nineteen,  who  was  con- 
demned for  blasphemy  in  1766,  tortured  with  horrible 
severity,  and  then  beheaded,  excited  a  deep-seated  in- 
dignation, and   innumerable  writings  were  circulated 
advocating  complete  religious   toleration,  and  attack- 
ing priests,  monks,  nuns,  Christianity,  and  even  Theism 
itself.    Many  who  sold  these  writings  were  thrown  into 
piison,  and  some  were  sent  to  the  galleys ;  but  it  was 
plain  that  the  anti-Christian  literature  represented  the 
opinions,  and  met  the  demands,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  educated  classes,  and  that  crowds  of  administrators 
in  all  departments  connived  at  or  favoured  its  circulation. 
Atheism  had  penetrated  into  the  monasteries,  perhaps 
even  into  the  episcopal  palaces,  and  the  sincere  Catholics 
did  nothing  to  make  their  religion  respected.     The 
&culty  of  theology  selected  this  time  to  declare  that 
religious  intolerance  was  of  the  essence  of  Catholicism, 
and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  princes  to  place  their  sworda 
at  the  service  of  the  faith.*     I  have  already  mentioned 
the  episcopal  memorial  of  1770,  *on   the  evil  conse- 
quences of  liberty  of  thinking  and  printing.'  *     What 
little  devotion  remained  was  of  a  very  sickly  character. 
A  skull  illuminated  with  tapers,  and  adorned  with  rib- 
bons and  pearls,  might  at  this  time  be  commonly  found 
in  a  devout  lady's  boudoir.     It  was  called  'La  Belle 
Hignonne,'  and  the  devotee  was  accustomed  to  spend  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  prayer  and  meditation  before  it. 
The  Queen  was  much  addicted  to  this  devotion,  and  the 
^11  before  which  she  prayed  was  said  to  be  that  of 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos.* 

Nearly  everjrthing  strong,  masculine,  and  intelleo- 

>  Rocquain,  p.  262.  *  Ibid.  p.  276. 
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tual,  was  opposed  to  the  Church,  and  the  great  fSskVoar 
which  the  chief  sovereigns  of  Europe  showed  to  the 
Encyclopaedists  reacted  upon  and  elevated  their  position 
in  Prance.  Voltaire  boasted,  with  some  truth,  that 
their  ideas  were  in  the  ascendant  from  St.  Petereburg 
to  Cadiz.  How  little  the  French  Government  itself 
regarded  Papal  anathemas,  was  shown  by  its  conduct  in 
1768,  when  having  quan*elled  with  the  Pope,  chiefly  on 
a  matter  relating  to  Parma  and  Placentia,  it  seized 
upon  the  Papal  town  and  territory  of  Avignon,  incor- 
porated them  for  a  time  into  the  French  monarchy,  and 
refused  to  restore  them  till  the  end  of  1773,  when  the 
Pope  had  at  last  yielded  to  the  demand  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Naples,  for  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.* 

The  political  questions  at  issue  between  the  Par- 
liaments and  the  Court  were  of  a  graver  and  more 
important  character.  Could  the  King  impose  taxes 
without  the  free  consent  of  the  Parliament  ?  Could  he 
legitimately,  by  a  '  bed  of  justice,'  compel  the  magis- 
trates to  register  edicts  of  which  they  did  not  approve  ? 
Could  he  arrest,  imprison,  and  exile  them  if  they  refused 
to  obey  ?  Had  the  Council  of  State,  which  was  essen- 
tially the  organ  of  the  Eling,  the  power  of  annulling 
the  decrees  of  the  Parliament,  and  arresting  the  prose- 
cutions which  it  ordered  ?  What  was  the  nature,  and 
what  were  the  relations,  of  the  Parliaments?  Were 
they  merely  a  number  of  separate  law  coui-ts,  deriving 
all  theii'  force  and  authority  from  the  Sovereign,  or 
were  they  branches  of  one  organic  whole,  of  an  institu- 
tion which  was  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  French 
Government,  and  which  had,  by  right,  original  and 
independent  powers?  Was  the  registration  of  the 
royal  edicts,  which  was  required  before  they  obtained 
the  force  of  law,  a  mere  matter  of  form,  attestation,  ot 
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verification,  in  which  the  magistrates  acted  the  parts  of 
witaesses  or  clerks,  or  did  it  mean  that  those  edicts 
were  to  be  submitted  to  their  free  judgments,  and  that 
thqr  might  be  annulled  by  their  veto  ?    It  is  obvious 
tiiat  sudi  questions  touched  the  very  foundations  of 
IVench  government,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
•etded  by  archaeological,  historical,  or  juridical  argu- 
ments, but  by  the  pressure  either  of  opinion  or  of  force. 
If,  as  appeared  at  one  time  probable,  the  Parliaments 
established  the  position  for  which  they  contended,  the 
French  monarchy  would  at  once  cease  to  be  a  despotism. 
The  Grovemment  would  not  be  in  the  English  sense 
representative ;  but  it  would  have  some  affinity  to  the 
Government  of  Venice.     The  authority  of  the  Bang 
wonld  be  tempered  and  controlled  by  a  powerful  and 
independent  magistracy,  partly  concentrated  in  the 
metropolis,  partly  diffused  through,  and  in  some  sense 
representing,  the  different  provinces.     If,  on  the  other 
hauid,  the  claims  of  the  Parliaments  were  overthrown, 
the  Government  of  France  was  essentially  a  pure  auto- 
cracy. 

The  question  was  now  brought  clearly  to  an  issue. 
*  If  they  succeed,'  writes  Barbier,  '  in  diminishing  the 
aathority  and  the  pretended  rights  of  Parliament,  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  obstacle  to  a  solid  despotism. 
I(  on  the  other  hand,  the  Parliaments  unite  to  resist 
by  strong  measures,  this  can  only  be  followed  by  a 
general  revolution  in  the  State.'*  In  March  1766,  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  having  issued  a  decree  protesting 
against  the  arrest  and  trial  of  some  members  of  the 
Parliament  of  Brittany,  the  King  appeared  in  person  in 
the  Parliament,  and  ordered  the  decree  to  be  expunged 
from  their  records.  He  informed  the  magistrates  that 
a£&ir  in  no  way  concerned  them.    He  accused 

*  Bocqnain,  p.  240. 
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them  of  disregarding  the  fundamental  rights  of  tl 
Crown  in  pretending  that  they  formed  witii  the  oth 
Parliaments  of  the  kingdom  an  indivisible  body  whi' 
was  the  representative  of  the  nation  and  participat 
with  the  monarch  in  making  the  laws;  and  he  pi 
ceeded  in  the  most  emphatic  and  explicit  terms 
affirm  that  the  monarchy  of  France  was  an  absolute  ai 
unlimited  despotism.  'It  is  in  my  person  alone/  \ 
said,  *  that  the  sovereign  power  resides.  It  is  from  i 
alone  that  my  Courts  derive  their  existence  and  th< 
authority ;  it  is  to  me  alone  that  the  legislative  pow 
belongs  without  dependence  and  without  division ;  t 
whole  public  order  emanates  from  me;'  and  he  co 
eluded  by  threatening  that  if  the  Parliament  continu 
the  scandal  of  opposing  his  will,  he  would  find  hims< 
obliged  to  employ  the  power  he  had  received  from  Gk 
to  preserve  his  people  from  the  fatal  consequences 
such  attempts.* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  more  plainly, 
the  face  of  the  intense  intellectual  and  political  life  tl 
was  now  agitating  the  nation,  in  a  country  whi 
boasted  that  it  was  at  the  head  of  civilisation,  and  a 
dressing  a  great  judicial  body  which  was  said  to  be 
ancient  as  the  monarchy  itself,  the  King  of  Fran 
claimed  a  power  which  was  essentially  that  of  an  One 
tal  despot.  And  the  Sovereign  who  used  this  langoa 
was  not  a  Caesar,  a  Frederick,  or  a  Napoleon.  He  ¥i 
contemptible  in  his  abilities,  sunk  in  sloth  and  in  c 
grading  vice,  and  he  spoke  not  in  the  moment  of  v; 
tory  or  of  brilliant  prosperity,  but  at  a  time  when  I 
country  was  reduced  by  bad  government  to  the  ver 
of  bankruptcy,  and  still  lay  under  the  shadow  d 
disastrous  war  and  of  an  ignominious  peace.  Yet  tl 
language  represented  real  power,  and  it  was  only  1 

'  Hocquain,  pp.  255,  256. 
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ipwctTTBor  of  corresponding  action.     A  few  more  years 
ot  Bitercations,  remonstrances,  resignations,  imprison- 
Benta,  exiles,  and  vacillations  ensued,  but  at  last  the 
Wow  -Was  struck.     The  occasion  was  the  trial  of  the 
Duke  of  Aiguillon,  who,  having  been  accused  of  gross 
abuses  in  the  government  of  Brittany,  had  asked  for  a 
trial  before  the  Court  of  Peers,  and  had  accordingly  by 
tie  King's  orders  been  arraigned  before  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  The  trial  began  in  April  1770.    When  it  had 
proceeded  in  its  regular  course  for  rather  more  than 
two  months,  the  King  intervened,  annulled  the  proceed- 
ings by  letters  patent,  and  declared  the  Duke  exon^ 
rated  from  every  charge.     The  Parliament  retaliated 
by  declaring  that  the  Duke  rested  under  grave  sus- 
picion, and  forbidding  him  to  exercise  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  peerage,  till  he  was  formally  acquitted. 
The  King  at  once  annulled  the  sentence,  and  going 
down  to  the  Parliament  he  carried  away  the  registers 
of  the  trial. 

The  period  of  vacation  followed,  and  soon  the  pro- 
vincial Parliaments  rallied  round  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  and  pronounced  these  proceedings  a  gross  in- 
fringement of  parliamentary  rights.  But  the  Chancellor 
Maupeou,  who  now  guided  the  counsels  of  the  King, 
was  prepared  to  carry  the  strife  to  extremities.  On 
December  7  a  new  bed  of  justice  was  held,  and  the 
Chancellor  read  to  the  Parliament  a  royal  edict,  in 
which  the  King  declared  that  *  he  held  his  crown  from 
God  alone,  that  to  him  alone,  without  dependence  or 
partition,  belonged  the  legislative  power,  that  the  custom 
of  making  representations  to  him  must  not  be  converted 
by  the  magistrates  into  a  right  of  resistance,  that  these 
representations  had  their  limits,  and  that  they  could 
place  none  to  his  authority.'  He  accused  the  magis- 
tiates  of  systematic  opposition  to  the  royal  will  and  to 
his  prerogative,  and  he  peremptorily  forbade  the  Par- 
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liamentB  of  Prance  by  the  use  of  the  tennfl  •  unity,* 
*  indivisibility/  and  '  classes '  to  describe  themselyee  as 
a  single  body.  He  declared  this  doctrine  seditious. 
He  forbade  all  correspondence  between  the  Parliaments 
of  the  kingdom,  all  joint  resignations  and  all  delays  in 
registering  the  royal  edicts,  and  he  threatened,  if  these 
offences  were  committed,  that  the  guilty  magistrates 
should  be  deprived  of  their  offices  and  punished  as 
rebels.  After  vain  though  angry  remonstrances,  tins 
edict  was  transcribed  in  the  registers. 

The  magistrates,  insulted  and  branded  before  the 
country,  had  but  one  last  remedy — ^that  of  refusing  to 
perform  their  judicial  functions.  Pour  times  the  King 
ordered  them  to  resume  these  functions,  and  four  times 
they  refused  unless  they  received  a  pledge  that  the  laws 
of  Prance  would  be  maintained,  and  the  late  edict  re- 
voked. The  struggle  was  ended  by  a  coup  ^Stai,  On 
the  night  of  January  20, 1771,  soldiers  appeared  by  the 
bedside  of  every  magistrate,  demanding  their  signature 
to  a  paper  stating  whether  or  not  they  would  resume 
their  functions.  A  few,  terror-stricken  at  the  thought 
of  imprisonment  and  exile,  at  first  yielded,  but  after- 
wards recanted,  while  the  great  majority  refused.  A 
royal  decree  was  then  issued  from  the  Council,  exiling 
the  magistrates,  confiscating  their  offices,  declaring 
them  and  their  children  incapable  of  filling  any  judicial 
post.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  absolutely  sup- 
pressed, and  six  new  courts  of  justice  appointed  by 
the  King  were  created  in  its  place.  The  *  Cour  des 
Aides,'  which  refused  to  recognise  the  new  authorityi 
was  suppressed.  Its  magistrates  were  driven  by  sol- 
diers from  the  bench,  and  their  President  Malesherbes 
— the  same  who  in  after  years  so  nobly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  defence  of  Lewis  XVI. — was  exiled. 
The  Cliatelet  was  reorganised  and  made  completely 
subservient  to  the  Crown,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
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&fc  york  was  completed  by  the  suppression  of  the  pro- 
^ial  Parliaments.  One  great  act  of  the  contest  that 
led  to  the  Revolution  was  thus  terminated,  and  the 
rojal  authority  remained  triumphant,  and  absolute  in 
France. 

Ab  might  have  been  expected,  public  opinion  was 
excited  by  these  events.     Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
assembled  in  the  capital,  and  the  new  authorities  put 
under  strong  military  protection.     Innumerable  sedi- 
tions placards  and  other  writings  appeared.     Most  ot 
the  subordinate  courts  of  justice  protested.     The  Cour 
des  Aides  and  the  Parliament  of  Rouen  distinguished 
themselves  by  demanding  a  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  between  the 
King  and  the  magistracy.     With  a  single  exception, 
the  princes  of  the  blood  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
the  King,  and  six  of  them,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  followed  by  thirteen  peers  of  Prance,  drew 
ap  a  protest  agaiuBt  the  recent  vidence,  declaring  that 
*  it  had  ever  been  the  right  of  the  princes  and  peers  of 
France  to  be  judged  only  by  the  first  and  indestructible 
Corporation  of  the  nation,  and  by  judges  who  were  by 
right  immovable.'    Placards  and  anonymous    letters 
urged  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  revolution,   and  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  well- 
informed  contemporary  observer,*  that  if  at  this  time  a 
leader  had  been  found,  a  most  formidable  rebellion  might 
have  broken  out.*  Mile.  Genest,  who  was  afterwards  Mme. 
deCampan,  had  become  reader  at  the  Court  in  1767, 
and  she  tells  us  that  twenty  years  before  1789  it  had 
become  a  common  subject  of  discourse,  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  ancient  monarchy  were  falling  into  ruin, 
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and  that  the  oentoir  would  not  dose  without  some  great 
revolurion  in  France.* 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  this  great  change, 
which  swept  awav  the  last  semblance  of  constitutional 
opposition  and  o^ntrol  in  France,  was  eflTected  by  royal 
authority  withoat  the  efinsion  of  a  drop  of  blood.  It 
made  a  deep  impression  both  in  France  and  in  other 
countries ;  from  this  time  the  predictions  of  revolution, 
which  during  the  preceding  years  had  been  so  frequent, 
almost  absolutely  ceased,  and  they  did  not  again  acquire 
any  importance  till  the  convocation  of  the  Notables  in 
1787.  On  both  sides  of  the  Channel  it  had  long  been 
the  custom  to  contrast  the  loyalty  or  servility  of 
the  French  to  their  Sovereign  with  the  insubordination 
and  jealousy  of  the  English,'  and  the  destruction,  with- 


'  If^m.  8ur  la  Tie  de  lftzn>- 
Antoinette,'p&T  Mme.de  Campan ; 
avant-propos. 

'  See  bome  striking  examples 
of  this  in  Buckle's  History  of 
Civilisation,  i.  689,  and  Taine*8 
Ancien  Hifjime,  p.  15.  An  in- 
telligent English  traveller  named 
Moore,  who  visited  France  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XV.,  gi\es  many  illastra- 
tions  of  the  semi-adoration  with 
which  the  French  seemed  then 
to  regard  their  king,  and  adds 
this  curious  prediction :  *  The 
philosophical  idea  that  kings 
have  been  appointed  for  public 
convenience,  that  they  are  ac- 
countable to  their  subjects  for 
maladministration  and  for  con- 
tinued acts  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression, is  a  doctrine  very  oppo- 
site to  the  gen«.'ral  prejudices 
of  this  nation.  If  any  of  their 
kings  were  to  behave  in  such 
^n  imprudent  and  outrageous 
manner  as  to  occasion  a  revolt, 


and  if  the  insurgents  actually  got 
the  better,  I  question  if  they 
would  think  of  new  modelling 
the  Government,  and  limiting 
the  power  of  the  Grown,  as  was 
done  in  Britain  at  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  so  as  to  prevent  the  like 
abuses  for  the  future.  They 
would  never  think  of  going  fur- 
ther, I  imagine,  than  placing 
another  prince  of  the  Bourbon 
family  on  the  throne,  with  the 
same  power  that  his  predecessors 
had,  and  then  quietly  lay  down 
their  arms,  satisfied  with  his 
royal  word  or  declaration  to 
govern  with  more  equity.  The 
French  seem  so  delighted  and 
dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  mon- 
archy, that  they  cannot  bear  th« 
thought  of  any  qualifying  miztufs 
which  might  abate  its  violence.' 
— Moore's  Travels  inFrance^  dc^ 
(5th  ed.),  L  44,  46.  D'Argeooson 
writes  :  *  Louis  XY  est  oh£ri  de 
son  peuple,  sans  lui  avoir  fait 
aucun  bien  . . .  regardons  en  oda 
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oat  a  serious  effort  of  resistance,  of  an  institution  which 
had  existed  for  many  centuries,  and  which  alone  dis- 
tinguished  the  French  Government  from  pure  despotism, 
appeared  to  contemporary  observers  to  show  that  no  real 
opposition  to  royal  authority  was  possible  in  France. 
To  foreigners,  indeed,  who  could  not  follow  the  minor 
currents  of  passion  and  opinion,  the  submission  seemed 
even  greater  than  it  was.     The  account  of  the  event  in 
the  *  Annual  Register '  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  is 
almost  certainly  from  the  pen  of  Burke.     *  The  noble 
efforts,'  he  writes,  *  of  that  faithful  repository  of  the 
laws,  and  remembrancer  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
people,  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  mankind,  have  fatally  terminated  in  its  own  final 
destruction.  .  ,  .  That  ancient  spirit  from  which  the 
Franks  derive  their  name,  though  still  gloriously  alive 
in  the  breasts  of  a  few,  no  longer  exists  in  the  bulk 
of  the  people.     Long  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  a 
magnificent  and  voluptuous  Court,  with  the  glare  of  a 
vast  military  power,  and  with  the  glory  of  some  great 
monarchs,  they  cannot  now,  in  the  grave  light  of  the 
shade,  behold  things  in  their  natural  state ;   nor  can 
those  who  have  been  long  used  to  submit  without  inquiry 
to  every  act  of  power  .  .  .  suddenly  acquire  that  strength 
and  tenor  of  mind,  which  is  alone  capable  of  forming 
great  resolutions  and  of  undertaking  arduous  and  danger- 
ous tasks.     Thus  has  this  great  revolution  in  the  history 
and  government  of  France   taken  place  without  the 
smallest  commotion,  or  without  the  opposition  that  in 
other  periods  would  have  attended  an  infi-action  of  the 
heritable  jurisdiction  of  a  petty  vassal.'  * 

006  FraDQais  comme  le  peuple  le  French  character  giren  long  after 

plus  port6  k  Tamoar  des  rois  qui  (art.  *  Caract^re ')  in  the  EncyclO' 

•era  jamais.  Ilp^n^tre  leorcarao-  jicedia, '  Tamour  de  leurs  rois  et 

t^,  il  prend  lee  intentions  poor  de  la  monarchic   m^me '  has  a 

I'action.'— D'Argenson,  Mim.  iv.  prominent  place. 

167.    In  the  description  of  the  *  Anntial  Register,  1771,  p.  89. 
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The  public  feeling  on  the  question  was  stronger  than 
Burke  imagined,  but  the  Parliament  had  powerful  ene« 
mies.  The  courtiers  and  the  priests  detested  it,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Voltaire,  separating  himself  on  this 
occasion  from  what  was  undoubtedly  the  popular  opi- 
nion, warmly  and  repeatedly  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  act  of  the  Government.  In  his  eyes  any  political 
merits  the  Parliaments  might  possess  were  much  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  hostility  they  had  shown  to 
toleration  and  to  reform.  As  late  as  1762  a  young 
Protestant  minister  named  Rochette  had  by  order  of  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse  been  hanged  in  his  shirt,  with 
head  and  feet  naked,  '  for  having  performed  the  func- 
tions of  a  minister  of  the  so-called  reformed  Church,' 
and  it  was  the  same  Parliament  which  had  been  guilty 
of  the  atrocious  judicial  murder  of  Calas.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  borne  a  leading  part  in  the  earlier 
persecutions  of  the  Huguenots ;  it  had  instituted  an 
annual  procession  in  honour  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew ;  it  had  steadily  persecuted  the  party  of 
freethinkers  and  burnt  their  books ;  it  had  come  for- 
ward conspicuously  in  condemning  loans  upon  interest, 
and  in  opposing  the  practice  of  inoculation,  and  it  was 
responsible  for  the  reoent  disgraceful  sentences  against 
La  Barre  and  against  Lally.^  The  abolition  of  the 
venality  of  judicial  posts,  which  Voltaire  had  long  de- 
sired, was  decreed  when  the  Parliament  was  abolished, 


I  have  already  noticed  Bnrke's 
\7arm  eulogy  of  the  rcmon- 
Btrances  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ments, expressed  in  his  Observa* 
lions  on  tlie  Stute  of  the  Nation, 
His  admiration  for  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  was  very  steady. 
Almost  in  the  last  words  he  ut- 
tered in  public — in  the  magnifi- 


oent  peroration  to  hit  nuigni* 
ficent  reply  on  the  Hasting! 
impeachment — ^he  introdaoed  a 
noble  eulogy  of  it. 

'  Sismondi,  HisUAm  de»  Fran- 
^%8,  XX.  825-827;  Bfme.  dt 
8ta31,  Conu  nor  la  BiooMUMh  L 
UO. 
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and  the  multiplication  of  courts  of  justice  was  considered 
a  real  reform. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Parliaments  was  that  the  opposition  to  the  Court 
fell  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  men  of  letters, 
who  had  no  practical  experience  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs.     Political  writings  immensely  multiplied,  and 
political  speculation  acquired  a  greatly  increased  im* 
portance.     The  events  which  have  been  hitherto  re- 
corded belong  strictly  to  French  history,  but  political 
doctrines  at  this  time  acquired  an  ascendency  in  France 
which  speedily  influenced   surrounding  countries,  and 
was  nowhere  felt  more  powerfully  than  in   England. 
Voltaire  was  now  a  very  old  man,  and,  though  still 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  his  influence  had  greatly  de- 
clined.    He  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  a  bygone 
generation,  and  both  religious  and  political  thought  had 
taken  forms  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy.  Believing 
that  natural  religion  was  not  only  true,  but  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society,  he  detested 
the  aggressive  atheism  which  had  arisen,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  Condorcet  and  D'Alembert  expressed 
such  opinions  at  a  supper  party,  Voltaire  ordered  his 
servants  to  leave  the  room,  saying  that  he  did  not  choose 
them  to  hear  such  doctrines,  as  he  had  no  desire  to  be 
rohbed  or  murdered.      On  the  other  hand,  he  had  a 
complete  contempt  both  for  speculative  and  democratic 
politics.     His  aim,  as  he  once  said,  was  not  to  make  a 
revolution  like  that  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  but  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  men.     He  totally  disbelieved 
in  popular  political  judgments,  and  emphatically  denied 
to  his  own  countrymen,  and  especially  to  the  Parisians, 
the  qualities  of  wisdom  and  sobriety  that  are  necessary 
for  self-government.     But  a  new  star  had  now  arisen 
in  the  sphere  of  political  thought.    The  diseased  but 
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splendid  genias  of  Rousseau  was  acquiring  that  complete 
ascendency  which  it  retained  undiminished  for.  many 
years.  His  wonderful  eloquence,  in  which  passion  and 
reason  were  so  finely  blended,  appealed  with  a  tran- 
scendent force  to  the  imaginations  and  the  feelings  of 
his  contemporaries ;  and  if  Voltaire  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  of  good  society,  of  the  critic,  the  literary  epi- 
curean, and  the  sceptic,  Rousseau  had  an  immeasurably 
stronger  influence  over  a  far  larger  section  of  the  French 
people.* 

It  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Napoleon,  that  if  Rous- 
seau had  never  lived,  there  would  have  been  no  French 
Revolution ;  and  in  spite  of  its  manifest  exaggeration, 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  saying  is  not  without 
plausibility.  That  which  distinguishes  the  French  Revo- 
lution from  other  political  movements  is,  that  it  was 
directed  by  men  who  had  adopted  certain  speculative, 
d  'pnori  conceptions  of  political  right,  with  the  fanati- 
cism and  proselytising  fervour  of  a  religious  belief,  and 
the  Bible  of  their  creed  was  the  *  Contrat  Social  *  of 
Rousseau. 

The  doctrine  of  the  social  contract  was,  indeed,  far 
from  new.  It  had  been  fully  and  ably  expounded  by 
Locke,  and  it  may  be  found  before  Locke  in  the  writings 
of  Hooker,  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Society,  according  to  the  English  Whig  doctrine  of  the 
Revolution,  was  originally  formed  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  properties  of  those  who  composed  it,  and 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  perpetually  at  the  mercy 
of  the  strongest.  Its  first  object  is  that  every  man 
should  be  enabled  to  live  in  peace  and  security  as  long 
as  he  does  not  molest  his  neighbour,  and  to  enjoy  with- 

*  See  an  extremely  able  dis-  Bevolation,  by  Mallet  da  Pan, 

eussion  of  the  iniiuence  of  the  Mercure   Britannique^  U.   Q42* 

philosopliers,  but  especially  of  870. 
Voltaire  and  Boasseaa  on  the 
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out  disturbance  the  property  which   he  has  honestly 
acquired  either  by  his  own  industry  or  by  the  favour 
of  others.     To  attain  these  ends  it  is  necessary  for  men 
to  agree  upon  certain  settled  laws  which  are  to  be  the 
standard  of  right  and  Wrong  in  the  community,  the 
common  measure  deciding  their  controversies.     It  is 
also  necessary  to  create  an  organisation  which  can  exe- 
cute and  enforce  these  laws,  and  punish  those  who  in- 
fringe them.     This  cannot  be  done  without  expense, 
and  as  the  object  is  one  of  common  interest,  it  must  be 
supported  by  common  contributions.      Everyone  who 
enjoys  a  share  of  the  protection,  should  pay  his  propor- 
tion out  of  his  estate,  and  this  should  be  as  far  as 
possible  levied  by  his  own  consent.     Unanimous  con- 
sent, indeed,  is  practically  impossible,  but  the  consent 
of  the  majority  by  themselves  or  their  deputies  should 
be  obtained.    There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  the 
consent  of  acquiescence,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
virtual  representation,  and  all  that  is  really  necessary 
is  that  the  acts  of  the  Government  should  tend  to  the 
benefit,  and  express  the  wishes,  of  the  whole  community. 
The  true  theory  of  taxation  is  that  society  is  a  great 
joint-stock  company  in  which  all  have  shares,  some  more 
and  some  less,  and  it  is  right  that  all  should  be  taxed 
at  the  same  rate,  and  that  each  should  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  his  shares.*     The  community  has 
many  and  complex  relations  to  external  bodies,  and  it 
is  found  that  in  addition  to  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  there  are  within  the  country  itself  many  ends 
useful  to  the  whole  body,  which  can  be  better  accom- 
plished by  the  machinery  of  government  than  by  any 
other  means,  and  in  this  manner  the  action  of  govern- 
ment is  gradually  extended.      But  the  protection  of 
property  and  the  pursuance  of  common  interests  by 

•  Thiers,  LaPrqpriiU, 
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common  consent  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  oonceptiiAi 
of  the  Stote,  and  no  measures  which  are  inconsistent 
with  these  primary  ends  of  government  can  be  obli- 
gatory. 

Such,  in  a  very  few  lines,  was  the  substance  of 
that  Whig  philosophy  which  was  elaborated,  chiefly  by 
Locke,  in  opposition  to  the  Tory  theory  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  which  generally  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  open  to  con- 
siderable criticism  both  from  an  historical  and  from 
a  logical  point  of  view,  and  no  Government  has  ever 
strictly  acted  up  to  its  requirements ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  furnishes  an  excellent  working  theory  for  free  govern- 
ments, a  general  criterion  by  which  their  aims  and  prin- 
ciples may  be  tested.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  witb 
absolute  monarchy  ;  it  establishes,  as  far  as  a  doctrine 
can,  the  indefeasible  right  of  every  man  to  his  own 
property,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  contributing  his 
proportion  to  the  expenses  of  its  protection  and  to  the 
other  common  interests  of  society,  and  it  guards  against 
the  general  and  most  subtle  vice  of  all  governments,  the 
subordination  of  the  common  interests  to  the  interests 
of  a  class.  At  the  same  time,  as  Burke  was  never 
weary  of  urging,  speculation  has  had  only  a  slight  part 
in  directing  the  course  of  English  politics.  There  have 
been  fundamental  laws,  old  traditional  customs  and  un- 
derstandings, numerous  institutions  representimg  with 
more  or  less  fidelity  the  different  interests,  classes,  and 
opinions  in  the  country,  and  determining  by  their 
balance  the  preponderance  of  political  power  and  the 
tendencies  of  political  development.  It  is  when  one 
power  has  unduly  encroached  upon  the  others,  when  old 
laws  or  traditional  observances  are  strained  or  violated, 
when  a  conflict  arises  between  the  public  opinion  of  the 
nation  and  some  of  its  institutions,  when  classes  or  in- 
terests or  opinions  have  grown  up  which  find  no  ade- 
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quate  recognition  in  the  old  framework  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment, when  in  a  word  some  practical  grievance  or  un- 
easiness has  disclosed  itself,  that  changes  are  usually 
effected.  And  these  changes  have  been  commonly  en- 
largements or  modifications  of  existing  institutions, 
made  by  practical  politicians  in  obedience  to  the  strong 
pressure  of  opinion,  with  very  little  regard  to  symmetry, 
logic,  or  consistency,  but  with  the  object  of  remedying 
particular  grievances  or  satisfying  particular  wants. 
Speculative  writers  have  afterwards  defended  them  on 
general  principles,  but  these  have  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent afterthoughts. 

In  France,  however,  the  course  of  events  was  en- 
tirely different.     Absolute  monarchy  having  destroyed 
almost  every  organisation  that  could  become  a  centre 
of  opposition,  and  having  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
school  of  practical  and  experienced  reformers,  politics 
came  to  be  treated  like  a  problem  of  geometry  or  ethics, 
to  be  worked  out  on  general  principles,  with  a  com- 
plete disregard  to  the  traditions  and  special  circum- 
stances of  the  nation.     In  Bousseau,  the  French  found 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  seductive  political  writers 
who  have  ever  lived,  and  he  furnished  the  archetype  or 
pattern  on  which  the  revolutionary  school  endeavoured 
to  build.    The  *  Contrat  Social '  ranks  with  the '  Wealth 
of  Nations '  as  one  of  the  two  political  works  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  have  had  the  greatest  prac- 
tiad  influence  upon  public  affairs ;  but  while  the  in- 
fluence of  Adam  Smith  has  been  almost  entirely  for 
good,  the  political  influence  of  Rousseau  appears  to  me 
to  have  b^n  almost  wholly  evil. 

The  first  great  characteristic  of  the  theory  of  Rous- 
seau, is  the  ^tinction  which  he  draws  between  sove- 
reignty and  government.  Sovereignty  in  every  country 
f^des  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  and  no 
gOTemment  is  morally  legitimate,  which  does  not  res^ 
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upon  a  decision  in  which  the  whole  nation  takes  pait. 
The  sovereign  power  is  compelled,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  to  construct  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  its  affairs ;  but  its  sovereignty  can  never 
be  fully  or  even  partially  alienated.  It  is  absolutely 
inalienable.  Neither  conquest  nor  any  kind  of  com- 
pact can  affect  it,  and  governments  subsist  only  as  its 
agents. 

The  inferences  drawn  trom  this  proposition  are  as 
much  opposed  to  the  English  notipns  of  constitutional 
government,  as  they  are  to  absolute  monarchy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  English  theory  of  representative  govern- 
ment is  wholly  erroneous.  *  The  sovereignty  cannot  be 
represented,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  cannot  be 
alienated,  because  it  consists  essentially  in  the  general 
will.  The  deputies  of  the  people  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  its  representatives ;  they  are  only  its  agents.  They 
can  conclude  nothing  definitely.  Every  law  is  null, 
which  the  people  have  not  diiectly  ratified.  It  wants 
the  true  character  of  a  law.  The  English  people 
imagines  itself  free  ;  but  it  is  wholly  mistaken.  It  is 
free  only  during  the  election  of  its  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Once  they  are  elected,  it  is  a  slave.  The  idea 
of  representatives  is  modern ;  it  comes  to  us  from  the 
feudal  government,  from  that  iniquitous  and  absurd 
government  which  degraded  the  human  species.'  * 

This  doctrine  has  a  manifest  affinity  to  that  which 
we  have  already  traced  among  the  Radicals  of  the  school 
of  Home  Tooke  and  Sawbridge,  who  maintained  that 
members  of  Parliament  were  simply  delegates,  that 
their  constituents  should  furnish  them  with  binding 
instructions,  and  had  a  right  to  dictate  authoritatively 
their  conduct  on  every  question  that  arose.  No  Eng- 
lish Radical,  however,  had  asserted  that  every  law  wat 

'  Con,  Soc.  ill.  0. 15. 
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invalid,  which  had  not  been  directly  ratified  by  a  popular 
yote. 

A  very  important  doctrine  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion is  that  the  Sovereign,  or  supreme  magistrate  of 
the  State,  like  all  other  magistrates,  is  invested  with  a 
political  power  which  is  at  once  guaranteed,  defined, 
and  limited  by  contract.     In  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  statesmen  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution  placed  the  royal  power  in  England  in 
the  hands  of  a  dynasty,  which  received  by  parliamentary 
authority  hereditary  right  to  rule,  subject  to  clearly  de- 
fined conditions.    Certain  fundamental  obligations  were 
laid  down  by  law,  and  the  Sovereign  swore  that  he  would 
fulfil  them.     If  he  broke  his  compact  with  his  subjects, 
they  in  their  turn  were  released  from  their  allegiance. 
As  it  was  possible  that  a  sovereign  without  breaking  any 
fundamental  law  might  desire  to  act  in  a  way  very  in- 
jurious to  the  State,  his  power  was  so  limited  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  his  political  action,  if 
contrary  to  the  national  will,  is  speedily  checked  by 
obstacles  which  cannot  be  constitutionally  surmounted. 
If,  however,  the  Sovereign  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 
his  trust,  he  reigned  by  a  full  and  perfect  right ;  it  was 
made  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  to  impugn  his 
authority,  and  in  this  manner  the  society,  while  guard- 
ing its  own  freedom,  maintained  the  dignity  of  its  ruler, 
and  secured  for  itself  the  incalculable  advantage  of  sta- 
bility and  continuity  in  the  Government. 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  Bousseau  maintained 
that  there  can  be  no  contract  whatever  between  the 
sovereign  nation  and  its  rulers  or  magistrates;  that 
such  a  contract,  though  it  may  be  expressed  in  words, 
embodied  in  oaths,  and  enrolled  in  the  statute  book,  is 
absolutely  null.  'The  sovereign  authority  can  be  no 
more  modified  than  alienated.  To  limit  it  is  to  destroy 
it    There  can  only  be  one  contract  in  the  State,  the 
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original  contract  of  association,  and  this  alone  excludes 
all  others.'  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  every  func- 
tionary of  the  Government  depends  upon  the  immediate 
will  of  the  people,  is  bound  absolutely  to  obey  them, 
and  may  at  any  time  be  arbitrarily  dismissed.  Such  a 
course  may  not  be  expedient ;  but  it  is  always  legiti- 
mate. *  If  the  people  institutes  hereditary  government, 
either  monarchical  in  a  family,  or  aristocratical  in  an 
order  of  citizens,  this  is  not  an  engagement  which  it 
takes.  It  is  a  provisional  form  which  it  gives  to  the 
Administration,  until  it  pleases  it  to  ordain  otherwise.'' 

Voltaire,  commenting  on  these  passages,  described 
them  with  great  truth  as  nothing  less  than  '  a  code  of 
anarchy,'*  and  Burke  has  devoted  some  admirable  pages 
to  exposing  their  fallacies  and  their  dangers.  *  By  this 
unprincipled  facility,*  he  wrote,  '  in  changing  the  State 
as  often,  and  as  much,  and  in  as  many  ways  as  there 
are  floating  fancies  and  fashions,  the  whole  chain  of 
continuity  of  the  commonwealth  would  be  broken.  No 
one  generation  could  link  with  the  other.  Men  would 
become  little  better  than  the  flies  of  a  summer.*  * 

A  few  more  extracts  will  complete  our  view  of  this 
side  of  the  teaching  of  Rousseau.  In  the  first  place, 
every  member  of  the  community  has  a  natural  and  in- 
alienable right  to  vote  in  every  act  of  sovereignty,  and 
as  all  laws  are  acts  of  sovereignty,  those  only  are  valid 
which  have  been  directly  sanctioned  by  universal  suf- 
frage, the  majority  binding  the  minority.*  *  The  mo- 
ment the  Government  usurps  the  sovereignty,  the  social 
compact  is  broken,  and  all  the  simple  citizens  regaining 
by  right  their  natural  liberty  are  forced,  but  not  morally 
obliged,  to  obey.'  *     *  Whenever  the  people  are  lawfully 

"  CorU.  Soc,  iii.  o.  16-18.  *  ConL  Soc  iii.  o.  12-15,  W.  & 

'  IdMs  B^pubh'caines,  1,  2. 
'  Rsflectiont  on  th4   French         *  Ibid.  iii.  o.  10. 
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tssembled  in  a  sovereign  body,  all  the  jurisdiction  of 
Government  ceases,  and  the  executive  power  is  sus- 
pended.' * 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  has  grasped  the 
full  meaning  of  these  doctrines,  that  they  would  invali- 
ilate  the  legislation  and  the  authority  of  every  Govem- 
nent  in  Europe,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  those 
a&all  Swiss  cantons,  where  the  whole  people  assemble 
0  make  their  laws ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  they 
rould  make  all  settled  government  impossible,  and  all 
athority  precarious,  and  would  multiply  incalculably 
be  opportunities  and  temptations  of  change.  This  was 
ne  aspect  of  the  teaching  of  Rousseau.  But  if  his 
octaines  led  on  the  one  side  to  utter  anarchy,  they 
id  on  the  other,  not  less  clearly,  to  the  most  grinding 
fianny.  For  the  first  condition  of  the  social  compact 
^  '  the  total  alienation  of  each  associate,  with  all  his 
ights,  to  the  whole  community.'  'As  nature  gives 
ich  man  absolute  power  over  liis  own  limbs,  so  the 
3cial  contract  gives  the  body  politic  absolute  power 
ver  its  members,'  and  makes  it  *  the  master  of  all  their 
ossessions.'  '  The  right  of  each  individual  to  his  own 
fropertyis  always  subordinated  to  the  right  of  the  com- 
lonity  to  the  whole.'* 

The  most  efficient  check  which  has  been  discovered 
B  a  finee  country  against  the  tyranny,  either  of  indivi- 
luals  or  of  majorities,  is  found  in  a  strong  repre- 
entation  of  classes  and  interests.  Montesquieu  had 
specially  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  checks  of 
lu8  kind.  Rousseau  utterly  repudiated  them.  The 
inity,  the  indivisibility,  the  homogeneity  of  the  sove- 
riipi  power  is  one  of  his  favourite  tenets.  The  ex- 
rtoice  of  any  separate  orders  or  interests  in  the 
ommunity,   any   division,   restriction,   or   balance   of 

>  Omt.  Soc,  Ui.  e.  14.  *  Ibid.  i.  c.  6, 9,  a  4. 
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power,  he  emphatically  rejects.  The  absolute  equality 
of  all  members  of  the  body  politic  is  one  of  his  great 
doctrines.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  body  politic, 
as  expressed  by  universal  suffrage,  over  its  members  is 
another. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  religious  policy  which 
he  deduced  from  these  principles — the  civil  religion 
which  he  desired  to  impose,  on  pain  of  banishment  or 
death,  on  every  member  of  the  community,  the  proposed 
expulsion  from  the  State  of  all  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation.  Opinions  in  as  far  as  they  relate 
exclusively  to  another  world  are,  he  admits,  beyond  the 
competence  of  the  legislator ;  but  whenever  they  appear 
likely  to  affect  the  conduct  of  men  as  members  of  the 
State,  they  should  be  brought  under  civil  control. 
'  Whenever  the  clergy  form  a  distinct  body,  that  body 
is  master  and  legislator  in  their  country.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  powers,  two  sovereigns  in  England  and 
in  Russia,  as  elsewhere.  Of  all  Christian  writers,  the 
philosopher  Hobbes  alone  saw  rightly  the  evil  and  the 
remedy,  when  he  dared  to  propose  to  unite  the  two 
heads  of  the  eagle,  and  bring  everything  back  to  that 
political  unity,  without  which  no  State  or  Government 
will  ever  be  well  constituted.*  ^ 

On  the  subject  of  education,  his  views  are  very 
similar.  The  father  should  be  wholly  lost  in  the  citizen. 
It  is  for  the  State  to  prescribe  the  form  and  substance 
of  education,  and  even  the  amusements  of  the  young, 
and,  as  in  the  Republic  of  Plato,  to  mould  their  minds 
systematically  to  its  ends.* 

Such  sentiments  fell  in  perfectly  with  the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  French  thought.  It  is  not  necessaiy  here 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  theory,  which  attri- 
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bates  to  the  Latin  as  distinguished  from  the  Tentonio 
race  a  special  tendency  towards  centralisation  and  unity. 
It  is  at  least  abundantly  evident  why  such  a  tendency 
.  should  have  prevailed  in  France,  and  prevailed  in  it  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  in  the  other  Latin  nations. 
Italy  had  been  for  many  centuries  divided  into  separate 
principalities  differing  widely  in  their  character  and 
government,  and  it  contained  several  cities  which  were 
so  illustrious  from  their  art,  history,  commerce,  or  lite- 
rature, that  even  the  supreme  majesty  of  Rome  was 
unable  to  reduce  them  to  moral  insignificance.     The 
provinces  of  Spain  differed  profoundly  in  their  histories, 
characters,  and  institutions,  and  in  Spain  a  large  mea- 
sure of  local  and  provincial  self-government  had  sur- 
vived the  loss  of  political  freedom.     But  France  was  a 
highly  centralised  despotism,  and  Paris  had  no  rival  or 
counterpoise  in  its  attractive  influence.     France,  too, 
was  a  great  military  monarchy.     The  habits  and  ideals 
of  military  life  coloured  the  whole  thought  of  the  nation, 
and  the  lines  of  national  character  were  still  further 
deepened  by  the  unifying,  organising,  and  intensely 
intolerant  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church.     The  result  of 
this  combination  of  influences  has  been,  that  the  French 
political  ideal  has  remained  substantially  unaltered  amid 
the  most  violent  changes  of  Government.     Alike  under 
the  despotism  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  under  the  despotism 
of  the  Convention,  it  has  been  the  great  object  of  French 
statesmen  to  attain  a  complete  unity  of  type ;  to  expel  or 
mbdae  ail  interests,  elements,  and  influences,  that  do  not 
asdmilate  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  Government ; 
to  mould  in  a  single  die,  to  concenti'ate  on  a  single 
end,  all  the  forces  of  the  nation. 

The  English  political  ideal  has  been  essentially  difte- 
rent.  *  I  know  but  one  policy,'  said  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  time  of  the  English  Revolution,  *  whereby  to 
establish  any  Government,  of  what  sort  soever  it  be, 
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which  is  to  take  away  all  causes  of  complaint,  and  make 
all  the  subjects  easy  under  it,  for  then  the  Government 
will  have  the  whole  strength  of  the  people  in  its  defence, 
whenever  it  shall  want  it.'  *  English  statesmen  have 
commonly  aimed  at  a  Government,  in  which  different 
interests,  opinions,  and  classes,  may  expand  as  much  as 
possible  unmolested,  and  without  friction  or  restraint, 
and  in  which  the  hand  of  authority  is  felt  as  lightly, 
and  as  rarely,  as  possible.  They  have  believed  that  the 
largest  sum  of  human  happiness  and  useful  perform- 
ance, the  highest  level  of  self-reliance,  the  broadest 
foundations  of  stability  and  content,  are  likely  to  be 
attained,  when  each  member  of  the  community  is  given 
the  fullest  latitude  and  opportunity  of  pursuing  the 
course  which  seems  to  him  most  fit,  of  gratifying  as  far 
as  possible  his  tastes  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  even  his 
weaknesses  and  prejudices,  as  long  as  he  does  not  injure 
his  neighbour.  The  virtue  of  the  English  Government 
has  lain  much  less  in  the  concentration  of  the  national 
power,  and  the  expulsion  of  hostile  or  heterogeneous 
elements,  than  in  the  strengthening  by  freedom  of  the 
spontaneous  energies  of  the  nation ;  in  a  difiused  sense 
of  security  and  comfoi-t,  and  in  the  attachment  to  the 
Government  which  it  produces. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  theory,  there  has  been  very 
little  symmetry,  or  unity  of  plan,  in  English  govern- 
ment. When  competing  interests  or  principles  cannot 
both  be  fully  satisfied,  they  are  appeased  by  illogical 
but  practical  compromise.  Many  different  types  of  in- 
stitution directed  to  the  same  ends  exist  simultaneously. 
Tlie  main  principles  of  measures  are  qualified.  Schemes 
of  policy  are  deflected  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that, 
to  satisfy  as  far  as  possible  eccentric  forms  of  opinion, 
and  while  the  general  scope  of  a  measure  is  governed 

1  Somers  Tracts,  xii.  24S. 
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by  the  wish  of  the  majority,  particular  provisions  are 
nearly  always  introduced  to  disarm  the  hostility,  and 
satisfy  the  desires,  of  minorities. 

TTie  practical  effects,  however,  of  this  characteristic 
of    English  politics   have  been    greatly  qualified   by 
another  influence,  which  like  the  foregoing  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  philosophy  of  Rous- 
seau.    It  is  the  strong  conservative  instinct,  which  in 
England  endeavours  to  preserve  a  continuity  of  national 
life,  by  governing  mainly  under  the  forms,  and  through 
the  institutions,  of  the  past.     Never  to  destroy  an  in- 
stitution which  works  well ;  to  keep  up  institutions  if 
they  discharge  efficiently  secondary  uses  even  though 
their  original  and  primary  uses  have  become  wholly 
obsolete;    to  remove  abuses,   and  introduce  changes 
according  to  immediate  necessities,  and  not  according 
to  any  settled  plan,  have  been  among  the  most  per- 
manent maxims  of  English  politics.  And  the  result  has 
been  the  maintenance  of  an  immense  heritage  of  the 
past,  which,  though  it  does  not  any  longer  act  in  the 
way  of  restriction,  does  undoubtedly  act  in  the  way  of 
bias  and  privilege.    Opinions  and  modes  of  life  may  all 
develop  themselves ;  but  they  do  not  develop  on  the 
same  plane,  and  with  equal  advantages.     The  restrain- 
ing hand  of  authority  is  little  felt ;  but  the  ecclesiastical 
and  aristocratical  institutions  of  the  past,  with  their 
vast  ramifications,  their  multifarious  social,  educational, 
political,  and  economical  influences,  form  deep  grooves 
or  channels,  and  in  a  very  large  measure  determine  the 
corrent  of  English  life. 

The  destruction  of  the  controlling  influence  of  aris- 
tocracies, and  of  all  local  bodies,  had  produced  upon 
the  Continent  a  steadily  increasing  concentration  of 
political  authority;  and  exaggerations  of  the  powers 
and  functions  of  government  scarcely  less  extreme  than 
those  of  Bousseau  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
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Bossnet,  and  of  the  chief  lawyers  of  the  monarchy.  In 
the  case  of  Uonsseau,  however,  this  exaggeration  was 
largely  due  to  his  adoption  of  the  old  Greek  doctrine 
that  the  sphere  of  government  is  co-extensive  with  that 
of  moral  education,^  and  especially  to  his  admiration 
for  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  and  of 
Calvin  at  Geneva.  Its  evil  effects  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  persuasion  that  man  is  bom  good ;  that 
all  his  vices,  and  nearly  all  his  calamities,  are  the  result 
of  external  circumstances  ;  that  government  is  princi- 
pally responsible  for  them,  and  that  it  may  be  made  the 
instrument  of  raising  him  to  almost  ideal  happiness. 

.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  political  theory  of  the 
*  Contrat  Social '  was  plain,  logical,  and  consistent,  and 
was  accepted  by  great  multitudes  of  Frenchmen  in  its 
broad  and  obvious  signification,  Rousseau  himself  re- 
coiled from  many  of  the  conclusions  that  were  drawn 
from  it,  and  he  tried,  sometimes  with  much  inconsist- 
ency, to  evade  or  attenuate  them.  His  book,  he  said, 
was  simply  an  abstract  or  ideal  theory  of  politics.  His 
principles  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Locke. 
His  model  was  substantially  the  aristocratic  republic  of 
Geneva.*  He  had  drawn  an  ideal  picture  of  a  free 
nation ;  but  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  see  how 


'  'Formez  done  des  hommes 
ti  vous  voulez  commander  k  des 
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Bovereigii  people  could  preserve  its  rights  except  in 
ivy  small  state,  in  which  all  the  citizens  could  as- 
ble  to  legislate.^     In  his   *  Considerations  on  the 
emment  of  Poland,'  he  admitted  the  validity  of 
slatdon  by  representatives,  provided  they  were  con- 
led  by  imperative  mandates.'    While  maintaining 
er  all  forms  of  government  the  inalienable  seve- 
nty of  the  nation,  his  sympathies  were  not  with  the 
locratic  form.    '  A  democratic  government,'  he  says, 
suitable  for  small,  an  aristocratic  government  for 
lerate,  a  monarchical  government  for  great  states/ 
democratic  or  popular  government  is  more  subject 
1  any  other  to  civil  wars  and  internal  agitations,  for 
-e  is  no  other  government  which  tends  so  strongly 
so  constantly  to  change  its  form,  and  which  requires 
e  vigilance  and  courage  to  maintain.'     'K  there 
)  a  people  of  gods,  they  would  govern  themselves  as 
mocracy.     So  perfect  a  form  of  government  is  not 
d  for  men.*     'It  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature, 
the  many  should  govern,  and  the  few  be  governed.* 
best  and  most  natural   order  is,  that  the  wise 
1  govern  the  multitude,  provided  one  is  sure  that 
^vem  it  for  the  profit  of  the  multitude,  and  not 
eir  own.''     'Grovemment  belongs   to  the  small 
T,  the  superintendence  of   government  to   the 
•at  large.'     '  There  is  no  freedom  where  anyone 
e  the  law ;  but  a  people  is  free,  whatever  may 
%Tin  of  its  government,  when  it  recognises  in  the 
ot  the  man,  but  the  organ  of  the  law.'  *     In  one 
otters  he  says  that  '  the  two  main  principles  of 

it  Social,  iii.  o.  15.  xn^diocres  d'etre    Boumia    i  ua 
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government  established  in  the  **  Gotitmt  Social*  ne^ 
that  the  sovereignty  always  bekmgs  legitimately  to 
the  people,  and  that  aristocratic  government  is  tha 
best/i 

He  showB  also  in  many  places  a  great  desixe  to 
qualify  his  very  dangerous  doctrine  of  toe  omnipotence 
of  the  sovereign  people.  The  people,  he  says,  most 
always  act  by  law ;  and  what  is  a  law  ?  *  K  is  apuUio 
and  solemn  declaration  of  the  general  will  on  an  object 
of  common  interest.  Z  say  on  an  object  of  oomnum 
interest,  for  the  law  would  lose  its  force  and  cease  to  be 
legitimate  if  the  object  was  not  of  importance  to  all.'' 
Be  imagined  that  he  could  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  a  tyranny  of  majorities  liy  eztingnishing  separate 
interests  in  politics,  and  arbitrarily  restricting  to  purely 
common  interests  the  sphere  of  the  power  which  he  had 
made  omnipotent.  *  All  that  each  man  alienates  by  the 
social  compact  of  his  power,  his  goods,  and  his  libertjt 
is  the  portion  of  which  the  use  is  required  by  the  com- 
munity;' 'but,'  he  adds,  *ik  must  be  admowledfled 
that  the  Sovereign  alone  is  the  judge  of  this  require- 
ment.' When,  however,  the  people  of  Athens  decreed 
penalties  or  honoars  to  particular  individuals,  it  acted 
not  as  a  sovereign,  but  as  a  magistrate.  '  By  the  nature 
of  the  social  compact  every  act  of  sovereignty,  that  is, 
every  authentic  act  of  the  general  will,  binds  or  ftvours 
equally  all  the  citizens,  so  that  the  Sovereign  knows 
only  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  does  not  distin* 
guish  any  of  those  who  compose  it.  •  .  •  The  act  of 
sovereignty  is  not  a  convention  of  a  superior  with  an 
inferior,  but  a  convention  of  the  body  with  each  of  its 

>  To    Marcel    (1762),    Corre-  est  I'aristooratlqiM.'— £ilirw  i$ 
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members.  It  is  legitimate,  because  it  is  based  on  the 
social  compact ;  equitable,  because  it  is  common  to  all ; 
useful,  because  it  can  have  no  other  object  than  the 
general  good.  ...  It  cannot  pass  the  boundaries  of 
general  conventions,  and  every  man  can  freely  possess 
the  goods  and  the  liberty  which  these  conventions 
have  left  him ;  so  that  llie  Sovereign  has  never  a 
right  to  burden  one  subject  more  than  another,  for 
then  the  a&ir  becomes  individual,  and  his  power  is 
no  longer  competent.'  ^ 

In  his  article  on  political  economy  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia,' following  exactly  in  the  steps  of  Locke,  he  says 
that '  the  foundation  of  the  social  compact  is  property, 
and  that  its  first  condition  is  that  every  individual  should 
be  protected  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  which 
belongs  to  him.'     *  The  right  of  property '  he  describes 
as  '  the  most  sacred  of  all  rights  of  citizens,  in  some 
respects  even  more  important  than  libei*ty  itself.'    Taxa- 
tion  can  only  be  legitimately  imposed  by  the  common 
will  of  the  people,  or   by  their  representatives;  and 
while  he  claims  for  the  Government  a  great  power  of 
regulating  successions,  he  examines  the  principles  on 
which  taxation  should  be  imposed  with  a  skill  and  equity 
that  leave  little  to  be  desired.     As  a  general  principle, 
he  maintains  that  taxation  should  be  exactly  proper* 
tianed  to  property,  so  that  a  man  who  possesses  ten 
times  as  much  as  his  neighbour  should  pay  ten  times 
more  than  him.     But  this  principle  should  be  modified 
by  another — that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  necessaries  and  the  superfluities  of  life,  and  that  he 
who  possesses  only  what  is   strictly  necessary  should 
pay  nothing. 

On  the  great  question,  however,  whether  the  right 
tf  property  existed  antecedently  to  civil  society,  whether 

I  Conirat  Soctal,  iL  o.  4. 
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it  was  created  or  merely  sanctioned  and  protected  by 
the  social  contract,  he  shows  some  vacillation.  In  his 
early  *  Discourse  on  Inequality/  copying  very' closely 
a  well-known  passage  of  Pascal,  he  speaks  of  the  first 
man  who  inclosed  a  piece  of  land,  and  said  *This 
is  mine,'  as  an  impostor  and  usurper  who  founded  civil 
society  and  thereby  brought  countless  calamities  upon 
mankind ;  but  in  the  very  same  discourse  he  shows  with 
much  justice  how  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the 
soil  necessarily  led  to  private  property  in  land.  In 
one  passage  in  his  *  Social  Contract,'  he  describes 
this  contract  as  *  that  which  changes  usurpation  into 
right,'  but  in  many  other  passages  he  acknowledges 
fully  a  right  of  property  anterior  to  the  social  compact, 
but  contends  that  by  that  compact  this  right  is  under 
certain  conditions  surrendered  to  the  community,  and 
tries  to  show  that  these  conditions  were  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  danger  of  inequitable  taxation  and  of  partial 
confiscation.  '  If  it  is  on  the  right  of  property,'  he  says, 
*  that  the  sovereign  authority  is  founded,  this  right  is 
that  which  ought  to  be  most  respected.  It  is  inviolable 
and  sacred  so  long  as  it  remains  a  particular  and  indi* 
vidual  right.  As  soon  as  it  is  considei-ed  as  common 
to  all  the  citizens,  it  is  submitted  to  the  general  will, 
and  that  will  can  annihilate  it.  So  the  Sovereign  has 
no  right  to  touch  the  goods  of  one  or  of  many,  but  may 
legitimately  take  the  goods  of  all,  as  was  done  in  Sparta 
in  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  The  abolition  of  debts  by 
Solon  was  an  illegitimate  act.'  * 

The  real  difficulties  of  a  system  which  invests  a 
mere  numerical  majority  with  absolute  power,  Rousseau 
never  faced.  He  states  that  the  protection  of  property 
is  a  primary  end  of  government,  but  realised  property 

'  EmUet  livre  ▼•  In  his  Dis-  rale  n*est6tablieqne  poor  assnrer 
eours  sur  VEconomie  politique  la  propri^t^  particulidre  qai  Jui 
he  says:  *L'admizii8trationg6n6-      est  ant^rieure.* 
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to  any  considerable  extent  is  necessarily  mainly  in  the 

hands  of  a  few ;  and  if  an  overwhelming  preponderance 

of  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  voting  and  taxing  power 

is  given  to  those  who  do  not  possess  it,  is  it  likely  that 

this   power  will   not  be  abused?     Where  irresistible 

power  is  given,  and  where  interest  or  passion  impel,  it 

is  idle  to  trust  to  the  cobweb  barriers  of  metaphysical 

or  ethical  distinctions.     The  assertion  of  Rousseau  that 

*  the  condition  being  equal  for  all,  no  one  is  interested 

in  making  it  burdensome  to  the  others,'  fails  almost 

ludicrously  to  represent  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

Whether  legislators  like  it  or  not,  there  must  always 

be  diversities  and  antagonisms  of  interests,  orders,  and 

classes ;  there  must  always  be  envy,  jealousy,  covetous- 

ne^,  and  hatred  in  the  State,  and  the  supreme  end  of 

statesmanship  is  to  give  security  to  every  interest  and 

class.     This  can  only  be  done  by  giving  to  each  some 

share,  and  not  too  large  a  share,  of  political  power. 

Uncontrolled  power  is  always  abused,  and  a  class  may 

be  as  effectually  reduced  to  impotence  by  being  swamped 

as  by  being  disfranchised. 

Is  it  probable,  too,  that  adequate  skill  can  be  found 
in  the  legislators  when  no  special  competence  is  exacted 
from  the  electors  who  choose  them  ?  It  is  the  inexor- 
able law  of  nature,  established  by  all  the  competitions  of 
life,  that  sound  judgment  and  capacity  belong  to  the 
few  and  not  to  tiiQ  many,  and  that  without  judgment 
and  capacity,  human  affairs  can  never  be  successfully 
conducted.  The  government  of  a  great  empire,  with  its 
infinitely  various  and  intricate  characters,  relations, 
drcomstances,  and  wants,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  that  can  be  im- 
posed upon  man.  The  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
it  requires  are  so  numerous,  the  chances  of  error  are  so 
great,  the  consequences  of  political  miscalculation  are 
10  terrible  and  so  enduring,  that  the  greatest  intellect 
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might  well  shrink  fixmi  the  task ;  and  there  ie  no  other 
sphere  in  which  superficial  appearances  are  more  oftea 
at  variance  with  realities^  or  in  which  the  distorting  in* 
fluence  of  passion  is  more  firequentlj  or  more  powerfully 
felt.  Is  it  likely,  is  it  oonceiYable,  that  the  beat  and 
final  form  of  human  government  should  be  that  in 
which  all  power  of  chc^  and  of  control  is  ultimately 
vested  in  the  least  instructed,  the  least  intelliflent,  and 
the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  community  r 

This  was  the  system  which  Rousseau  advocated,  and 
which  he  advocated  as  of  universal  application.  The 
shape  or  structure  of  the  government  might  depend 
upon  the  special  circumstances  of  the  nation,  but  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation,  its  right  to  determine  and  at 
any  moment  to  change  its  government,  its  light  to  give 
or  refuse  its  sanction  by  universal  suffrage  to  eveiy law 
that  was  proposed,  was  absolutely  indUenaUe.  Tfaoa 
was  equally  true  of  the  rudest  barbarians  and  of  the 
most  civilised  communities,  of  nations  which  had  bufe 
just  emerged  from  centuries  of  despotism  andofnatumi 
that  had  enjoyed  for  centuries  the  education  of  8d£* 
government.  Under  such  a  system,  if  it  could  have 
been  maintained,  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  would  have 
burnt  for  at  least  a  century  after  they  were  actually  ea* 
tinguished,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  thaj 
would  even  now  have  been  at  an  end.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, such  theories  bring  their  own  sharp  remedy,  tat 
they  would  speedily  reduce  any  nation  that  adopted  them 
to  anarchy. 

The  notion  that  universal  sufirage  is  an  inalienably 
right  has  now  become  so  fiuniliar  throu^out  Europe, 
that  few  persons  realise  how  strange  it  seemed  in  the 
writings  of  Bousseau.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  his  disoiplea  have 
proved  very  inconsistent,  for  if  a  -vote  be  a  matter  of 
natural  right  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  far^^l^iyiDn 
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from  the  franchise,  of  females,  who  form  half  the  popu- 
lation. In  neither  of  the  English-speaking  communities 
lad  this  theory  received  any  countenance.  The  right  of 
voting  was  always  treated  in  them  as  a  strictly  civil 
right,  to  be  regulated  by  each  society  in  the  manner 
moet  conducive  to  its  interests.  In  England,  the  quali- 
fication for  the  counties  differed  from  the  qualification 
in  the  boroughs,  and  in  these  latter  the  right  of  voting 
was  extremely  various,  ranging  from  a  suffrage  which 
was  nearly  universal,  to  a  suffrage  which  placed  the 
election  of  a  borough  member  in  two  or  three  hands. 
And  this  variety  of  qualiBcation  was  far  from  being 
regarded  by  the  more  enlightened  statesmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  an  anomaly  or  an  abuse.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  defended  as  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  Constitution.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  it 
was  urged,  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be 
various  in  its  composition,  containing  representatives  of 
many  different  orders,  interests,  capacities,  aspirations, 
and  opinions,  and  in  no  other  way  can  a  well-balanced 
and  intelligent  representation  of  the  various  classes  and 
interests  of  society  be  so  successfully  and  so  easily 
attained  as  by  making  the  electoral  bodies  very  dis- 
similar. In  the  United  States  a  similar  policy  pre- 
vailed. The  subject  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
very  able  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  1787, 
and  they  deliberately  determined  to  follow  the  English 
principle,  and  to  leave  untouched  the  great  inequalities 
of  suffrage  prevailing  in  the  different  States.  In  no 
two  State-Constitutions  was  the  qualification  of  voters 
the  same,  but  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  a  substantial  property 
qualification  was  required.^ 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  Rousseau  a  great  in- 

'  Compare    Story     On     (he      Tonng'i  Tour  in  J^onctf;  Pink«> 
incnetm  CatutituHon,  ii.  56-      ton,  iv.  480. 
tt;  The    Federalitt,    No.   52; 
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jastice  to  suppoee  that  he.  expected,  praadbad,  or  dMnd 
any  violent  revolution.  His  sympathies  with  Ae  imngi 
of  the  poor  were,  indeed,  very  vivid  and  voy  genenni. 
He  sprang  from  among  them  himself.  He  never  osied 
for  the  atmosphere  of  Court  and  fhshion  in  which  As 
most  eminent  of  his  literary  contempofaiies  nanL 
His  own  life,  though  stained  with  nrach  ignoble  viflSi 
and  weak  and  morbid  even  to  insanity,  was  at 
spent  in  honourable  poverty,  and  in  his  loDg 
journeys  he  had  learnt  to  measure  the  great  mass  of 
practical  oppression  that  still  rested  upon  uie  poor.  Be 
has  himself  described,  in  his  own  inindtaUe  style,  As 
effect  upon  his  mind  when  he  found  a  peasant  who  had 
given  him  shelter,  carefully  concealing  every  aign  ef 
comfort  and  well-being,  lest  it  should  expose  ham  to  the 
exactions  of  subordinate  agents  of  the  GovemmenL^ 
But  violence  and  bloodshed  of  every  kind  were  whoUy 
alien  to  his  character.  Nor,  indeed,  did  there  ascsB 
much  danger  of  a  catastrophe,  if  unsophistjoated  hipsMi 
nature  was  as  pure  and  as  idyllio  a  thing  ai 
and  St.  Pierre  imagined.  He  taught,  it  is 
surely  with  evident  reason — ^that  m  periods  of  eztrens 
danger,  and  when  the  ruin  of  the  State  conld  not  odM^ 
wise  be  averted,  it  is  right  to  create  a  dictatondifakaBd 
if  necessary  to  suspend  for  a  short  time  the  operalaoiior 
the  laws.*  But  when  Helv^us  wrote  that  eveiytUBg 
was  justifiable  which  the.  public  safety  required, v~ 
wrote  upon  the  margin  of  the  page  his  indiflnaofe  ( 
ment, '  The  public  safety  is  notlnng  if  all  Hud  vaiB&riAntim 
are  not  secure.'^    ^  If  it  is  meant  that  it  is  lawfbl  fatm 


>  Confessionsy  liv.  iy.  voile  tor  la  UbtrMt  aooutts  1%» 

*  Contrat    Social,  iv.   o.   6.      caohftH  1m  itatQM  dis  IXtot* 

Compare  Montesquieu,  *  L'oMge      {Esprit  d$9  £oii»  idL  o.  If )^ 


des  peuples  les  plus  libres  qni      Fasosl, '  IM  Btslft  plrintelft  rf 
aient  jamais  6U  sur  la  teire,  ma      on  ne  Irinil 


fait  croire  qu'il  y  a  des  oas  o&  11      lois  k  la  Btaml.** 

(aut  mcttrc  poor  un  momenftim         *  Sea  a aoK to fts B^Uti§m 
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Goremmeot  to  sacrifice  an  innocent  man  for  the  safety 
of  the  multitade,'  he  elsewhere  said, '  I  hold  this  TnAYJTi^ 
to  be  one  of  the  most  execrable  that  tyranny  has  in« 
v^ted,  the  most  false  that  can  be  promulgated,  and  the 
most  directly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  law  of  society. 
So  far  from  its  being  right  that  one  should  perish 
for  all,  all  have  engaged  their  lives  and  goods  for  the 
defence  of  each,  in  order  that  individual  weakness 
might  be  always  protected  by  public  force,  and  each 
member  by  the  whole  State.'  ^  It  is  a  memorable  iact 
that  the  writer  who  was  the  idol  of  Robespierre,  and  on 
whose  works  Marat  was  accustomed  to  deliver  enthu- 
nastic  commentaries,  has  left  on  record  his  deliberate 
conviction  that  '  the  blood  of  a  single  man  is  '\more 
precious  than  the  liberty  of  the  whole  human  race.' ' 

It  is  also  a  most  curious  fact  that  while  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Revolution  drew  from  the  writings  of 
Bonsseau  a  system  of  cosmopolitan  politics,  which,  aim- 
ing at  a  fraternity  of  democracies,  discarded  all  national 
traditions,  boundaries,  sentiments,  and  institutions,  it 
was  the  earnest  desire  of  Rousseau  himself  to  accen- 
toate  to  the  highest  degree  the  spirit  of  a  distinctive 
and  exclusive  patriotism.  He  had  much  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  small  Greek  republics  than  with  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  his  Swiss  birth  and  education 
deeply  coloured  his  views.  On  no  point  is  he  more 
oonsistent  in  all  his  political  writings  than  in  his  prefer- 
ence for  small  states.  He  believed  that  in  them  alone 
tme  Uberty  could  be  attained  ;  that  they  were  far  more 
conducive  than  great  empires  to  the  growth  of  civic 
virtue,  and  that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  object  of 
tlie  legislator  in  each  country  to  deepen  as  much  as 
poeaible  the  distinctive  national  type.     When  Burke 

iBdviUut.    (Eitvres  de  BouS'     Politique, 

M  (ed.  1826),  xiL  59.      .  *  A  Mme ,  Sept.  27, 1766| 

'  DUcours     »ur     VEconomie     Correspondance. 
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showed,  in  oppofiition  to  the  oosmopolitani 
Bevolution,  how  the  affections  dwindle  and 
if  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  a 
objects  of  home,  &mily,  class,  and  country,  i 
be  expended  in  a  diffused  and  general  philan 
did  little  more  than  repeat  the  arguments  of '. 
No  writer  had  ever  urged  more  powerfully 
moral  fibre  of  nations  is  fatally  relaxed  when 
of  an  exclusive  patriotism  is  enfeebled ;  that 
is  the  seed-plot  of  the  highest  virtues ;  thai 
and  ineffaceable  individusdity  is  in  each  natic 
security  of  continued  independence  and  lil 
that,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
vidualit}%  everything  that  is  local,  traditiona 
tinctive  in  institutions  and  manners  should  b 
preserved.  His  treatise  *0n  the  Govemmi 
land,'  which  is  one  of  the  most  instructi 
writings,  is  specially  devoted  to  this  them 
national  institutions,'  he  wrote,  *  which  form  t 
the  character,  the  tastes,  and  the  manners  of 
which  give  it  its  distinctive  and  exclusive  ty 
inspire  an  ardent  love  of  country,  founded 
that  can  never  be  uprooted  ;  which  make  li 
lands  an  intolerable  burden/  '    By  the  strong 


^  *I1  semble  que  le  senti- 
ment de  rhumanit^  B*6vapore 
et  8*affoiblisse  en  s'^tendant 
Bar  toute  la  terre  et  qne  nous 
ne  saurions  6tre  touches  dee 
calamit^s  de  la  Tartarie  on  da 
Japon  comme  de  celles  d'an 
peuple  Enrop^en.  II  faut  en 
quelque  mani^re  bomer  et  com- 
primer  Tint^rSt  et  la  commisera- 
tion pour  lui  donner  do  Pactivit^. 
.  .  .  U  est  bon  que  Thumanit^ 
concentrde  entre  les  coDcitoyeng 
prenne  en  eux  une  nouvelle  force 
pu:  rhabltude  de  se  voir  et  par 


Pint^rdt  common  qi 
n  est  certain  que  lei 
prodiges  de  vertu 
doits  par  Tamoor 
. . .  Voulons-nooi  qi 
soient  vertueox?    < 
done  par  leur  fairs 
trie:  mais  commen 
ils  si  la  patrie  n'esi 
pour  eux  que  poor  < 
et  qo'elle  ne  leor  a< 
qu'elle  ne  peat  re 
Sonne?* — Disc*  sun 
Politique, 
^  Gouvem.  de  Po 
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and  organisation  of  goyemment,  the  legislator  should 
give  the  whole  community  the  cohesion  and  the  corpo- 
rate feeling  of  an  army.  A  broad  distinction  of  privi- 
lege should  separate  the  citizen  from  the  alien,  while 
education  should  be  specially  directed  to  strengthening 
national  affections,  and  holding  up  national  examples 
for  imitation.  Distinctive  traditions,  habits,  institu- 
tions, dresses,  and  amusements  should  never  be  ne- 
glected, for  they  have  all  their  part  in  giving  strong 
individuality  to  the  nation.  It  is  curious  that  Rousseau 
and  Burke,  who  so  seldom  agreed,  appear  to  have  both 
looked  with  warm  favour  on  the  Spanish  bull  fights.* 

What  I  have  written,  is  sutficient  to  show  that 
aithoagh  the  works  of  Rousseau  had  an  enormous  in- 
fluence on  the  French  Revolution,  they  also  contain 
much  that  is  utterly  and  irreconcilably  opposed  to  it, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Rousseau  would  have  looked 
with  loathing  and  indignation  on  his  disciples  of  the 
Convention  and  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  name  of  'country,'  he  once  wrote,  can  only  be 
odious  and  ridiculous  where  the  citizens  do  not  enjcy 
civil  security,  and  where  their  goods,  lives,  and  liberty 
are  at  the  mercy  of  powerful  men,  and  he  added  that 
as  a  matter  of  strict  right  the  whole  social  compact 
would  be  dissolved  if  a  single  citizen  perished  who 
might  have  been  succoured,  if  a  single  citizen  was 
wrongfully  kept  in  prison,  or  a  single  trial  was  con- 
ducted with  manifest  injustice.*     Even  the  'Contrat 

'  Gouvem,  (U  Pologney  o.  8. 
There  is  nothing,  so  far  aa  I 
bow,  on  the  subject  written 
bj  Burke  in  his  own  name, 
rat  the  historical  portion  of 
the  Annual  Register,  after  it 
W  ceased  to  be  written  whoUy 
bj  him,  was  for  many  years  under 
m  gaperintendence  and  inspeo- 
tiOQ.    In  tb&t  of  1786  there  ii  a 


most  curious  page  on  the  advan- 
tages of  bnll  fights,  which  had 
in  the  previous  year  been  sup- 
pressed in  Spain,  except  in  casea 
where  the  profits  were  assigned 
to  charitable  or  patriotic  pur* 
poses.— iinn.  Reg.  17B6,  p.  33. 

^  Discourg     iur    VEconomiU 
Politigue* 
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Social '  itself  is  in  tnith  utterly  oondeiniuitoiy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  BevolationifltBy  fiir  one  of  its 
fundamental  doctrines  is,  that  it  ia  essential  to  ewtrj 
act  of  soyereignty  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  Hie 
firee  and  nnintimidated  vote  of  the  entire  oommnmty. 

An  author,  however,  cannot  choose  what  part  of  bis 
teaching  will  take  root  in  the  nunds  of  bu  readers. 
The  seed  will  germinate  which  suits  the  soil,  and  men 
will  often  adopt  sweeping  principles  and  oondosions, 
and  completely  neglect  all  the  qualifications,  eafeg|;nard8, 
and  counterpoises  by  which  they  had  been  elaborately 
fenced  round.  No  one  experienced  this  truth  more 
eminently  than  Rousseau,  and  few  writexs  have  bad  a 
deeper  and  more  various  influence  both  on  the  passions 
and  the  reason  of  their  contemporaries.  He  baa  left 
behind  him  much  &lse  and  overstrained  aentimenl, 
much  dangerous  paradox,  some  pages  of  odious  and 
abject  indecency,  but  also  many  pages  whidi  in  ths 
purity  and  elevation  of  their  thought  aa  wdl  aa  in  the 
splendour  of  their  language  are  among  the  veiy  noUest 
in  French  literature.  Some  grest  men  owe  their  ami* 
nence  to  the  fidelity  and  skill  with  whidi  they  refw^ 
sent  the  prevailing  spirit. of  their  time.  Anotiher  and 
a  smaller  class  owe  it  to  the  power  with  iriuoh  thsj 
can  breast  the  stream,  advocating  and  representing  tbe 
truths  and  aspects  of  things  l£at  had  hitherto  beea 
most  neglected  by  their  contemporaries.  To  thia  blaas, 
in  much  of  his  teaching,  Rousseau  pre-eminently  be^ 
longs.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  it  has  been  admirab^ 
said  of  Carlyle,  that  he  was  tiie  great  alterative  medi-* 
cine  of  his  time.^  In  the  midst  of  an  optimist,  epieii--* 
rean,  sceptical,  factitious,  and  self-complacent  aoeietyy 
which  habitually  valued  refinement  more  tiian 


*  Thig  admirable  saying  oomfls,      many  oliMr  aSmiiaUa 
I  believe,  from   the  author  of      Bir  Fraiub  Dqyla. 
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and  intellect  more  than  character,  he  appeared  lil^e  a 
figure  of  another  age,  preaching  a  kind  of  belated  and 
distorted  Puritanism ;   denouncing  the  usages,  tastes, 
and  ideals  of  a  fastidious  and  intellectual  society;  utter- 
ing words  of  warning  which  sounded  through  the  specu- 
lation of  his  time  like  a  passing  bell  across  a  marriage 
feast.      Like  Wordsworth  in  England,  he  introduced 
into  literature  a  new  love  and  appreciation  for  natural 
scenery,  for  country  tastes,  for  the  simpler  and  more 
domestic  aspects  of  human  life.     The  fashion  of  morbid 
sentiment  which  he  produced  has  for  the  most  part 
passed  away  like  the    Byronic  ideal  or  the  Werther 
sentimentality,  but  the  strain  of  deeper  earnestness  of 
feeling  that  runs  through  his  works,  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  cultivation  of  character,  and  to  a  reli- 
gious attitude  of  mind,  were  very  healthy  elements  in 
the  philosophy  of  the   eighteenth  century.      He  was 
among  the  first  modem  writers  who  maintained  that 
eveiy  Government  should  treat  national  education  as 
one  of  its  most  essential  duties.     His  own  work  on 
education,  though  vitiated   in   many  respects   by  his 
fiuidamental  error  of  the  essential  goodness  of  man  as 
be  comes  from  the  hands  of  Nature,  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  to  education  throughout  Europe,  and  it  is  to 
the  *  Emile  '  of  Rousseau  that  we  mainly  owe  the  great 
leforms  of  Pestalozzi.    But  the  political  principles  which 
he  planted  so  deeply  in  European  society  appear  to  me 
to  have  produced  an  amount  of  evil  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  over-estimate.     His  disciples  inferred  from  his 
writings  that  no  government  is  legitimate,  which  is  not 
m  accordance  with  the  fluctuating  wishes  of  a  simple 
majority  of  the  nation ;  that  political  power  is  not  a 
trust  but  a  right ;  that  absolute  political  equality  is  the 
first  principle  of  all  just  government ;  that  all  limita- 
tions of  the  sovereign  power  should  be  abolished  ;  that 
government  of  nations  can  be  treated  as  a  mattef 
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of  speculation  and  abstrBCfc  reasoning  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  traditions,  antecedents,  and  special  circam* 
stances,  and  these  doctrines  are  the  troe  essence  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  throughout  Europe. 

Tliey  have  never  been  carried  out  consistently  to  all 
their  consequences.  No  sane  politician  would  apply 
any  considerable  part  of  them  to  the  uncivilised  poi^ 
tions  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  are  manifestly  in- 
compatible with  any  settled  government;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  restrictions  by  which  Bonsseau 
endeavoured  to  prevent  their  more  dangerous  resulta 
have  been  easily  swept  away  by  the  strong  currents  of 
popular  interest  and  passion.  It  is  very  zemarkable 
that  the  States-Genend  of  1789,  which  assembled  at  a 
time  when  the  worship  of  Bonsseau  was  at  its  highest 
point,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  his  devoted  dis- 
ciples, signally  violated  one  of  the  first  principles  of  his 
philosophy,  by  pronouncing  the  binding  instmctioDS  of 
their  constituents  null  and  void,  and  by  asserting  their 
own  competence  to  act  in  opposition  to  thenu  Had 
they  not  done  so,  the  Bevolution  might  have  taken  a 
different  turn,  for  these  instructions  expressly  bound 
the  members  to  respect  the  monarchy  and  the  nsnontiinl 
portions  of  the  ancient  institutions  (^  France.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  doctrines  of  Bonsseau  had  aa 
enormous  practical  influence  during  the  Bevolution,  and 
they  have  since  then  passed  very  widely  into  the  poln 
tical  thought  and  habits  of  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe.  Their  influence,  it  is  true,  is  not  wholly  or 
mainly  due  to  anything  which  Bonsseau  has  written.  li 
has  been  a  consequence  of  advancing  democracy,  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  sagacity  with  which  Bonsseau  divined 
its  tendencies  as  well  as  furnished  its  doctrines.  Ibe 
Boferendum  in  Switzerland,  according  to  which  anj 

>  Mim.  de  UdUmst,  U.  966,  SOtt. 
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proposed  legislative  measure  may,  on  the  demand  of 
30,000  citizens  or  of  eight  cantons,  be  submitted  to  the 
direct  vote  of  the  whole  people ;  the  Napoleonic  ple- 
biscite, which  submitted  the  form  of  government  to  a 
direct  and  universal  vote ;  the  establishment  of  man- 
hood suffrage  over  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  the  growing 
habit  of  treating  representatives  as  simple  delegates 
and  binding  their  judgment  by  detailed  and  constant 
instructions,  as  well  as  the  manifest  decline  of  the 
hereditary  principle  in  government,  all  belong  to  the 
philosophy  of  Rousseau. 

The  same  influence  may  be  seen  in  other  forms. 
The  system  of  balancing  orders,  interests,  and  opinions, 
and  guarding  against  the  tyranny  of  majorities  and 
classes  by  artificial  restrictions  of  law  or  custom,  was 
long  considered  an  essential  part  of  English  freedom. 
It  supplies  the  explanation  and  the  defence  of  a  great 
part  of  the  irregularities  and  apparent  anomalies  of  the 
British  Constitution.     Its  importance  was  one  of  the 
cardinal  articles  of  the  creed  of  Burke,  and  it  was  acted 
upon  with  singular  ability  and  consistency  by  the  men 
who  founded  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.    In 
order  to  guard  against  the  tyranny  and  the  instability 
which  are  the  characteristic  dangers  of  democracy,  they 
established  organic  laws  which  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress cannot  override,   and  a    supreme   and  indepen- 
dent tribunal  which  has  a  right    to   determine  what 
things  are  beyond  their  competence,  and  they  intro- 
duce articles  into  the   Constitution    forbidding  any 
change  in  the  organic  laws  except  on  the  proposal  of 
two^hirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  or  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  requiring  for 
the  final  enactment  of  such  change  the  ratification  of 
L^islatures  oroonventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  States.' 


article  v.   of    tha    Oonstitution    and  the    eommeDts  ob 
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In  1787  and  the  two  following  years,  when  the 
philosophy  of  Rousseau  was  reigning  without  a  rival 
in  France,  John  Adams  published  his  *  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions  *  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
necessity  of  establishing  in  every  form  of  government  a 
balance  of  powers,  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  Jay  supported  the  same  position  in  the  *  Federalist,' 
which  contains  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  de- 
fence of  those  limitations  of  the  popular  power,  which 
Rousseau  so  emphatically  repudiated.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  in  the  century  which  has  elapsed,  the 
steady  tendency  has  been  to  discredit  in  theory,  and  to 
weaken  in  fact,  all  those  institutions  which  were  in- 
tended to  counterbalance  or  to  restrict  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  majority.  The  tendency  so  largely  due 
to  Rousseau,  among  modem  democracies,  to  assume  like 
the  democracies  of  ancient  Greece  an  authoritative  or 
paternal  character,  to  attempt  to  mould  the  type  of  the 
community  by  regulating  education  and  contracts,  and 


these  pro\isions  in  the  Fede- 
ralist,  Nos.  xxxiz.  zliii.  liii. 
Ixxviii.  Ixxxv. 

Ab  one  of  the  best  exponents 
of  American  political  ideas 
writes :  •  Each  department  [of 
government]  should  have  its 
own  iu<lependence  secured  be- 
yond the  power  of  being  taken 
away  by  either  or  both  of  the 
others.  .  .  .  There  should  not 
only  be  constitutional  means, 
but  personal  motives,  to  resist 
encroachments  of  one  or  either 
of  the  others.  Thus  ambition 
should  be  made  to  counteract 
ambition,  the  desire  of  power 
to  cheek  power,  and  the  pressure 
of  interest  to  balance  an  oppos> 
Ing  interest.  There  seems  no 
adequate  method  of  producing 
Ibis  result  but  by  a  partial  par- 


ticipation of  each  in  the  powen 
of  the  other,  and  by  introducing 
into  every  operation  of  the 
Government,  in  all  its  branches, 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
on  which  the  safety  of  free  in- 
stitutions has  ever  been  found 
essentially  to  depend.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  guard  against  rash- 
ness and  violence  in  legislation 
has  often  been  found  by  dis- 
tributing the  power  among  dif- 
ferent branches,  each  having  % 
negative  check  npon  the  other. 
A  guard  against  the  inroads 
of  the  legislative  power  upon 
the  executive  has  been  in  like 
manner  applied  by  giving  the 
latter  a  qualified  negative  upon 
the  former.* — Story  On  the  Cois- 
stituiion  of  the  United  Statm^ 
ii.  22. 
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interfering  largely  with  individual  action  in  all  the 
lations  of  life,  has,  happily,  encountered  strong  opposing 
influences,  but  it  is  at  least  sufficiently  accentuated  to 
cause  grave  apprehensions  to  some  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  our  time. 

The  method  of  reasoning  in  politics  also,  which  has 
been  increasing,  appears  to  me  to  belong  much  more 
to  the  school  of  Rousseau  than  to  that  of  Burke.  No 
good  observer  can  have  failed  to  notice  how  common  it 
has  become  to  treat  certain  democratic  formulae  of  re- 
presentative government  as  if  they  were  dogmas  of 
religion  or  first  principles  of  morals,  to  be  applied,  with 
a  total  disregard  for  expediency  or  particular  circum- 
stances, to  nations  that  are  wholly  dissimilar  in  race, 
character,  social  conditions,  and  political  antecedents. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  such  principles  of 
government  become  dominant  in  Parliament,  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  this  great  and  complex  Empire  will  be 
inevitable. 

In  purely  domestic  questions  the  influence  of  French 
modes  of  thought  is  equally  apparent.  Thus  in  all 
questions  relating  to  parliamentary  reform  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage,  a  disciple  of  Burke,  starting  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  presumption  against  organic  change 
and  of  the  many,  various,  and  often  unforeseen  evils  it 
may  produce,  would  ask  what  is  the  specific  disease  it  is 
desired  to  remedy ;  what  part  of  the  existing  Parlia- 
ment is  peccant  or  an  evil ;  what  public  opinion  in  the 
country  is  manifestly  unsatisfied  or  unrepresented ;  how 
far  the  proposed  measure  would  remedy  this  specific 
evil ;  how  far  it  would  do  so  without  producing  other 
and  greater  evils  ?  H  the  answers  to  these  questions 
established  a  clear  case  in  favour  of  change,  he  would 
accept  the  necessity,  but  he  would  strictly  limit  the 
change  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  must  be 
manifest   to  everyone  that  a  wholly  different  order 
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of  thoaght  and  reaacmiiig  is  now  in  the  awendant. 
The  dread  of  organic  change  baa  enomonBly  dimmiahffcl. 
Arguments  based  on  arithmetical  CMnpntationa,  and  on 
the  alleged  injustice  of  one  districfe  or  daas  haviiuf  a 
greater  share  of  political  power  than  another,  are  M> 
coming  continually  more  popular.  Inequality  in  rqpre* 
sentation  is  more  and  more  regarded  aa  a  synonym  for 
injustice,  and  this  mediod  of  reasoning  is  carried  ao  fiff 
that  we  have  seen  statesmen  expressing  their  opinion 
that  although  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  a  pai^ 
ticular  quarter  of  the  Empire  would  undoubtedly  aggra- 
vate the  very  evil  which  is  most  oonspicuona  in  the 
existing  parliamentary  system,  it  ought  nevertheless  to 
be  granted  because  to  withhold  it  would  be  to  create  an 
inequality.  The  old  English  doctrine  that  repreaenta- 
tion  shoidd  be  based  not  only  on  population  but  npon 
taxation  has  been  discarded.  Attempts  to  aeooretha 
competence  of  the  representative  body  by  mMnf^mtup 
a  preponderance  of  intelligence  in  the  electoral  body, 
and  to  secure  a  balance  and  variety  of  representation  If 
maintaining  the  diversities  of  the  constituencies,  are 
becoming  completely  obsolete.  The  rightful  sovereignty 
of  a  mere  numerical  majority,  in  which  the  most  ignor- 
ant and  the  least  capable  must  necessarily  preponderate, 
is  becoming  the  firdt  principle  of  English  politica,  and 
in  this  manner,  for  good  or  for  evil,  iSiglish  parliamen- 
tary  government  is  rapidly  drifting  from  ita  andeDt 
moorings.  The  star  of  Burke  is  manifestiy  foding,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  'Contrat  Social'  ia 
passing  even  into  English  politics. 

The  '  Gontrat  Social '  was  published  in  1762,  bat  its 
great  influence  dates  from  a  somewhat  later  period,  and 
especially  from  the  destruction  of  the  Parliamenta.  In 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XVI.  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Revolution  the  enthusia^  for  Boussean  almost  amonntod 
to  adoration,  and  his  statue  was  the  first  erected  fay  the 
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National  Assembly.*  The  Bchool  of  the  Economists, 
which  also  rose  mainly  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  in  some  respects  a  rival  influence, 
for  these  writers  were  all  intensely  monarchical.  Some 
of  them,  like  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  were  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  despotism,  and  none  of  them  had  by  tempera- 
ment or  taste  the  smallest  tendency  towards  anarchy. 
But  Quesnay,  who  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  school, 
though  he  utterly  rejected  Rousseau's  notion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  agreed  with  Rousseau  in 
maintaining  that  the  sovereign  power  must  be  at  once 
single  and  irresistible,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  a 
division  and  balance  of  power  as  it  existed  in  England, 
and  as  it  had  been  advocated  by  Montesquieu,  was 
fundamentally  vicious.  Like  Voltaire,  the  Economists 
considered  what  they  call  *  a  legal  despotism '  the  best 
form  of  government  for  effecting  administrative  reforms, 
and  Le  Trosne  argued  that  the  situation  of  France  '  was 
infinitely  superior'  to  that  of  England  because  the 
French  Government  could  change  the  whole  state  of  the 
country  in  a  moment  without  being  trammelled  by  con- 
stitutional restrictions.  The  Economists  contended  for 
the  absolute  inviolability  of  private  property,  for  the 
establishment  in  lieu  of  all  existing  imposts  of  a  single 
tax  to  be  paid  by  every  man  in  strict  proportion  to  his 
income,  for  universal  and  obligatory  education  by  the 
State,  for  complete  liberty  of  industry  and  commerce, 
for  a  total  transformation  of  the  internal  administration. 
Severing  themselves,  like  Rousseau,  fix)m  the  historical 
school  of  politicians,  they  had  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
past,  and  they  anticipated  Bentham's  doctrine  that  the 
great  secret  of  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  harmony 
of  public  with  private  interest,  and  in  the  establishment 

*  See  the  striking  picture  of  sevibly.  Bnrke  adds  a  character 
Ihisenthariasm  in  Burke's  Le^i^  of  Rousseau  which  appears  to 
io  a  Member  of  the  National  As-      me  very  unjust  and  overdrawn. 
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of  government  on  a  strictly  utilitarian  basis.  No  writers 
had  before  pointed  out  so  clearly,  or  so  powerfully, 
the  essential  evil  of  the  whole  existing  system  of  com- 
mercial restraint,  monopoly,  prohibition,  forced  labour, 
fiscal  mismanagenu'nt,  and  feudal  burdens ;  and  their 
doctrine  that  agriculture  is  the  sole  real  source  of 
national  wealth,  led  them  to  bring  into  a  special  pro- 
minence the  many  and  grievous  wrongs  of  the  country 
population.  The  rise  of  this  school  immensely  increased 
the  prevailing  passion  for  political  speculation,  the  de- 
sire for  political  experiment,  the  disregard  for  traditions 
and  customs,  the  deep  sense  of  the  intolerable  evils  of 
existing  laws  and  institutions.  *  There  is  scarcely  a 
young  man,'  wrote  Grimm,  in  the  first  year  of  Lewis 
XVI.,  *  who  on  leaving  college  does  not  form  a  project 
of  establishing  a  new  system  of  philosophy  and  of 
government,  and  scarcely  a  writer  who  does  not  think 
himself  obliged  to  enlighten  the  human  race  about  its 
first  interests,  and  teach  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  best 
method  of  governing  their  states.'  * 

And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  government  at  the 
time  when  these  ideas  were  seething  and  spreading 
through  the  nation  ?  It  was  a  despotism  so  absolute 
that  Blackstone  had  a  few  years  before  classed  France 
and  Turkey  together,  as  examples  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject  was  most  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.*  The  system  of 
arbitrary  exile  and  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  was  in 
full  force.  There  was  nothing  analogous  to  the  English 
Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  no  liberty  of  thejress ;  no  legal- 
ised religious  liberty ;  no  trial  by  jury ;  no  national  re- 
presentation. The  States-General  had  not  met  since 
1614.     The  people  had  absolutely  no  voice  in  making 

»  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Corrcsp.  LiL  August  1774. 
'  Blackstone,  iv.  c.  27,  §  6. 
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the  laws  they  obeyed,  and,  except  in  a  Ter}'  few  pro- 
vinces, with  the  destruction  of  the  Parliaments  the  last 
semblaoMie  of  control  on  the  taxing  powers  of  the  Crown 
had  been  lost^ 

It  is  of  course  true  that  in  France,  as  in  all  other 
despotisms,  there  were  some  unwritten,  or  even  fiiUy 
recognised,  obstacles  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Sove- 
reign. Long-continaed  usage  and  precedent  established 
lines  of  government  which  could  not  be  safely  aban- 
doned. There  were  classes  and  interests  and  currents 
of  opinion  too  powerful  to  be  altogether  disregarded, 
and  the  sale  of  hereditary  offices  had  given  a  great 
number  of  officials  in  all  departments  vested  interests 
and  a  large  measure  of  practical  independence.  Mon- 
tesquieu defended  this  venality  of  offices  as  a  means  of 
establishing  permanent  orders  in  the  State,  and  as 
distinguishing  monarchy  from  pure  despotism,  under 
which  all  subjects  may  at  any  moment  be  placed  or 
displaced  by  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.*  The  clergy 
retained  a  considerable  power  of  self-government,  and 
large  classes  of  offices  were  reserved  by  law  to  the 
nobles.  But  the  rightful  power  of  the  Sovereign  as 
recognised  by  the  heads  of  the  French  Church,  and  of 
the  French  law,  and  as  asserted  by  a  long  succession  of 
French  kings,  was  almost  without  a  limit.  He  claimed 
to  be  the  sole  representative  of  the  nation,  the  sole 
source  of  legislative  as  of  all  other  political  power. 
*  All  the  property  of  his  subjects  belongs  to  him,  and  in 
taking  it  he  is  only  taking  what  is  his  own.'  ^  Under 
a  strong  sovereign  like  Lewis  XIV.  this  unrestrained 


*  Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  v.  o.  19. 
Voltaire  kw  strongly  cenRured 
this  passage,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  Montesquieu 
himself  hold  a  magisterial  office 
which  had  been  purchased  by  his 
■Utile. 


•  This  was  formally  asserted 
in  a  Consultation  of  theSorbonne 
under  Lewis  XIV.  See  much 
evidence  on  this  subject  in  Garet, 
Lea  Bienfaita  de  la  B^olutian, 
pp.  8-6. 
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power  was  concentrated  in  the  King.  Under  weak 
sovereigns  like  Lewis  XV.  and  Lewis  XVI.  it  passed 
chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  King's  ministers ;  of  the 
King's  Council,  a  body  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
revocable  at  pleasure ;  of  the  intendants  and  their  dele- 
gates who  carried  on  the  government  of  the  provinces. 

France  had  at  one  time  possessed  a  very  large 
amount  of  local  and  provincial  self-government,  but  the 
institutions  around  which  it  centr^  had  been  one  bv 
one  either  annihilated  or  reduced  to  impotence.  Each 
province  had  formerly  been  under  the  direction  of  a 
governor  who  was  a  great  local  nobleman  appointed  for 
life,  and  occupying  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  an  English  lord  lieutenant.  But  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  to  take  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  aristocracy,  and  he  did  this  very  effectually 
by  placing  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  a  new  class  of 
functionaries  called  intendants,  who  were  removable  at 
pleasure,  unconnected  for  the  most  part  with  the  pro- 
vinces they  ruled,  and  frequently  changed  from  one  to 
the  other.  Lewis  XIV.  gave  them  almost  unlimited 
powers,  including  that  of  life  and  death.  It  was  for 
them  and  for  their  delegates  to  adjust  the  burden  of 
taxation,  to  regulate  all  matters  relating  to  the  militia, 
the  roads,  the  internal  commerce,  the  public  works,  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  their  power  was  so  abso- 
lute that  Law  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  said  *  that 
the  kingdom  of  France  was  in  reality  governed  by  thirty 
intendants.'  Appeals  to  the  Crown  against  abuses  in 
the  provinces  were  only  illusory,  for  they  were  systema- 
tically  referred  to  the  intendants  themselves.^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages  each  province  had  possessed 
the  very  important  institution  known  as  the  Provincial 


*  See  a  remarkable  memoir  of      of  provincial  asseznbliea.   Gaf«4 
Xecker  in  favour  of  the  creation      pp.  108-110. 
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States.     With  some  diversity  of  form,  these  States  con- 
sisted of  the  three  orders  of  nobles,  clergy,  and  com- 
mons, and  they  had  the  right  of  voting  and  distributing 
the  local,  and  even  a  part  of  the  general  taxation,  and 
of  directing  the  whole  administration  of  the  provinces. 
But  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  these  pro- 
vincial States  had  been  totally  abolished  over  three- 
fourths  of  France.     For  a  time  the  provinces  that  were 
deprived  of  them  retained  the  power  of  electing  some 
functionaries,   and  they  were  therefore  called  *  pays 
d'6lection,'  but  this  too  was  soon  abolished.     Tliree- 
fourths  of  France  was  now  divested  of  all  local  self-go- 
vernment and  lay  at  the  mercy  of  intendants  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  intend- 
ants.    Of  the  eight  provinces  called  the  *  pays  d'6tat,* 
which  comprised  the  remaining  fourth,  and  still  pos- 
sessed provincial  States,  Languedoc  and  Bretagne  alone 
retained  some  real  vestiges  of  their  old  independence. 
The  overwhelming  powers  conferred  on  the  intendants ; 
the  severe  restrictions  imposed  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  provincial  States,  and  the  influence  the  Government 
easily  acquired  over  a  large  proportion  of  their  members, 
were  sufllicient  to  reduce  those  bodies  to  complete  sub- 
servience. *     In  the  towns  the  right  of  electing  municipal 
functionaries  had  been  abolished  in  1692;  municipal 
independence  had  received  its  death-blow  when  Lewis 
XlV.  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  began  the  system 
of  putting  up  municipal  offices  for  sale,  and  almost  all 
real  power  in  the  towns  was  gradually  absorbed  by  the 
central  government  and  exercised  through  intendants.* 


*  On  the  Provincial  Govem- 
meot  of  France,  see  Lavergne, 
Let  AuembUes  Provindales  sous 
Louis  XVI,  0.  L ;  Tocqueville, 
Ancien  Bigime,  pp.  313-827; 
Goret,  LeM  Bienfaits  de  la  Riva- 
kUion,  pp.  106-120 ;,  and  an  ad- 


mirable chapter  in  Lomdnie,  Les 
Mirabeau,  ii.  103-132. 

*  See  the  very  full  examina- 
tion of  the  state  of  Municipal 
Government  in  TocqueviUei 
L* Ancien  B^gimCt  pp.  63-76. 
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The  judicial  tribunals  were  equally  dependent.  The 
King  by  the  intervention  of  the  Grand  Council  claimed 
the  power  of  revising  and  altering  their  decisions  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Intendants  with  the  assistance  of 
councillors  chosen  by  themselves  could  withdraw  trials 
from  the  regular  tribunals,  and  condemn  men  to  the 
galleys  or  even  to  death,  and  if  a  functionary  had  broken 
the  law  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  almost  invariably 
exerted  to  withdraw  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law  courts.^ 

With  the  centralisation  of  government  the  division 
of  classes  steadily  increased.  In  England  the  mixture 
of  classes,  and  the  presence  in  the  country  districts  of  a 
great  number  of  families  of  the  gentleman  class,  may 
be  largely  ascribed  to  three  very  dissimilar  influences, 
the  unpaid  magistracy,  field  sports,  and  an  established 
Church.  The  gratuitous  administration  of  county  go- 
vernment provides  the  coimtry  gentleman  with  an 
important  sphere  of  duties  and  dignities ;  the  national 
passion  for  field  sports  forms  a  sufficient  counterpoise 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  town ;  the  established  Church 
scatters  over  the  country  districts,  and  concentrates  in 
the  small  cathedral  towns,  a  multitude  of  families  who 
represent  in  the  most  graceAil,  useful,  and  intelligent 
form  the  life  of  the  less  opulent  country  gentleman. 
But  in  France  the  conditions  were  wholly  different.  A 
celibate  priesthood  drawn  chiefly  from  the  humbler 
classes  has  never  had  this  social  influence.  The  passion 
for  field  sports  has  always  been  less  strong  and  less 
diffused  than  in  England,  though  the  game  laws  were 
in  some  respects  much  more  oppressive.*    The  French 

>  TooqaeTllle,    L*Ancien  Bi-  be  foond  in  Arthur  Yomig.    Pin- 

gime,  pp.  77-83.  kerton,  iv.  417,  418.    There  wert 

'  A  striking  acoount  of  the  ini-  distriotB  oalled  ^capitaneries '  ei* 

qoities  of  French  game  laws  will  tending  over  400  leagues  of 
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oountiy  gentlemen  had  themselves  no  magisterial  powers 
or  duties,  though  they  possessed,  and  often  grossly 
abused,  a  right  of  appointing  petty  judges  to  try  petty 
cases  in  their  several  districts.^ 

With    increasing    centralisation    and    the    exces- 
sive multiplication  of  (Government  employments,  their 
sphere  of  influence  had  grown  very  narrow,  and  Arthur 
Young  noticed   that  gratuitous  public  service,  which 
was  so  common  in  England,  was   utterlir   foreign  to 
French  ideas.^    It  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
French  kings,  and  especially  of  Lewis  XlV.,  to  draw 
all  the  leading  members  of  the  class  to  Paris,  and 
to  attach  them  to  the  Court ;  and  before  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,   great  districts   had  been  completely 
denuded  of  country    gentry.     Scarcely   any   but  the 
poorer  nobles  Uved  in  the  country,  and  if  members 
of  the  richer  class  were  found  there,  it  was  almost  ex- 
clusively in  order  to  economise.^     Voltaire  explained 
the  general  failure  of  French  poets  to  describe  rural 
scenes  by  the  great  disfavour  with  which  country  life 
was  regarded  by  the  educated  classes  in  France/     And 
besides  this,  the  crushing  taxation  which  fell  upon  land 
tliat  was  not  privileged,  and  the  heavy  and  degrading 
duty  called  the  franc  fief  which  was  exacted  from  every 
member  of  the  middle  class  who  purchased  privileged 
or  seigneurial  lands,  drove  those  who  had  made  fortunes 


tiy,  whieh  were  granted  for  sport 
iog  puposes  to  princes  of  the 
Uood«  in  whieh  game  was  not 
ODly  preserved  to  the  most  ez- 
traTsgant  extent,  but  many  of 
the  most  ordinary  processes  of 
■gnenltnre  were  prohibited  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  it. 

*  A  Tery  fall  history  of  the 
'Jostiees  Seignenriales '  will  be 
iMBidin  Lom6nie,Zfes  JfiroAsati, 
ii.  68^7.     Beaomarchais  has 

8 


given  an  amusing  picture  of  these 
courts  in  the  Mariage  de  Figaro, 

*  Young's  Travels  in  France. 
Pinkerton,  iv.  160. 

*  The  influence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances on  the  position  of 
the  nobles  is  excellently  traced 
by  Necker  in  his  work  on  the 
Bevolution,  (Euvres,  ix.  118-12L 

^  Discaurs  de  reception  dant 
VAcadimie^  CEuvrea  d4  Voltain^ 
xliL6,7. 


estates,  and  had  been  ruined  by  tiie  e:? 
Paris  and  of  the  Court,  and  many  other 
get  rid  of  large  tracts  of  unproducti^ 
peasants  were  ready  to  purchase  and  cv 
found  profitable  openings  for  their  capi 
chase  of  Gtovemment  employments  and 
expanding  sphere  of  industrial  life.  If  1ih< 
unable  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
usually  commuted  into  a  perpetual  fixec 
these  various  influences  possibly  a  fourth 
not  less  than  a  fifth  part,  of  the  soil  of  Fn 
before  the  Bevolution  into  the  possess 
proprietors.' 

In  this  fiu^  there  was  laid  the  foundi 


*  (Z7iioret<20^0eXwr,ix.9O,91.  lory  of  Frano 

'  OompaieTooqnerilleipp.  56-  se  faire  one  id 

68; Chknai^LaChuUdeVAncim  T^tat  de  la pr 

Bigime^  ii.  682-689 ;  Taine,  An-  en  divisant  lei 

cun  Riginne^  pp.  468-466.  Arthur  portions  k  pe 

Tonng  oonjeotared  in  1789  that  poss^d^  par 

a  third  part  of  the  land  was  in  oommimes,  m 

thehands  of  peasant  proprietors,  par  la  noblest 

This  is  said  to  be  (exolnsive  of  2tat  et  one  ] 

oonunonal  property)  about  the  campagnes.'— 

present  proportion;  bat  Arthur  sembUesProv 

Young  almost  certainly  exagge-  XV L  p.  19. 
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f  the  {atuFe  conservatism  of  France,  but  its  im- 
te  effects  were  as  far  as  possible  from  conservative, 
mall  proprietor,  who  had  usually  purchased  with 
J  borrowed  on  hard  terms,  soon  found  himself 
^ling  with  difficulty  and  want,  and  exposed  to 
LS  exactions  &om  which  as  a  tenant  he  had  been 
)t.  The  tithes  were  less  severe  than  in  England,' 
dling  on  a  much  poorer  population  they  were 
ly  resented,  and  they  strengthened  the  anti-eccle- 
id  spirit  in  the  country  districts,  while  hatred  of 
any  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobles  became  one  of 
brongest  feelings  of  the  French  mind.  These 
}ges  were  of  many  kinds,  and  they  had  many 
$nt  origins.  One  class  were  essentially  of  the 
3  of  property — rights  or  dues  or  tributes  which 
leen  reserved  when  the  land  was  conceded  to  the 
it,  and  which  were  the  conditions,  and,  in  part  at 
the  price  of  the  purchase.  Another  large  class 
lerived  from  the  period  when  the  nobles  discharged 
of  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  and  conducted  in 
1  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and  they 
Lued  to  be  exacted  when  the  services  for  which 
had  originally  been  imposed  were  no  longer 
red ;  while  others  again  were  relics  of  ancient 
m.  There  were  fixed  annual  payments  of  the 
3  of  ground  rents.  There  were  tributes  in  kind, 
le  and  com  and  chickens.  There  were  duties  to  a 
.  lord  when  a  farm  changed  hands ;  duties  or  tolls 
irkets,  fairs,  auctions,  bridges,  ferries,  high  roads, 
ts  and  measures.  There  were  rights  to  the 
rty  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  death ;  to  the 


)  Arthur  Yonng.    Pinker-  the  tithes  of  doubtful  legality 

419, 449.  There  was  the  imposed    on    agricultural   pro* 

lifitinction  as  in  Ireland,  ducts  more  recently  introduced. 

1  the  old  tithes,  whioh  Ch^rest,  Jja  Chute  d§  VAncUm 

liTersaUj  leoognisedf  and  RigivMt  L  45. 
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property  of  those  who  died  without  an  heir;  to  the 
property  of  foreigners  who  died  on  the  domain  of  the 
lord.  There  were  exclusive  rights  of  hunting,  shooting, 
keeping  pigeons  and  rabbit  warrens,  and  there  were 
many  quaint,  antiquated,  and  sometimes  degrading 
rights  of  homage  of  a  purely  honorary  description.  The 
monopoly  which  the  feudal  lord  possessed  of  the  right 
of  building  mills,  baking-ovens,  and  winepresses,  and 
the  obligation  imposed  on  the  peasant  of  giving  annually 
a  certain  number  of  days'  labour  gratuitously  to  his 
feudal  lord,  were  among  the  most  oppressive  portions  of 
the  system.  In  some  provinces  the  lord  had  the  right 
of  selling  his  wine  for  thirty  or  forty  days  before  that  of 
the  peasant  could  be  brought  into  the  market. 

The  feudal  burdens  varied  greatly  in  their  amount ; 
and  in  some  districts,  especially  Languedoc,  Dauphin6, 
and  the  Lyonnais,  much  land  was  *  allodial '  or  exempt.' 
But  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of  France  the  feudal 
svstem  was  in  full  force.  It  was  less  severe  than  in 
Germany  and  some  other  countries,  where  serfdom  was 
still  general,  and  it  had  been  slightly  alleviated  in  the 
course  of  the  century.  The  number  of  the  days  of  forced 
labour  had  been  by  custom  reduced  ;  many  ancient  tolls 
had  been  abolished,  and  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  law 
courts  to  construe  strictly  the  right  to  feudal  services, 
and  to  recognise  only  those  wliich  were  distinctly 
authorised  by  title  deeds,  and  which  were  therefore 
usually  due  to  an  ancient  contract.  But  when  all  this 
is  admitted,  it  remains  true  that  the  small  proprietor 
as  well  as  the  peasant  found  himself  involved  in  a  per- 
fect maze  of  intricate,  vexatious,  oppressive,  and  often 
ruinous  obligations  for  wliich  he  seemed  to  receive  no 
corresponding  advantage.  While  some  parts  of  the 
system  were  plainly  unjust,  being  payment  forservicea 

I  8ee  Lom^nie,  Les  Miraheau,  iL  90.4Mw 
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that  were  no  longer  rendered,  other  dues  were  strictly 
of  the  nature  of  property,  being  elements  of  a  regular 
Bale.     Even  the  most  legitimate,  however,  were  now 
resented,  and  the  resentment  became  the  stronger  be- 
cause those  to  whom  they  were  paid  lived  chiefly  in  the 
towns  and  had  lost  the  power  and  the  popularity  both 
of  landlords  and  administrators.     With  frequent  sales  of 
land  the  feudal  rights  had  constantly  changed  hands. 
They  often  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  no 
other  connection  with  the  soil.     A  great  part  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Church.     Another,  and  perhaps 
still  larger,  part  had  been  acquired  by  the  middle 
classes.^     The  incessant  subdivision  of  small  farms  had 
at  the  same  time  broken  many  feudal  dues  into  minute 
fractions,  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  their  collection, 
and  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  complication  and  ob- 
scurity, and  as  a  consequence  to  much  expensive  and 
irritating  litigation.* 

D'Argenson  as  early  as  1751  had  very  wisely  re- 
commended their  compulsory  purchase,  and  such  a 
measure  was  actually  carried  out  with  great  success  in 
Kedmont  twenty  years  later  by  Charles  Emmanuel  III. 
In  France,  however,  these  rights  were  preserved  with 
little  change  till  the  Revolution,  and  they  gave  that 
movement  some  of  its  worst  and  most  distinctive 
characteristics.  T  Famine,  avarice,  and  revolutionary  in- 
citements conspired  in  producing  a  great  revolt  against 
feudal  rights.     All  classes  were  thrown  into  the  same 


*  Doniol,  La  Revolution  Fran-' 
fom  et  la  FiodaliU,  p.  39. 

'  There  is  a  large  literature  on 
fbe  sobject  of  feudal  rights.  I 
have  chiefly  made  use  of  the 
vorks  of  Donlol,  Tocqueville, 
Ttine,  Ch^rest,  Lom^nie  and 
Garet.  Arthur  Young's  Taur^  and 
JtDet'i  Origines  du  SocialwM 


confemporain.  See,  too,  an  ex- 
cellent lecture  by  Sir  H.  Maine 
in  his  Early  Law  and  Ciist  om. 
The  chief  earlier  authoritie  s  on 
the  subject  are  Boncerf,  Les  Jn- 
convinients  des  Droits  f4odauz, 
and  the  report  presented  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly  by  B^til 
de  Merlin  of  Douay. 
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category,  and  it  became  the  main  object  of  the  peasantry 
to  annihilate  all  without  compensation.  Hence  the 
atrocious  Jacquerie  which  formed  one  of  the  most 
hideous  scenes  of  the  first  act  of  the  Revolution ;  the 
burning  of  castles  in  order  to  destroy  the  muniment 
rooms  and  the  title  deeds  they  contained  ;  the  frequent 
murder  of  the  feudal  lords^  The  Constituent  Assembly 
attempted  to  abolish  feuJal  obligations  by  a  discrimi- 
nating and  statesmanlike  measure  purchasing  that  portion 
of  them  which  was  clearly  of  the  nature  of  property,  but 
it  was  unable  to  induce  the  excited  peasantry  to  accept 
the  decree,  and  at  last  in  1793  the  Convention  crowned 
the  work  of  revolution  by  sweeping  away  without  com- 
pensation the  whole  feudal  system,  including  many 
money  dues  which  had  been  purchased,  and  as  it  was 
believed  secured,  by  the  most  legitimate  contracts. 

While  the  feudal  system  turned  the  peasantry 
against  the  nobles,  other  causes  not  less  powerful  were 
arraying  them  against  the  Government.  If  there  had 
been  at  this  time  a  really  strong,  intelligent,  and  re- 
forming despotism,  it  would  have  certainly  represented 
a  large  portion  of  public  opinion.  Such  a  Government, 
provided  it  is  not  under  clerical  influence,  has  always 
been  popular  in  France,  and  it  would  have  found  a  wide 
sphere  for  its  exei-tions.  It  might  have  employed  the 
strengtli  of  the  Executive  in  placing  the  taxation  of  the 
country  on  a  broad  and  equitable  basis  ;  sweeping  away 
a  crowd  of  invidious  class  privileges,  obsolete  and 
barbarous  laws,  commercial  and  industrial  restraints; 
giving  a  very  ignorant  population  some  measure  of 
technical  and  agricultural  education,  and  stimulating  by 
the  many  means  in  its  power  material  prosperity.  If  it 
had  made  France  respected  abroad  and  prosperous  at 
home,  if  it  had  given  her  a  sound  and  equal  administra- 
tive system  as  well  as  religious  and  intellectual  liberty, 
it  would  have  fulfilled  the  desire  both  of  Voltaire  and 
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the  Economists,  and  it  would  have  found  so  much  publio 
support  that  it  might  probably  have  defied  all  the 
eflbrts  of  the  revolutionary  school  of  Rousseau. 

A  Grovemment  of  this  kind,  however,  is  easily  cone 
oeived  but  rarely  realised,  and  the  despotism  of  France 
was  weak  and  imbecile,  and  corroded  with  unrighteous 
privilege.     The  taxation  of  the  country  had  grown  to  a 
colossal  height  through  the  wars  of  Lewis  XIY.,  and 
subsequent  mismanagement  had  greatly  aggravated  the 
burden.     There  are  few  subjects  of  inquiry  more  difficult 
than  a  comparison  of  the  financial  condition  of  France 
before  and  affcer  the  Revolution.    The  great  change  in 
the  value  of  money  throughout  Europe ;  the  special  in- 
crease in  the  national  wealth  of  France  ;  the  complete 
;    alteration  of  the  whole  system  of  taxation ;  the  extreme 
complexity,   obscurity,   and    confusion    in    which  the 
finances  of  ancient  France  were  involved ;  the  habit  of 
deferring  accounts  till  several  years  after  they  had  be- 
come due,  and  the  frequent  false  representations  which 
were  given  upon  authority,  create  many  pitfalls  for  the 
historian.     Much  research  has,  however,  been  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
judges,  the  annual  imposts  borne  by  the  French  people 
at  tihe  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  including  the  tithes 
and  local  dues  and  taxes,  may  be  estimated  at  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  livres,  while  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  country  was  less  than  one-third  of  what  it 
became  eighty  years  later.     According  to  this  estimate 
the  taxation  of  France  in  1789  bore  a  higher  proportion 
to  its  wealth  than  under  any  of  the  Governments  up  to 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror.^ 

Und^r  any  circumstances  such  taxation  would  have 
been  burdensome,  but  it  was  rendered  intolerable  by  its 

>  Sybel,  Hist,  de  la  Bivolution,  I S4,  88, 89. 
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enormous,  its  scandalous  injustice.  The  whole  noble 
class  and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  were  exempted 
from  the  greater  part  of  it.  From  the  *  taille '  or  per- 
sonal tax,  which  was  the  heaviest  tax  in  France,  and 
which  had  increased  tenfold  in  two  centuries,  they  wer6 
in  nearly  all  cases  absolutely  free ;  and  although  they 
did  pay  the  capitation  tax  and  the  tax  called  the  '  vingt- 
i^me,'  they  paid  it  on  a  separate  and  a  lower  scale. 
The  number  of  the  so-called  *  privileged '  individuals  is 
said  to  have  been  not  less  than  270,000,  and  it  was 
continually  increasing  by  the  sale  of  offices  which  carried 
with  them  the  privilege  of  nobility.  Necker  mentioned 
that  in  his  time  there  were  no  less  than  4,000  of  these 
offices.  Yet  even  this  does  not  by  any  means  measure 
the  whole  amount  of  the  exemptions.  There  were  many 
thousands  of  petty  offices  which  did  not  confer  the  rights 
of  nobility,  but  which  freed  those  who  held  them  from 
the  *  taille '  and  reduced  some  of  their  other  taxes  to 
small  dimensions.^  There  were  whole  towns  which  had 
secured  for  themselves  considerable  exemptions,*  and 
nearly  all  over  France  the  full  weight  of  the  taxation 
fell  mainly  upon  the  small  peasantry,  upon  the  classes 
of  the  community  who  were  the  most  poor  and  the  most 
helpless.  At  a  time  when  the  passion  for  equality  was 
at  its  height  this  astounding  inequality  of  the  poor, 
crushed  by  taxation  in  order  that  the  rich  might  be  re- 
lieved, was  continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
There  was  probably  not  a  parish,  not  a  village,  in  the 
country  districts  in  which  it  was  not  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples. An  historian  who  has  examined  with  great 
care  the  details  of  French  taxation  has  estimated  that 
over  a  great  part  of  France  the  class  which  was  *  taill- 
able,'  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  farmers  of  the 

*  Taine,  Ancun  R^gimSf  pp.  '  See  the  examples  in  Taincb 

474-481 ;  TocqueviUe,   pp.   138,      pp.  478,  479. 
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ooontiy,  paid  on  an  average  out  of  every  100  francs  of 
their  nett  revenue  no  less  than  53  francs  in  direct  taxa- 
tion, 14  francs  28  centimes  in  tithes,  and  14  francs  28 
centimes  in  feudal  dues,  leaving  less  than  a  fifth  part 
for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families.* 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  same  historian  that 
the  proportion  of  taxation  to  revenue,  borne  in  several 
provinces  by  those  who  were  *  taillable,'  was  about  five 
times  as  great  as  at  present,^  and  its  enormity  was 
mainly  due  to  the  exemptions  enjoyed  by  almost  all  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community.  For  the  poor 
there  were  no  such  exemptions.  The  capitation  tax, 
especially,  pursued  the  humblest  and  the  most  helpless. 
The  workman  who  gained  but  fivepence  a  day  for  his 
labour  sometimes  paid  eight,  nine,  or  ten  livres  of  capi- 
tation, and  the  tax  was  paid  even  by  those  wretched 
beings  who  hovered  round  the  gutters  of  the  great  towns 
in  search  of  rags  or  broken  bottles,  or  pieces  of  iron,  or 
who  sold  old  hats  and  clothes  through  tiie  streets.' 

The  system  of  taxation  was  as  arbitrary  as  it  was 
miJQst  The  Eang*s  Council  decided  the  amount  which 
each  province  should  pay,  and  had  even  the  right  of 
increasing  the  *  taille '  by  a  simple  *  arr^t,'  until  Necker 
in  1780  induced  the  King  to  consent  that  this  should 
in  fixture  only  be  done  by  a  regular  law  registered  by 
Parliament.*  In  the  *pays  d'6lection'  the  intendante 
and  their  subordinates  exercised  an  almost  absolute 
power  in  assigning  to  each  district  and  individual  their 
proportion  of  the  burden.  Enormous  abuses  naturally 
grew  up  ;  despotic  power  was  encountered  by  conceal- 
nient  and  falsehood,  but  on  the  whole  those  who  pos- 


'  Taine,  Ancien  Rigimet  pp.  be  found  in  the  great  works  ol 

A5M61,  542,  543.  Taine  and  Tocqueville. 

*  Ibid.  p.  461.  *  Lavergne,    AssembUes  Pro* 

'  Ibid.  pp.  461-463.    Ftdl  de-  vincialea,  p.  61. 
^  about  these  anomalies  wiU 
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made  to  amend  the  shamefully  low  valuation  upon  which 
the  privileged  classes  paid  the  former  tax.  Something 
was  done  in  this  direction,  though  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly, but  the  further  prosecution  of  the  scheme  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned  in  1782  through  the  opposition 
of  the  Parliaments.*  In  the  meantime  the  inequality 
of  taxation  was  becoming  continually  more  intolerable 
through  the  double  process  of  an  increasing  aggregate 
burden  and  of  an  increasing  number  of  exemptions. 
The  character,  numbers,  and  position  of  the  French 
aristocracy  had  wholly  changed,  since  Bichelien  and 
Lewis  XIV.  had  drawn  the  more  important  and  opulent 
members  from  the  management  of  their  estates  to  the 
dissipations  of  Paris,  and  since  Mazarin  had  begun  the 
system  of  annexing  hereditary  titles  to  the  magistracy, 
and  to  a  crowd  of  other  offices  purchased  from  the  King.* 
It  had  become  so  easy  to  buy  nobility  with  money  that 
Turgot  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  wrote  that  *  the 
class  of  the  nobles  comprised  the  whole  class  of  the 
rich/ '  and  it  was  this  class  which  was  refusing  to  bear 
its  reasonable  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  State. 

The  injustice  was  glaring  and  intolerable,  but  it  was 
not  peculiar  to  France.  It  may  be  found  during  the 
eighteenth  century  in  almost  every  leading  country  on 


'  See  the  history  of  this  trans- 
letion  in  Ch6rest,  ha  Chute  de 
VAncim  lUgime,  i.  38-40. 

'  Necker,  CEuvres,  Ix.  122, 128. 
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*  CEuvres  de  TurgoU  TiiL  234. 
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the  Continent,'  and  it  ia  me  ol  the  poiutB  In  ■wbSch  tl 
ctrntrast  between  Engliah  and  oontiiiflotal  Goremmen 
is  most  remarkable.  The  predominatiiiff  inBnence  i 
a  landed  aristocracy  in  Ei^land  may  iu&ed  be  plain 
Been  in  laws  which  artifioially  fbater  tin  agglomeratu 
of  land.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  aeTerity  n  the  na 
lawBt  It  has  been  seen  by  some  writen  inthecontaniu 
lownesB  of  the  land  tax,  but  each  writen  forget  tl 
number  and  magnitude  ot  the  epeoial  boidena  on  laa 
and  the  immense  change  wfaicli  liaa  takm  plam  in  tl 
reUtive  importance  of  real  and  penonal  property  ant 
the  Revolution,  and  they  forget  also  the  lemubb 
fact  that  the  eo-called  laiuMax  was  originally  impoas 
not  solely  on  land,  but  also  on  penonal  propeefy,  u 
that  it  is  personal  property  and  not  land  whioh  h 
since  been  exempted.*  Land  was,  however,  exempb 
&om  the  Buccession  duties  which  Pitt's  Acta  t)S  VTl 
and  1796  imposed  on  penonal  property,  and  tits  la 
of  distress  gives  landlords  a  preferential  claim  M  en 
ditorsin  thecaseof  theinatdvent^of  theirtenanta.  Bl 
in  general  the  richer  classes  in  England  have  nevi 
claimed  any  exemption  fiom  taxatum,  while  thegrhff 
readily  accepted  many  special  burdens,  and  when  tbi 
secured  for  themselvea  a  virtual  monopoly  of  places  < 
diffnity  and  power  their  osual  method  was  to  make  tlm 
offices  either  absolutely  gratuitoae  or  exceedingly  undo 
paid.  As  Tocqueville  has  truly  said:  'For  oentniji 
the  only  inequalities  of  taxation  in  En^and  were  tiwi 
which  had  been  succeesiTely  introduced  in  ftvonr  of  d 
necessitous  claBGes.  .  .  .  £i  the  eighteenth  centmy : 
waB  the  poor  who  enjoyed  exemptions  firom  ♦*'»^or  1 
England,  in  France  it  was  the  rich.  In-  the  one  cm 
the  aristocracy  had  taken  upon  ita  own  ahooldei*  ft 


'  i  William  &nd  Mat?,  oap.  L      aBwn 
BnUr.Brodrick'Bfn^/itA  Land      wu  al 
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heaviest  public  charges  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  govern. 
In  the  other  case  it  retained  to  the  end  an  immunity 
from  taxation,  in  order  to  console  itself  for  the  loss  of 
government.'  ^  It  is  true  that  the  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish working  classes  in  relation  to  taxation  was  not  quite 
80  fevourable  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  at  present, 
when  almost  all  articles  of  first  necessity  and  all  the  raw 
materials  of  industry  are  untaxed,  but  still  they  had  no 
special  burdens,  and  they  had  many  special  exemptions. 
Arthur  Toung  relates  the  enthusiasm  and  the  astonish- 
ment with  which  a  French  mob  during  the  Revolution 
received  a  short  speech  which  he  made  them,  on  the 
difference  between  taxation  in  England  and  France. 
*  We  have  many  taxes,'  said  the  English  traveller,  *  in 
England  which  you  know  nothing  of  in  France,  but  the 
tieiB  6tat,  the  poor,  do  not  pay  them.  They  are  laid  on 
the  rich.  Every  window  in  a  man's  house  pays,  but  if 
he  has  no  more  than  six  windows  he  pays  nothing.  A 
seigneur  with  a  great  estate  pays  the  ^dngti^mes  and 
tailles,  but  the  little  proprietor  of  a  garden  pays  nothing. 
The  rich  pay  for  their  horses,  their  carriages,  their  ser- 
vants, and  even  for  liberty  to  kill  their  own  partridges ; 
but  the  poor  farmer  pays  nothing  of  all  this,  and  what 
is  more  we  have  in  England  a  tax  paid  by  the  rich  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor.'  * 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  evils  of  French  ad- 
ministration, we  have  to  remember  the  enormous  multi- 
plication of  pensions,  sinecures,  and  absurdly  overpaid 
offices  reserved  exclusively  for  the  privileged  classes, 
and  the  enormous  multiplication  of  judicial  and  other 
offices  habitually  put  up  for  sale.  The  sale  of  offices 
extended  to  the  army,  the  navy,  the  ordnance,  and  even 
the  ecclesiastical  employments  about  the  household.* 

■  L'ilnct0fi  B^gimet  pp.  146,         '  See  an  essay  by  St.  Piem 
117.  on  'Manners  in  France,'  Atim 

'  Pinkerton,  W.  200.  Beg,  1762,  p.  154. 
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The  burden  of  the  militia  fell  wholly  on  the  peasant 
and  as  married  men  were  exempted,  it  was  one  cause 
the  commonness  of  improvident  marriages  among  the 
which  contrasts  so  remarkably  with  the  rareness  of  si 
marriages  in  our  day.*  Unpaid  labour  was  exaci 
twice  a  year  for  making  and  repairing  the  roads.  1 
sale  of  salt  was  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  Grovemme 
and  its  price,  making  full  allowance  for  the  alterat 
in  the  value  of  money,  was  eight  times  as  high  as 
the  present  day.*  Bread  was  made  artificially  dear 
the  restrictions  on  the  internal  commerce  of  coi 
similar  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  internal  oo 
merce  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  the  system  of  juran^ 
placed  every  trade  on  the  basis  of  monopoly,  and  forbj 
the  workmen  to  migrate  in  search  of  more  profita 
markets  for  their  industry.  Endless  tolls  and  resti 
tions  and  ancient  privileges  interlaced  and  impeded 
dustry  at  every  turn,  and  between  ignorance  and  pove 
and  oppression,  agriculture,  over  a  great  part  of  Fran 
was  little  more  advanced  than  in  the  Middle  Ag 
Arthur  Young  calculated  that  an  acre  of  land  prodw 
in  England  on  an  average  from  twenty-four  to  twen 
five  bushels  of  grain,  but  in  France  only  eighteen,  8 
that  while  the  produce  of  arable  land  in  the  one  coun 
might  be  estimated  at  50s.,  in  the  other  it  was  only  3* 
In  this  manner  France,  in  spite  of  its  extraordim 
advantages  in  soil  and  climate,  its  admirable  geog 
phical  position,  and  the  great  energy  and  skill  of 
manufacturers,  continued  to  be  a  poor  country,  s 
while  its  towns  ranked  among  the  most  brilliant 
Europe,  every  bad  season  reduced  a  great  part  of 


'  Pinkerton,  iv.  41G.  condition   of  the    French  | 

•  Taine,  p.  468.  Bantry  will  be  found  in  the  wc 

•  Arthur  Young's  Tour  (ongi-  of  Lavergne  and  of  Babeau,  ( 
nal  edition  of  1792),  i.  341,  462.  in  the  first  chapter  of  Syb 
Very  fall  examinations  of  the  Hi&t.  de  la  BivoltUiom, 
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ooontry  population  to  absolute  famine.  Yauban  and 
St.  Simon  have  drawn  in  imperishable  lines  the  picture 
of  their  misery  under  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  constant  and 
formidable  bread  riots  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  show  how  persistently  that  misery  continued. 
In  1739  and  1740  the  distress  was  such  that  D'Argen- 
8on  expressed  his  belief  that  in  those  years  more  French- 
men died  of  misery  than  in  all  the  wars  of  Lewis  XIV.' 
In  1750  and  1751  the  same  scenes  were  reproduced. 
Whole  villages  were  deserted.  At  least  20,000  work- 
men fled  across  the  frontier.  In  some  districts  Held 
labour  could  hardly  be  accomplished,  for  the  few  re- 
maining peasants  were  so  extenuated  by  hunger  that 
they  could  scarcely  hold  the  spade  or  direct  the  plough, 
and  gaunt,  famine-stricken  crowds,  shouting  for  bread, 
besieged  the  town  halls  and  followed  the  Dauphin  as  he 
drove  to  Notre  Dame.*  In  one  month  in  1753,  and  in 
one  quarter  of  Paris,  no  less  than  800  persons  died  of 
miaery.*  1770  and  1773  were  both  years  of  famine,* 
and  although  the  commercial  wealth  of  France  increased 
rapidly  during  the  early  years  of  Lewis  XVI.  it  left  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  little  changed. 

The  provinces,  it  is  true,  differed  greatly  in  taxation, 
feudal  burdens,  soil,  cultivation,  and  general  well-being. 
Turgot  described  Normandy,  Flanders,  Picardy,  and  the 
districts  around  Paris  and  Orleans  as  flourishing,  but  he 
added  that  at  least  four-sevenths  of  France  was  cultivated 
by  tenants  who  were  absolute  paupers,  who  held  their 
land  for  the  most  part  by  the  metayer  tenure,  and  who 
were  very  generally  reduced  to  the  most  abject  misery 
through  the  burden  of  the  '  taille '  and  the  oppression  of 


*  lUmoires,  ill.  92.  See  sevoral  '  Bocquain,    pp.    144,    145 1 

ptrticnlars  of  this  famine  in  Boo-  Taine,  pp.  433-430. 
qoain,  pp.  lOS-105,  and  in  Taine,  '  Booquain,  p.  1G8. 

pp.  431-433.  *  Ibid.  pp.  274,  306. 
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the  middleman.'  The  detailed  investigBtioii  of  Aithur 
Toung,  about  twenty  years  lat^,  amply  oonobonitea 
the  picture.  While  he  found  a  '^w  provinoea  fiuriy 
prosperous,  he  estimated  that  thece  were  in  France  ncA 
less  than  40,000,000  acres  that  w^^  absolutely  or  neaity 
waste,  that  country  labour  was  paid  seyenty-aix  per 
cent,  less  than  in  England,  that  the  metayers  who 
formed  the  great  mass  of  the  French  tenantry  were  sunk 
in  a  poverty  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  EndanJ, 
and  which  was  certainly  not  exceeded  in  Irelandy  and 
that  their  extreme  poverty  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  arbitrary  and  excessive  *  taille/  and  to  the  maniftld 
oppressions  of  the  feudal  system.  *  What  a  miradot*  ha 
wrote,  '  that  all  this  splendour  and  wealth  of  the  eifeiea 
of  France  should  be  so  unconnected  with  the  cuuntoy. 
There  are  no  gentle  transitions  fitmi  ease  to  oomfbrfe^ 
from  comfort  to  wealth.  Ton  pass  at'obce  fiovn  b^ggaay 
to  profusion,  from  misery  in  mud  ctebina  to  .  •  •  qieo* 
tacles  at  500  livres  a  night ;  the  eountry  deserted,  or  if 
a  gentleman  in  it,  you  find  him  in  some  wretched  hola 
to  save  that  money  which  is  lavished  with  proAuion  in 
the  luxuries  of  a  capital.' '  As  in  the  Bonmn  S^pivs 
in  the  period  of  its  decadence,  great  districts  fell  whdly 
out  of  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  overwhelming  weighfe 
of  the  burdens  on  agriculture. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  chief  intellectaal,  aooial, 
political,  and  moral  influences  that  prepared  the  grssl 
catastrophe  of  the  Revolution.  The  enumeration^  doin 
ever  imperfect,  will  throw  some  lidit  on  the  oon* 
trasts  between  the  conditions  of  EngTaiid  and  Aanoai 
the  alleged  danger  of  French  prinapleB  spreading  to 

*  Mimoirea  sur  Us  ItnposUions         *  PinkiCioiia  iv.  IM.   fluJ^Oi, 
darts  la  O^rUraliti  de  Limousin     Triaa^  iiici'ill  BJgkmt  py> 
(1766) ;  (Sums  ds  Turgot,  torn.      45& 
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England,  and  the  causes  which  made  the  Revolution  in 
Prance  much  more  than  a  merely  national  op  merely 
political  event.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  for  my 
present  purpose,  to  examine  with  the  same  detail  the 
fifteen  memorable  years  between  the  accession  of  Lewis 
XVI.  and  the  final  catastrophe  ;  when,  under  a  virtuous 
and  most  well-meaning,  but  feeble,  sluggish,  and  vacil- 
lating King,  the  experiment  of  reform  was  tried  and 
fiiiled.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Voltaire,  but  amid 
great  popular  rejoicing,  the  Parliaments  and  other  law 
courts  which  had  been  abolished  under  Lewis  XV.  were 
lestored,  and  in  the  person  of  Turgot  the  best  and 
greatest  of  the  Economists  assumed  tiie  reins  of  power. 
Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  most  enlightened  econo- 
mical teaching  of  his  time,  thoroughly  acquainted, 
through  his  thirteen  years'  experience  as  intendant  of 
limousin,  with  the  conditions,  wants,  and  misery  of  the 
French  people,  this  great  minister  attempted  reforms 
which  would  have  remedied,  or  at  least  alleviated, 
iKarly  all  the  more  important  abuses  that  have  been 
described.  He  was  supported  warmly,  and  on  the' 
whole  loyally,  by  the  King,  and  in  Malesherbes  he 
found  a  colleague  who  was  as  pure-minded  and  con- 
scientious as  himself. 

The  Ministry  of  Turgot  lasted  little  more  thani 
twenty  months,^  and  during  a  considerable  part  of  it  he- 
was  confined  to  his  room  by  the  gout,  but  it  formed  one 
of  the  most  memorable  pages  in  the  century.  No 
minister  ever  showed  a  more  untiring  energy,  a  more 
nngle-minded  desire  for  public  good,  a  more  thorough 
biowledge,  both  of  existing  abuses  and  of  the  remedies 
by  which  they  might  be  cured;  but  he  was  wholly 
wanting  in  the  art  of  managing  and  conciliating  men, 

*  This  was  as  ControUer-GeneraL    Heiiad  been,  for  about  a  montb 
btlore,  Minister  for  the  Navy. 
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and  in  the  art  of  meainring  his  reforaiB  fay  the  rti 
of  public  opinion.  Anstere,  absolute,  and  rigid  in  ] 
character  and  in  his  manners,  he  was  too  much  govmn 
by  general  maxims  and  by  considerations  of  abstn 
utility,  and  his  conviction  of  the  precariousness  of] 
power,  and  of  the  probable  shortness  of  his  life,  ga?i 
feverish  energy  to  his  policy,  and  led  him  to  atten 
far  more  than  he  could  possibly  have  aooomplishi 
The  enumeration  of  the  rdTorms  which  he  e&cted,  ( 
tempted,  or  proposed  makes  one  of  the  most  wonder^ 
pictures  of  political  activity  in  history.  They  compiifi 
the  suppression  of  the  corv6es  and  of  the  jurandes 
complete  readjustment  of  the  taxation  of  France,  i 
establishment  of  a  most  elaborate  system  of  local  se 
government  in  the  form  of  assemblies  which  were  to 
elected  in  every  province,  the  removal  of  all,  or  neai 
all,  the  barriers  on  internal  commerce,  a  oommutati 
of  the  feudal  dues,  the  reorganisation  of  the  courts 
justice,  the  concession  of  full  religious  liberty  to  1 
Protestants,  a  general  system  of  national  secular  edui 
tion.  Something  was  accomplished,  but  the  most  i 
portant  designs  were  defeated,  and  all  the  clasi 
whose  interests  and  privileges  were  menaced  soon  oc 
spired  against  him.  The  reconstituted  Parliamen 
fully  verifying  the  prediction  of  Voltaire,  and  forgetti 
their  old  quarrels  with  the  clergy,  made  themselves  i 
most  formidable  defenders  of  the  old  privileges.  T 
Parliament  of  Paris  burnt  the  work  in  which  Bonce 
at  the  instigation  of  Turgot,  pointed  out  the  evils  of  I 
feudal  system ;  and  it  protested  vehemently  against  i 
abolition  of  the  corv^  and  jurandes,  and  against  i 
equalisation  of  the  taxes.  The  clergy  rose  in  indigi 
tion  against  the  proposed  measures  of  toleration,  a 
they  looked  with  horror  on  a  minister  who  was  in  op 
sympathy  with  the  philosophers.  The  merchants  wi 
enraged  at  the  abolition  of  the  jurandes,  and  ooontlt 
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particular  interests  were  alarmed  and  irritated  by  the 
measures  of  equalisation  and  economy.  Courtiers  and 
magistrates,  the  clergy  and  the  merchants,  were  soon 
leagued  against  the  minister;  and  although  Voltaire 
defended  him  with  admirable  force,  he  could  not  turn 
the  stream.  Even  among  the  poor,  whom  he  so  deeply 
loved,  Turgot  was  not  wholly  popular.  One  of  his  best 
measures  was  the  removal  of  the  restraints  upon  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  com ;  but  a  bad  year  happened  to 
follow,  and  in  the  fierce  bread  riots  that  ensued,  the  cry 
was  raised  that  Turgot  was  starving  the  people. 

Though  one  of  the  greatest  of  reformers,  he  had  no 
wish  to  strengthen  the  popular  element  in  the  French 
GoTemment.     He  entirely  rejected  the  advice  of  Males- 
herbes,   who  desired  the  convocation    of  the  States- 
General.     The  work  of  Boncerf,   which  he  inspired, 
maintained  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign 
by  his  royal  authority  to  abolish  the  feudal  system.  The 
bread  riots   were  suppressed    under  Turgot   quite  as 
energetically  and  quite  as  severely  as  under  former  ad- 
ministrations, and  his  attitude  towards  the  Parliaments 
was  one  of  uncompromising  hostility.     He  had  never 
approved  of  their  revival ;  he  saw  plainly  that  their 
doctrine  that  no  tax  was  obligatory  which  they  had  not 
freely  registered,  was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
his  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  exemptions  of  the 
privileged  orders  from  taxation ;  and  his  two  greatest 
measures — the  abolition  of  the  corvees  and  the  abolition 
of  the  jurandes — were  forced  through  a  hostile  and  pro- 
testing Parliament  by  beds  of  justice,  and   with  the 
strongest  possible  assertion  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
iTjyal  power.    The  whole  legislative  power  of  the  nation, 
he  emphatically  declared,  was  rightly  concentrated  in 
the  Sovereign ;  and  although  he  desired  to  confer  upon 
local  bodies  large  powers   of  administration   and  of 
advice,  be  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  any  restriction  or 
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partition  of  the  authority  of  the  King.^  But  the 
at  Court  which  was  opposed  to  him,  and  the  pi 
the  privileged  orders,  daily  increased ;  and  the  ( 
who  dislik^  his  manners  and  still  more  his  econ 
used  her  influence  in  feivour  of  the  opposition. 
King  wished  to  support  him,  but  he  had  little  conf 
in  his  own  judgment,  and  found  that  nearly  al 
whom  he  came  in  contact  were  hostile  to  the  mi 
He  was  himself  disturbed  by  Turgors  religious 
disappointed  at  the  number  of  animosities  tb 
aroused,  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  his  policy  in  proc 
riots  of  peasants  against  their  feudal  lords,  a 
workmen  against  their  masters.  Maurepas,  wh< 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  had  a  great  influene 
the  King's  judgment,  was  hostile  to  Turgot.  The  ( 
indignant  at  Turgot's  removing  one  of  her  favo 
gave  the  last  blow.  Malesherbes  had  already  rej 
in  disgust ;  and  in  May  1776  Turgot  was  disi 
and  disgrav^ed.  *I  shall  never,'  wrote  Voltaire, 
sole  myself  for  having  seen  rise  and  perish  the  | 
age,  which  these  two  ministers  were  preparii 
us.* 

The  dismissal  of  Turgot  was  speedily  follow 
the  restoration  of  the  corvees  and  jurandes,  amid 
manifestations  of  popular  indignation.  The  inf 
of  Maurepas  on  the  mind  of  the  King  was  strengtl 


>  See  Sorel,  L*Europe  et  la 
R^oluHon  Fran^aiset  pp.  206, 
212.  It  is  characteristio  of  Tur- 
got's  love  of  strong  govermnent 
that  he  altogether  objected  to 
the  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for 
restricting,  qualifying,  and  ba- 
lancing the  democratic  element. 
Having  adopted  the  principle  of 
democracy,  he  maintained  thai 


the  Americans  should  hi 
lected  aU  aothority  in 
centre,  instead  of  dividii 
tween  a  president  and  two 
of  Congress  with  defin 
limited  powers.  It  wai 
criticisms  which  chiefly  pi 
John  Adams*  remarkable 
of  the  CanstittUiovu  of  the 
Statei. 
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but  the  vision  of  innumerable  great  reforms  unex- 
pectedly presented,  and  then  suddenly  withdrawn,  sti- 
mulated the  restless  and  innovating  spirit  which  had 
been  steadily  growing  in  France,  while  among  the  pri- 
vileged classes  a  feeling  of  insecurity  began  to  spread. 
Madame  de  Stael  happily  described  or  deiinedthe  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  the  time  as  a  growing  habit  of 
measuring  all  things  by  reason  and  not  by  habit,  and 
institutions  which  had  long  been  acquiesced  in  without 
a  murmur  were  now  submitted  to  a  jealous  scrutiny. 

After  a  short  interval,  however,  the  policy  of  reform 
was  resumed,  though  within  narrower  limits,  by  Necker, 
whose  first  financial  ministry  extended  from  Octobei 
1776  to  May  1781.  The  Genevese  banker  was  beyond 
all  things  a  financier,  and  he  viewed  the  whole  ques- 
tion mainly  in  its  financial  aspect.  The  confidence  he 
inspired  among  the  moneyed  classes  was  remarkably 
shown  by  the  great  success  of  his  war  loans ;  he  in- 
troduced many  skilful  economies  into  many  different 
branches  of  public  service ;  he  endeavoured  with  praise- 
worthy courage  to  check  the  enormous  and  criminal 
extravagance  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  he  took  the  bold 
and,  in  truth,  somewhat  doubtful  step  of  making  the 
nation  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  crisis 
by  publishing  for  the  first  time  a  full  account  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure.  He  abstained  firom  the  am- 
bitious and  systematic  measures  of  Turgot,  but  a  reform 
of  the  hospitals,  the  establishment  of  monts  de  pi^te  for 
the  benefit  of  the  struggling  poor,  the  abolition  of 
servitude  on  the  royal  domains,  a  royal  proclamation 
inviting  the  feudal  lords  to  follow  the  royal  example, 
and  the  abolition  of  torture  inflicted  previous  to  trial, 
mark  the  spirit  of  his  administration.  He  was  deeply 
sensible  of  the  enormous  injustice  inflicted  on  the  pro- 
vinces by  the  absolute  power  of  the  intendants  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  taille,  and  he  also  saw 
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clearly  that  the  financial  eqoilibrinm  could  never 
restored  unless  the  existing  exemptions  from  taxati 
were  abolished.     But   such  a   measure  could   not 
carried  by  simple  royal  authority,  in  the  face  of  1 
opposition   of  tlie  aristocratic  Parliaments,  which  i 
been  violently  suppressed,  and  then  unwisely  restored 

His  plan  was,  in  part  at  least,  substantially  1 
same  as  that  which  had  been  recommended  by  Fenel 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Fenelon  had  proposed  1 
revival  in  each  province  of  the  Provincial  States  cc 
sisting  of  the  three  orders,  and  he  desired  to  entrust 
them,  and  ultimately  to  the  States-General,  which  th 
were  to  elect,  the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxatic 
With  a  foresight,  however,  which  subsequent  evei 
signally  justified,  he  perceived  that  the  usual  form 
the  old  Provincial  States,  in  which  the  three  orders  vol 
separately,  gave  the  privileged  orders  a  preponderai 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  scheme.  In  the  States 
Languedoc  alone,  the  three  orders  voted  together,  a: 
the  representatives  of  the  third  order  equalled  those 
the  other  ordei-s  combined.  This  model  Fenelon  pi 
posed  for  imitation,  and  he  recommended  at  the  sai 
time  the  abolition  of  the  intendants. 

The  death  of  tlie  Duke  of  Burgundy  destroyed  t 
prospects  of  a  scheine  wliich,  if  it  had  been  adopted 
time,  miirht  have  introduced  into  French  administratii 
a  most  efficient  and  active  principle  of  freedom  and 
reform.  Several  writers  recurred  to  the  proposal,  b 
Turgot  sought  to  attain  the  objects  of  Fenelon  in  anoth 
way.  He  entirely  disregarded  the  existence,  divisio 
and  balance  of  orders  wliich  lay  at  the  root  of  the  o 
States-General  and  Provincial  States,  but  he  recoi 
mended  the  formation  of  a  hierarchy  of  elective  asset 
blies,  parochial,  municipal,  and  provincial,  culminatii 
in  a  National  Assembly,  all  resting  on  the  basis 
landed  property  alone,  and  entrusted  merely  with  tl 
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dnty  of  advising  the  Government/    This  violent  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  form  of  French  assemblies 
was  not  sanctioned  by  the  King,  and  Necker  proposed 
to  recur  to  the  division  by  orders,  but  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  the  States  of  Languedoc  in  the  manner  of 
the  voting  and  in  the  number  of  the  representatives  of 
tbe  commons.      His  provincial  assemblies  were  not, 
however,  at  first  to  be  elective  bodies,  though  they  were 
ultimately  to  become  so.     The  King  was  to  choose  the 
first  sixteen  members ;  they  were  themselves  to  elect 
their  colleagues,  and  tliey  were  to  sit  for  two  years. 
Necker  proposed  to  invest  them  with  very  considerable 
powers  both  of  administration  and  taxation,  and  gradu- 
ally to  confine  the  Parliaments  to  purely  magisterial 
and  judicial  functions.      Three  provincial  assemblies 
were  actually  established  when  the  intentions  of  Necker 
about  the   Parliaments  were  treacherously  disclosed. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  at  once  refused  to  register  the 
edict  for  a  fourth  provincial  assembly,  and  such  a  storm 
of  opposition  arose  that  Necker  abandoned  his  task. 
His  resignation  was  given  on  May  19,  1781.* 

But  before  these  events  had  taken  place,  all  real 
liope  of  restoring  the  finances  had  been  destroyed  by 
tlie  war  into  which  France  had  entered  in  support  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Turgot  had  solemnly  warned 
the  King  that  the  first  shot  from  a  French  cannon 
would  make  bankruptcy  inevitable,  and  the  King  with 
his  frequent  good  sense  clearly  saw  the  danger,  though 
with  his  usual  weakness  he  suifered  himself  to  be  over- 
ruled by  those  who  were  about  him.  The  American 
war  surrounded  the  Court  and  the  Government  with  a 
new  and  genuine  popularity.  It  turned  the  minds  of 
men  for  a  time  from  internal  contests,  and  although  it 
nded  with  a  crushing  naval  defeat,  and  was  at  no 

'  See  Lavergne,  Lea  Assemblies  Provincialm^ 
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period  particularly  glorious  to  the  Erenoh  anns,  it 
pursued  with  great  energy  and  crowned  with  nltimate 
success.  The  loss  of  Canada  by  France,  in  1763,  was 
more  than  balanced  by  the  867erance  of  the  other 
American  colonies  from  England.  But  the  war  which 
so  humbled  and  depressed  England  left  her  rival  bur- 
dened with  a  debt  which  she  could  never  pay^^  and 
inoculated  with  a  passion  for  republicanism  and  revo- 
lution which  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  resist.  *  The 
American  Bevolution/  wrote  Arthur  Yoong  a  few  years 
later, '  has  laid  the  foundation  of  another  in  France,  if 
Government  do  not  take  care  of  itself.'  *  A  strcmg 
leaven  of  liberty  has  been  increasing  every  hour  since 
the  American  Revolution.'*      • 

From  the  time  of  the  fill  of  Necker,  the  Government 
of  France  drifted  for  several  years  under  a  socceesicn 
of  feeble,  extravagant,  and  incompetent  ministers  almost 
idly  to  its  fate.  Yet  it  is  strange  to  observe  how 
little  the  shadow  of  coming  evil  was  at  this  time  fitt. 
The  Court  and  capital  had  never  been  so  brilliant  and 
so  charming.  The  King  was  very  popular.  TheQneen 
was  adored  by  her  Court  and  not  yet  wholly  unpopular 
with  the  nation ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  per- 
fectibility of  man,  which  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant, 
still  gave  the  charm  of  extreme  hopefulness  to  all  French 
society  and  thought.  When  Turgot  proposed  his  plan 
of  national  education  to  the  King,  he  predicted  that  if 
it  were  adopted,  *  the  French  people  in  ten  years  would 
be  scarcely  recognisable,  and  would  infinitely  transcend 
all  other  nations  in  their  enlightenment,  ffoodness, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism.''    S6gur  has  described,  in  some 


>  For   a  calculation    of   the  '  Pinkerton,  iv.  140, 169. 

money  cost  of  the  American  war  *  Lomtoie,  Lm  Mun^taMt  IL 

to  France,  see  Ch^rest,  La  Chute  42^. 
de  VAncien  Bigime,  i.  91. 
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admirably  vivid  pages,  the  optimism  and  the  entha* 
siasm  of  French  society  during  the  American  war.     It 
was  the  time  when  the  passion  for  nature  and  simplicity, 
and  the  revolt  against  all  factitious  and  conventional 
distinctions,  produced  by  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and 
by  the  imitation  of  English  customs,  was  at  its  height. 
In  the  country  houses  the  gardens  of  Le  Notre  with 
their  long  straight  alleys,  their  symmetrical  squares, 
and  their  carved  trees,  were  replaced  by  the  wilder 
beauties  of  the  English  garden.     In  society  uniforms 
and  decorations  disappeared,  and  a  republican  simplicity 
of  dress  became  general.     In  the  theatres  the  absurd 
habit  of  representing  ancient  heroes  and  heroines  in 
modem  Court  dress  wte  suddenly  discarded.     In  the 
Court  the  Queen  systematically  threw  aside  etiquette, 
and  introduced  a  freer  tone  of  manners  and  conversa- 
tion.    'A  word  of  praise  from  D'Alembert  or  Diderot 
was  now  more  valued  than  the  highest  favours  of  a 
prince.'     'The  republican  maxims  of  "Brutus"  were 
applauded  at  Court.     Monarchs  were  disposed  to  sup- 
port a  people  in  rebellion  against  their  King ;  the  lan- 
guage of  independence  might  be  heard  in  the  camps, 
tiie  language  of  democracy  among  the  nobles,  the  lan- 
guage of  philosophy  at  the  balls,  the  language  of  the 
moralist  in  the  boudoir.'     'Opinions  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  influence  on  passions.     In  those  happy  days 
men  could  always  love  those  who  thought  differently 
from  themselves.'     'Old  doctrines  and  manners  ap- 
peared at  once  ridiculous  and  wearisome,  and  the  gay 
philosophy  of  Voltaire  was  supreme.'    It  was  believed 
that  the  *  spirit  of  liberty  would  change  the  face  of 
the  world  by  enlightening  it.*     *  Everyone  foresaw  the 
happiest  future.     No  one  dreamed  of  a  Revolution, 
though  it  was  forming  rapidly  in  opinions.'     *  The  ad- 
vantages of  old  institutions  and  ^e  freedom  of  new 
manners  seemed  to  subsist  together.'    'Never  was  % 
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more  terrible  awakening  preceded  by  a  calmer  deep, 
or  by  more  seductive  dreams/^ 

The  genuine  popularity  of  the  American  war  greatly 
strengthened  the  Government,  and  the  Peace  of  1788 
appeared  to  have  secured  for  France  a  complete  pre- 
.ponderance  in  Europe.  The  political  and  commercial 
alliance  with  Holland  at  the  end  of  1785  was  a  new 
triumph  for  French  foreign  policy,  and  a  new  blow  to 
what  was  believed  to  be  die  waning  influence  of  Bng- 
land ;  and  France,  as  we  have  seen,  fearlessly  supported 
and  stimulated  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  spirit 
that  had  arisen  in  the  Netherlands.  Lidnstiy  and  com- 
merce made  a  sudden  bound  after  the  Peace,  and  befbie 
1789  the  foreign  commerce  otTrBSice  was  double  wliat 
it  had  been  at  the  accession  of  the  King.'  Travellers 
were  astonished  at  the  vast  works  of  internal  navigation 
that  were  designed  and  accomplished,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  the  commeitnal  importance  of  St 
Domingo,  at  the  new  docks  and  harbours  that  were 
constructed  along  the  French  coast,  but  especially  at 
Cherbourg,  at  the  splendour  and  growing  opulence  of  tlie 
great  provincial  towns.  Bordeaux  was  pronounced  by 
Arthur  Young  in  1787  to  be  incomparably  superior  to 
Liverpool  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  magnificence.  With 
improved  roads  and  more  rapid  public  carriages  which 
had  been  established  by  Turgot,  a  new  life  was  felt  in 
the  provinces  ;  and  though  agriculture  lagged  &r  behind 
commerce,  a  few  good  harvests  had  given  it  some  im- 
pulse. The  multiplication  of  agricultural  societies,  the 
rapid  ri?e  of  rent,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  duties  on  articles  of  food,  were  indis- 


»  M^noires  de  Sigur^  i.  22-28, 
162-100. 

*  Lavergne,  AssemhUes  Pro^ 
mncialcs,  p.  9.  See,  too,  Taine, 
Ancien  Eigime,  p.  402.    *The 


French  trade,*  tmie  Arthur 
Young,  *  has  almost  doaUad  dnea 
the  Peaoa  of  1768,  bol  oora  hat 
inoreased  not  near  ao  muolu*— > 
Tour  in  Franc$t  eh.  idi. 
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putable  signs  of  progress.'  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  use  of  the  potato  became  general  in  France,  and 
that  Daubenton  introduced  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep.* 
Population  was  increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
but  the  country  was  becoming  also  visibly  richer. 
Calonne,  who  had  been  made  Controller-General  at  the 
close  of  1783,  borrowed  in  time  of  peace  almost  as 
largely  as  Necker  in  time  of  war,'  and  the  success  of 
his  loans  gave  an  appearance  of  great  prosperity. 

The  luxury  and  expenditure  of  the  Court  continued 
unchecked,^  and  the  millennial  dream  was  unbroken. 
Intellectual  activity  was  never  greater.  In  1774  it  was 
computed  that  the  book  trade  in  Paris  was  four  times 
as  large  as  in  London.*  French  ideas  reigned  in  the 
chief  Courts,  in  almost  all  the  universities  and  academies 
of  the  Continent,  and  boundless  vistas  seemed  on  all 
sides  opening.  It  was  believed  that  the  invention  of 
the  balloon  by  Montgolfier  was  about  to  give  men  the 
empire  of  the  air,  and  that  Mesmer  had  found  a  cure 
for  all  diseases.  Lavoisier,  with  several  other  less 
distinguished  labourers,  now  raised  chemistry  into  a 
science.  Lagrange  and  Laplace  were  giving  a  vast  ex- 
tension to  astronomy ;  De  Lisle  and  Hatty  to  mineralogy. 
The  study  of  physiology,  botany,  comparative  anatomy, 
and  electricity  advanced  witb  gigantic  strides ;  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  that  prevailed,  it  was  imagined  that 
physical  science  would  soon  unlock  the  secret  of  the 
universe  and  disclose  the  mystery  of  life.^    In  other 


*  TocqneyiUe,  Ancien  Regime, 
pp.  252-255;  Oasquet,  InsUtu- 
ticns  polUiques  et  socialea  de 
VAncierme  France^  ii.  353. 

^  LaTergne,  Economie  Ruraie 
ii  France,  i.  8,  4. 

' '  Cinq  cents  millions  d'em- 
pront  en  irois  ann^s  depaiz.' 
Michfllet,  Hist  xvii.  800. 


*  See  Michelet,  Histoire  de 
France,  xvii.  862,  363. 

»  Aubertin,  L'Esprit  publie 
au  XVIIIme  SUclc,  p.  482. 

'  See  a  striking  picture  of  the 
approaches  that  were  believed  to 
have  been  made  towards  discover* 
ing  the  nature  and  genesis  of  lile^ 
in  CalMuus,  Rapporte  du  Phy^ 


nient  of  thought,  while  French  society  i 
the  character  of  intellectual  biillianc^ 
without  a  rival  in  Europe.  The  Due 
foucaold,  the  Due  de  Nivemais,  the  Prii 
and  many  other  of  the  leaders  of  societ 
ately  devoted  to  letters.^  A  spirit  of 
speculation,  a  love  of  liberty  and  tolerat 
hopefulness,  and  a  disposition  to  underral 
almost  universally  characterised  French 
The  great  writers  indeed  were  passii 
and  they  left  no  successors.  Montesqu 
1755 ;  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  in  1778  ; 
1788;  Diderot  in  1784;  Mablyinl786 
of  popularising  obscure  and  difficult  ki 
was  the  supreme  achievement  of  the  eig] 
was  never  so  industriously  pursued.  E 
ting  the  whole  field  of  natural  history  w: 
the  most  brilliant  eloquence,  had  in  thif 
scendent  influence,  and  the  popularity 
scientific  lectures  was  now  at  its  height 
of  La  Harpe  on  literature,  of  Fourcroy 
Petit  on  anatomy,  of  Nollet  on  electricity 
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shadows  of  night  before  the  rising  sun.    The  questions 
about  tickets  of  confession,  Jansenist  doctrines,  and 
Ultramontane  pretensions  which  had  excited  such  an 
interest  under  Lewis  XV.  had  disappeared  amid  general 
contempt,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  as  an  influ- 
ence of  superstition,  seemed  almost  extinct.     At  the 
same  time,  though  religious  beliefs  were  rapidly  waning, 
there  never  was  a  period  less  characterised  by  hardness, 
coldness,  and  selfishness.    French  society  was  much  less 
iriyolous,  and  also  much  more  moral,  than  in  the  days 
of  the  Regency  and  of  Lewis  XV.,  and  severe  moral 
criticism  was  in  fashion.     It  was  noticed  that  the  novels 
of  CWbillon  were  now  very  generally  excluded  from  the 
salons  on  account  of  their  indecency,  and  that  the  *Can- 
dide*  of  Voltaire  was  severely  censured.*     That  part  of 
morals,  indeed,  which  grows  out  of  the  ascetic  concep- 
tion of  the  sinfulness  of  men,  and  which  advocates  self- 
restraint  as  the  first  of  duties,  was  little  taught ;  *  but 


*  S^gur,  ii.  83,  84. 

*  Burke,  who  hated  the  ten- 
dencies of  French  philosophy, 
hai  dwelt  on  its  moral  dangers 
with  great  power  and  acnteness : 
'The  greatest  crimes  do  not 
viae  80  much  from  a  want  of 
feeling  for  others,  as  from  an 
orer-sensibility  for  oorselves,  and 
in  orer-indolgence  to  oar  own 
detiies.  .  .  ,  In  my  experienoe 
I  have  observed  that  a  Inxurious 
Mrftnets  of  manners  hardens 
the  heart  at  least  as  much 
tt  an  over-done  abstinence. 
...  I  have  observed  that 
the  philosophers,  in  order  to  in- 
flinoate  their  polluted  atheism 
into  young  minds,  sjrstematically 
flatter  all  their  passions,  natural 
and  unnatural.  They  explode  or 
lender  odious  or  oontemptiUe 
that  class  of  virtues  whidh  re- 


strain the  appetite.  These  are 
at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
virtues.  In  the  place  of  all  this 
they  substitute  a  virtue  which 
they  call  humanity  or  benevo- 
lence. By  these  means  their  mo- 
rality has  no  idea  in  it  of  re- 
straint, or  indeed  of  a  distinct 
and  settled  principle  of  any  kind. 
When  their  disciples  are  thus 
left  free,  and  guided  only  by 
present  feeling,  they  are  no 
longer  to  be  depended  upon  for 
good  or  evil.  The  men  who  to- 
day snatch  the  worst  criminals 
from  justice  will  murder  the 
most  innocent  persons  to-mor- 
row.*— Correspondence^  iii.  213- 
215.  These  lines  were  written 
in  June  1791,  before  the  terrible 
confirmation  of  the  last  sentence 
which  was  furnished  by  thi 
career  of  Bobespierre. 


of  Rousseau,  to  nurse  their  own  chib 
de  I'Epee  had  lately  invented  the  deaf 
bet,  and  the  Government  threw  itself 
work  of  disseminating  it.  Valentin  H 
self  with  similar  en^usiasm  to  the  ( 
Pinel  had  begun  his  great  researches  i 
cure  of  insanity.^ 

There  never  was  a  period  to  which 
looked  back  more  fondly.  '  He  who  d 
1789/  Talleyrand  once  said,  'has  n 
charm  of  life.*  *  The  best  and  most  vi 
another  contemporary,  'saw  the  beg 
era  of  happiness  for  France  and  for 
world.*  *  It  was  noticed  by  Malouet 
manners  had  never  been  so  gentle,  < 
chanting,  or  social  liberty  so  great,  as  t 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution.'  S6gu 
the  American  war,  found,  as  he  tell 
and  society  of  Paris  more  brilliant  tl 
prond  of  her  victories  and  satisfied  wit 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  kingdom  so 
wifJiAnt  the  mournful  gift  of  prophe< 
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ing  beneath,  and  then  grown  dizzy,  stumbled  and 
Men.* 

Madame  de  Stael,    when  describing    the  period 
before  the  Revolution,  has  acutely  and  truly  remarked 
that  there  is  often  a  special  charm  about  the  decadence 
of  Governments,  for  the  feebleness  that  precedes  their 
fall  gives  them  an  appearance  of  great  gentleness  and 
liberaUty.^    That  important  changes  were  at  this  time 
impending  over  France,  was  indeed  very  evident.     A 
close  observer  might  have  easily  seen  that  the  inequali- 
ties of  taxation  must  before  long  be  abolished,  that  the 
feudal  system  must  be  annihilated  or  mitigated,  that 
tiie  question  of  finance  was  becoming  continually  more 
desperate,  that  the  monarchy  must  some  day  acquire 
Bomething  of  a  representative  character.     It  was  evi- 
dent, too,  that  the  King  and  especially  the  Queen  were 
not  blameless.     England  was  a  richer  country  than 
France,  but  the  English  Court  exhibited  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  ostentatious  extravagance  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  and  foreigners  who  compared  the  noble 
proportions  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hospitals  with 
the  Palace  of  St.  James's,  declared  that  the  English 
lodged  beggars  in  palaces  and  kings  in  almshouses.' 
The  Prussian  Court,  on  which  political  and  literary  in- 
flnences  had  lately. concurred  to  throw  a  strong  light, 
presented  a  still  more  impressive  contrast.     No  clerk  in 
the  Prussian  dominions  worked  harder  than  Frederick 
the  Great.     He  might  be  seen  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
looming,  in  uniform  and  in  his  top  boots,  seated  at  his 
desk  examining  the  petitions  of  the  humblest  of  hia 
mbjects,  regulating  the  minutest  details  of  civil  and 
military  administration.     His  personal  expenses  were 

'  Mim.  de  Sigur^  ii.  28,  29.  Buckingham   Palace    wive  only 

'  Ccnsid,  9wr  la  Riv.  i.  117.  bnilt  under  George  IV.,  to  whom, 

*  Hanway^B    Defects    of   the  also,  Windsor  Castle  owes  ver| 

PoUee  (1773),  p.  281.    It  will  be  much  of  its  magnificence. 

BBmembered    that  the    preaenl 


succession  ofhunfs  and  balls  and  recept 
ing  ceremonies  tliat  tilled  up  the  great' 
Bat  tUe  manners  of  the  French  & 
galated  by  French  habits,  traditions,  a 
Prencb  Sovereign  seemed  less  likely  i 
to  arouse  popular  onimoeity.  In  the  e 
been  related  and  in  the  events  whicb 
'  told,  he  alwajrs  showed  himself  ready 
to  originate  measures  of  refonn,  amei 
&alt  to  the  judgments  of  his  minjsten 
fiom  any  tendency  to  harshness  or  cnu 
denre  to  OTerstrain  his  authority.  He 
the  ohamcteriBtac  &ult8  which  brought 
eoafibid  and  drove  James  n.  into  exile. 
Bud,  he'  was  *  a  prince  the  &ct»  of  w 
were  a  series  of  concessions  to  his  s 
willing  to  relax  his  authority,  to  remil 
to  call  his  people  to  a  share  of  fret 

Ctps  not  desired,  by  their  ancestors 
pe  was  surrounded  with  greater  t 
tlian  that  which  he  occupied ;  and  the 
"*  *^~  French  to  their  sovereigns,  thi 
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I^wis  XV.  should  have  brought  his  successor  to  the 
scaffold,  and  that  France  with  her  wealth  and  greatness, 
and  her  ancient  and  venerable  civilisation,  was  soon  to  lie 
atthe  mercy  of  ferocious  mobs,  fanatics,  and  adventurers. 
I  have  already  quoted  the  curious  passage  in  which 
John  Adams  in  1778  contrasted  the  popularity  of  the 
French  King  and  Queen  in  Paris,  with  the  extreme 
unpopularity  of  George  HI.  in  London.*    Franklin  and 
Frederick  the  Great  were  two  of  the  most  acute  ob- 
seirera  of  their  time.     They  had  both  of  them  special 
reasons  and  special  opportunities  for  watching  French 
affairs  ;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence  that  either 
of  them  caught  the  faintest  glimpse  of  the  political 
catastrophe  that  was  impending.     No  English  diplo- 
matist was  better  acquainted  with  continental  life  than 
Sir  James  Harris,  but  as  late  as  the  close  of  1786  he 
entirely  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of  a  Revolution 
in  Prance.     *  A  Madame  de  Pompadour,'  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Carmarthen,  'or  even  a  Madame  de  Barn  will 
never  effectually  diminish  or  hurt  the  grandeur  of  the 
French  monarchy,   which  is  settled  on  a  foundation 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  follies  of  the  Court  to  shake.'  • 
'There  is  a  universal  agreement,'  wrote  one  of  the 
ablest  German  contemporary  observers,   'that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1787  no  one  in  France  had  the 
Obtest  presentiment  of  the  catastrophe  that  was  pre- 
paring.' •    *  I  doubt,'  said  an  excellent  French  observer, 
'whether  any  period  can  be  named  in  which  the  French 
monarchy  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  consideration 
than  in  tiie  years  between  1783  and  1 787,  that  is  from 
the  end  of  the  American  war  till  the  Revolution  of 
Holland,'*     

'  ToL  iy.  p.  416.  de  POpinion  pnbliqne  relativ«- 

*  Malmssbury  Correap.  ii.  S48,  ment  k  la  B^volution  Fran^aisei: 

149.  Mercure  Britanniquet  iii.  216* 
■  Genu,  *  Ezamen  de  la  Mareha         *  S4giir,  Politique  de  Umt  lu 
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finance,  and  in  tlie  space  of  ten  yen 
1,6;30  milliona  had  been  borrowed.* 
deferring  aocounta  from  year  to  year, 
complexity  in  the  manner  of  levying 
slmoBt  inextricable  confusion ;  but  it 
therd  had  been  for  a  long  time  BOOh 
ordinary  annual  revenue,  and  such  an 
extraordinary  expenses,  that  nothing 
plete  reform  and  i-eadjustment  of  tax 
the  country  from  bankruptcy.  In  oi 
difficulty,  Calonne  recommended  a  m( 
not  been  adopt&d  since  the  reif^Ti  of 
waa  to  summon  by  royal  authority  an 
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the  Notables,  consisting  of  the  chief  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  to  consult  upon  its  affairs.  This  assembly 
was  composed  of  144  members  of  the  privileged  order. 
Seven  princes  of  the  blood  were  among  them,  and  the 
remainder  were  drawn  from  the  higher  clergy  and 
nobility,  the  Parliaments,  the  Kipg's  Council,  the  pro- 
vincial States,  and  the  municipal  councils.^ 

They  began  their  sittings  in  February  1787,  and 
Calonne  hoped  to  obtain  by  their  assistance  the  requi- 
site reforms,  and  especially  to  break  down  the  exemp- 
tions of  the  privileged  orders  from  taxation  by  the 
imposition  of  a  general  land  tax.  But  he  soon  found 
that  the  Notables  were  less  unanimous  and  less  subser- 
vient than  he  had  hoped.  They  insisted,  in  the  first 
place,  on  an  investigation  of  the  financial  proceedings 
of  the  minister,  and  they  discovered  such  abuses  that 
they  speedily  drove  Calonne  with  disgrace  from  power. 
There  were  loud  cries  for  the  appointment  of  Necker  to 
replace  him,  but  Necker  had  lately  been  exiled,  and 
was  still  in  great  disfavour  with  the  Court,  and  in 
an  ill-omened  hour  the  Queen  employed  her  influence 
in  favour  of  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse.  This  supple,  ambitious,  immoral,  and  un- 
believing churchman  had  made  himself  very  accept- 
able in  the  gay  circle  of  the  Trianon,  and  had  borne 
a  conspicuous  part  in  opposition  to  Calonne  in  the 
Aasembly  of  Notables ;  but  his  talents  were  chiefly 
those  of  a  courtier  and  an  intriguer,  and  he  was  now 
placed  in  a  position  that  needed  the  highest  gifts  of 
Btatesmanship  and  character.  He  attempted  to  imitate 
Calonne,  as  Calonne  had  tried  to  imitate  Necker.  He 
hoped,  among  other  measures,  to  induce  the  Notables 
to  vote  a  considerable  land  tax  to  be  paid  by  all  classes. 
Bat  the  Notables,  who  were  themselves  members  of  the 

• 

^  LftTergne,  AisembUu  Provineidle$t  p.  102. 


the  Notables  to  assist  them  in  aeaiii 
and  pressing  question  of  finance,  ^ome 
great  importance  were  eftected.     Calo: 
the  steps  of  F6nelon»  Turgot,  and  Ne 
that  a  wide  diffusion  of  local  self-gov 
preeentatbn  should  precede  the  estal 
general  eystem  of  constitutional  Ub 
greatly  fiusilitate  the  reorganisation  < 
he  accordingly  recommended  to  the  19 
blishment  of  a  provincial  State  in  eve 
in  which  it  did  not  exist.     This  ve 
commendation  received  the  warm  af 
Notables,  and  it  was  carried  into  eff 
royal  edict  which  was  promulgated  I 
Notables  did  not,  it  is  true,  approve  ( 
of  Calonne,  which  was  to  constitute 
blies  of  the  type  recommended  by  [ 
sisted  that  the  three  orders  should  b 
defined  proportion,  and  that  a  membe 
orders  should  preside  over  every  ai 
agreed  without  difficulty  that  the  cor 
a  doable  representation,  that  the  tl 
vote  not  separately  but  together, 
councils  should  be  established  in  eve 
-  x:«MA   onr)  with  their  approva 
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established  a  free  commerce  of  com  within  the  king^ 
dom;  but  Brienne  went  much  farther,  and  an  edict 
which  remarkably  anticipated  the  teaching  of  later 
political  economists,  fully  authorised  its  exportation. 
The  King  only  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  sus- 
pending it  in  case  of  necessity  for  a  year,  and  then  only 
in  provinces  where  such  a  suspension  had  been  demanded 
by  the  provincial  States.  The  *  corv6e '  also,  or  forced 
labour  for  the  roads,  which  was  the  worst  practical  op« 
presdon  of  the  peasantry,  and  which  had  been  already 
abolished  by  Turgot,  but  restored  after  his  fall,  was  now 
commuted  into  a  money  payment  and  passed  finally 
out  of  the  list  of  French  grievances.  The  measure  was, 
however,  a  less  liberal  one  than  that  of  Turgot,  for  the 
commutation  was  provided  from  taxes  that  fell  solely 
on  the  commons. 

The  King  by  the  mouths  both  of  Calonne  and 
Brienne  had  formally  and  repeatedly  announced  his 
wish  and  his  determination  to  abolish  those  inequalities 
of  taxation,  which  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  country,  and  the  great  and  just  grievance 
of  his  poorer  subjects.*  The  main  object  of  his  whole 
poUcy  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  ruinous  deficit,  by  abolish- 
ing exemptions  which  were  flagrantly  unjust.  He  hoped 
that  the  Notables  representing  the  privileged  orders 
would  have  assisted  him,  and  that  with  their  support 
the  measure  could  easily  have  been  carried,  but  this 
hope  was  disappointed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  no- 
ticed that  no  member  of  the  Assembly  spoke  in  favour 
of  inequalities  of  taxation.  All  professed  their  full  will- 
ingness to  make  large  sacrifices  of  their  class  privileges, 
«nd  an  important  section  strenuously  urged  the  neces- 
tity  of  abolishing  the  'gabelle'  or  salt  tax,  which  pressed 
iDoet  severely  upon  the  poor.    The  debates  did  not  turn 


*  Bee  Cfa6rert,  La  ChuU  de  PAncien  RSgime,  i.  146, 163, 204, 908. 


possessed.  Personal  and  factious  amb 
antipathies,  and  mistakes  in  manage 
great  part  in  the  proceedings.  To  monaj 
Asaemblyy  and  especially  an  Assembly 
inezperienoedy  is  an  art  which  requires  o 
as  well  as  much  skill,  and  skill  of  a  pt 
which  Calonne  was  wholly  wanting, 
much  less  by  his  proposed  measures  than 
and  demeanour,  in  irritating,  dividing,  a 
the  Assembly. 

The  Notables  had  not  the  composii 
of  a  representative  body,  and  they  had : 
a  legislative  body ;  but  the  mere  &uct 
had  been  driven  by  financial  distref 
assistance;  the  unaccustomed  spectac 
and  debate;  the  strong  light  thrown 
difficulties  of  the  Grovemment ;  and  tl 
propoeed  measures  for  alleviating  them, 
and  disquieting  influence  on  public  op 
nisters  announced  to  the  Notables  in  t' 
that  the  King  alone  had  a  sovereign  ri 
amount  and  proportion  of  the  taxes,  az 
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criticism.  It  was  noticed  that  some  of  the  bishops  were 
the  first  to  dispute  it.  The  word  'States-General/ 
which  had  been  for  generations  almost  unheard  in 
France,  had  been  of  late  more  than  once  publicly  pro- 
nounced, and  it  passed  rapidly  from  lip  to  lip.  A  fever 
of  political  excitement  pervaded  the  country  and  seemed 
daily  increasing,  and  as  bankruptcy  after  bankruptcy 
took  place  the  condition  of  the  finances  became  clearly 
understood.  Necker  had  shortly  before  published  a 
work  in  three  volumes  on  the  administration  of  the 
finances,  and  not  less  than  80,000  copies  of  it  were 

80ld.» 

Grimm  at  this  time  noticed  the  very  ominous  fact 
that  the  prevailing  spirit  of  a^tation  and  insubordina- 
tion had  already  gained  the  army,  that  discipline  was 
giving  way,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  maintain  obedience.'  Many  causes  operating 
through  many  years  had  contributed  to  this  result. 
The  system  of  Prussian  discipline,  and  especially  of 
corporal  punishment,  which  some  French  generals  in 
th^  admiration  for  Frederick  the  Great  had  incautiously 
introduced,  excited  profound  discontent  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  American  war  instead  of  strengthening  had 
immensely  impaired  the  military  spirit.  In  general  a 
considerable  period  of  active  service  in  a  foreign  country 
effectually  extinguishes  all  political  feeling  in  an  army, 
and  gives  it  such  a  degree  of  military  discipline  and 
enthusiasm  that,  under  a  good  commander,  there  is 
Uttie  danger  of  the  contagion  of  civil  agitation  pene- 
trating to  the  ranks.  But  the  American  war  being 
oondacted  on  the  part  of  France  mainly  by  sea,  the 

1  Mme,  de  StaSl,  Ccmsid.  sur  M.  Chtost.    See,  too,  Bocqaain. 

^BHj.  L  111.    An  excellent  and  pp.  431-445. 

v«7  detailed  aocoant  of  the  pro-  '  Grimm    et    Diderot,    Mimt 

eeedingB  of  the  Notables  will  be  Hist.  viL  236. 
foand  in  the  valuable  history  of 
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this  division  liad  very  recently  been  a 
late  as  1781,  in  the  reaction  that  folio 
Necker,  the  Government  had  committc 
folly  of  issuing  an  ordinance  excluding  * 
from  the'  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  and  pr< 
officer  oould  obtain  the  rank  of  captai 
been  noble  for  four  generations.  It  woul 
to  conceive  an  enactment  showing  a 
ignorance  of  the  tendencies  of  the  time, 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  disorganisatic 
The  evil  was  more  keenly  felt  on  accov 
mons  and  scandalous  multiplication  oi 
rank,  created  in  order  to  be  sold,  and  r 
privileged  orders.  Duboi8-Cran:6,  who 
part  in  the  military  organisation  of  i 
declared  that  in  1789  there  were  mo 
hundred  general  officers  in  the  French  a: 
the  ministry  of  Choiseul  nearly  every 
been  divided  for  the  express  purpose  of 
officers;  that  the  number  of  the  supei 
been  in  &ct  quadrupled,  and  that  milit 
been  created,  sold,  and  distributed  wit] 
profusion  that,  in  one  day,  four  thousan 
been  made  captains  without  troops  ai 
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Joseph  n.,  shortly  before  his  death,  told  S^gur  that 

the  French  Ministers  had  committed  a  great  error  in 

declining  to  throw  themselves  into  the  Eastern  war,  for 

the  Parliament  would  then  have  been  unable  to  refuse 

money  to  the  King,  and  the  ardour  of  the  nation  would 

We  expended  itself  in  the  field  of  foreign  conquest.* 

The  judgment  was  not  a  disinterested  one,  nor  was  it 

that  of  a  really  wise  man ;  but  it  is  at  least  possible 

that  a  foreign  war  might  have  restored  the  efficiency 

of  the  army,  preserved  it  from   the  contagion  of  the 

BeTolution,  and  raised  up   some  popular  and  trusted 

general  on  whom  the  Government  might  have  relied. 

40,000  or  50,000  men  under  a  commander  like  Turenne 

or  Cond6  might  have  given  a  very  different  aspect  to 

Parisian  politics. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Notables,  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  became  the  chief  centre  of  the  thickening  drama 
of  French  politics.  While  the  Notables  were  still  sit- 
ting, it  had  registered  a  new  loan  of  sixty  millions ;  and 
it  now  without  difficulty  registered  the  edicts  which  the 
Notables  had  recommended  for  the  establishment  of 
the  provincial  Assemblies,  for  free  trade  in  com,  and 
for  the  abolition  of  the  corv^es  ;  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment put  forward  a  scheme  for  additional  taxation  in 
the  form  of  a  stamp  duty  and  of  a  general  land  tax,  the 
old  parliamentary  opposition  was  at  once  renewed.  The 
Parliament  denounced  the  extravagance  of  the  Court, 
attempted  without  success  to  extort  a  detailed  account 
of  the  public  expenditure,  disobeyed  the  peremptory 
order  of  the  King  to  register  the  stamp  duty,  and  tin  ally 
took  the  momentous  step  of  petitioning  the  King  to 
convoke  the  States-General  before  imposing  any  new 
tax  upon  his  people.  The  Government,  startled  and  as 
Qsoal  vacillating,  without   giving   any  answer  to  the 

>  S^gnr,  Minusi  Souvenirs^  iii.  558. 


tJiat  the  nation  alone  through  tlie  ot£ 
till'  rifjlit  of  inqx'-JiiLT  new  taxes,  and  it 
the  King  to  convokii*  that  body. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  conceive  a  e 
tnendous  signilicance  and  importance 
of  Peers  sat  with  the  Parliament,  the  i 
representing  witli  tlie  highest  authori] 
clasaea  now  demanded  the  convocatio 
General ;  lepndiated  formally  the  alwc^ 
Crown,  as  it  had  exiBt«d  for  centnriea 
ill^timate  tiie  method  of  taxation  whi 
formly  poraned  in  France  for  about  thre 
The  act  of  the  Parliament  was  an  act  i 
motivea  were  probably  very  mingled ; 
had  never  been,  so  great.  The  Goven 
the  old  measure  of  a  bed  of  justice,  an 
blishing  ^*>  stamp  duty  and  the  lai 
registered  at  VersailleB,  Next  day 
fbnnally  declared  the  registration  1^ 
nnll  and  illegal. 

1^  war  was  thus  openly  declared 
festations  of  popular  applause  ahowet 

X    t.j rt,^,  „„>,ij„  fBftJino,  oi 
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'noil  and  illegal/  and  issued  a  strong  protest  against 
their  publication.  The  Groveniment  responded  by  exil- 
ing the  Parliament  to  Troyes. 

The  conflict  resembled  those  in  the  preceding  reign, 
bat  the  spirit  of  agitation  and  independence  in  the 
country  hiid  enormously  increased,  and  the   aspect  of 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1787  was  almost  that  of  a  revo- 
lution.    In  the  streets,  in  the  theatres,  around  the  chief 
pubUc  buildings  there  were  demonstrations  of  the  most 
alarming  kind.     The  Government  at  once  closed  the 
clubs,  and  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  a  large  military 
force.     The  Cour  des  Comptes,  the  Cour  des  Aides,  and 
the  Chatelet,  the  three  law  courts   that  ranked  next 
after  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  all  supported  that  body 
and  petitioned  for  its  recall,  and  the  two  former  strongly 
asserted  the  new  and  astonishing  doctrine  that  the  King 
could  not  impose  taxes  by  his  edicts,  and  that  the  assent 
of  the  States-General  was  necessary  to  their  validity. 
All  the  provincial  Parliaments  assumed  an  attitude  of 
the  most  virulent  hostility,  demanding  the  recall  of  the 
Parliament  to  Paris,  the  impeachment  of  Calonne,  above 
all  the  convocation  of   the   States-General.     Serious 
measures  of  retrenchment  had  lately  been  adopted  in 
the  Palace,  but  the  denunciation  of  Court  and  courtiers 
was  unabated.     The  language   employed  had  all  the 
violence  of  revolution,  and   it   was   employed  by  the 
niagistracy  of  Prance,  by  grave  judicial  bodies  which 
were  the  most  authorised  exponents  of  the  law.     Once 
nwie,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  the  Govem- 
xnent  flinched  before  opposition,  and  thereby  fatally 
weakened  its  authority.     It  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  exiled  Parliament,   and   agreed   on  certain 
conditions   to  recall  it  to  Paris.     The  Parliament,  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  new  doctrine  it  had  just  pro- 
fessed about  its  own  incapacity  in  matters  of  taxation, 
igreed  to  prolong  for  two    more    years   the  second 


me  I'arnainenL    itnuiiR'a    lu    jlui. 
1787  amid  great  iiianit'estations  of  popi 
applause,  more  than  ever  contiruied  i 
renstance  to  the  Court,  more  than  ev 
maintain  that  political  character  whicl 
events  had  ao  strangely  given  to  a 
naturally  purely  magisterial  or  judicifl 
prising  under  tliese  circumstances  that 
have  been  hollow  and  short.    The  dul 
closed  and  the  troops  prepared  for  ac 
annulled  the  order  for  an  inquiry  inti 
tion  of  Galonne,  and  there  were  nunc 
coup  ^Uat.    Money  was  absolutely  w 
Parliament  refused  its  assent  to  new 
ceesary  again  to  borrow.    The  Ministei 
the  convocation  of  the  States-Genera 
once  give  a  totally  new  character  to  tl 
France,  but  they  saw  that  it  had  becor 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for  was  a  postpc 
now  proposed  a  loan  of  no  less  thai] 
francs  to  be  issued  by  instalments  ovei 
end  of  which  period  he  promised  that  t 
should  be  convoked.    All  efforts  tool 
majority  in  the  Parliament  proved  \ 
vember  19  after  a  lon^  and  anxious 
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taining  their  protest  to  be  destroyed ;  banished  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  the  country,  and  imprisoned  two  active 
members  of  the  Parliament  by  letters  of  'cachet/ 
The  Parliament  protested  against  these  measures  and 
against  all  use  of  letters  of  *  cachet.'  The  provincial 
Parliaments  at  once  joined  in  the  fray,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Mirabeau  wrote,  'France  is  ripe  for  a 
revolution.'  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Govern- 
ment loan  was  completely  discredited  by  these  proceed- 
ings and  proved  a  total  failure. 

Two  &ct&,  somewhat  apart  from  the  chief  current  of 
events,  must  here  be  noticed.  The  Government,  para- 
lysed by  internal  dissensions,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce 
in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in 
Holland  by  the  Prussian  invasion,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  House  of  Orange  to  full  power  under  an  Anglo- 
Prussian  guarantee  ;  and  civil  rights  were  at  last  con- 
ceded to  the  Protestants  of  France.  The  last  measure 
had  been  advocated  before  the  Notables  by  Lafayette 
and  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  and  had  been  very  favourably 
received.  Brienne,  among  whose  faults  intolerance 
cannot  be  reckoned,  issued  an  edict  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  and  after  some  violent  opposition  it  wire|istered 
by  the  Parliament  in  January  1788. 

The  main  conflict,  however,  continued  without  abate- 
ment. It  is  extremely  curious  to  observe  how,  at  this 
advanced  stage,  the  popular  and  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  mainly  guided  by  privileged  bodies  who  were 
resisting  additional  taxation  which  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, who  were  contending  for  an  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion which  was  the  most  odious  and  indefensible  of 
privileges,  and  who  nevertheless  by  their  revolt  against 
the  theory  of  absolute  monarchy  and  by  their  de- 
mand for  the  States-General  had  attained  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  popularity.  It  was  this  circumstance 
which  explains  the  remarkable  uncertainty  of  the  fore- 
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cast  of  at  least  one  most  competent  obeerver.  Arthur 
Young  in  the  autumn  of  1787  noticed  how  the  best 
judges  in  France  clearly  foresaw  that  tiey  were  on  flie 
eve  of  some  great  revolution  in  the  Government,  that 
a  bankruptcy  was  probable  if  not  inevitable,  that  the 
Sta tea-General  alone  could  grapple  with  tJie  evil,  and 
that  unless  '  some  master  band  of  very  superior  talent 
and  inflexible  courage  was  found  at  the  helm,  to  gnide 
events  instead  of  being  driven  by  them,'  a  great  catA- 
strophe  was  probable.  Having  faithfully  recorded  thesa 
opinions,  he  adds  bis  own  judgment.  '  All  agree  that 
the  States  of  the  kingdom  camiot  assemble  without 
more  liberty  being  the  consequence,  but  I  meet  with 
so  few  men  who  have  any  just  ideas  of  freedom  that  I 
question  much  the  species  of  this  new  liberty  which  is 
to  arise.  They  know  not  how  to  value  the  privileges  of 
the  people ;  as  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  if  a  revo- 
lution added  anything  to  their  scale  I  think  it  would  do 
more  mischief  than  good,' ' 

The  King  must  by  this  time  have  clearly  seen  the 
mistake  that  he  had  made  in  restoring,  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  both  Turgot  and  Voltaire,  the  Parliaments 
which  had  been  abolished  by  his  predecessor.  The  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  their  assent  bad  no  doubt  quallHed 
the  despotism  of  the  monarchy  and  had  given  France 
a  kind  of  constitution,  but  no  constitution  could  have 
possibly  been  less  adapted  to  her  wants.  Two  reforms 
were  of  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  necessity.  If 
bankruptcy  was  to  be  averted,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  new  taxation  should  without  delay  be  imposed 
on  the  privileged  classes  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  less  neces- 
sary that  the  feudal  system  should  be  speedily  com- 
muted. But  to  both  of  these  reforms  the  Parliaments 
were  insuperable  obstacles.     They  were  amtocratio, 

>  Toniig'i  TiMr.     PinVertoo,  iv.  140. 
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privileged,  judicial  bodies,  consisting  of  men  who  were 
nearly  all  landowners,  who  themselves  enjoyed  the  ex- 
emptions from  taxation  which  it  was  necessary  to  abo- 
lish, who  had  for  the  most  part  purchased  their  privileges 
with  money,  and  who  had  all  the  natural  leaning  of 
judicial  bodies  towards  tradition,  precedent,  antiquated 
forms  of  property  and  rights.  Their  circumstances, 
their  professional  habits  of  thought,  the  narrowness  pro- 
duced by  their  purely  legal  education,  all  made  them 
peculiarly  unfit  to  exercise,  in  the  interests  of  the  entire 
community,  a  controlling  influence  over  the  vast  and 
various  field  of  legislation,  and  being  much  smaller 
bodies  than  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  the  corporate 
spirit  that  pervaded  them  was  much  more  concentrated 
and  intense.^  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  Assemblies  through- 
out France,  in  the  years  before  the  Revolution,  without 
being  struck  with  the  degree  in  which  enlightened,  re- 
forming, and  humane  principles  had  begun  to  pervade 
the  privileged  classes.  But  the  conservatism  of  the 
Parliament  was  much  more  than  the  conservatism  of 
an  aristocracy.  It  was  the  conservatism  of  judges  ;  of 
jadges  who  had  purchased  their  position ;  of  judges  who 
were  in  the  highest  degree  tenacious  of  their  privileges; 
of  judges  who  claimed  an  absolute  right  of  veto.  The 
conflicts  under  Lewis  XV.  had  accustomed  a  large  and 
able  section  of  the  Parliament  to  habits  of  systematic 
opposition,  and  to  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years  had  greatly  strength- 
^ed  these  feelings.  The  provincial  Assemblies  of  Necker 
were  manifestly  intended  to  supersede  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  Parliaments.  Necker  himself  had  stated 
his  anxiety  to  reduce  them  to  purely  judicial  functions, 
and  the  assembly  of  the  Notables  was  clearly  meant 

>  Sm  lome  exoelleni  remarks  on  this  in  llaokintosh,  Vindioim 
OoOtoB,  pp.  108, 104. 
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to  counterbalance  the  inflnftnna  of  the  Eurliament  of 
Paris. 

And  while  the  Parliaments  were  manifeetly  unfit  to 
carry  out  the  most  indispensable  reforms,  their  opposi- 
tion was  peculiarly  dangerous.  It  is  in  the  highest 
do^ifrce  inexpedient  that  magisterial  and  judicial  bodies 
should  take  a  leading  part  in  politics,  and  a  systemalio 
opposition  to  the  Government  conducted  by  the  ohkf 
ex(K>nents  of  the  law  is  of  all  oppositions  the  worst.  It 
is  the  most  dangerous,  unnatmral,  and  demoraliBing; 
the  most  fitted  to  lower  the  respect  both  for  law  wd 
for  government.  Few  causes  contributed  so  mach  as 
the  parliamentary  opposition  to  break  up  the  oompacfe 
edifice  of  the  French  mcoiarchy,  to  sap  the  ancient  and 
deep-rooted  traditions  of  obedience  and  lojalty. 

The  whole  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Bailia- 
ments  to  the  Grown  was  still  unsettled.  On  the  ens 
side  was  the  royal  doctrine,  confirmed  by  a  kmg  serisa 
of  preceilents,  that  the  King  had  the  li^bt  by  ^^'^i^g  a 
bod  of  justice  to  overthrow  the  plainest  wiaheB  of  his 
I^riiaments.  On  the  other  was  the  parBamentaiy  doc- 
trine that  no  measure  was  oUigaftoiy  which  had  nd 
Kvn  submit  uxl  to  the  delibeiatioiis,  and  had  not  received 
tho  ftvo  ass<'nt«  of  no  less  than  thirteen  Parliaments. 
Tho  tirst  dvvtriue  led  directly  to  despotism.  The  second 
h\t  no  loss  clearly  to  anarchy,  and«  aa  the  King  bitteriy 
^id«  it  would  convert  the  monardqr  of  France  into  'aa 
arisivvniicv  of  ma^stratea.'  And  now  the  Pariiament 
of  1  Vis  h.^d  s^'uo  scill  fiiithnv  ^Bod  destroyed  both  ifes 
own  :iurho:  i:y  ^uxd  that  of  the  Sovere^gny  by  declaring 
tbit  no  tax  could  be  letiritimate^  hnpiwed  on  Fbuos 
e\*.vvt  bv  th^  Scart^y-GeneraL 

The  worvl  h^d  c^^tie  forth,  and  it  was  impowdhle  to 
r^'^Il  ic.  From  ;&11  s«fe»  the  spbit  of  disoontei^  was 
ri»jtt^g  wiih  rh<>  suddenness  of  a  tragical  stonn,  over- 
Ctttfcii^^  a  (vlitic-4  sky  whkh  bat  a  Inr  nwntha  befint 
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'nnll  and  illegal/  and  issued  a  strong  protest  against 
their  publication.  The  Government  responded  by  exil« 
ing  the  Parliament  to  Troyes. 

The  conflict  resembled  those  in  the  preceding  reign, 
but  the  spirit  of  agitation  and  independence  in  the 
country  had  enormously  increased,  and  the  aspect  of 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1787  was  almost  that  of  a  revo- 
lution. In  the  streets,  in  the  theatres,  around  the  chief 
public  buildings  there  were  demonstrations  of  the  most 
alarming  kind.  The  Government  at  once  closed  the 
clubs,  and  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  a  large  military 
force.  The  Cour  des  Gomptes,  the  Cour  des  Aides,  and 
the  Chatelet,  the  three  law  courts  that  ranked  next 
after  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  all  supported  that  body 
and  petitioned  for  its  recall,  and  the  two  former  strongly 
asserted  the  new  and  astonishing  doctrine  that  the  King 
could  not  impose  taxes  by  his  edicts,  and  that  the  assent 
of  the  States-General  was  necessary  to  their  validity. 
All  the  provincial  Parliaments  assumed  an  attitude  of 
the  most  virulent  hostility,  demanding  the  recall  of  the 
Parliament  to  Paris,  the  impeachment  of  Calonne,  above 
all  the  convocation  of  the  States-General.  Serious 
measures  of  retrenchment  had  lately  been  adopted  in 
the  Palace,  but  the  denunciation  of  Court  and  courtiers 
was  unabated.  The  language  employed  had  all  the 
violence  of  revolution,  and  it  was  employed  by  the 
magistracy  of  France,  by  grave  judicial  bodies  which 
were  the  most  authorised  exponents  of  the  law.  Once 
more,  as  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  the  Govern- 
ment  flinched  before  opposition,  and  thereby  fatally 
weakened  its  authority.  It  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  exiled  Parliament,  and  agreed  on  certain 
conditions  to  recall  it  to  Paris.  The  Parliament,  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  new  doctrine  it  had  just  pro- 
fei»ed  about  its  own  incapacity  in  matters  of  taxation, 
agreed   to  prolong  for  two    more    years   the  second 
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been  made  at  the  Court ;  the  removal  of  the  restrictionfl 
on  the  commerce  of  com  and  wine ;  the  large  and  libe- 
ral system  of  provincial  and  parochial  self-government 
which  had  been  established,  and  his  avowed  determina- 
tion to  put  an  end  to  the  unjust  exemptions  from  taxa- 
tion, sufficiently  show  the  spirit  of  his  reign.  The 
parliamentary  opposition  seemed  to  him  in  a  high  degree 
ungrateful,  as  it  was  carried  on  by  bodies  which  he  had 
himself  of  his  own  free  will  restored ;  and  selfish,  as  it 
was  a  strutrgle  for  class  privileges  by  a  section  of  the 
privileged  class ;  and  he  probably  underrated  the  strength 
and  depth  of  the  national  discontent  that  sustained  it. 
But  although  he  desired  to  exercise  his  rightful  powers 
mildly  and  moderately,  he  desired  also  to  transmit  them 
unimpaired  to  his  successors.  It  was  evident  that  they 
were  being  one  by  one  assailed.  The  dark  unknown 
future  of  the  States-General,  with  the  dangerous  ques- 
tions that  were  certain  to  arise  relating  to  their  powers 
and  their  composition  and  to  the  possible  transformation 
of  the  monarchy,  filled  him  with  alarm.  When  it  ap- 
peared necessary,  he  consented,  indeed,  to  promise  the 
convocation  of  that  lx>dy,  and  there  was  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would  fail  in  his  promise  ;  but 
he  asserted  strongly  that  as  King  of  France  it  was  for 
him  and  for  him  alone  to  summon  it ;  his  language  in 
promising  it  seemed  to  foreshadow  an  assembly  that 
would  be  rather  consultative  than  legislative ;  and  he 
postponed  the  convocation  till  1791. 

By  that  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  present  efferves- 
cence would  have  subsided,  and  the  provincial,  municipal, 
and  parochial  councils  which  had  been  lately  established 
would  have  taken  root.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
three-fourths  of  France  was  now  passing  through  a  great 
and  fundamental  change  of  administration.  The  absolute 
power  which  had  once  been  exercised  by  the  intendants 
Imd  been  taken  away.     The  old  routine  of  administra- 
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tion  had  been  suddenly  broken.  New  assemblies  with 
large  fanctions  of  local  government  had  been  created. 
Provinces  which  were  totally  unaccustomed  to  self- 
government  and  had  long  been  sunk  in  a  profound 
political  apathy  were  violently  disturbed  by  a  great  ex- 
periment in  government ;  by  the  agitation  of  popular 
election  ;  by  the  rise  of  untried  men  to  power ;  by  the 
inevitable  conflict  between  the  supporters  of  the  old  and 
of  the  new  order.  The  proceedings  of  the  new  provincial 
Assemblies  were  on  the  whole  very  encouraging,  and 
diowed  great  promise  of  usefulness ;  there  was  every 
reason  to  hope  that  a  real  step  had  been  taken  towards 
patting  an  end  to  the  chaos  of  heterogeneous  and 
conflicting  administrations  which  had  made  the  govern- 
ment  of  France  so  difficult,  but  as  yet  everything  was  in 
a  state  of  transition.  When  the  new  provincial  bodies 
were  consolidated,  they  might  bear  a  great  part  in  the 
election  of  the  States-General. 

If  time  had  not  been  pressing,  if  the  finances  had 
been  in  such  a  condition  that  a  great  and  radical  change 
io  the  system  of  taxation  had  not  been  a  matter  of  im- 
mediate necessity,  the  policy  of  the  Government  would 
probably  have  been  a  wise  one,  and  a  national  repre- 
sentation might  have  arisen  securely  and  tranquilly  out 
of  local  self-government.  But  this  essential  condition 
was  wanting.  With  the  fisdlure  of  the  loan  it  was 
becoming  evident  that  the  Government  must  choose 
between  bankruptcy  and  the  discovery  of  some  method 
of  uniform  and  productive  taxation  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  innumerable  exemptions  of  classes,  provinces, 
and  towns.  But  what  chance  was  there  of  such  a  reform 
when,  in  order  to  effect  it,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
assent  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  of  the  provincial 
Parliaments,  of  the  Pays  d'Etat,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
Coon  des  Gomptes  and  of  the  Cours  des  Aides  ?  ^ 

>  See  Necker,  (Euvres,  ix.  46, 47. 
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The  situation  became  almost  daily  more  tense,  and 
the  language  of  the  hostile  parties  was  such  that  re- 
conciliation seemed  impossible.  It  was  becoming  more 
and  more  evident  to  Brienne  that  it  was  necessary 
to  do  again,  but  under  circumstances  infinitely  more 
dangerous  and  difficult,  what  had  been  done  by  the 
chancellor  Maupeou  in  the  last  reign..  The  word  bank- 
ruptcy was  now  in  every  mouth.  Incendiary  placards 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  Queen  as  the 
special  patron  of  Brienne  was  growing  daily  more  un- 
popular, and  was  accused  of  exercising  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  councils.  Troops  were  pouring  from 
the  provinces  into  Paris,  and  there  were  all  the  signs  of 
a  coming  conflict.  On  May  5,  1788,  the  firat  great 
blow  was  struck,  when  two  of  the  most  conspicuous 
opponents  of  the  Court  were  by  order  of  the  King 
arrested  by  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  the  Parliament.  On 
May  8,  the  Parliament  was  summoned  to  Versailles, 
and  the  King  proceeded  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice.  After 
severely  and  angrily  rebuking  the  Parliament  for  •  its 
conduct  during  tJie  past  year,  he  ordered  six  edicts  to 
be  read  and  registered,  which  annihilated  its  political, 
and  greatly  restricted  its  judicial,  functions.  By  the 
first  two  edicts  a  number  of  new  law  courts  were  in- 
stituted, to  which  all  civil  and  criminal  cases  hitherto 
tried  by  the  Parliaments  were  transferred,  except  civil 
cases  of  over  twenty  thousand  livres,  and  criminal  cases 
relating  to  the  privileged  orders  of  nobles  and  eccle- 
siastics. The  number  of  members  in  the  Parliaments 
was  greatly  reduced.  The  third  and  fourth  edicts  were 
intended,  like  the  abolition  of  the  venality  of  offices  in 
the  time  of  Maupeou,  to  conciliate  the  genuine  reformers. 
They  abolished  the  *  tribunals  of  exception '  and  torture 
aft;er  condemnation.^    The  fifth  edict,  which  was  the 

>  The  *  Question  pr^paratoire  *      1780,  bat  the  *  Qnestionpr^alable* 
liad  been  abolished  by  Necker  in      was  not  abolished  til)  17S8,  tani 
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most  important,  constituted  a  new  tribunal  with  the 
sole  right  of  verifying  and  registering  laws  for  the 
kingdom.  It  was  to  be  called  the  *  Cour  Pl6ni6re,'  and 
to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  great  dignitaries  selected 
by  the  King.  It  was  to  have  the  power  of  remonstrance, 
but  the  King  was  to  have  the  right  of  overcoming 
its  resistance  by  the  usual  method  of  a  bed  of  justice, 
and  he  was  to  have  an  independent  and  exclusive  power 
of  borrowing.  If  new  taxes  were  required  before  the 
assembly  of  the  States-General,  they  were  to  be  registered 
by  the  *  Cour  Pl^nidre,'  but  this  registration  was  only 
to  have  a  provisional  effect  till  the  States-General  had 
actually  met.  The  taxes  were  then  to  be  definitely 
enacted  by  the  King  *  on  the  deliberations '  of  that  body. 
The  sixth  edict  forbade  the  Parliaments  to  unite  on  any 
subject,  public  or  private,  till  further  orders.* 

Such  was  the  new  constitution  or  form  of  govern- 
ment imposed  on  France  by  the  sole  and  despotic 
authority  of  the  King.  All  consideration  of  its  in- 
trinsic merits  and  defects  appeared  insignificant  in 
comparison  to  this  fact,  audit  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  aristocratic  revolt  which  was  the  prelude  of  the 
democratic  Revolution  of  1789.  Even  the  promise  of 
a  more  speedy  convocation  of  the  States-General  had 
no  effect  in  mitigating  the  blow,  and  the  language  in 
which  it  was  announced  was  understood  to  imply  that 
the  Government  intended  this  body  to  be  little  more 
than  the  assembly  of  Notables  and  invested  merely  with 


cren  then  the  King  reserved  his 
right  to  restore  it  if,  after  a 
few  jears*  experience,  the  judges 
pronoanoed  it  neoessary.  The 
'Question  pr^paratoire '  was  tor- 
tore  for  the  parpose  of  compelling 
the  accnsed  person  to  avow  his 
crime.  The  '  Question  pr6alabl« ' 


was  torture  applied  after  con- 
demnation, for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  condemned  man 
to  name  his  accomplices.^ 
Ch6rest,  Chute  de  VAiicien  Bi» 
gimet  i.  454,  455. 

>  Bocquain,  pp.  468,  469. 


'  infamous  and  a  traitor  to  his  country 
office  in  the  new  tribunals  *  illegally  estj 
themselveB  in  some  places  by  oath  neve 
selves  directly  or  indirectly  to  carryis 
edicts,  stigmatised  the  ministers  who  1 
late  measures  as  '  traitors  to  the  King 
and  pronounced  the  ascription  of  despot 
Sovereign  to  be  contrary  to  the  fundf 
the  kingdom.  *The  people,'  said  the 
Toulouse,  'having  no  longer  any  barriei 
selves  and  the  King,  there  remains  to 
consciousness  of  their  strength.'  ^ 

Were  these  idle  words?  Could  t 
could  the  gentry  of  the  country  who  v 
a  state  of  insurrection,  count  upon  p< 
The  question  was  a  difficult  and  an  al 
but  it  seemed  at  first  probable  that  it  wo 
in  the  affiraiative.  The  whole  legal  p: 
all  the  public  writers  of  France,  seeme 
the  Parliaments.  Paris  was  surging  ai 
indignation,  but  as  yet  kept  down  by  s 
military  force,  while  the  great  mass  c 
in  large  districts  seemed  prepared  t 
defe*  iir  provincial   Parliamei 
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to  insurrection.     In  Pan  the  people  compelled  by  force 
the  ejected  magistrates  tc»    resume  their  seats.      In 
Brittany  the  abolition  of  the  Parliament  was  violently 
resiijted.     Almost  the  whole  province  was  under  arms, 
and  a  number  of  Breton  noblemen  were  thrown  into 
prison  for  petitioning  and  prot^^sting  against  the  aboli- 
tion.   In  Dauphine,  the  tocsin  sounded  from  the  church 
towers,  and  thousands  of  peasantry  from  the  mountains 
took  arms  to  defend  their  provincial  liberties.     There 
were  furious  and  bloody  conflicts  with  the  soldiers,  and 
the  insurgents  so  far  succeeded  that  the  Government 
consented  in  this  province  to  make  terms  with  them, 
and  even  to  restore  the  old  provincial  States  which  had 
not  existed  for  a  centtrik  and  a  half. 

There  were  grave  signs  of  discontent  among  the 
officers  of  the  army,  and  all  justice  was  suspended  by 
the  impossibility  of  finding  lawyere  to  serve  in  the  new 
courts.  Even  the  clergy  refiised  to  support  Brienne  and 
to  vote  the  subsidies  he  expected.  Bishops  formally 
protested  against  the  extinction  of  the  Parliaments  and 
tie  establishment  of  the  '  Cour  Pl6nidre,'  denied  that 
taxes  could  be  imposed  by  the  will  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  demanding  the 
States-G  eneral.^ 

Deserted  by  almost  all  in  whom  he  trusted,  Brienne 
at  last  bowed  before  the  storm.  On  August  8,  1788, 
the  nation  was  startled  by  a  decree  suspending  the  new 
*  Cour  Pl^niere,'  and  convoking  the  States-General  for 
May  1,  1789.  A  week  later  the  calamity  came  which 
had  long  been  dreaded,  and  the  Government  acknow- 
ledged and  declared  its  bankruptcy,  ordering  that 
for  six  weeks  the  payments  of  the  State  should  be 
partially  made  in  paper  with  a  forced  circulation.     On 

*  Bocqnain,  Michelet,  Sismon*      empSchS  Us  Frangais  de  devenif 
dL      See,     loo,     Mounier,    Be-      libres,  i.  44, 46. 
eherehes  sur  les  Causes  qui  mU 
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August  25,  Brienne  resigned  his  office  amid  a  storm  of 
execration,  and  Necker  was  once  more  called  to  the 
management  of  the  finances. 

He  undertook  the  task  reluctantly,  for  he  well 
knew  that  it  was  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  the  fifteen 
precious  months  which  had  been  wasted  under  Brienne 
had  ruined  all  prospect  of  a  peaceful  solution.  He 
found  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
the  treasury,  the  taxes  anticipated,  credit  absolutely 
ruined,  even  the  funds  which  had  been  recently  sub- 
scribed for  the  hospitals  fraudulently  seized  by  the  late 
Minister,^  several  millions  of  francs  required  for  the 
first  week.  The  confidence,  however,  inspired  by  his 
name  restored  the  State  to  solvency.  With  a  rare 
patriotism  he  pledged  his  whole  private  fortune  for 
the  public  payments,  and  a  nimiber  of  large  capitalists 
rallied  around  him.  In  one  morning  the  public  funds 
rose  thirty  per  cent.'  The  exiles  were  recalled.  The 
many  persons  who  had  been  fiung  into  prison  during 
the  late  troubles  were  released,  and  the  suppressed 
Parliaments  were  once  more  restored. 

The  constant  fiuctuations  of  policy,  the  alternate 
violence  and  concession  during  the  last  few  years,  had 
by  this  time  produced  an  agitation  in  France,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  repress,  and  extremely  difficult  to 
guide.  The  traditional  feelings  of  loyalty  and  respect 
had  been  fatally  impaired.  The  privileged  classes  had 
been  separated  firom  the  Throne  and  driven  into  violent 
opposition,  while  the  appearance  of  union  among  them 
was  very  deceptive.  The  nobles,  who  had  caught  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  philosophic  movement,  were  in 
general  very  anti-clerical,  while  among  the  clergy  the 
bishops  and  the  cures  were  greatly  divided.     In  the 

'  Sismondi,  xxi.  257. 

>  Mme.  de  Stael,  Cans.  9ur  la  lUv.  I IM. 
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autumn  of  1787,  Arthur  Young  painted  the  situation 
in  a  single  phrase :  *  A  great  ferment  amongst  all 
ranks  of  men,  who  are  eager  for  some  change  without 
knowing  what  to  look  to  or  hope  for,'  *  and  the  agita- 
tion was  enormously  increased  when  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  stultifying  its  whole  history,  declared  that  no 
tax  could  be  legitimately  imposed  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  by  the  States-General,  and  when 
Brienne  in  the  name  of  the  King  had  promised  the 
speedy  convocation  of  that  body.  It  had  not  been  as- 
sembled since  1614,  and  the  prospect  filled  France  with 
the  wildest  hopes.  The  question  at  once  rose,  in  what 
form  it  was  to  assemble.  The  former  States-General 
had  met  at  a  time  when  the  democracy  of  France  was 
in  its  infancy ;  the  third  order  had  only  a  little  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  representation,^  and  the  three 
orders  voted  separately,  so  that  the  two  privileged 
orders  whenever  they  were  united  could  command  the 
situation.  The  same  custom  of  the  three  orders  de- 
liberating apart,  had  subsisted  in  all  the  ancient  pro- 
vincial States,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Languedoc, 
where  the  three  orders  formed  only  a  single  chamber 
and  voted  together,  and  where  the  number  of  the 
deputies  of  the  third  estate  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  combined.  We  have  seen  how  the 
example  of  Languedoc  was  proposed  for  adoption  by 
Fenelon,  and  how  it  was  actually  adopted  in  the  pro- 
vincial Assemblies,  that  were  formed  by  Necker  in 
1778,  and  by  Brienne  in  1787.*  In  the  face  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  commons,  it  was  plain  that 


"  Pinkerton,  iv.  140. 

*  In  the  States-General  of 
1614  there  were  192  bourgeois, 
132  nobles,  and  140  eocIesiaB- 
tics;  in  the  States-General  of 
1668  the  nomberB  were  191, 104, 


and  134  ;  in  those  of  1566,  150, 
72,  and  104.  CEuvr^  de  Necker^ 
ix.  72. 

"  Lavergne,  Assembles  Provin- 
cialesj  pp.  15,  16;  Mme.  d« 
Stael,  Cons,  sur  la  R&v,  i.  170. 
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the  third  order  would  never  be  content  with  the  posi- 
tion it  held  in  the  States-General  of  1614. 

It  would  have  probably  been  better  if  the  King 
had  settled  by  his  own  authority  the  form  in  which  the 
States-General  should  meet;  but  this  was  not  done, 
and  Brienne  gave  an  enonnous  scope  to  political  dis- 
cussion, and  also  virtually  abandoned  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  by  formally  inviting  the  opinion  of  all  the 
writers  and  bodies  corporate  in  the  kingdom,  on  the 
subject.  Necker,  adopting  a  similar  policy,  again 
assembled  the  Notables  to  discuss  the  question.  They 
were  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  precedent  of  1614, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  took  the  same  view, 
though  it  soon  after,  alarmed  by  the  unpopularity  of 
its  advice,  partially  rex^eded,  stating  that  neither  law 
nor  constant  usage  fixed  the  number  of  each  order, 
and  that  the  decision  must  rest  with  the  King.  But 
the  immense  force  of  public  opinion,  expressing  itself 
by  innumerable  pamphlets,  memoirs,  and  petitions 
pouring  in  from  every  province  and  town,  now  turned 
with  irresistible  power  in  the  democratic  direction. 
Rcjusseau  had  specially  denounced  the  old  constitution 
of  the  States-General ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  obvious 
that  if  the  two  privileged  orders  had  a  complete  as- 
cendency, the  very  reforms  which  were  most  needed 
might  never  be  carried.  The  Abb6  Sieyes  in  a  bode 
which  produced  an  immense  impression,  and  of  which 
30,000  copies  were  sold  in  three  weeks,  urged  that  the 
third  instate,  or  commons,  had  hitherto  been  nothing, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  supreme ;  and  the  question 
immediately  became  the  most  pressing  in  French  poli- 
tics. The  long  indecision  on  the  subject  was  especially 
unfortunate,  and  it  was  one  great  cause  of  the  demo» 
cratic  and  levelling  direction  which  the  stream  now 
took. 

Immediately  after  the  separation  of  the  Notableii 
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all  the  princes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Or* 
leans,  signed  a  memorial  to  the  King,  in  which,  in  the 
name  of  the  nobles,  they  protested  against  any  deviation 
from  the  forms  of  1614,  and  asserted  that  the  writings 
which  were  pouring  in  from  almost  every  corporation 
in  France  showed  clearly  that  a  spirit  of  reasoned  insub- 
ordination and  contempt  for  the  laws  was  abroad.  If, 
they  continued,  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  two  upper 
orders  in  the  States-General  were  curtailed,  those  orders 
would  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  confirm  their  degradation 
by  appearing  in  that  body,  and  they  might  dispute  the 
legality  of  its  proceedings.* 

At  last,  after  some  hesitation,  a  royal   edict,  on 
December  27,  partially  solved  the  question.     The  King 
decided,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Notables,  that  the  commons  should  have  a  double 
representation,  thus  making  their  representatives  equal 
in  number  to  those   of  the  two  other  orders   united. 
Such  an  increase  of  numbers  was  of  no  importance  if 
the  three  orders  voted  separately,  but  if  they  voted 
either  habitually  or  occasionally  together  it  was  of  the 
utmost  consequence.     But  this  vital  question  of  separate 
or  joint  voting  was  left  undecided,  to  be  settled  only 
when  the  States-General  met ;  and  it  continued  to  divide 
France  fiercely,  and  to  dig  a  chasm  between  the  privi- 
leged orders  and  the  people.     By  a  report  of  the  same 
eoQDcil  the  King  announced  the  future  suppression  of 
letters  of  *  cachet/  the  establishment  of  liberty  of  the 
Press,  and  a  periodic  meeting  of  the  States-General  for 
•  the  revision  of  the  finances.* 

This  was  followed,  on  January  24,  1789,  by  royal 
fetters  prescribing  the  method  of  election  for  the  States- 
GeDeral.     The  precedent  of  1614  was  in  its  main  out- 

>  SiBmondi,  xxi.  279, 280.  See,       ii.  195-207. 
too,  OQ  the  deliberations  of  the  *  Mme.  de  SiaSl,  Considira* 

MoUbks  on  this  lobieot,  Ch6ieit        tions  sur  la  lUvolution,  i.  177. 
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lines  followed,  with  loiiie  eonsideraUe  enhogementi 
that  had  been  recommended  hv  the  NotaUes.  Tlia 
nobles  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  aU  classes  were  to  elect 
their  representatives  separately  and  directly.  The  eteo- 
tions  for  the  commons,  or  thud  estate,  were  to  be  cm- 
ducted  on  a  different  and  complicated  system.  The 
suffrage  was  almost  universal,  a  vote  being  given  to 
eveiy  Frenchman  who  was  twenly-five  years  old,  who 
had  a  settled  abode  and  who  pud  direct  taxes;  but 
these  voters  were  not  to  vote  directly  for  memben  of 
the  States-Greneral,  but  for  members  of  numerons  eleo« 
toral  bodies,  to  whom  the  ultimate  choice  was  entrusted. 
The  elections  were  so  arranged  that  those  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  completed  before  those  of  nm 
began. 

The  months  that  followed  were  among  the  mosfc 
agitated  and  critical  that  France  had  ever  UBdergons^ 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  revolutioiiary  apixil^  ^ 
which  had  hitherto  been  almost  confined  to  the  great -jj 
centres  of  population,  b^^an  to  pervade  the  whoto 
country.  To  the  best  and  niost  sagacions  judges,  tha 
conduct  of  Necker  during  this  crisiB  has  appeared  veiT 
blamable;  and  to  his  grave  foulta  of  Judgment  ana 
character  they  have  attributed  much  of  thecalamitiei 
that  followed.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  men  who^ 
possessing  to  an  eminent  d^^ree  certain  intellectiial  aai 
moral  qualities  of  the  highest  value,  were  placed  b^- 
an  unhappy  fate  in  situations  where  thoee  paiticols^] 
qualities  were  almost  wholly  useless,  and  where  a 
diffoi-ent  set  were  urgently  required.  Such  was  at 
time  the  position  of  Necker.  In  a  regular 
tary  Government  he  might  have  been  an 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  a  safe,  sound, 
sagacious  Prime  Minister ;  but  he  had  nothing  of 
diu&zUng  personality  which  can  fiiBcinate  and  li^ad 
inasses  of  excited  men;  nothing  of  that  qfiirit  of 
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mand,  daring,  and  initiative,  which  was  at  this  time 
imperatively  needed.     French  public  opinion  was  now 
like  a  ship  driven  before  a  furious  gale,  with  no  hand 
at  the  helm.     Everything  was  undecided  and  in  question 
—the  nature  of  the  States-General,  the  limit  of  their 
powers,  the  reforms  they  were  to  effect.     The  nation 
was  seething  with  agitation,  maddened  by  Utopias  and 
subversive  political  theories,  which  were  disseminated 
through  a  thousand  channels  and  through  eveiy  pro- 
Tince.     As  there  had  been  no  States-General   since 
1614,  there  was  a  total  want  of  political  experience ; 
•nd  there  were  none  of  the  party  lines,  organisations, 
and  traditions,  which  in  a  settled  parliamentaiy  Govern- 
ment at  once  direct  and  restrain  the  torrent  of  opinion. 
It  was  pre-eminently  a  time  when  a  great  minister 
would  have  boldly  assumed  the  direction  of  opinion, 
placed  a  clear  programme  before  the  electors,  defined 
ind  limited  the  reforms  which  he  meant  to  ask  the 
States-Greneral  to  sanction.     But  Necker  adopted  a 
totally  different  course.     He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  the  *  Contrat   Social,*  which  were  now 
dcuninant  in  France,  and  he  had  a  strong  constitutional 
dislike  to  all  revolutionary  changes.     Considering,  he 
ki  himself  said,  the  dangers  attending  great  political 
dunges,  the  difficulty  of  forecasting  their  issue  and  of 
tegolating  their  course,  he  would  never  have  convoked 
Ife  States-General  had  he  not  found  that  body  solemnly 
promised  under  his  predecessor.     If  he  (X)uld  have 
fcUowed  his  own  wishes  he  would  have  occupied  him- 
idf  in  carrying  out,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
vincial  Assemblies,   a   long   series   of   administrative 
idbrms  which  might  have  greatly  ameliorated  the  con- 
iaoa  of  the  country  without  producing  any  strong 
jMBJono  or  convulsions.^     Such  a  policy  was  no  longef 


I  (Euvres  de  Necker ^  ix.  88,  II9. 
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open  to  tim,  but  he  determined,  at  least,  to  reatrict 
as  much  as  prissible  the  circle  of  hia  action,  and  to 
postpcne,  if  ho  could  not  avoid,  the  most  important 
decisions. 

Tinaid,  irrpsalute,  and  cautious  to  a  fault,  it  was  the 
character  of  his  mind  to  see  with  special  clearness  the 
possible  dangers  and  evils  of  any  course  that  was  prt^ 
posed,  and  he  shrank  inatiuctively  from  any  step  which, 
by  bringing  him  into  opposition  to  strong  currents 
of  opinion,  mi(;!it  imperil  the  high  degree  of  eBteem 
which  he  enjoj-ed  and  to  which  he  most  tenaciously 
clung.  By  assembling  the  Notables  he  had  shown  that 
he  had  no  fixed  policy  of  his  own  on  the  great  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  States-General,  and  it  waa 
DOW  his  manifest  policy  to  ask  advice  an  all  sides,  to 
commit  himself  to  nothing,  and  to  leave  the  nation  to 
find  its  own  way  and  to  frame  ita  own  programme. 
Even  after  the  elections  had  been  completed,  he  dis- 
played the  same  fatal  inaction.  The  States-General, 
from  the  complete  inexperience  of  their  members,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  excitement  under  which  they 
were  elected,  required  more  than  almost  any  other 
Parliament  firm  and  skilful  guidance.  But  Necker 
met  them  without  any  clear  and  definite  plan ;  and 
when  Mirabeau,  who  alone  possessed  the  talents  that 
might  have  ridden  and  directed  the  storm,  desired  to 
support  him,  he  met  the  overtures  of  the  gi^at  tribune 
with  freezing  and  contemptuous  indifference.' 


'  See  especially  tha  Mimoira 
de  Malauet.  i.  2*fi,  247,  250-263, 
283.  2B3,  393,  297,  aud  mboy 
□tlier  possaKEB  In  the  same  work. 
It  ruiist  be  remembered,  however, 
tbat  Mirabeau  vaa  at  tbia  time 
B  man  vhone  charactDt  was  com- 
pletelj  diaoredited,  and  vboM 
Seaiaa  was   oitly  vei;  porliiill; 


recoRnised.  Adam  Smith  was 
acquainted  with  Neclwr,  and  hs 
jjdged  him  «ith  much  severily. 
He  said,  '  He  ia  but  a  man  of 
detail,'  and  predicted  tfasl  b« 
would  fail  totally  in  a  (oremort 
place.  Bee  Uockintoih,  FmAo 
Oall.  p.  30. 
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was  something  of  timidity,  something  of 
nething  of  a  kind  of  constitutional  pedantry, 
thing  of  simple  miscalculation  in  the  attitude 
3d.  When  he  was  remonstrated  with,  he  said 
>nsidered  it  wrong  for  a  minister  to  interfere 
ay  with  popular  elections ;  and  when  he  was 
ressed,  he  added,  *  What  would  you  have  me 

there  is  no  longer  any  obedience  in  any 
and  when  we  are  not  sure  of  the  troops  ? ' ' 
iiscipline,  indeed,  was  only  too  evidently  giv- 
and  bands  of  soldiers  might  be  seen  in  the 
mer  of  1789  marching  through  the  streets  of 
uting,  *  Long  live  the  Third  Estate ! '  and  '  We 
•Idiers  of  the  nation ! '  When  public  opinion 
cited  and  disorganised,  Necker  deemed  it  best 
ise,  to  be  governed  by  circumstances,  to  wait 
aation  had  clearly  determined  its  wishes.  To 
ded  and  desponding  man,  who  was  conscious 
as  surrounded  by  enemies  at  the  Court  and  in 
3il,  who  knew  tJiat  a  single  false  step  might 
i^atastrophe,  and  who  was  confronted  with  the 
)  and  pressing  necessity  of  meeting  a  great 
ich  a  course  had  an  irresistible  attraction,  and 
Dt  appear  to  have  been  as  much  condemned 
nporaries  as  by  posterity.  Malouet,  who 
^ly  blamed  it,  acknowledges  that  the  great 
)f  the  more  moderate  of  the  politicians  who 
J  formed  the  Constituent  Assembly,  agreed 
:er  that  the  King  should  propose  no  plan  and 
important  measure  till  after  the  first  deli- 
)f  the  States-General.^  But  by  leaving  the 
dthout  control  or  guidance  in  a  moment  of 
crisis  and  agitation,  Necker  suffered  the 
ary  passions  to  acquire  a  force  and  a  scope 

^.  de  Malouet,  i.  254, 255.  *  lUd.  i.  259. 
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wMch  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  statcs- 
matifihip. 

Malouet,  who  was  one  of  the  moat  sagacious  judges 
of  tliis  period  of  the  Bevolution,  has  expressed  his  tirm 
conviction  that  at  this  time  popular  opinion  had  only 
fixed  itself  irrevocably  on  two  points,  the  convocation 
of  the  Statea-Guneral  and  the  doubling  of  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Third  Estate,  aiid  that  the  Government 
could  in  all  other  points  have  effectually  guided  and 
limited  the  movement  for  change.  The  sovereign 
power  Btill  retained  its  authority,  and  it  was  as  yet 
by  no  means  obnoxious  to  the  democratic  party.  The 
recent  con6ict  with  the  Parliaments  had  been  essen- 
tially a  coniiict  between  the  Crown  and  the  privileged 
orders,  in  which  the  Crovrn  was  contending  for  a 
system  of  taxation  which  would  lighten  the  burden  of 
the  people.  Necker  has  borne  an  emphatic  testimony 
to  die  complete  honesty  with  which,  both  in  public 
and  private,  the  King  was  resolved  to  carry  out  hia 
promise  of  convoking  the  States-General,  though  he 
must  have  well  known  that  it  would  give  a  representa- 
tive character  to  the  Government  of  France.'  The 
doubling  of  the  number  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Third  Estate,  which  was  the  first  gi-eat  triumph  of  the 
popular  party,  was  carried  out  with  his  cordial  appro- 
bation, and  contraiy  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  Notables ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Queen  was  for  the  first  time  present  at  the 
Council,  as  she  desired  to  give  her  sanction  to  the 
measure.'  It  was  believed  that  the  situation  resembled 
that  of  Sweden  under  Gustavus  III.,  when  a  popular 
king,  supported  by  the  democracy,  engaged  in  a  suc- 
cessful struggle  with  the  privileged  ordei's.     All  ovet 
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the  Continent — ^in  Sweden,  in  Germany,  in  Poland, 
in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  France — ^the  diets, 
assemblies,  or  parliaments  which  represented  the  pii* 
vileged  orders  had  during  the  eighteenth  century  been 
hostile  to  reform,  while  Catherine,  and  Frederick,  and 
Joseph  n.,  and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  Gustavus  III. 
of  Sweden,  and  Charles  HE.  of  Spain  had  been  the 
great  reformers  of  their  age.^  The  Prince  who  was 
afterwards  Lewis  XVIII. ,  addressing  the  municipality 
of  Paris  in  1789,  said  that '  a  great  revolution  was  im- 
pending, and  that  the  King  by  his  dispositions,  his 
virtaes,  and  his  supreme  rank,  was  its  natural  chief.'* 
The  edict  and  report  of  December  27,  1788,  were 
received  with  general  applause,'  and  Madame  de  Sta3l 
has  even  stated  that  at  this  late  period  '  the  authority 
of  tJie  King  over  the  minds  of  m^  was  more  powerfol 
than  ever.'^  Nor  was  the  spell  quite  broken  in  the 
agitated  weeks  that  followed.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  remarkable  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
instructions  furnished  by  the  constituents  to  their  re* 
presoitatives  in  the  States-General,  while  urging  the 
largest  and  most  searching  reforms,  expressly  directed 
them  to  maintain  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
King.* 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  the  monarchy  was  the  last 
of  the  old  institutions  of  France  which  was  in  danger; 
bat  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  passion  had  for 
some  years  been  abroad,  and  the  unregulated  excite- 
ment engendered  by  the  elections  was  not  likely  long 
to  confine  itself  within  any  barriers.     '  It  was  as  much 


^  8ee  on  this  subject  Sorel, 
l/'Eivirope  et  la  Revolution  Fran- 
foiae^  pp.  107-183. 

'  Mme.  de  Stael,  i.  177. 

*  See  Necker,  (Euvres,  ix.  68, 
?8. 

«  CamidAraUons,  1 177, 17& 
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•  Malouet,  Mim,  i.  265.  H* 
Chassln,  who  is  a  violently  de 
mocratio  writer,  is  obliged  ta 
acknowledge  this  fact,  though 
he  tries  to  attenuate  its  import- 
ance.—G^ytie  de  la  E4uolutiont 
pp.  829,  888. 
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the  fashion/  the  Prince  of  Ligne  once  said,  *  to  diaobey 
under  Lewis  XVI.  as  to  obey  under  Lewis  XIV.' 
*  Under  Lewis  XIV.,'  the  old  Marshal  Richelieu  §aid  to 
Lewis  XVI.,  *  no  one  ventured  to  utter  a  complaint; 
under  Lewis  XV.  they  spoke  low ;  under  your  Majesty 
they  speak  aloud.' ^  [^The  universal  spirit,'  wrote 
Malouet,  describing  the  elections  of  1789,  '  was  that  of 
independence.  Clergy,  nobles,  Parliament,  third  estate, 
all  wished  an  increased  power.  .  .  .  The  nobles  of  the 
provinces  would  no  longer  endure  the  superiority  of 
those  of  the  Court.  The  inferior  clergy  wished  to  share 
the  dignities  of  the  higher  clergy ;  the  oflScers  and  sub- 
alterns of  the  army  used  a  similar  language.  .  .  .  The 
word  liberty  was  for  ever  ringing  in  the  ears  of  an  igno- 
rant populace/  and  they  understood  it  in  its  widest  and 
most  extravagant  sense.M  The  electoral  meetings  in 
every  parish  maintained  a  constant  fever  of  excitement. 
In  three  or  four  months  there  are  said  to  have  been  at 
least  40,000,^  and  they  carried  the  spirit  of  agitation 
and  discussion  into  the  remotest  village.  At  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Government,  'cahiers,'  representing  the 
grievances  and  conveying  the  instructions  of  the  three 
orders,  were  prepared  in  every  parish,  and  all  over 
France  the  busiest  brains  were  employed  in  collecting, 
comparing,  and  elaborating  grievances. 

Innumerable  newspapers  sprang  into  existence,  and 
the  activity  of  the  political  press  was  unequalled.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  the  enormous  intensity 
of  political  life  in  England  during  the  civil  war  and  the 
Commonwealth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  literature  of 
])arn])lilets  and  broadsides  that  was  then  suddenly  pro- 
duced. In  France  and  on  a  larger  scale,  the  election 
of  1789  at  once  produced  the  same  phenomenon,  and  it 
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oontdnued  for  a  long  time  without  diminution.  In  the 
last  months  of  1788  a  private  collector  is  said  to  have 
accmnulated  no  less  than  2,500  pamphlets  which  had 
recently  appeared.*  Arthur  Young,  who  had  known 
England  in  several  periods  of  great  political  excitement, 
had  never  seen  anything  which  even  faintly  approached 
the  activity  of  the  French  political  press  when  he  visited 
Paris  in  the  summer  of  1789.  *  The  business,'  he  says, 
'  going  forward  at  present  in  the  pamphlet  shops  of 
Paris  is  incredible.  I  went  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  see 
what  new  things  were  published,  and  to  procure  a  cata- 
logue of  all.  Every  hour  produces  something  new. 
Thirteen  came  out  to-day,  sixteen  yesterday,  and  ninety- 
two  last  week.  We  think  sometimes  that  Debrett's 
and  Stockdale's  shops  in  London  are  crowded,  but  they 
are  mere  deserts  compared  to  Desein*s  and  some  others 
here,  in  which  one  can  scarcely  squeeze  from  the  door 
to  the  counter.  The  price  of  printing  two  years  ago 
was  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  livres  per  sheet,  but 
now  it  is  from  sixty  to  eighty  livres.  The  spirit  of 
reading  political  tracts,  they  say,  spreads  into  the  pro- 
vinces, so  that  all  the  presses  of  France  are  equally 
employed.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  these  productions 
are  in  favour  of  liberty,  and  generally  violent  against 
the  clergy  and  nobility.  ...  Is  it  not  wonderful  that 
while  the  press  teems  with  the  most  levelling  and  even 
seditious  principles,  which,  put  in  execution,  would 
overturn  tike  monarchy,  nothing  in  reply  appears,  and 
not  the  least  step  is  taken  by  the  Court  to  restrain  this 
extreme  licentiousness  of  publication?  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  spirit  that  must  thus  be  raised  among  the 
people.  But  the  coffee-houses  in  the  Palais  Royal  pre- 
sent yet  more  singular  and  astonishing  spectacles ;  they 
are  not  only  crowded  within,  but  other  expectant  crowds 
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are  at  the  doors  and  windows  listening  d  gorge  deployit 
to  certain  orators  who  from  chairs  or  tables  harangue 
each  his  little  audience.  The  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  heard,  and  the  thunder  of  applause  they  receive 
for  every  sentiment  of  more  than  common  hardineee  or 
violence  against  the  present  Government,  cannot  easily 
be  imagined.  I  am  all  amazement  at  the  Ministry  per- 
mitting such  nests  and  hotbeds  of  sedition  and  revolt, 
which  diaaeminate  amongst  the  people  every  hour  prin- 
ciples that  by-and-by  must  be  opposed  with  vigour,  and 
therefore  it  Beems  little  short  of  madness  to  allow  the 
propagation  at  present,'  ^ 

Another  agency,  more  terrible  and  more  powarflil 
than  any  mere  political  propagandism,  was,  however, 
now  hastening  the  Revolution,  At  the  very  time  when 
the  promise  of  the  States-General  had  let  loose  the  tor- 
rout  of  speculations,  and  passions,  and  wild  hopes  and 
fears,  a  great  famine  fell  upon  the  land.  A  long  drought 
in  tlie  summer  of  1788,  and  a  hailstorm  almost  unex- 
ampled in  the  extent  of  its  devastations,  were  followed 
by  an  extremely  bad  harvest  and  by  the  severest  winter 
that  had  been  known  in  France  for  eighty  years.  The 
olives,  the  muiberrieB.  the  chestnut  forests  over  great 
districts  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  Bread  rose 
quickly  to  famine  price.  The  distress  was  as  acute  in 
the  towns  as  in  the  country.  Manufactures  and  indus- 
try in  all  their  forms  had  already  suffered  deeply  from 
the  derangement  of  the  national  finances.  The  English 
competition  which  followed  the  recent  commercial  treaty 
had  almost  annihilated  Bome  of  its  important  branches 
and  thrown  thousands  of  workmen  out  of  employment, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  mulbeny  trees  now  mined 
the  silk  manufacture.  In  Lyons  alone  40,000  workmen 
employed  in   this   industry  were  left  without  bread 
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Many  master  mann&ctorers  left  the  country,  and  count- 
less fi&ctories  were  closed.  Abbeville,  Amiens,  and 
Kouen  were  equally  distressed,  and  great  numbers  of 
workmen  are  said  to  have  died  of  literal  starvation. 

Disease  springing  from  insufficient  nourishment 
rapidly  spread.  The  roads  were  infested  with  famished 
brigands.  The  bakers'  and  butchers*  shops,  the  mills, 
the  offices  where  duties  were  levied  on  provisions,  were 
everywhere  attacked.  There  were  almost  daily  conffiicta 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  populace,  and  all  the  great 
towns  were  besieged  by  starving  countrymen  seeking 
for  employment.  In  Paris,  where  great  public  works 
had  already  produced  an  unnatural  agglomeration  of 
workmen,  the  number  of  the  indigent  soon  tripled.  In 
the  single  quarter  of  St.  Antoine  there  were  30,000. 
A  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  the  city  are  said  to 
have  been  driven  in  the  winter  of  1788-1789  to  sell 
their  clothes  and  tools  and  furniture,  and  it  was  easy 
on  the  smallest  pretext  to  collect  thousands  of  desperate 
and  hungry  men,  ready  to  welcome  any  change  and  to 
take  part  in  any  enterprise.  The  freezing  of  the  Seine 
in  December  greatly  added  to  the  difficulty  of  suppljdng 
the  city  with  food.  But  the  distress  was  never  greater 
than  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  States-General. 
The  whole  country  was  disorganised  by  famine,  and  in 
the  four  months  before  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  there 
had  been  more  than  300  violent  outbreaks  in  France.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  famine  among  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  gave  the  revolutionary  movement  its  army, 
and  its  impulse,  and  its  character  of  desperate  and 
savage  earnestness.  The  presence  in  Paris  of  a  vast 
moltitode  of  idle  and  half-starving  men,   largely  re* 
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cruited  from  the  proviacpa,  at  a  time  wben  political 
excitf  ment  was  at  its  heifjht,  and  when  the  discipline 
of  the  army  had  been  fatally  corrupted,  amply  accounU 
for  the  scenes  of  violence  that  followed.  Whenever  a 
legislative  body  is  elected  on  a  very  low  suffrage,  a  bad 
harvest  is  likely  to  have  a  great  ii^uence  on  elections, 
for  the  minds  of  men  are  then  full  of  uneasiness,  prone 
to  change,  and  readily  turned  against  the  Goveniraent. 
But  this  election,  which  was  beyond  all  others  critical 
and  dangerous,  took  place  not  merely  amid  distress, 
but  amid  famine.  Necker  showed  great  skill  and 
energy  in  supplying  tha  capital  with  food,  but  it  waa 
easy  to  persuade  an  ignorant  and  starving  populace 
that  the  Government  were  responsible  for  all  tJiey 
suffered,  '  It  appears  plain  to  me,'  wrote  Arthur  Young, 
'  that  the  violent  friends  of  the  commons  are  not  dis- 
pleased at  the  high  price  of  com,  which  seconds  their 
views  greatly,  and  makes  any  appeal  to  the  common 
feeling  of  the  people  more  easy  and  much  more  to  their 
purpose  tbnn  if  the  price  were  low.' '  At  the  time 
when  the  violent  scenes  of  1789  began,  food  in  Paris 
waa  almost  at  famine  rates,  and  it  was  computed  that 
there  wore  not  less  than  &  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
destitute  persons  in  the  city,  who  depended  wholly  on 
public  works  for  their  employment." 

The  aims  and  dispositions  of  the  electors  were 
clearly  shown  by  the  '  cahiers '  of  the  three  orders.  It 
was  plain  that  there  was  no  alliance  between  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy,  and  among  the  wishes  most  strongly 
expresseil  in  the  cahiera  of  the  former  class  were  the 
suppression  of  tithes  and  of  religious  ordei-s,  tha  esta^ 
blishment  of  perfect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  sale 
of  a  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  in  order  to 
restore  the  prosperity  of  the  finances.     It  was  evident, 
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too,  that  the  nobles  were  as  &r  as  possible  from  being 
animated  by  a  general  hostility  to  reform.  They  de- 
sired the  establishment  of  constitutional  government  by 
periodic  assemblies  of  the  States-General,  complete 
individual  liberty,  and  a  crowd  of  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  finances  and  of  justice.  Almost 
with  one  voice  they  announced  their  readiness  to  aban- 
don their  exemption  from  direct  taxation ;  their  deter- 
mination to  accept  a  reasonable  money  commutation 
for  their  feudal  rights ;  their  wish  to  see  all  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  army  thrown  open  to  commoners.  If  these 
three  measures  had  been  accomplished,  almost  every 
serious  grievance  which  the  country  suffered  from  its 
aristocracy  would  have  been  removed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nobles  insisted  strongly  that  they  should 
remain  a  separate  order  in  the  nation ;  that  they  should 
retain  their  old  privilege  of  voting  separately  in  the 
Statea-Generol ;  that  their  dignities  and  honorary  dis- 
tinctions should  be  maintain^.  Some  of  the  cahiers 
even  asked  that  the  privileged  orders  should  wear  a 
special  dress,  and  that  a  separate  order  of  peasants 
should  be  constituted,  and  very  many  of  them  protested 
against  the  sale  of  ofiBces  which  introduced  a  crowd  of 
lawyers  and  other  functionaries  into  the  nobility.* 

These  views  may  not  have  represented  everything 
that  extreme  reformers  could  desire,  but  historians  must 
be  very  false  or  very  prejudiced  if  they  describe  them 
as  the  views  of  a  class  that  was  opposed  to  reform  and 
incapable  of  discharging  a  usefiil  function  in  a  free 
State.     It  was  a  remark  of  Siey^s  that  in  the  literature 
tiiat  preceded  the  Revolution,  the  most  powerful  de- 
fences of  the  rights  of  the  commons  came  from  the  pens 
of  members  of  the  privileged  orders,^  and  it  is  an  incon* 
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teBtablfl  fact  tbnt  a  great  part  of  tlie  Frencli  aristccni^ 
were  at  this  time  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  prepared  to  make  serious 
sacrifices  for  the  public  welfare.  The  Parliamente  had, 
ns  I  have  already  ehown,  in  some  respects  misrepresented 
their  spirit,  but  the  PariiainentB  had  at  leaat  been  dis- 
tinguished by  two  great  qualities — a  strong  dislike  to 
arbitrary  power,  and  a  strong  desire  to  introduce  a 
spirit  of  economy  into  the  State ;  and  in  the  provincial 
councils  the  upper  class  had  of  late  years  shown  them- 
eelvea  both  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  ready  to  per- 
form a  great  deal  of  useful  and  unobtrusive  work.'  The 
cahieia  of  the  clergy  also  showed  a  frank  and  general 
willingness  to  surrender  all  privileges  in  matters  of 
taxation  ;  and  wherever  the  curfe  preponderated,  tbere 
was  displayed  a  genuine  sympathy  with  liberal  ideas. 
A  better  administration,  of  the  Church,  the  opening  of 
all  offices  to  all  classes,  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  religious  national  education,  free  trade,  and 
constitutional  government,  were  among  their  leading 
demands,  and  some  of  them  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  tools  of  workmen  should  never  be  seized  for  debt, 
and  that  the  poorest  class  should  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion.* 

Among  the  commons  the  language  was  more  vague, 
and  while  the  monarchy  was  still  respected,  the  ideas  of 
the  '  Contrat  Social '  were  very  apparent.  The  electors 
for  the  third  order  asked  equality  before  tJie  civil  and 
criminal  law,  unity  of  legislation,  liberty  of  the  Press, 
abolition  of  all  servitude  and  feudal  rights,  responsibility 
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of  ministers,  a  readjustment  of  taxation.'  In  this  class, 
however,  the  desire  for  equality  was  still  stronger  than 
the  desire  for  reform,  and  they  especially  urged  that  iu 
the  States-General  the  three  orders  should  vote  not 
separately,  but  together. 

K  the  prevailing  wish  had  been  simply  to  make 
France  a  free  and  constitutional  country,  in  the  English 
or  American  sense  of  those  terms,  the  victory  was 
abready  won.  The  peremptory  instructions  of  the  three 
orders  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  end  could  have  been  attained  with 
general  consent.  In  April  1789,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
whose  admirable  letters  give  one  of  the  truest  and 
calmest  pictures  of  the  events  that  ensued,  wrote  to 
Washington:  'The  elections  are  finished  throughout 
this  kingdom  except  in  the  capital,  and  it  appears  from 
the  instructions  given  to  the  representatives  that  certain 
points  are  universally  demanded  which,  when  granted 
and  secured,  will  render  France  perfectly  free  as  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  I  say  the  principles,  for 
cme  generation  at  least  will  be  required  to  render  the 
practice  &miliar.' '  On  the  part  of  the  King  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feared.  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  demo- 
cratic as  well  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Revolution,  was  at  this  time  in 
Pkris  representing  the  American  Republic,  and  he  has 
left  an  account  of  his  own  experience,  which  throws  a 
very  remarkable  light  on  the  secret  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  *  I  was  much  acquainted,'  he  writes,  *  with 
the  leading  patriots  of  the  Assembly.  Being  from  a 
country  which  had  successfully  passed  through  a  similar 
reformation,  they  were  disposed  to  my  acquaintance, 
and  had  some  confidence  in  me.    I  urged  most  streno^ 
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(tusly  an  immediate  compromise  to  eecure  wliat  the 
Government  were  now  ready  to  yield,  aiid  to  trust  to 
future  occasions  for  what  might  still  be  wanting.  It 
was  well  underatood  that  the  King  would  grant  at  this 
time,  tirst,  freedom  of  the  person  by  Habeas  Corpua ; 
second,  freedom  of  conscience ;  third,  freedom  of  tie 
Press;  fourth,  trial  by  jury;  fifch,  a  representative 
Legislature;  sixth,  annual  meetings  ;  seven^,  the  origi- 
nation of  laws ;  eighth,  the  exclusive  right  of  taxation 
and  appropriation ;  and  ninth,  the  responsibility  of 
ministers ;  and  with  the  exercise  of  these  powei-s  they 
could  obtain  in  future  whatever  might  be  further  neces- 
sary to  improve  and  preserve  their  Constitution.'  '  They 
thought  otherwise,  however,'  continuea  Jefferson,  '  and 
events  have  proved  their  lamentable  error,  for  after 
thirty  years  of  war,  foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives,  the  prostration  of  private  happiness, 
and  the  foreign  subjugation  of  their  own  country  for 
a  time,  they  have  obtained  no  more,  nor  even  that 
securely.' ' 

The  representatives  of  the  three  orders  included  a 
few  men  of  real  genius,  and  many  who  would  have  risen 
into  prominence  in  any  Legislature.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Mirabeau  and  the  Abbfi  SieySs,  who  were  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  third  order,  had  both  aban- 
doned their  own  orders  to  sit  in  it.  Among  the  steady 
advocates  of  moderate  reform  in  the  commons  were 
Mounier,  who  had  beea  the  leading  member  of  the 
States  of  DauphinS,  a  man  of  great  intellect  and  histo- 
rical knowledge,  and  one  of  the  best  political  writers 
in  France  ;  Malouet,  the  experienced  and  high-minded 
intendant  of  Toulon  ;  Tronchet,  a  veteran  lawyer  who 
represented  Paris,  and  who  presided  over  the  commission 
for  framing  the  Constitution.     A  young  and  eloquent 
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■oldier  named  Cazalds  represented  the  extreme  Royalist 
party,  while  violent  democratic  opinions  were  supported 
by  the  passionate  eloquence  of  Bamave,  by  the  logic  of 
Dupont,  by  Rabaut  de  St.  Etienne,  a  Protestant  pastor 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Assembly  in  a  strain  of  the 
highest  enthusiasm,  and  who,  like  so  many  of  the  enthu- 
siasts of  the  Revolution,  soon  ended  his  days  on  the 
guillotine.  Another  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mons who  underwent  the  same  fate  was  Bailly,  member 
of  the  French  Academy,  a  distinguished  man  of  science, 
twice  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  first  President  of  the  National 
Assembly ;  and  there  was  a  group  of  darker  and  more 
dangerous  spirits  who  were  as  yet  unnoticed  and  ob- 
scure, including  Buzot  and  Potion,  and  the  young  ad- 
vocate of  Arras,  Maximilien  Robespierre.  The  clergy 
had  a  brilliant  but  superficial  rhetorician  in  the  Abb6 
Maury  ;  an  eminently  wise  and  high-minded  statesman 
in  Luzerne,  the  Bishop  of  Langres ;  a  political  intriguer 
of  deep  and  subtle  ability  in  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of 
Autun.  Among  the  nobles  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
whose  evil  influence  may  be  traced  in  most  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Revolution ;  and  there  too  might  be  seen 
Lafayette,  still  glittering  with  the  aureole  of  his  Ameri- 
can reputation ;  the  eloquent  and  chivalrous  Lally  Tol- 
lendal ;  the  two  Lameths,  vehement  advocates  of  revolu- 
tionary change;  D'Espr6m6nil,  who  had  once  enjoyed 
boundless  popularity  as  he  led  the  opposition  to  the 
Sing  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  who  was  soon  to 
lose  his  head  as  a  Royalist.  A  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Assembly  was  the  large  number  of  cur^s  among  the 
clergy,  and  of  lawyers  among  the  commons.  Of  the 
latter  profession  there  were  no  less  than  374.^ 

Tliough  containing  many  men  of  ability  and  high 
character,  the  Assembly  was  for  the  most  part  almost 
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totelly  dertitute  both  of  ihs  education  of  intellect  and 

of  the  education  of  character  that  fit  men  for  public  life, 
and  it  was  completely  intoxicated  with  the  doctrines  of 
RouBse-au.  There  were  at  this  time  two  excellent  ob- 
servers in  Paris  who  had  watched  carefully  political  life 
in  the  two  countries  where  it  was  the  most  active,  and 
it  is  reiuarkable  how  closely  they  agreed  in  their  inde- 
pendent estimates  of  the  situation.  In  the  discussions 
of  the  States-General,  Arthur  Young  said  :  '  X  find  a 
general  ignorance  of  the  principiea  of  government,  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  appeal  on  one  side  to  ideal 
and  visionary  rights  of  natut'e,  and  on  the  other  no 
settled  plan  that  shall  give  security  to  tlie  people  for 
being  in  ftiture  in  a  much  better  situation  than  hitherto/ 
'  The  spectators  in  the  galLeries  are  allowed  to  interfere 
in  the  debates  by  clapping  their  hands  and  by  other 
noisy  expressions  of  approbation.  .  .  .  More  than  once 
to-day  there  were  one  hundred  members  on  their  legs 
at  a  time,  and  M.  Bailly  absolutely  without  power  to 
keep  order.' ' 

Gouvemeur  Morris  compared  the  new  legislators  to 
young  scholars  fresh  from  the  university,  who  would 
bring  everything  to  a  ItDnaan  standard.  They  desired, 
he  said,  to  produce  an  American  constitution  without 
having  American  citizens  to  support  it.  He  was  struck 
with  the  large  number  of  members  who  had  '  much 
imagination '  but '  little  knowle^Jge,  judgment,  or  reflec- 
tion,' with  their  '  romantic  spirit '  and  their  '  romantic 
ideas  of  government.'  Further  experience  did  not  im- 
prove his  estimate  of  the  Assembly.  '  It  may  be  di- 
vided,' he  wrote  in  January  ]  790,  '  into  three  parts,  one 
called  the  aristocrats  ■  .  .  another  which  has  no  name, 
but  which  consista  of  all  sorts  of  people  really  fiiends  of 
good  government.     The  third  is  composed  of  what  il 
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called  here  the  enragSs,  that  is,  the  madmen.  These 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  of  that  class  which  in 
America  is  known  by  the  name  of  pettifogging  lawyers, 
t<^ther  with  a  host  of  curates  and  many  of  those  pei> 
sons  who  in  all  revolutions  throng  to  the  standard  of 
change  because  they  are  not  well.  This  last  party  is  in 
close  alliance  with  the  populace  here,  and  derives  from 
that  circumstance  very  great  authority.'  ^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  quarrel  between  the  com- 
mons and  the  two  privileged  orders  could  not  be  averted  or 
even  deferred.  The  vital  question  was  whether  the  three 
orders  should  vote  as  separate  bodies,  each  possessing  a 
right  of  veto,  or  two  combined  exercising  it  on  the  third, 
or  whether,  as  the  commons  desired,  the  three  orders 
should  form  a  single  assembly  and  should  vote  by  head. 
The  question  was  a  very  unhappy  one,  for  each  alterna- 
tive led  to  grave  evils.  A  constitution  in  which  the 
assent  of  three  distinct  legislative  assemblies  was  re- 
quired for  the  validity  of  a  law,  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  cumbrous  and  inefficient,  and  a  constitution  in 
which  the  two  privileged  orders  could  always  by  a 
coalition  outnumber  and  paralyse  the  order  which  re- 
presented the  bulk  of  the  nation,  would  be  extremely 
unfevourable  to  liberty  and  utterly  inconsistent  with 
democratic  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of 
the  other  alternative  would  practically  place  the  whole 
government  of  France,  without  any  control,  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  popular  chamber,  and  such  a  government  is 
the  very  worst  with  which  a  nation  can  be  cursed.  It 
is  a  despotism  more  dangerous,  as  well  as  more  ineffi- 
cient for  good,  than  an  abtsolute  monarchy ;  for  the  sense 
of  responsibility  is  divided  and  deadened,  and  the  infamy 
attaching*  to  unjust  actions,  to  excesses  of  tyranny,  or 
to  Qsoipations  of  power  is  comparatively  unfelt  when 

'  Morris's  Works,  U.  75.  79, 88,  89. 
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diffused  among  many  instead  of  being  concentrated  on 
one.  Besides  this,  every  large  assembly  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  mob.  It  is  sure  to  be  swayed  by  passion, 
faction,  party  spirit,  personal  influence,  and  rhetorical 
skill,  and  in  no  other  form  of  uncontrolled  government 
is  there  likely  to  be  bo  little  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
judgment  and  pti'acience  that  are  most  necessary  for  tfas 
wise  and  tem].;erate  administration  of  affairs. 

These  i-emarks  apply  to  all  countries,  but  there  were 
special  evils  to  be  feared  in  France  if  the  plan  of  the 
commons  was  realised.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
manifestly  make  the  democratic  element  supreme,  for 
the  number  of  the  commons  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
two  other  orders  combined,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  nobles  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
clergy  were  certain  to  join  them.  In  the  next  place,  it 
would  put  the  direction  of  aflairs,  without  any  cx)ntrol- 
ling,  revising,  or  modifying  senate,  in  the  hands  of  an 
assembly  which  was  totally  without  experience  ;  and  in 
the  last  pliice,  that  assembly  would  consist  of  twelve 
hundred  members.  It  may  be  boldly  asserted  that  there 
never  was  a  legislative  assembly  which  from  its  circum- 
stances and  its  composition  was  less  fitted  to  legislate 
without  a  second  chamber  than  that  which  now  assem- 
bled in  France  ;  and  it  may  also  be  truly  said  that  even 
in  the  most  phlegmatic  nation,  and  in  the  nation  most 
accustomed  to  pariiamentary  usages,  a  parliament  of 
twelve  hundred  members  would  become  totally  un- 
manageable. 

If  the  difficulty  had  arisen  either  in  England  or    ■ 
America,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  met  by 
the  obvious  compromise  of  dividing  the  orders  into  two 
chambers.     Necker  desired  this,  but  in  accordance  with 
his  usual   timid  policy  be  refrained  from  bringing  it   ) 
forward,  and  contented  himself  with  trying  very  ineffeo-   I 
tually  to  induce  the  contending  parties  to  adjourn  the   I 
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question  till  after  the  verification  of  powers.  A  small 
party,  headed  by  Luzerne,  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  argued 
in  favour  of  a  bicameral  division,  and  the  project  was 
strongly  supported  by  Malouet,  Mounier,  and  Lally 
Tollendal.  It  was  soon,  however,  found  to  be  extremely 
unpopular,  and  when  at  a  somewhat  later  period  it  was 
formally  brought  before  the  National  Assembly,  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  more  than  ten  to  one.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  aristocratic  section  of  the  Assembly 
joined  with  the  democratic  section  in  opposing  it.  If 
the  bicameral  system  had  been  adopted,  the  upper  cham- 
ber would  have  consisted  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  of  the  ancient 
nobility  of  France.  The  cur6s  and  the  new  nobility  of 
the  robe  would  have  sat  in  the  lower  chamber,  and 
accordingly  these  classes,  who  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  two  privileged  orders,  at  once  repudiated  the  pro- 
ject. On  the  other  hand,  the  democratic  party  violently 
resisted  it  as  an  imitation  of  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ment of  England;  as  consecrating  and  strengthening 
heredit-ary  distinctions ;  as  introducing  into  the  Legis- 
lature a  division  of  powers  which  was  directly  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  Rousseau.  *  The  very  nature  of 
things/  it  was  said,  '  resists  this  division  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority.  The  nation  is  one,  so  should  then  be 
the  body  that  represents  it.'  ^ 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  when  the  States- 
General,  on  which  the  hopes  of  France  were  so  passion- 
ately fixed,  met,  this  Assembly  found  itself  at  the  very 
oatset  of  its  proceedings  completely  paralysed,  and  a 
revolution  in  its  constitution  became  inevitable.  The 
first  business  to  be  accomplished  was  the  verification  of 
tbtd  election  of  the  members.    In  the  opinion  of  some 


*  A  very  good  aeconnt  of  tha      will  be  found  in  Smyth's  French 
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politicians,  this  vcrificatioti  shoaid  have  taken  place 
before  the  King  iu  council ;  but  he  left  it,  perhapa  un- 
wisely, to  the  ABsemblj,  and  it  at  once  produced  ft 
a  dispute  between  the  orders. 

The  Third  Estate,  assuming  a  position  of  superiority 
and  ascendency,  now  invited  the  other  orders  to  come 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  their  powers  con- 
jointly. The  invitation  was  refused,  and  froni  May  5 
till  the  middle  of  June  no  public  business  was  accom- 
plished. At  last,  however,  on  the  proposal  of  Sieyda 
and  amid  a  storm  of  frantic  excitement,  tbe  Third  Estate 
alone  voted  themselves '  the  National  Assembly,'  invit«d 
the  other  two  orders  to  join  them,  and,  pushing  their 
pretensions  to  sovereignty  to  the  highest  point,  declared 
that  the  existing  taxes^  not  having  been  consented  tfl 
by  the  nation,  were  all  illegal.  The  National  Assembly, 
however,  allowed  them  to  be  levied  till  its  separation, 
after  which  they  were  to  cease  if  not  formally  t*- 
grant*^. 

This  great  revolution  was  effected  on  June  17,  and 
it  at  once  placed  the  Third  Order  in  a  totally  new  rela- 
tion both  to  the  other  orders  and  to  the  Crown.  There 
were  speedy  signs  of  yielding  among  some  members  of 
the  privileged  orders,  and  a  fierce  wave  of  excitement 
supported  the  change.  Malouet  strongly  urged  th^ 
the  proper  course  was  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  to 
appeal  to  the  constituencies,  but  Necker  declined,  and 
a  feeble  and  ineffectual  effort  of  the  King  to  accomplish 
a  reunion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  overawe  the  Third 
Order,  precipitated  the  Revolution.  'ITie  King  ta- 
nounced  his  intention  of  holding  a  royal  session  on 
June  22,  and  he  summoned  the  three  orders  to  meet 
him.  It  was  his  design  to  direct  them  to  unite  in 
order  to  deliberate  in  common  on  matters  of  common 
interest,  and  to  regain  the  royal  initiative  by  laying 
down  the  lines  of  a  net*  constitution.     He  hoped  ta 
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efiect  a  bicameral  arrangementy  and  he  determined  also 
to  recommend  an  abolition  of  all  privileges  in  matters 
of  taxation,  and  the  admissibility  of  all  citizens  to  civil 
and  military  employments. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th,  however,  the  course  of  events 
was  interrupted  by  the  famous  scene  in  the  tennis  court. 
Troops  had  lately  been  pouring  to  an  alarming  extent 
into  Paris,  and  exciting  much  suspicion  in  the  popular 
party,  and  the  Government  very  injudiciously  selected 
for  tiie  royal  session  on  the  following  Monday  the  hall 
in  which  the  Third  Order  assembled.     The  hall  was 
being  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  therefore  no  meet- 
ing ooold  be  held.     The  members,  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
went  to  their  chamber  and  were  repelled  by  soldiers. 
Furioos  at  the  insult,  they  adjourned  to  the  neighbour- 
ing tennis  court.    A  suspicion  that  the  King  meant  to 
dissolTe  them  was  abroad,  and  they  resolved  to  resist 
such  an  attempt.     With  litted  hands  and  in  a  transport 
of  genoine,  if  somewhat  theatrical,  enthusiasm,  they 
swore  that  they  would  never  separate  '  till  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Ungdom  and  the  regeneration  of  public 
order  were  established  on  a  solid  basis.'    The  oath  was 
proposed  by  no  less  a  man  than  Mounier,  and  Bailly 
clauned  his  privilege  as  president  to  be  the  first  to  take 
it    One  single  member,  Martin  d'Auche,  refused  his 
meat. 

The  Third  Estate  had  thus  virtually  assumed  the 
lole  legislative  authority  in  France,  and,  like  the  Long 
Buliament  in  England,  had  denied  the  King's  power  to 
dinoWe  them.  The  public  excitement  had  reached 
fever  point,  and  in  the  council  of  the  King  there  were 
gn?6  divisions.  A  powerful  section  accused  Necker 
of  mining  the  cause  of  the  King  and  of  the  privileged 
Olden,  and  there  was  a  widely  spread  impression  that 
k  did  not  possess  the  qualities  of  command  and  deci- 
■on  needed  for  the  occiiUm.    This  impression  was 
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probably  a  just  one,  but  it  ia  not  clear  that  the  King 
bad  any  servant  who  was  more  fit  to  meet  the  emei^ 
gency ;  and  the  difficultiea  of  a  minister  with  a  divided 
council,  and  in  a  moment  of  revolution,  are  always 
greater  than  either  contemporary  opinion  or  historical 
judgments  are  inclined  to  recognise.  Owing  to  the 
dissension  tliat  hud  arisen,  the  royal  session  was  post- 
poned till  the  23rd,  but  on  the  preceding  day  the 
National  Assembly  met  in  a  church,  and  its  session  was 
a  very  important  one,  for  on  this  occasion  a  great  body 
of  the  clergy  formally  joined  it.  One  hundred  and 
forty-eight  niembere  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  were  cur^s,  had  now  given  tbeir  adhe- 
fiion.  Two  of  the  nobles,  separating  ^om  their  col- 
leagues, took  the  same  course.' 

Next  day  the  royal  session  was  held.  The  projecl 
adopted  in  ibe  council  diUered  so  much  from  that  of 
Necker,  that  this  minister  refused  to  give  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  presence.  Instead  of  commanding  the  thi'eQ 
orders  to  deliberate  together  in  the  common  interest,  it 
was  determined  in  the  i-evised  project  that  the  King 
should  merely  invite  them  to  do  so.  The  King,  in  the 
scheme  of  Keeker,  while  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
of  sanctioning  or  rejecting  any  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  future  States-G-eneral,  left  the  examination  of 
the  faults  in  the  existing  constitution  of  the  States- 
General  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Three  Orders,  with  a 
declaration  that  he  would  refuse  his  consent  to  any 
legislative  organisation  which  was  not  composed  of  at 
least  two  chambers.  lb  was  now,  however,  determined 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  common  deliberation 
'  the  form  of  the  constitution  to  be  given  to  the  coming 
States-General,'  and  to  recognise  fully  the  essential 
iiatinction  of  the  three  orders  aa  political  bodies,  though 

'  IiouLb  Blanc,  if,  301. 
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they  might,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sovereign,  delibe- 
rate in  common.  Necker  had  proposed,  too,  that  the 
King  shoiild  decisively,  and  of  his  own  authority, 
abolish  all  privileges  of  taxation,  but  in  the  amended 
article  the  King  only  undertook  to  give  his  sanction  to 
this  measure  on  condition  of  the  two  orders  renouncing 
their  privileges.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  an- 
nounced to  the  Assembly  a  long  series  of  articles  of 
reform  which  would  have  made  Prance  a  thoroughly 
constitutional  country,  and  have  swept  away  nearly  all 
the  great  abuses  in  its  government.  They  gave  the 
States-General  complete  control  of  the  purse,  abolished 
absolutely  letters  of  *  cachet,'  the  taille  and  the  corvee, 
established  liberty  of  the  press  and  very  complete  local 
Belf-govemment,  and,  in  a  word,  reformed  almost  the 
whole  administration  of  France.  He  recommended 
these  reforms  to  the  three  orders,  but  declared  that  if 
they  unfortunately  could  not  agree  to  effect  them,  he 
would  endeavour  to  carry  them  out  himself. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  remarkable  passage  in 
which  Jefferson  has  recorded  his  judgment  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution.  At  the  same  time,  while  divesting 
himself  for  the  future  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
his  prerogatives,  the  King  endeavoured  to  secure  and 
assert  for  himself  that  share  of  power  which  rightly 
belongs  to  a  constitutional  sovereign.  He  annulled  the 
proceedings  of  June  17,  by  which  the  Third  Estate 
alone  declared  itself  the  Legislature  of  France.  He 
reminded  the  Assembly  that  none  of  its  proceedings 
could  acquire  the  force  of  law  without  his  assent,  and 
he  asserted  his  sole  right  as  French  Sovereign  to  the 
command  of  the  army  and  police.  He  concluded  by 
directing  the  three  orders  to  withdraw  and  to  meet  next 
day  to  consider  his  proposals. 

■  (Euvru  de  N$cher,  ix.  182-188. 
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The  King,  with  the  nobles  and  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  at  once  withdrew,  but  theTIiird  Order  deBantly 
remained.  It  was  evident  that  the  attempt  to  coiiciUai* 
and  the  attempt  to  assert  the  royal  authority  had  both 
failed.  The  Assembly  proclaimed  itself  inviolable.  It 
confirmed  the  decrees  which  the  King  had  annulled. 
Siey^B  declared,  in  words  which  excited  a  transport  of 
enthusiasm,  that  what  the  Assembly  was  yestci-day  it 
atill  was  to-day ;  and  two  days  later,  tie  triumph  of  the 
Assembly  became  still  mora  evident  by  the  adhesion  of 
foity-seven  of  the  iiobiiity.  After  this  defection  the 
King  saw  the  hopelessnesB  of  resistance,  and  on  the  27Ui 
he  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  nobles  to  take  the  same 
course. 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  force  alone  must 
decide  the  issue,  and  it  was  also  daily  becoming  more 
evident  on  which  side  that  force  lay,  Arthur  Young,  it 
is  true,  believed  that  almost  to  the  moment  of  the 
catastrophe,  vigour  and  ability  might  have  tui'ned  every- 
thing to  the  side  of  the  Court;  that  not  only  the 
majority  of  the  nobles,  the  higher  clergy,  and  the  Parlia- 
ments, but  also  the  soldiers  would  have  been  with  the 
King  ;  and  that  a  resolute  and  militaiy  ruler  might  still 
have  triumphed,'  But  the  feeble,  amiable,  and  most 
pacific  Sovereign  whom  an  unhappy  fate  had  placed  on 
the  throne  in  this  great  crisis  of  French  history,  had 
none  of  the  qualities  that  were  needed  to  rally  the 
forces  of  the  Crown  ;  and  day  by  day  the  defection  of 
the  troops  became  more  apparent.     'The  ferment  at 

'  Pinkerton,  iv.  18*.    Even  a  tail  par  k  bont*  de  son  otcur  ana 

jeai  later  Maloaet  believed  Ihia  autto  (IcBtinAc ;  il  ;  a  tel  aapi- 

tti  be  true.     'La  Boi,'  he  saja,  ttuae    do    grenadiers,  qui    I'ttt 

•  ne  pouvait  ee  r^eoudre  i  Urer  Bauv£,   lui  e(   I'Etat,  B'il   Tavwi 

I'ipL-e    contre    aea    BujeU.      Ja  iii.haiit^B.'—Mim.  d«  Malautt, 

m'urrete  i.  regret  tai  les  taates  i.  SOG,  306a 
lie  OQ  frioM  iolanuii^,  qui  mdit- 
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Paris,'  writes  Young  on  June  24,  '  is  beyond  concep- 
tion ;  10,000  people  have  been  all  this  day  in  the  Palais 
Koyal.  .  •  .  The  King's  propositions  are  received  with 
universal  disgust.  .  .  .  llie  people  seem  with  a  sort  of 
frenzy  to  reject  all  idea  of  compromise.  .  .  .  The  con- 
stant meetings  at  the  Palais  Boyal,  which  are  carried  to 
a  degree  of  licentiousness  and  fury  of  liberty  that  is 
scarcely  credible,  united  with  the  innumerable  inflamma- 
tory publications  that  have  been  hourly  appearing  since 
the  assembly  of  the  States,  have  so  heated  the  people  s 
expectations,  and  given  them  the  idea  of  such  total 
changes,  that  nothing  the  King  or  Court  could  do  would 
now  satisfy  them.'  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  real  rulers  of  the  country  were 
coming  rapidly  to  the  sur£Etce.     All  nations  are  in  truth 
governed  by  aristocracies,  but  these  aristocracies  vary 
greatly  in  their  character.    The  *  Club  Breton,'  which 
toon   became  the    'Club  des  Jacobins,'    was  already 
formed ;  and  an  aristocracy,  half  criminal,  half  fanatic, 
consisting  of  groups  of  local  agitators  and  of  the  scum  of 
the  Paris  mob,  began  to  overawe  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  its  policy.  Troops 
were  poured  into  Paris,  but  their  presence  was  an  excite- 
ment without  being  a  protection,  for  day  after  day  it 
became  more  evident  that  their  discipline  was  gone,  and 
that  they  shared  the  sympathies  and  the  passions  of  the 
mob.    They  had  caught  the  contagion  of  the  time,  and 
the  revolutionary  party  had  two  most  powerful  instru- 
ments for  acting  upon  them.     They  promised  to  throw 
open  all  ranks  to  the  private,  and  they  also,  in  accord- 
toce  with  the  instructions  of  many  of  the  cahiers,  pro- 
mised an  increase  of  pay.     At  the  same  time  famine 
pew  daily  more  intense,  and  the  mobs  more  passionate 
ud  more  formidable.    The  dismissal  of  Necker  on  the 
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evening  of  July  1 1  was  the  spark  which  prodat^ed  the 
conflagration  that  had  long  been  preparing.  Next  day 
Paris  flew  to  arms.  The  troops  with  few  exceptions 
abandoned  the  King ;  and  when,  with  scarcely  any 
serioufi  resistanc*3,  the  Bastille  was  captured  on  tie  14th, 
and  the  head  of  its  murdered  governor  carried  by  a 
triumphant  procession  through  the  atreete,  the  Revolu- 
tion may  be  fii*id  to  have  definitely  triumphed.  Power 
had  now  passed  both  from  the  King  and  from  the 
Assembly  into  the  hands  of  the  mob.  As  was  truly 
said,  it  was  not  a  revolt,  but  a  revolution ;  not  a  change 
of  government,  but  a  dissolution  of  all  government; 
and  France  began  that  terrible  career  of  anarchy  which 
was  only  completely  terminated  by  the  wars  and  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon.  For  the  next  few  years  she 
lay  among  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  a  portent  and 
a  wonder  ;  cut  away  from  all  her  ancient  moorings, 
drifting  without  a  compass  or  a  helmsman,  like  some 
exploding  hreship,  scattering  terror  and  desolation  along 
her  path. 

There  has  been  in  the  present  generation  a  strong 
reaction  against  the  old  habit  of  treating  history  merely 
as  a  series  of  biographical  studies,  and  military  in- 
cidents and  pictures,  and  it  has  become  the  special  do- 
light  of  historians  to  trace  through  a  remote  past  Uie 
causes  that  have  prepared  and  pr»>duced  great  changes. 
It  is  possible,  however,  for  this  mode  of  writing  history 
to  be  carried  too  far,  and  it  has  produced  a  school 
of  historic  fatalists  who  appear  to  me  to  have  greatly 
underrated  the  part  which  accident,  political  wisdom,  and 
political  folly  have  borne  in  human  afiairs.  To  me  at 
least  it  appears,  from  the  facts  that  have  been  related  in 
this  chapter,  that  the  French  Revolution,  though  un- 
doubtedly prepared  by  causes  which  had  been  in  opera* 
t»on  for  centuries,  might,  till  within  a  very  few  years  ol 
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the  catastrophe,  have  been  with  no  great  difficulty 
averted.  A  profound  change  in  the  character  of  the 
government  and  institutions  of  Prance  had  indeed  be- 
come inevitable,  but  such  a  change  need  not  have  been 
a  revolution,  and  if  it  had  been  effected,  as  very  similar 
changes  have  been  effected  in  other  countries,  without 
the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  a  total  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  State,  its  influence  both  on  French  and  on 
European  history  would  have  been  wholly  different.  In 
spite  of  the  wars  and  debts  of  Lewis  XIV.,  in  spite  of 
the  vices  and  incapacity  of  the  Regency  and  of  Lewis 
XV.,  in  spite  of  much  class  selfishness  and  a  great  sub- 
version of  ancient  opinions,  the  position  of  the  French 
monarchy  on  the  accession  of  Lewis  XVI.  was  far  from 
desperate.  If  a  Henry  IV.  or  a  Frederick  the  Great  had 
then  mounted  the  throne,  or  if  Lewis  XVI.  had  found 
for  his  Minister  a  Richelieu  or  a  Pitt,  a  Cavour  or 
a  Bismarcky  France  would  never  have  drifted  into 
anarchy. 

The  chief  faults  that  made  the  situation  irremediable 
may,  I  think,  be  easily  traced.  The  policy  of  Lewis  XV. 
towards  his  Parliaments  was  of  the  kind  which  beyond 
all  others  discredits  and  weakens  governments.     Either 
resistance  or  concession  if  consistently  and  skilfully  con- 
ducted might  have  succeeded,  but  a  policy  of  alternate 
lesistance  and  concession,  of  bold  acts  of  authority  re- 
peatedly and  ignominiously  reversed,  could   have   no 
other  eflkct  than  to  uproot  all  feeling  of  reverence  for 
tlie  Crown.     The  same  weak  and  fluctuating  policy  was 
pusaed  under  much  more  critical  circumstances   by 
Lewis  XVI.    The  restoration  of  the  Parliaments  by  that 
Sovereign  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  capital  mis^ 
take.    It  raised  up  without  necessity  an  opposition  to 
the  Crown  of  the  most  dangerous   and  embarrassing 
description;  and  it  at  the  same  time  enormously  in** 
creased  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  equalisation 
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of  taxation  and  the  coniiDatation  of  the  feudal  Bystein, 
which  were  the  two  measures  most  absolutely  necessary 
if  a  revolution  was  to  be  averted.  If  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  when  his  power  was  atill  unconteete-d  and 
when  Ilia  popularity  was  its  height,  the  King,  instead  of 
restoring  the  Parliameata,  had  Bummoned  the  States- 
Gceneral  to  carry  these  meaaurea,  or  if  without  sum- 
moning the  Stati's-lieneral  he  had  decreed  them  by  his 
own  royal  authority,  he  would  probably  have  succeeded. 
But  the  propitious  moment  was  suffered  to  pass.  A 
false  step  was  taken  which  produced  endless  embarrass- 
ments, and  the  great  fault  of  the  American  war  Eoon 
followed.  This  war  for  the  first  time  made  French 
huances  irremediable.  It  inoculated  French  public 
opinion  with  republican  ide^s,  and  it  produced  that 
fatal  disorganisation  of  the  army  which  was  atill  further 
aggravated  by  the  decree  of  1781,  making  the  higher 
ranks  a  strict  monopoly  of  the  nobles.  The  extrava- 
gance of  Calonne  and  the  incapacity  of  Brienna  con- 
tinued the  work  of  ruin,  and  although  Lewis  XVI.  and 
Necker  were  on  the  whole  greatly  superior  to  the 
average  of  French  kings  and  ministers,  they  proved 
totally  destitute  of  the  qualities  that  were  most  needed 
in  the  crisis  of  a  revolution.  In  this  way  the  founda- 
tions of  authority  were  completely  sapped,  Concoesious 
which  at  an  earlier  period  would  have  been  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm,  only  wJietted  the  appetite  for  change. 
A  great  famine  occurring  at  a  time  of  great  pobticnl 
excitement  immensely  strengthened  the  elements  of 
disorder.  The  edifice  of  government  tottered  and  foil, 
Knd  all  Europe  resounded  with  its  fall. 


CHAPTER  II.> 

Ik  the  remarkable  letter  written  in  1758,  in  which  Lord 
Chesterfield  described  the  signs  of  revolution  which  he 
saw  already  gathering  in  Frwce,  he  added,  *  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be  quieter  and  have  time 
to  recover.'    The  judgment  expressed  in  this  passage 
was  very  generally  shared  by  English  statesmen  when 
the  Frendb  Revolution  actually  began.    It  was  believed 
that  for  a  long  period  the  influence  of  France  would  be 
withdrawn  from  European  politics,  and  that  this  with- 
drawal was  certain  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  interests 
both  of  England  and  of  peace.     With  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  that  followed  the  accession  of  the  House  ot 
Hanover,  when  dynastic  and  Hanoverian  interests  con- 
spired to  bring  the  English  Government  into  close  con- 
nection with  the  Government  of  France,  the  whole  course 
of  foreign  policy  since  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  been 
Ofne  continued  contest  against  French  power  and  ambi- 
tion.   From  1689  to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697, 
•ndfrom  1702  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  England 
had  been  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  against  Lewis 
XIV.    The  war  which  broke  out  in  1739  was,  it  is  true, 
originally  a  Spanish  war,  produced  by  a  Spanish  trade 
qtuurel,  but  it  was  soon  merged  in  the  French  war  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  and  the  original  object  was  so 
completely  forgotten  that  it  was  not  even  mentioned  in 
tiie  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.    The  Seven  Years'  War, 
which  terminated  in  the  glorious  peace  of  1763,  was 
tweeted  against  French  influence  in  Germany ;  and  the 

'  Chiq[iter  ziz.  of  Hidory  €(f  England  in  th4  EighUenih  Century, 
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American  qunrrel  only  become  really  formidable  when 
France  threw  her  Bword  into  the  scale  and  involved 
England  in  a  great  European  and  Asiatic  Etruggle. 

From  these  facta  it  was  inferred  that  England  wm 
likely  to  benefit  by  the  temporary  eclipse  of  her  rival ; 
and  many  things  had  happened  since  France  had  en- 
tered into  the  Kone  of  revolution  which  appeared  to 
justify  the  prediction.  In  the  autumn  of  17p7  her 
linancial  and  other  internal  embairassmenta  secured  the 
Bueceas  of  the  Prussian  invasion  of  Holland,  and  enabled 
England  and  Prussia  to  overthrow  the  French  ascend- 
ency in  that  country.  In  the  summer  of  1788  three 
ambassadors  from  Tippoo  Sahib  arrived  in  Paris,  offering 
the  French  great  commercial  privileges  if  they  would 
support  that  chief  against  the  English,  as  they  had 
supported  hia  father,  Hyder  A!i,  and  would  send  3,000 
men  to  his  assistance.  The  ambassadors  were  i-eceived 
with  great  demonstrations  of  popular  enthusiasm,  but 
the  condition  of  France  was  so  critical  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  venture  to  assist  them,  and  England  was 
enabled  to  carry  her  Indian  war  to  a  triumphant  issue," 
In  1790,  the  threatened  war  between  England  and 
Spain  on  account  of  Nootka  Sound  was  only  averted 
because  France  was  unable  to  support  her  ally ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  war,  which  affected  80 
deeply  the  interests  and  the  relative  power  of  Kussia, 
Turkey,  Austria,  Sweden  and  Prussia,  France,  contrary 
to  all  previous  example,  remained  almost  absolutely 
passive.*  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  English  Govern- 
ment rejected  the  Prussian  project  of  interference  with 
the  revolt  in  the  Austrian  Netlierlands,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  serious  danger  of  those  provinces 
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passing  under  the  influence  or  dominion  of  France,  as 

recent  events  must  have  diverted  the  Flemish  noblesse 

and  clergy  from  the  French  system,  and  as  '  the  present 

apparent  and  increasing  weakness  and  distraction  of  that 

country  must  prevent  any  body  of  men  from  looking  to 

that  quarter  for  any  present  and  effectual  support/  ^ 

Hostility  to  France,  and  especially  to  tie  House  of 
Bourbon,  had  from  the  first  formation  of  the  great  Eng« 
lish  parties  been  a  characteristic  sentiment  of  the  Whigs. 
The  subservience  of  the  later  Stuarts  to  French  influence 
liad  been  one  of  the  great  grounds  for  grievance  against 
them;  and  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  made  France 
more  than  ever  a  natural  enemy.  It  was  said  that  a 
French  king  had  once  asked  the  Abb6  Gaultier  the  di£- 
ference  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  and  the  Abb6 
had  answered,  that  the  Tories  were  the  French  Eong's 
only  friends  in  England,  and  that  the  Whigs  were  all  his 
enemies,  *  with  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  possible  the 
Tories  may  become  your  enemies,  but  impossible  the 
Whigs  can  become  your  friends.'  *  After  the  peace  of 
1763,  it  had  indeed  been  noticed  that  there  had  been  a 
considerable  tendency  to  approximation  between  the  two 
nations.  A  writer  in  1767  observed  that  *  more  French 
of  distinction  had  visited  England  since  the  last  war 
than  at  any  other  period  since  the  English  lost  their 
great  possessions  in  that  country,'  and  he  added  that 
the  friendly  communication  of  knowledge  between  the 


'Leedi  to  Ewart,  Feb.  26, 
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learned  of  all  countries,  e^en  in  time  of  war,  was  '  a  dis- 
tinction peculiar  to  the  present  age.' '  The  influence  of 
English  thought  upon  French  literature  was  one  of  the 
inoet  remarkable  facts  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
although  French  literary  influence  was  much  less  appa- 
rent in  England,  the  splendid  scientific  discoveries  of 
Frenchmen  were  eagerly  welcomed.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  popular  feeling  was  really  chon^red, 
and  Pitt  had  seldom  shown  more  political  courage  than 
when  he  introduced  his  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
and  maintained  that  the  two  great  nations  which  con- 
fronted each  other  across  the  Channel  were  intended  by 
Nature  to  be  friends  and  not  enemies.  We  have  already 
aeen  with  what  vehemence  Fox  repudiated  the  assertioQ, 
declaring  that  France  and  England  were  aod  alwayi 
must  be  natural  enemies. 

Before  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  the  events  that 
were  taking  place  in  France  appear  to  have  excited  only 
a  rare  and  languid  interest  in  England.  Parliamentary 
government  carried  on  by  party  conflicts  has  many 
merit*,  but  it  greatly  narrows  the  horizon  of  political 
knowledge  and  interests  ;  for  the  constant  succeeaion  of 
domestic  questions  which  it  produces  is  quite  suliicieilt 
to  absorb  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  that  ordinary 
men  can  devote  to  public  aSairs,  The  King's  illnees, 
and  the  Regency  question  that  grew  out  of  it,  fully 
engrossed  the  popular  mind,  and  what  little  int«i-eet 
was  felt  in  foreign  affairs  had  of  late  been  directed  madi 
more  to  St.  Petersburg  than  to  Parifl.  The  only  question 
relating  to  France  which  at  this  time  came  before  the 
public  was  an  application  from  the  French  Government, 
in  the  spring  of  1789,  for  permission  to  export  20,000 

'  Ann.Itcg, 1187,^.4.  Horace  Ireland,  after  the  peace.    Xtm. 
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sacks  of  flour  firom  England  to  the  northern  provinces 
of  France,  which  were  suffering  severely  from  famine. 
As  the  price  of  com  in  England  was  higher  than  that  at 
which  the  exportation  was  allowed  by  law,  the  French 
request  could  not  be  granted  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament.  The  request  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
and  apparently  carefully  considered  on  its  merits,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that,  in  consequence  of  the  very  high 
price  of  com  in  England  and  the  very  bad  prospects  of 
the  coming  harvest,  it  could  not  be  safely  granted.* 

The  capture  of  the  Bastille,  however,  was  so  startling 
and   so  dramatic,  that  it  at  once  excited  in  England 
a  strong  and  general  interest,  which  the   events  that 
followed  were  well  fitted  to  stimulate.     The  creation  qf 
a  great  national  army  independent  of  the  Crown ;  the 
virtual  assumption  of  absolute  power  by  a  representative 
body,  which  had  transformed  its  own  constitution,  placed 
itself  above  the  instructions  of  its  constituents,  and 
denied  the  King  the  right  of  dissolving  it ;  the  strange 
triumphal  procession  of  July  17,  when  the  King  was 
carried  almost  a  captive  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  national  cockade;  the  blazing 
ooontry  houses  and  the  innumerable  scenes  of  pillage 
and  murder  that  accompanied  the  insurrection  of  the 
country  people  against  their  feudal  lords  ;  the  abolition 
Ofa  Augfust  4  of  the  whole  feudal  system,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  privileges  of  classes,  provinces,  and  towns ;  the 
decree  which  ordered   all   titiies  to   be  commuted  for 
Bioney,  followed  within  a  few  days  by  the  decree  which 
aboliAed  them  without  compensation ;  and  finally,  the 
promulgation  of  a  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the   most 
abstract  and  far-reaching  character — all  indicated  the 
complete  transformation  of  the  Government  of  France, 
^moat  splendid  and  ancient  monarchy  of  Europe  was 
▼irtoally  overthrown.     The  Assembly  rejected  by  greol 

'  Part.  HisL  zxviu.  226>880.    WUberforoe'B  Life,  L  226-226. 
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majoritiefl  all  proposals  to  share  ite  power  with  a  second 
chamber,  and  it  denied  the  King  not  only  his  ancient 
right  of  initiating  laws  and  of  dissolving  the  Assembly, 
but  also  the  right  of  imposing  more  than  a  temporaiy 
veto  on  its  proceedings. 

Then  came  the  horrible  days  of  October  5  and  6, 
when  Versailles  was  invaded  by  a  furious  and  famished 
mob,  when  tlie  Queen  only  saved  her  life  by  flying  half- 
naked  from  her  room,  when  the  seiil'nels  aad  several 
gentlemen  of  the  Court  were  cut  down  and  murdered 
in  the  palace,  and  when  at  last,  after  marvellous  escapes, 
the  lloyal  Family  wei-e  conducted  as  prisoners  to  Paris 
by  the  mob.  The  journey  lasted  for  six  hours,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  muskets  were  more  than  once  levelled 
at  the  royal  carriage.  In  front  were  borne,  transtixed 
upon  pikes,  the  heads  of  two  gentlemen  of  the  Court. 
The  disai'med  and  captive  bodyguard  were  led  one  by 
one.  Ai-ound  the  carriage  of  the  Royal  Family  tha 
mob  danced,  and  sang,  and  shouted,  'All  bishops  to  tha 
lamp-post.'  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  in  Paris, 
it  was  met  by  Baiily  the  mayor,  who  described  the 
scene  as  'a  beautiful  day,'  while  in  the  Assembly  Mir&- 
beau  declared  that  the  vessel  of  Stat«,  instt-ad  of  being 
retarded  by  it,  would  only  advance  the  more  rapidly 
towards  regeneration,  and  Bamave  replied  to  those  who 
spoke  with  horror  of  the  murders,  by  asking  whether 
the  blood  that  was  shed  was  indeed  so  pure.  From  this 
time  the  King  of  France  was  a  helpless  prisoner  in 
the  Tidleries,  with  scarcely  any  voice  or  power  in  tha 
govemment  of  France, 

All  these  events  soou  had  their  influence  in  Eng- 
land. The  many  small  democratic  societies  which  had 
arisen  during  the  Wilkes  troubles  and  during  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  which  had  of  late  been  almost  dormant, 
began  to  stir  again.  There  were  men  of  the  school  of 
CarLwright  and  Jebb,  who  had  long  been  advocating, 
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amid  general  negl^«  parliamentary  reform  on  grounds 
of  d  priori  right,  and  who  now,  to  their  own  astonish- 
ment, fonnd  their  principles  triumphant  in  the  foremost 
nation  of  the  Continent.  There  were  political  Dis- 
senters who  detested  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
especially  the  system  of  tithes,  and  who  saw  with  un- 
speakable delight  the  total  abolition  of  that  system  in 
France.  The  principles  enunciated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Bights  were  of  the  broadest  and  most  s^eeeping 
character,  applicable  to  all  nations,  and  well  fitted  to 
fascinate  unguided,  half-educated,  and  adventurous  en- 
thusiasts ;  and  it  was  not  unpl  easing  to  the  many  local 
busybodies,  who  might  be  found  in  every  great  town, 
putting  themselves  forward  as  representatives  of  the 
people  and  trying  to  force  themselves  into  political 
notoriety,  to  find  that  men  who  were  very  much  of 
their  own  class  and  intellectual  calibre  were  practically 
directing  the  Government  of  France.  The  unsuccessful 
efiTorts  of  the  Dissenters  in  1787,  1789,  and  1790  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  had 
given  a  new  energy  and  union  to  their  political  forces, 
and  the  very  fact  that  the  events  in  France  were  already 
beginning  to  throw  great  masses  of  men  into  violent 
and  unreasonable  opposition  to  all  change  gave  a  corre- 
sponding impulse  to  the  opposite  party. 

A  few  men  of  station  and  ability  belonged  to  it. 
Priestley  was  a  really  great  man  of  science,  and  though 
hia  works  on  other  subjects  have  little  value,  the  amazing 
fertility  and  facility  of  his  pen  had  made  him  very  pro- 
minent, and  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Established 
Clmrch.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  Revolution  was  from 
the  first  unbounded.  'Thei'e  is  indeed,'  he  wrote  in 
October,  *a  glorious  prospect  for  mankind  before  us. 
Manders  seems  to  be  quite  ripe  for  a  similar  revolution; 
•nd  other  countries,  I  hope,  will  follow  in  due  time ; 
Mid  when  civil  tyranny  is  all  at  an  end,  that  of  the 
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Church  will  eoon  be  ^aposed  of.  .  .  .  Onr  Coort  and 
courtiers  will  not  like  theae  thingB,  and  the  biahops 
leastof  all,''  'I  do  notwoDder,'  he  wrote  &  little  later, 
'  at  the  hatred  and  dread  of  tJiis  spirit  of  revolution  in 
kings  and  courtiers.  Their  power  ia  generally  usurpa- 
tion, and  I  hope  the  time  is  approaching  when  an  end 
will  be  put  to  all  usurpation  in  things  civil  or  religious, 
first  in  Europe  and  then  in  other  countries,'  ■  Dr.  Price, 
who  had  a  still  greater  weight  with  the  Nonconformists, 
and  who  had  obtained  a  considerable  political  import- 
ance on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Ampri- 
can  contest,  and  on  account  of  the  popularity  of  his 
financial  schemes,  was  passionately  on  the  aide  of  the 
Revolution,  and  a  small  section  of  the  aristocracy  had 
also  adopted  extreme  principles  of  democratic  reform. 
Only  a  few  years  had  passed  since  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond had  harangued  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of 
universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  annual 
Parliaments.  Lord  Stanhope's  political  opinions  fell 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  republicanism,  and  there  was  a 
strong  tinge  of  something  very  like  republicanism  in  no 
less  a  person  than  Lord  Lansdowne.*  In  1793  Burke 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  :  'It  is  truly  alarming  to 
BPf  so  large  a  part  of  the  aristocratic  interest  engaged  ia 
the  cause  of  the  new  species  of  democracy.'  *  A  few 
years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  Fox's  birthday,  it  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  head  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
who  proposed  as  a  toast '  The  health  of  our  Sovereign — 
the  Majesty  of  the  People.' 

On  November  9, 1789,  a  not  very  important  body  ol 
advanced  politicians,  called  '  A  Society  for  Commerao- 

'  RtitfsLifcofFrteslle]/,  il  38.  *  Letter  to  the  Dnke  of  Port- 

*  Ibid,  p.  81,  land,  aocompiinj-ing  the  '  Obtef- 

*  See  bis  very  curious  letter  to  lations  □□  the   Conduct  ol  Um 
Moreilet  aboattbeBoiolutian.iii  MinorJtj.'    Burke'*   Worlu,  vih 
Fltmuorioe'B  Life  of  Shetbunt,  230. 
iii'iSB-iaS. 
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nting  the  Revolution  in  Ghreat  Britain,'  or  more  shortly, 
*  The  Revolution  Society/  met  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Stanhope  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  drew  up  ao 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  National  Assembly, 
expressing  a  hope  that  '  the  glorious  example  given  in 
France '  might  '  encourage  other  nations  to  assert  the 
inaUenable  righto  of  mankind,  and  thereby  introduce  a 
general  reformation  into  the  Governments  of  Europe.' 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dr.  Price  preached  before 
the  Society  the  famous  sermon  which  Burke  afterwards 
made  the  text  of  his  '  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution.'   It  was  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  in  France.     The  preacher  declared  himself 
ready  to  repeat  the  '  Nunc  Dimittis '  of  Simeon,  as  he 
hA  lived  to  see  thirty  millions  of  men  spuming  slavery ; 
'tiieir  king  led  in  triumph,  and. an  arbitrary  monarch 
fiorrendering  himself  to  his  subjects/  and  he  predicted 
tiiat  Uie  example  of  France  would  soon  destroy  the  do- 
minion both  of  kings  and  of  priests,  and  would  sweep 
ftway  all  despotism  from  Europe. 

These  proceedings  gradually  excited  a  large  share 
of  public  attention.  The  National  Assembly  of  France 
Bt  oQoe  responded  by  a  warm  vote  of  thanks,  and 
directed  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  who  then  presided  over 
it,  to  write  in  its  name  to  Lord  Stanhope,  and  in  almost 
eveiy  considerable  town  in  France  patriotic  societies 
took  the  same  course.  The  Revolution  Society,  which 
liitherto  had  been  very  little  known  in  England,  found 
itself  suddenly  invested  with  an  extraordinary  import- 
ance, and  treated  as  the  special  and  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  people.  It  printed  a  large 
volume  of  its  correspondence  with  different  societies  in 
France;  and  other  democratic  societies,  following  its 
instigaticm  or  its  example,  began  to  spring  up  in  the 
^reat  towns,  to  pass  resolutions  expressing  admiration 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  send  complimentary 
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addresses  to  Paris.  *  The  Press,'  wrote  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal chroniclers  of  the  time,  *  tcsemed  with  the  most 
dariog;  libels  upon  the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
and  all  its  constituent  parts.  They  were  distributed 
gratis,  and  circulated  with  astonishing  industry  not 
only  amongst  the  lower  class  of  the  community,  but 
through  the  army  and  the  navy.  In  these  writings, 
the  people  were  invited  to  form  themselves  into  cluba 
and  societies  after  the  manner  of  the  French ;  and 
many  were  actually  formed  in  a  great  number  of  the 
most  populous  towns  of  the  kingdom,  avowedly  affi- 
liated (to  usfl  an  expression  of  their  own)  by  the  demo- 
cratic clubs  in  France.''  The  sermon  of  Price  was 
published,  widely  distributed,  and  translated  into  French. 
Priestley  declared  that  it '  moved  him  to  tears,'  and  he 
predicted  that  it  would  have  as  great  an  eSect  as  the 
work  on  '  Civil  Liberty,'  by  which  the  same  writer  had 
BO  powerfully  stirred  pablic  opinion  during  the  Ameri- 
can war.  The  Revolution  Society  resolved  to  celebrate 
the  anniversaries  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  at 
the  first  anniversary  Ptice  made  a  speech  which  waa 
much  remarked.  'Oh,  heavenly  philanthropists,'  h©  ex- 
claimed, apostrophising  the  Bevolutionista  in  France, 
'  well  do  you  deserve  the  admiration  not  only  of  your 
<»wa  country,  but  of  all  countries!  You  have  already 
determined  to  renounce  for  ever  all  views  of  conqueat 
and  all  offensive  wars.  This  is  an  instance  of  wiadom 
and  attention  to  human  rights  which  has  no  example. 
]lut  you  will  do  more :  yon  will  invite  Great  Britain  to 
join  you  in  this  determination,  and  to  enter  into  a  con»- 
pact  with  you  for  pfomoting  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
among  men.  .  .  .  Thus  united,  the  two  kingdoms  will 
be  omnipotent.  They  will  soon  draw  into  their  coi^  ' 
federation  Holland  and  other  countries  on  this  aids  ol  I 


'  AaiiutU  £tgUleT,  1790,  p.  6B, 
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the  globe,  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
other.'  * 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  debate  on  the 
Unitarian    disabilities   Burke   had   brought  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Revolution  Society  prominently  before 
Parliament ;  but  as  long  as  they  were  confined  to  mere 
irresponsible  politicians  they  did  not  appear  deserving 
of  much  serious  attention.     In  no  respect  is  the  saga- 
city of  a  true  statesman  more  needed  or  more  displayed 
than  in  distinguishing  between  the  strong,  permanent, 
and  for  the  most  part  silent  currents  of  national  opinion, 
and  the  noisy  and  frothy  imitations  which  small  knots 
of  agitators  can  always  produce.     As  far  as  can  be 
now  judged,  the  danger  of  England  being  seriously 
affected  by  the  contagion  of  French  example  was  as 
yet  very  small.     It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  British 
Constitution  in  nearly  all  its  parts  was  hopelessly  oor- 
mpt  if  measured  by  the  canons  of  Bousseau ;  but  the 
]^osophy  of  Bousseau  was  not  adapted  to  the  English 
mind,  and  the  conditions  of  England  were  in  nearly 
every  respect  the  extreme  opposite  of  those  of  Prance. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  King,  which  had  been  very 
great  during  the  ministry  of  Bute  and  during  part  of 
the  American  war,  had  wholly  passed  away,  and  his 
recent  illness  had  raised  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
hi^iest  point.     The   administration  of  public  affairs, 
which  in  France  had  been  of  late  conducted  with  asto- 
niBfaiug  weakness  and  astonishing  vacillation,  was  in 
England  in  the  hands  of  a  popular,  brilliant,  and  most 
raocessful  statesman  ;  and  tiiere  is  no  reason  to  believe 


'  Butt's  Life  of  Priestley,  ii. 
n>  80.  Bee,  too,  Morgan*R  Life 
t/  Price,  pp.  161-163 ;  and  a 
iDhime  printed,  I  believe,  pri- 
vilely)  called  The  Corresjxmd- 
if  the  BevoluHon  Society 
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that  any  poBsible  change  in  the  Buffram  would  have 
overthrown  or  even  seriously  weakened  hi§  power.  TIib 
approach  of  bankruptcy  was  one  main  cauee  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  but  the  ministry  of  Pitt  had  in  no 
respect  been  more  distinfj^uished  than  for  the  singular 
skill  with  which  he  had  managed  the  national  tinances. 
There  was  in  England  no  genuine  republicanism,  no 
exemption  of  the  rich  from  taxation,  no  antngouiHiu 
between  the  law  courts  and  the  Government.  There 
were  very  few  feudal  rij-'hts  which  were  seriously  op- 
pressive, and  although  there  was  a  great  aristocracy 
and  an  established  Church,  with  many  privileges,  ano- 
malies, and  abuses,  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that 
profound  Beparaticm  of  classes  which  made  the  eodal 
condition  of  France  so  dangerous. 

Nor  were  the  intellectual  inBuences  in  the  two 
countries  at  all  similar.  English  literature,  over  which 
Dr.  JoJmson  at  this  time  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence,  presented  a  strange  contrast  in  its  orthodox 
and  conservative  tone  to  the  great  antichristian  literature 
which  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Voltwre  ;  and  the 
political  philosophy  of  Hume,  Burke,  and  Adam  Smith 
was  as  far  aa  possible  removed  from  the  philosopliy  of 
Rousseau.  The  highly  conservative  Whiggism  of  Burke 
and  the  highly  liberalised  Toryism  of  Pitt  seemed 
equally  safe,  and  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  movement  was  now  at 
its  height,  and  was  drawing  the  strongest  euthusiasm 
in  directions  wholly  remote  from  politics  and  from 
French  ideas.  In  England,  it  is  true,  as  in  France, 
there  was  at  this  time  a  series  of  bad  baiTests  which 

Eroduced  much  distress  and  much  political  discontent; 
ut  distresa  in  England  fell  far  short  of  famine.  Th» 
general  level  of  well-being  was  very  high,  and  ti» 
recent  developments  in  manufacturing  industry  had 
opened  out  great  fields  of  emptoyraent  and  pix»perity» 
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Vlien  we  add  to  this  the  insular  and  nnspeculative 
abits  of  the  English  mind,  the  large  measure  of  polid- 
al  experience  that  pervaded  all  classes,  and  the  strong 
Inglish  distrust  for  everything  French,  it  appeared 
ery  improbable  that  the  French  Revolution  should 
ave  a  dangerous  influence  in  England.  The  Bastille 
ad  no  doubt  gathered  around  it  so  many  enormously 
zaggerated  associations  of  oppression  and  cruelty^ 
lat  its  destruction  produced  much  genuine  enthusiasm, 
bwper  as  early  as  1785  had  predicted  the  exultation 
rhich  its  downfall  would  produce;  *  Dr.  Darwin  praised 
Vench  insurrection  in  rapturous  strains,  and  the  early 
nthusiasm  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey  re* 
resented  a  feeling  which  was  widely  spread,  but  there 
^BS  a  deep  chasm  between  such  a  feeling  and  any 
ish  or  design  to  subvert  the  ancient  Constitution  of 
ngland. 

Much,  however,  depended  on  the  wisdom  and  dis- 

?tion  of  the  party  leaders,  and  while  Pitt,  at  first  at 

«t,  maintained  a  studied  reticence^  the  French  Revo 

ion  soon  led  to  a  complete  schism  among  the  Whigs. 

We  are  fortunately  able,  from  private  letters  which 

preserved,  to  trace  from  the  very  beginning  the  im- 

«ion  which  the  events  in  Paris  made  both  on  Fox 

Burke.     A  curious  note  is  extant,  written  by  Fox 

V  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  capture 

e  Bastille,  to  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  about  to  go  to 

.    Referring  apparently  to  the  recent  capture,  Fox 

\ :  •  How  much  the  greatest  event  it  is  that  ever 


sn  the  Bastille  was  taken, 

found    to  contain  only 

itoners,  four  of  whom 

tised  of    forgery;  one 

diot,  and  one  was  de- 

the    request  of   his 

?auie,  Ancien  Bigim^ 


p.  897.  According  to  the  regis- 
ters which  were  published  in 
1789,  300  persons  had  been  con- 
fined in  this  prison  in  the  space 
of  three  centuries.  Mallet  du  Pan« 
Mercure  Britannique,  iiL  310* 
«  The  Task,  hook  Y. 
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happened  in  the  world !  and  how  much  the  best ! '  He 
sends  his  warm  compliments  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  was  in  violent  opposition  to  the  Court,  and  con- 
cludes :  '  Tell  him  and  Lauzun  that  all  my  prepossessions 
against  French  connections  for  this  country  will  be  at 
an  end,  and  indeed  most  part  of  my  European  system 
of  politics  will  be  altered,  if  this  Revolution  has  the  con- 
sequences that  I  expect.*  * 

A  few  days  after  this  letter,  Burke  wrote  to  Lord 
Charlemont :  '  Our  thoughts  of  everything  at  home  are 
suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  spec- 
tacle which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival 
country.  What  spectators  and  what  actors !  England 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  blame  or  applaud. 
The  thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something 
like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat 
in  it  paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire;  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity 
has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true  that 
this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  explosion ;  if  so, 
no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if  it  should  be 
vharacter  rather  than  accident,  then  that  people  are  not 
fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand  like  that  of 
their  former  masters  to  coerce  them.  Men  must  have 
a  certain  fund  of  natural  moderation  to  qualify  them 
for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves  and 
a  perfect  nuisance  to  everybody  else.  What  will  be 
the  event  it  is  hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.'  * 

The  doubts  that  were  expressed  in  this  characteristic 
letter  deepened  rapidly  in  the  mind  of  Burke.  He  had 
long  paid  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  France  and 
had  several  correspondents  in  that  country,  and  to  one 

*  Fox*8    Correspondence,     ii.  '  Prior's  Life  of  Burke  {iui 

161.    This  WM  written  Jaly  80,      ed.),  ii.  41,  43. 
1789. 
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of  them  towards  the  end  of  September  he  expressed  hifl 
antipathy  to  the  Revolution  in  no  ambiguous  terms. 
The  freedom  at  which  the  French  were  aiming,  he  main- 
tained, was  a  spurious  freedom.  True  freedom  is  *  that 
state  of  things  in  which  the  liberty  of  no  man  and  no 
body  of  men  is  in  a  condition  to  trespass  on  the  liberty 
of  any  person  or  any  description  of  persons  in  society.' 
*  When  I  shall  learn  that  in  France  the  citizen,  by  what- 
ever description  he  is  qualified,  is  in  a  perfect  state  of 
legal  security  with  regard  to  his  life,  to  his  property, 
to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  his  person,  to  the  free 
use  of  his  industry  and  his  faculties ;  that  he  is  pro- 
tected in  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  estates  to 
which,  by  the  course  of  settled  law,  he  was  bom,  or  is 
provided  with  a  fair  compensation  for  them ;  that  he  is 
maintained  in  the  full  fruition  of  the  advantages  belong- 
ing to  the  state  and  condition  of  life  in  which  he  had 
lawfully  engaged  himself,  or  is  supplied  with  an  equit- 
able equivalent ;  when  I  am  assured  that  a  simple  citizen 
may  decently  express  his  sentiments  upon  public  a&irs 
witliout  hazard  to  his  life  or  liberty,  even  though  against 
a  predominant  and  fashionable  opinion ;  when  I  know 
all  this  of  France,  I  shall  be  as  well  pleased  as  anyone 
must  be  who  has  not  forgot  the  general  communion  of 
mankind  ...  in  local  and  accidental  sympathies.' 

It  was  evident,  however,  to  him  that  France  was 
advancing  to  no  such  ideal.  He  predicted  that  '  the 
same  ferocious  delight  in  murder  and  the  same  savage 
cruelty '  which  had  been  already  displayed  would  appear 
again,  and  he  ridiculed  the  importance  that  was  attached 
in  France  to  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  *  As  a  prison 
it  was  of  little  importance.     Give  despotism,  and  the 

Eriaons  of  despotism  will  not  be  wanting,  any  more  than 
^mp  irons  will  be  wanting  to  democratic  fury.'  In  his 
kdgment  the  new  system  in  France  was  *  a  most  bung- 
ling and  unworkmanlike  performance,' and  the  members 
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of  the  National  Assembly  had  oonstracted  little,  though 
they  had  destroyed  much,  and  among  other  thinsSy 
'  completely  broken  up  their  country  as  a  State.'    The 

*  Contrat  Social '  he  considered  the  work  of  an  eloquent 
roadman,  ^  a  performance  of  little  or  no  merit.'  *  Little 
did  I  conceive,'  he  said,  *  that  it  could  ever  make  revo- 
lutions and  give  law  to  nations.  But  so  it  is.  I  see 
some  people  here  are  willing  that  we  should  become 
their  scholars  too,  and  reform  our  State  on  the  French 
model.'  * 

Considering  the  vehement  characters  of  the  two 
men,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  these  grave  differences 
should  be  suppressed  in  public,  and  the  first  provocation 
was  given  by  Fox.  In  a  speech  on  the  army  estimates 
on  February  5,  1790,  he  argued  in  favour  of  a  reduction 
of  the  army,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  new  form  of 
government  which  had  arisen  in  France  was  likely  to 
make  her  a  better  neighbour  than  she  had  been,  and  one 
passage  of  his  speech  was  imiversally  understood  as  a 
eulogy  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  army  in  taking 
part,  during  the  insurrection,  with  the  people  against 
the  Crown.     *  If  there  ever  could  be  a  period,'  he  said, 

*  in  which  he  should  be  less  jealous  of  an  increase  of  the 
army  from  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  present  was  that  precise  period.  The 
example  of  a  neighbouring  nation  had  proved  that 
former  imputations  on  armies  were  imfounded  calumnies, 
and  it  was  now  imiversally  known  throughout  all  Europe 
that  a  man  by  becoming  a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
citizen.'* 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  responsible  statesman  to 
speak  more  mischievously,  and,  as  a  member  who  was 
an  officer  in  the  army  justly  remarked,  Fox  would  have 
fi>Qnd  a  much  more  substantial  ground  for  panegyric 

'     »  Prior*!  Bmk0,  U.  4S-50.  *  Pari  Hist  zzviiL  880. 
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in  the  oondact  of  the  English  army  when  the  (Jordon 

riots  in  1780   had  threatened  for  a  time  to  reduce 

London  to  ruin.     Little  more  was  said  on  this  occasion, 

bat  on  the  9th  the  debate  was  resumed,  and  it  took 

more  formidable  proportions.     Pitt  again  dwelt  on  the 

necessity  of  keeping  up  the  army  at  its  present  level, 

and  he  alluded  to  the  French  question  in  terms  which 

were  both  generous  and  discreet.     France,  he  said,  was 

now  passing  through  a  period  of  convulsion  and  of  trial, 

and  was  temporarily  wrecked,  but  sooner  or  later  the 

crisis  must  terminate  in  regular  order.      The  period 

seemed  to  him  distant,  but  if  the  result,  as  he  hoped, 

was  the  establishment  of  that  freedom  which  results 

from  order  and  good  government,  France  would  at  once 

become  one  of  the  most  brilliant   Powers  in  Europe. 

She  would  become  more  formidable  than  she  ever  had 

been,  but  also,  he  hoped,  less  obnoxious  as  a  neighbour, 

and  for  his  part  he  refused  to  *  regard  with  envious  eyes 

to  approximation  in  neighbouring  States  to  those  senti- 

nents  which  were  the  characteristic  features  of  every 

British  subject.' 

Burke  then  arose  and  made  a  most  elaborate  speech. 
He  spoke  ostensibly  on  the  side  of  Fox  and  in  opposition 
to  Ktt,  for  he  argued  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the 
nulitary  expenditure,  but  the  main  portion  of  his  speech 
was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  France.  A  large  army  in  England  he 
thought  unnecessary,  for  he  could  not  find  that  England 
was  in  the  smallest  danger  from  any  State  in  Europe. 
*  Prance  had  hitherto  been  our  first  object  in  all 
considerations  concerning  the  balance  of  power.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  France  totally  varied  every  sort 
of  speculation  relative  to  that  balance.  France  is  at 
tbis  time  in  a  political  light  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
punged out  of  the  system  of  Europe.  Whether  she 
ooold  ever  appear  in  it  again  as  a  leading  Power  was 
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not  eaey  to  determine  ;  but  at  present  he  considered 
France  as  not  politically-  existing,  and  most  assuredly  it 
would  take  up  much  time  to  restore  her  to  her  former 
active  existence,  "Galloa  quoque  in  bellia  fioruisse 
audivimus"  might  poBsibly  be  the  language  of  the 
rising  generation.  .  ,  .  The  French  had  shown  them- 
seires  the  ablest  architects  of  ruin  that  had  hitherto 
existed  in  the  world.  In  the  short  apace  of  time  since 
the  House  had  been  prorogued  in  the  summer,  they  had 
completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground  their  monarchy, 
their  Church,  their  nobility,  their  law,  their  revenue, 
their  army,  their  navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts,  and 
their  manufactures.  They  had  done  their  buaineea  for 
us  as  rivals,  in  a  way  which  twenty  S&miJlieB  or  Blen- 
heims could  never  have  done  it.' ' 

But  if  France  was  no  longer  dangerous  from  her 
power,  it  did  not  follow,  in  the  judgment  of  Burke,  that 
she  was  not  dangerous  from  her  example.  Prance  had 
always,  he  said,  exercised  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
an  attractive  influence  on  surrounding  States.  He 
described  vividly  the  system  of  splendid  military  des- 
potism established  by  Lewis  XIV,,  and  how,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  example,  *  the  same  character  of  despotism 
insinuated  itself  into  every  Court  in  Europe ;  the  same 
spirit  of  disproportioned  magnificence ;  the  fiame  love 
of  standing  armies  above  the  ability  of  the  people.'  In 
England  the  attractive  influence  of  France  gave  s  fctal 


ttifise  very  erroneous  preijictiona 
nith  the  judf^uent  lormed  sboat 


s 


nt,  thi»  (late)  kingdom  viU  be 

at  iato  a  congerieB  of  little  de- 

it  according 

taiuB,   Aft., 

Goavemeiir  Morris,  Writing  to  but  willi  the  Bqnsre  and  oom. 
Wuahington  (Jon.  24.  1790).  lia  pasa,  .  .  .  Tbeii  A.Eseaibl««  K»- 
Ba;g,  ■  Itis  verydinicult  to  goesB  tioQtUe  will  be  aomethiug  lika 
whereabouts  tbe  Roci  nil]  settls  the  old  Congiess.  and  the  King 
when  it  fiiea  aa  wlid  ;  but  as  far  will  be  caJled  Execativa  MkgU- 
"'     'o  guesB  at  pra.      tcate,'     Morris's  Worlu,^,%l, 
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bias  to  the  Government  of  the  Stuarts ;  it  affected  in 
some  degree  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  in  consequence 
it  became  a  main  object  of  English  patriots  of  the 
seventeenth  century  *to  break  off  all  communication 
with  Prance,  and  to  beget  a  total  alienation  from  its 
coimcils  and  examples/  which,  through  the  religious 
animosities  that  divided  the  nations,  they  were  able  in 
Bome  degree  to  effect.  'This  day  the  evil  is  totally 
changed  in  Prance,  but  there  is  an  evil  there  .  .  .  and 
the  natural  mental  habits  of  mankind  are  such  that  the 
present  distemper  is  far  more  likely  to  be  contagious 
than  the  old  one ;  for  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  spread  a 
passion  for  servitude  among  the  people,  but  in  all  evils 
of  the  opposite  kind  our  natural  inclinations  are  flat- 
tered. .  .  .  Our  present  danger  from  the  example  of  a 
people  whose  character  knows  no  medium  is,  with 
regard  to  government,  a  danger  from  anarchy — a 
danger  of  being  led,  through  an  admiration  of  success- 
fill  fraud  and  violence,  to  the  excesses  of  a  .  .  .  pro- 
scribing, plundering,  ferocious,  and  tyrannical  demo- 
cracy. On  the  side  of  religion,  the  danger  is  no  longer 
fit>m  intolerance,  but  from  atheism.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  recent  speech  of 
Fox.  In  his  own  opinion,  he  said,  *  the  very  worst  part 
of  the  example  set  is  in  the  late  assumption  of  citizen- 
ship by  the  army.'  It  was  with  *  inexpressible  pain ' 
tliat  he  heard  Pox,  whom  of  all  living  politicians  he 
most  venerated  and  loved,  drop  some  expressions  eulo- 
gising the  conduct  of  the  Prench  army.  He  attributed 
his  language  wholly  to  a  *  zeal  for  the  best  of  all  causes 
— liberty,'  and  he  digressed  into  a  very  eloquent  eulogy 
of  his  character  and  services.  If  he  came  forward  to 
mark  *  an  expression  or  two  of  his  best  friend,'  it  was 
on  account  of  his  anxiety  *  to  keep  the  distemper  of 
France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  where 
he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shown  a  strong 
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disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French 
spirit  of  reform  ...  a  spirit  well  calculated  to  over- 
turn States,  but  perfectly  unfit  to  amend  them.'  That 
he  was  himself  no  enemy  to  reformation,  the  whole  of 
his  parliamentary  career  abundantly  showed,  but  he 
protested  against  those  who  gloried  in  making  a  re- 
volution, as  though  revolutions  were  good  things  in 
themselves,  and  he  declared  that  'everything  which 
unnecessarily  tore  to  pieces  the  contexture  of  the  State, 
not  only  prevented  all  real  reformation,  but  introduced 
evils  *  of  the  gravest  kind.  *  The  French  have  made 
their  way,  through  the  destruction  of  their  country,  to 
a  bad  constitution.  .  .  .  They  have  destroyed  all  the 
balances  and  counterpoises  which  serve  to  fix  the  State 
and  give  it  a  steady  direction,  and  which  furnish  sure 
correctives  to  any  violent  spirit  which  may  prevail  in 
any  of  the  orders.  .  .  .  They  have,  with  the  most  atro- 
cious perfidy  and  breach  of  faith,  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  all  property,  and  consequently  of  all  national 
prosperity,  by  the  principles  they  established  and  the 
example  they  set,  in  confiscating  all  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,'  and  they  have  justified  their  proceedings 
by  *  a  sort  of  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the  Rights  of 
Man,*  which  was  well  fitted  to  destroy  every  hold  of 
authority  by  opinion,  religious  or  civil,  on  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

Having  dilated  at  considerable  length  on  this  theme, 
and  especially  on  the  ruinous  consequences  of  emjinci- 
pating  the  army  from  the  obligations  of  discipline  and 
obedience,  Burke  proceeded,  by  arguments  which  were 
more  fully  developed  in  his  later  writings,  to  show  the 
great  difierences  between  the  French  Revolution  and 
tiie  English  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  he  concluded  a 
very  eloquent  speech  by  declaring,  that  for  his  part  he 
wished   few  alterations  in  the  English  Constitution, 
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'  happy  if  he  left  it  not  the  worse  for  any  share  he  had 
taken  in  its  service.' 

It  was  a  strange  speech  to  have  been  made  npon  the 
army  estimates,  but  it  foreshadowed  clearly  the  whole 
course  of  Burke's  French  policy,  and  the  approaching 
and  inevitable  disruption  of  the  Whig  party.  Fox 
answered  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  personal  respect. 
If  he  put,  he  said,  into  one  scale  all  the  political  in- 
formation he  had  derived  from  books,  from  science, 
firom  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  affairs,  and  in  the 
other  the  improvement  which  he  had  derived  from 
Burke's  instruction  and  conversation,  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  decide  which  scale  preponderated.  He  de- 
clared himself  equally  the  enemy  of  all  absolute  forms 
of  government,  whether  they  were  monarchies,  aristocra- 
cies, or  democracies  ;  and  he  deplored  the  recent  blood- 
shed and  cruelty  in  France,  while  ascribing  these  evils 
mainly  to  the  tyranny  of  the  old  monarchy.  At  the 
same  time,  he  reiterated  his  eulogy  of  the  conduct 
of  the  French  soldiers,  and  his  gratification  at  the 
events  in  France;  and  he  maintained  that  there  was 
•a  closer  parallel  than  Burke  admitted  between  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  English  Revolution  of  1688. 
Sheridan,  apparently  nettled  by  some  observations  of 
Burke,  greatly  aggravated  the  situation  by  a  speech  in 
which  he  praised  the  French  Revolution  almost  without 
reserve,  and  dilated  with  some  acrimony  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  Burke.  Pitt  in  a  short  speech  warmly 
praised  Burke,  and  expressed  a  general  agreement  with 
his  views.^ 

As  is  always  the  case,  many  personal  motives  were 
attributed  to  the  principal  actors  in  the  drama.  Fox, 
who  during  the  Regency  question  had  found  himself  in  a 

«  Pari.  Hist,  xxviii.  887-B74.      Life  €f  Sir  Q.  EUiot,  I  Sid- 
There  if  an  interesting  aoooont      S64. 
of  tliit  debate  in  Lady  Minto'f 
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great  measure  displaced  "by  Pitt  as  the  representatirs 
of  popular  opiniotis,  waa  now  accused  of  endeavouring 
to  revive  a  waning  popularity  by  appealing  to  strong 
democratic  passions,  while  accueataona  of  a  corresponding 
charactiflr  were  more  persistently  urged  against  Burke. 
It  waa  noticed  that  for  tlie  last  three  years  his  coq&- 
dential  intercourse  with  Fox  had  greatly  diminished ; 
that  he  was  known  to  be  dissatlshed  with  the  manner  in 
which  Fox  had  conducted  the  Regency  question ;  that 
he  was  much  alienated  from  Sheridan,  whose  characler 
he  disliked,  and  who,  through  his  personal  intimacy 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  recently  acquired  a  new 
prominence  in  the  party.'  It  was  said,  too,  that  Burke 
was  profoundly  disappointed  and  acidulated  by  the 
extreme  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  both  within  and 
without  the  House ;  tired  of  long  and  fruitless  opposition 
in  company  with  men  who  weregrowing  less  and  less  con- 
genial to  him  ;  overwhelmed  with  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments from  which  there  seemed  no  outlet  in  opposition. 
How  far  considerations  of  this  kind  may  have 
biassed  the  judgments  of  the  two  statesmen,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  no  one,  I  think,  who  has 
studied  their  private  letters,  no  one  who  has  really 
gauged  their  characters,  will  doubt  the  sincerity  or  the 
energy  of  their  convictions.  The  attitude  of  Fox  on  the 
French  question  was  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
passionate  and  unqualified  partisanship  with  which  he 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  American  Revolutionists ; 
and  all  that  I  have  written  on  the  character  and  opinions 
of  Burke  has  been  written  to  no  effect,  if  it  has  left  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  my  readers  that  Ids  lat«r  opinions 
were  the  natural,  if  not  the  legitimate,  outcome  of  hia 
earlier  ones.  The  opinions  he  had  invariably  urged  OQ 
the  subject  of  parHaraentary  reform  and  triennial  or 

'  See  Friot'B  Lift  of  Bttrlu,  IL  23, 9J,  70,  71, 7S-78. 
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annual  parliaments;  his  abhorrence  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Men,  and  of  all  those  democratic  societies  which 
had  been  for  some  years  advocating  in  England  political 
theories  closely  resembling  those  of  Rousseau;  his  re- 
pudiation of  the  authority  of  instructions  by  constituents 
in  elections ;  the  strongly  aristocratic  spirit  that  from 
iirst  to  last  coloured  his  politics;  the  emphasis  with 
which  he  always  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  counterpoises, 
balances,  and  limitations  in  government ;  on  the  political 
value  of  habit,  tradition,  and  unbroken  continuity  in 
institutions  ;  on  the  danger  of  framing  political  measures 
by  abstract  reasoning,  and  of  carrying  a  spirit  of  theory, 
experiment,  and  Utopia  into  practical  politics — all  in* 
dicated  a  nature  organically  and  profoundly  conservative. 
The  very  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of  constitutions 
were  venerable  in  his  eyes,  if  they  had  been  harmonised 
and  consecrated  by  time ;  if  they  were  compromises 
resulting  &om  the  pressure  of  multiform  and  con- 
flicting interests;  mitigations  or  adaptations  created 
by,  and  suited  to  the  feelings,  habits,  and  necessities  of 
society.* 

The  kind  of  politics  which  discards  the  traditions 
and  institutions  of  the  past,  and  endeavours  to  build 
up  government  anew  on  a  logical  and  symmetrical  plan 
furnished  by  political  speculators,  was  beyond  all  others 
abhorrent  to  his  mind,  and  it  was  this  kind  of  politics 
which  was  now  in  the  ascendant  in  France,  and  which 


>  I  have  quoted  in  former  vo- 
hunee  much  from  Burke  in  this 
sense,  bot  I  may  add  a  oharac- 
teristic  and  beaatifol  passage  in 
a  letter  to  a  French  gentleman 
written  in  1789.  '  There  is,  by 
the  essential,  fondamental  oon- 
stitation  of  things,  a  radical  in- 
firmity in  all  haman  contrivances, 
And  the  weakness  is  often  so 


attached  to  the  very  perfection 
of  our  political  mechanism  that 
some  defect  in  it— something 
that  stops  short  of  its  principle, 
something  that  controls,  that 
mitigates,  that  moderates  it — 
becomes  a  necessary  corrective 
to  the  evils  that  the  theore* 
tic  perfection  would  produce.*  — 
Burke's  Correspondence,  iii.  117. 
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wftB  ooiintenanced  by  Bome  considerable  men  in  Eng- 
land. Nor  was  the  moral  vehemence  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  contest  other  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  him.  No  man  ever  possessed  to  a 
higher  degree  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  a  judicial 
intellect;  but  no  man  was  ever  more  wanting  in  the 
calmness,  the  coldness,  and  the  discrimination  of  the 
judicial  temperament.  Acts  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion appe-aled  to  his  imagination  with  an  ungovernable 
force  ;  and  in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  which  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  party  interests,  he  showed 
exactly  the  same  kind  and  measure  of  vehemence  ae  in 
hia  speeches  and  writings  on  tlie  French  Revolution. 

Bis  speech  on  February  9  bad  an  immense  and 
immediate  effect.  During  the  debates  on  the  Regency 
question,  his  ebullitions  of  extravagance  and  bad  tast^ 
had  almost  deprived  him  of  the  ear  of  the  House,  and 
he  often  spoke  amid  an  incessant  clamour  of  scornful 
interruption.  But  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
deep  thrill  of  approbation  which  now  passed  through 
all  parts  of  the  House,  and  the  speech  of  the  Minister, 
which  contrasted  cariously  with  that  which  he  had 
made  a  few  days  before,  showed  clearly  that  Pitt  ahared 
the  gcn*'i-al  feeling.  Nor  was  the  impression  confined 
to  Parliament.  It  was  evident  that  Burke  hod  ex- 
pressed the  unspoken  fears  of  great  sections  of  the 
community.  '  The  ferment  and  alarm  are  univorsol,' 
wrote  Dr.  Parr  soon  afterwards.  'All  the  papers  are 
with  Burke,  even  the  Foxite  papers  which  I  have 
seen,  ,  .  .  He  is  uncorrupt,  I  Juiow,  but  his  paasiont 
are  quite  headstrong.' ' 

From  this  time  the  division  in  the  "Whig  party 
rapidly  deepened.  Two  days  after  the  debat«  that  ha» 
been  described,  there  was  a  long  interview  at  Burling* 

•  Prior's  Li^  tff  Borfa,  S.  7!,  79.  *  I 
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ton  House  between  the  Dake  of  Portland,  Fox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  and  one  or  two  others,  but  no  agreement 
was  arrived  at.*  There  was,  however,  still  no  open 
breach.  Sheridan  and  Burke,  though  profoundly  alien- 
ated, met  at  the  tables  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of 
the  Dnke  of  Portland.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  Fox  introduced  his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  Burke,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  revolutionary 
opinions  had  extended  widely  among  the  Dissenters, 
and  that  additional  political  power  should  never  be 
given  to  those  who  were  likely  to  misuse  it ;  but  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  he  spoke  warmly  of  Fox,  and 
answered  an  attack  which  Pitt  had  made  on  that  states- 
man, and  a  few  weeks  later  Sheridan  spoke  in  terms  of 
high  eulogy  of  Burke.' 

Burke  was  in  the  mean  time  busily  engaged  in 
throwing  into  a  matured  and  highly  elaborated  form 
his  opinions  on  French  affairs,  and  in  November  1790 
he  published  his  '  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,' one  of  the  most  famous  and  valuable  books  of  the 
eif^teenth  century.  His  earlier  political  works  had 
been  pamphlets,  speeches,  or  letters,  relating  for  the 
most  part  to  passing  and  not  very  important  questions, 
and  they  would  now  be  as  little  read  as  the  speeches  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  if  it  were  not  for  the  skill  with  which 
Burke  was  accustomed  to  interweave  in  transient  con- 
troversies political  principles  and  observations  of  peren- 
nial interest.  But  the  French  Revolution  was  a  subject 
worthy  of  all  his  powers.  It  naturally  opened  out  the 
great  questions  of  the  foundations  of  political  authority, 
the  object  and  scope  of  government,  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  English  Constitution  as  established  in  the 

>  Compure  Mooro*8  Life  of  Sheridan,  ii.  107.    Lady  Minto's  Lifg 
tf  Sir  Q.  ElUot,  i.  851-354. 
'  ParU  HitL  zxviU.  433.  G9i. 
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Bevetiteenth  century,  the  fundamental  rights  of  propwrty, 
the  place  which  corporations  and  especially  eii.-cl<>idia»- 
tical  establiahmentB  occupy  in  the  political  i>yat«m. 
Like  nearly  all  Burke's  works,  Ha  work  •  Ou  the  French 
Revolution'  is  unfortunate  in  its  form.  It  ib  a  long, 
undivided,  and  ill-arranged  letter  to  a  menibiT  of  the 
French  Constituent  Assembly,  and  some  parte  of  it  are 
much  less  valuable  than  the  rest ;  but  it  i«  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  contains  pages  of  •%t>  eloquence 
which  has  never  in  any  language  been  surpassed,  aod 
that  no  other  English  book  affords  so  many  lessons  of 
wnduring  value  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study 
either  of  the  British  Conetitution  or  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Together  with  the  '  Appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,'  which  is  its  supplement 
and  its  defence,  it  should  be  read,  re-read,  and  tho- 
roughly mastered  by  everyone  who  desires  to  acquim 
wide  and  deep  views  on  political  questions,  and  to 
understand  the  best  English  political  philosophy  of  th« 
eighteenth  century. 

It  is  not  a  book  to  which  adequate  justice  can  be 
done  by  a  simple  abstract.  Much  of  its  charm  ties  in 
the  numerous  detached  observations — the  fruit  of  the 
lifelong  experience  of  the  moat  profound  intellect  that 
has  ever  been  devoted  in  England  to  political  que^ 
tions — which  are  scattered  over  its  pages,  and  in  the 
wonderful  power  and  beauty  with  which  the  writer 
expanded  lines  of  argument  which  had  been  clearly 
foreshadowed,  though  less  completely  developed,  in  hu 
earlier  works.  His  main  object  was  to  contrast  the 
ayst«m  of  government  existing  in  Eugland,  in  ita  prio- 
ciples  and  its  genius,  with  that  which  had  now  obtainco 
an  ascendency  in  France.  Dr.  Price  had  represent«l 
the  French  Revolution  as  only  a  more  perfect  i-epetilion 
of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  and  he  maintained 
that  Englishmen  had  then  asseited  their  undoubted  and 
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unlimited  right  to  elect  their  governors,  to  cashier  them 
for  misconduct,  and  to  form  their  Government  for 
themselves.  In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  Burke 
undertook  to  demonstrate  the  essentially  hereditary, 
prescriptive,  and  traditional  character  of  English  free- 
dom. He  argued  that  the  authors  of  the  English 
llevolution,  when  they  were  compelled  to  deviate  from 
the  strict  line  of  succession  to  the  throne,  justified  this 
deviation  on  no  plea  of  the  rights  of  men,  and  on  no 
vague  and  general  charge  of  misconduct,  but  solely  on 
the  ground  that  the  sovereign  had  committed  a  grave 
and  manifest  breach  of  the  compact  by  which  he  held 
his  crown ;  and  he  showed  how  carefully  they  studied 
in  their  legislation  and  public  declarations  to  preserve 
nnimpaired  the  hereditary  character  of  the  English 
monarchy,  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  English  insti- 
tutions and  traditions,  and  to  avoid  grafting  any  alien 
or  republican  element  on  the  old  English  stock.  De- 
veloping this  view,  he  proceeded  to  show,  with  a  power 
of  insight  and  an  amplitude  of  illustration  which  no 
previous  writer  had  approached,  how  institutions,  laws, 
and  governments  only  acquire  their  maximum  of  use- 
fblnesB  and  strength,  when  they  grow  organically  out 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  form  around  themselves 
an  appropriate  atmosphere  of  habits  and  affections; 
how  political  institutions  have  indirect,  remote,  and  often 
imforeseen  effects  which  are  frequently  more  important 
than  their  direct  results;  how  good  governments  are 
formed  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process  of  adaptation  and 
oompromise  extending  over  many  generations,  and  not 
by  either  violent  revolutions  or  political  speculations. 

To  the  steadiness  with  which  this  method  had  been 
jiudntained  in  English  history,  he  mainly  attributed  the 
pennanence  of  English  freedom  and  prosperity.  '  Our 
political  system,'  he  wrote,  *  is  placed  on  a  just  corre- 
tpondenoe  and  symmetry  with  the  order  of  the  world 
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and  with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  permanent 
body  composed  of  transitory  parts,  wherein  by  the  dis- 
position of  a  stupendous  wisdom,  moulding  together  the 
great  mysterious  incorporation  of  the  human  race,  the 
whole  at  one  time  is  never  old  or  middle-aged  or  young, 
but  in  a  condition  of  unchangeable  constancy  moves 
on  through  the  varied  tenor  of  perpetual  decay,  fell, 
renovation,  and  progression.  Thus  by  preserving  the 
method  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the  State,  in  what 
we  improve  we  are  never  wholly  new,  in  what  we  retain 
we  are  never  wholly  obsolete,'  and  it  has  been  *  our  old 
settled  maxim  never  entirely  nor  at  once  to  depart  from 
antiquity.'  Old  local  institutions  and  bonds  of  union 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  for '  to  be  attached  to  the 
subdivision,  to  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to  in 
society,  is  the  first  principle  (the  germ  as  it  were)  of 
public  affection.'  Hereditary  institutions  in  addition 
to  their  other  merits  have  the  great  virtue  of  strength- 
ening those  traditional  feelings,  habits,  and  opinions 
which  at  once  support,  mitigate,  and  restrain  authority 
and  bind  together  successive  generations  in  one  organic 
whole.  The  union  of  Church  and  State  gives  a  moral 
consecration  to  the  acts  of  Government,  and  sustains 
and  diffuses  a  sentiment  of  reverence  and  a  tone  of 
manners  very  conducive  to  political  stability.  Even 
prejudice  and  superstition,  which  were  the  special 
enemies  of  the  new  school  of  writers,  have  their  place 
in  the  political  system,  and  will  not  be  despised  or 
neglected  by  a  wise  statesman. 

The  language  of  Burke  on  this  subject  is  corionsly 
characteristic:  *It  has  been  the  misfortune  (not,  as 
these  gentlemen  think  it,  the  glory)  of  this  age,  that 
everything  is  to  be  discussed,  as  if  the  Constitution  of 
our  country  were  to  be  always  a  subject  rather  of  alter- 
cation than  enjoyment.'  *  To  avoid  the  evils  of  incon- 
stancy and  versatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse  tiiao 
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those  of  obstinacy  and  the  blindest  prejudice,  we  have 
consecrated  the  State,  that  no  man  should  approach  to 
look  into  its  defects  or  corruptions  but  with  due  caution, 
that  he  should  never  dream  of  beginning  its  reformation 
by  its  subversion,  that  he  should  approach  to  the  faults 
of  the  State  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with  pious 
awe  and  trembling  solicitude.     By  this  wise  prejudice 
we  are  taught  to  look  with  horror  on  those  children  of 
their  country  who  are  prompted  rashly  to  hack  that  aged 
parent  to  pieces  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magi- 
cians, in  hopes  that  by  their  poisonous  weeds  and  wild 
incantations  they  may  regenerate  the  paternal  consti- 
tution.'    *  You  see,  sir,*  he  continues,  *  that  in  this  en- 
lightened age  I  am  bold  enough  to  confess  that  we  are 
generally  men  of  untaught   feelings;    that  instead  of 
CMting  away  all  our  old  prejudices,  we  cherish  them 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  and  to  take  more  shame 
to  ourselves  we  cherish  them  because  they  are  preju- 
dices, and  the  longer  they  have  lasted  and  the  more 
generally   they   have  prevailed,  the  more   we  cherish 
them.*    We  are  afraid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade 


'Compare  Pascal:  *L'art  de 
wolflverserlesEtats  est  d*^bran- 
^  les  contumes    ^tablies,    en 
i<B^t  jnsques  dans  leur  source, 
poor  y  faire  remarquer  le  d^faut 
f'aatorit^  et  de  justice.    II  faut, 
^n,  recoarir    aux    loix  fon- 
<iiinentale8    et    primitives    de 
I'Etat,  qu'ane  coutume  injuste 
A  abolies.  C*est  un  jeu  sdi  pour 
toQt  perdre.    Bien  ne  seta  juste 
Aeette  balance.'  Pens^es,  *Foi- 
kieue  de  THomme.*    In  a  very 
eharacteristio  letter  expostulat- 
mg  against  the  ecclesiastical  in- 
aovations  which  the    Emperor 
VIS  intrododng  into  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  Burke  wrote : 
'Whilst  he  it  destroying  preju- 


dices which  (under  good  manage- 
ment) may  become  the  surest 
support  of  his  Government,  is 
he  not  afraid  that  the  discussion 
may  go  further  than  he  wishes  ? 
If  he  excites  men  to  inquire  too 
scrupulously  into  the  foundation 
of  all  old  opinion,  may  he  not 
have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
several  will  see  as  little  use  in 
monarchs  as  in  monks?  The 
question  is  not  whether  they 
will  argue  logically  or  not,  but 
whether  the  turn  of  mind  which 
leads  to  such  discussions  may 
not  become  as  fatal  to  the  f ormei 
as  the  latter.  Correspandenc§f 
iu.  209. 
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eocli  dh  liis  own  private  stock  of  reaaon  because  we  cus* 
pect  that  this  stock  in  each  man  is  email,  and  that  thd 
individuals  would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
general  bank  and  capital  of  nations  and  of  ages.     Many 
of  our  men  of  speculation,  instead  of  exploding  general 
prejudices,  employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the  latent 
wisdom  which  prevails  in   them.     If  they  find    what 
they  seek,  and  they  seldom  fail,  they  think  it  mors 
wise  to  continue  the  prejudice  with  the  reason  involved, 
than  to  cast  away  the  coat  of  prejudice  and  to  leave 
nothing  but  the  naked  reason,  because  prejudice  with 
its  reason  Has  a  motive  to  give  action  to  tbat  reason, 
and  an  affection  which  will  give  it  permanence.     Preju- 
dice ia   of  ready  application  iu  the   emergency.      It 
previously  engages  the  mind  in  &  steady   course   of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the  man  heait^ 
ting  in  the  moment  of  decision,  sceptical,  puzzled,  and 
uni-esolved.    Prejudice  renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit, 
and  not  a  aeries  of  unconnected  acts.     Through  just 
prejudice  hia  duty  becomes  a  part  of  his  nature.*    It 
is  true  that  certain  '  institutions  savour  of  superstition 
in  their  very  principle,  and  they  nourish  It  by  a  pei^ 
manent  and  standing  intluence;  .  .  .  but    this  ought 
not  to  hinder  you  from  deriving  from  superstition  itselT" 
any  resources  which  may  thence  be  furnished  for  th» 
public  advantage.     You  derive  benefits  from  many  dis- 
positions and  many  passions  of  the  human  mind  whicb- 
are  of  as  doubtful  a  colour  in  the  moral  eye  as  eupersti— 
tion  itself.  .  ,  ,  Superetition  ia  the  religion  of  feeble* 
minds,  and  they  must  be  tolerated  in  an  intermixtnr^w 
nf  it  in  some  trifling  or  some  enthusiastic  shape  or  other.*! 
else  you  will  deprive  weak  minds  of  a  resocirc©  foun^l 
necessary  to  the  strongest.  .  .  .  Wise  men  .  .  .  do  no~d 
violently  hatu  these  things.     Wisdom  is  nob  the  moa'C 
Bevem  corrector  of  f  "~      ""  —    —    *'"  ~"' — '    '  "'    '^ 
which  mutually  wcge  t 
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i8  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Btatesmen  than  a  shock  in 
which  old  and  traditional  manners  and  opinions  perish ; 
*  public  affections  combined  with  manners  are  required, 
sometimes  as  supplements,  sometimes  as  correctives, 
always  as  aids  to  law.  .  .  .  There  oufi^ht  to  be  a  system 
of  manners  in  every  nation  which  a  well-formed  mind 
would  be  disposed  to  relish.  •  .  .  When  ancient  opinions 
and  rules  of  life  are  taken  away,  the  loss  cannot  possibly 
be  estimated.  From  that  moment  we  have  no  compass 
to  govern  us.' 

Applying  these  principles  to  political  action,  Burke 

once  more  drew  in  strong  and  vivid  lines  his  picture 

of  a  wise  statesman.     '  The  science  of  constructing  a 

commonwealth  or  renovating  it  or  reforming  it  is,  like 

every  other  experimental  science,  not  to  be  taught  d 

Vrim.     Nor  is  it  a  short  experience  that  can  instruct  us 

in  that  practical  science,  because  the  real  effects  of  moral 

caoses  are  not  always  immediate.    That  which  in  the 

fiist  instance  is  prejudicial  may  be  excellent  in  its 

wmoter  operation,  .  .  .  and  very  plausible    schemes 

with  very  pleasing  commencements  have  often  shameful 

and  lamentable  conclusions.     In  states  there  are  often 

some  obscure  and  almost  latent  causes,  things  which 

appear  at  first  view  of  little  moment,  on  which  a  very 

peat  part  of  its  prosperity  or  adversity  may   most 

ttsentially  depend.     The  science  of  government  being 

• .  .  a  matter  which  requires  experience,  and  even  more 

«^rience  than  any  person  can  gain  in  his  whole  life, 

|K)wever  sagacious  and  observing  he  may  be,  it  is  with 

>^te  caution  that  any  man  ought  to  venture  upon 

pulling  down  an  edifice  which  has  answered  in  any 

tolerable  degree  for  ages  the  common  purposes  of  society. 

*  •  •  Hie  nature  of  man  is   intricate,  the  objects  of 

^ety  are  of  the   greatest  possible  complexity,  and 

^lefore  no  simple  disposition  or  direction  of  power  can 

^  suitable  either  to  man's  nature  or  to  the  quality  of 
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hii  affairs.  .  .  .  The  Bimple  govemmeRts  are  fuiuU< 
mentally  defective,  to  aay  no  worse  of  them.  If  yoa 
were  to  contemplate  society  in  but  one  point  of  view, 
the  simple  modes  of  polity  are  infinitely  captivating. 
.  .  .  But  it  is  better  that  the  whole  should  be  imper- 
iectty  and  anomalously  answered,  than  that  while  Boma 
parts  are  provided  for  with  great  exactness,  others  might 
be  totally  neglected.' 

•The  fixed  form  of  s  constitution  whose  merita  are 
confirmed  by  the  solid  teat  of  long  experience,  and  an 
increasing  public  strength  and  national  prosperity,'  can 
never  be  too  sedulously  protected.  '  The  true  lawgiver 
ought  ...  to  love  and  respect  his  kind  and  to  fear 
himself.  .  .  .  In  my  course  I  have  known,  and  according 
to  my  measure  have  co-operated  with,  great  men,  and  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  plan  which  has  not  been  mended 
by  the  observations  of  those  who  were  much  inferior  in 
understanding  to  the  person  who  took  the  lead  in  the 
business.  By  a  slow  but  well-sustained  progress,  the 
effect  of  each  step  is  watched ;  the  good  or  ill  success  of 
the  first  gives  light  to  see  the  second,  and  so  from  light 
to  light  we  are  conducted  with  safety  through  the  whole 
series.  We  see  that  the  parts  of  the  system  do  not  clash. 
The  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances  are 
provided  for  as  they  arise.  One  advantage  is  as  little 
as  possible  sacrificed  to  another.  We  compensate,  we 
reconcile,  we  balance.  We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a 
consistent  whole  the  various  anomalies  and  contending 
principles  that  are  found  in  the  minds  and  afiaira  of 
men.  From  hence  arises  not  an  excellence  in  simplici^, 
but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence  in  composition.' 

In  opposition  to  this  spirit  of  cautious  and  expe- 
rimental legislation,  he  places  the  modes  of   political 
thought  that  had  arisen  among  the  politicians  f^fFm^ngL 
'  who  think  little  or  nothing  h     ' 
time,  and  who  place  all  their  . 
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conceive  very  systematically  that  all  things  which  give 
perpetuity  are  mischievous,  and  are  therefore  at  inex- 
piable  war    with   all   establishments ;  who  think  that 
government  may  vary  like  modes  of  dress  and  with  as 
httle  ill  effect,  and  that  there  needs  no  principle  of 
attachment,  except  a  sense  of  present  conveniency,  to 
any  constitution  in  the  State.'     *  A  good  patriot  and  a 
true  politician  always  considers  how  he  shall  make  the 
most  of  the  existing  materials  of  his  country ; '  he  is 
animated  at  once  by  '  a  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an 
ability  to  improve ; '  his  supreme  merit  is  found  in  the 
ddll  with  which  he  corrects  the  errors  and  defects, 
without  weakening  the  foundations,  of  old  establish- 
ments, and  cures  common  distempers  by  regular  methods. 
But  the  Parisian  legislators  begin  by  making  a  clear 
sweep  of  all  old  establishments.     They  at  once  despair 
of  making  any  use  of  common  means  in  their  legislation. 
They  treat  their  country  *  as  a  kind  of  carte  blanche  on 
which  they  may  scribble  whatever  they  please.'     They 
endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  whole  framework  of  govem- 
inent  and  society  from  its  basis,  on  principles  of  geome- 
^cal  equality,  with  a  total  disregard  for  the  .intecedents 
Md  traditions  of  their  country ;  for  *  the  ancient  per- 
nuinent  sense,'  and   *  great  influencing  prejudices '  of 
Dwnkind;    for  that  prescription    which   is  the  chief 
foundation  of  all  property,  and  which  alone  *  mellows 
into  legality  govemmente  that  were  violent  in  their 
commencement.* 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  follow  Burke  into  his 
^  elaborate  and  skilful  examination  of  the  measures 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  in  Prance.  The  magnificent  pages  in  which  he 
descrihed  the  outrages  which  the  King  and  Queen  had 
received,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  the  repeated 
*nd  ample  royal  concessions  had  been  repaid,  are  well 
^own.    The  contrast  between  Lewis  XYI.  and  th^ 
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two  Stuart  sovereigns  who  had  been  dethroned  by  revo- 
lution, was  indeed  very  marked,  and  Burke  predicted 
with  but  too  good  reason  that  the  fate  which  had  fallen 
on  the  French  King,  Church,  and  aristocracy  would  put 
an  end  to  that  enlightened  and  tolerant  spirit  which  had 
of  late  been  so  signally  displayed  by  the  chief  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  and  would  make  the  governing  classes 
everywhere  suspicious,  distrustful,  and  hostile  to  reform. 
Reviewing  the  state  of  the  French  Government  as  it 
existed  before  the  Revolution,  he  said  that,  '  though 
usually,  and  I  think  justly,  reported  the  best  of  the  un- 
qualified or  ill-qualified  monarchies,  it  was  still  full  of 
abuses ; '  but  he  argued  from  the  increase  of  French 
population  and  wealth,  from  the  splendid  achievements 
of  France  in  so  many  forms  and  fields  of  greatness, 
that  these  abuses  were  far  from  intolerable.  The  Go- 
vernment was  certainly  not  so  *  incapable  and  unde- 
serving of  reform '  that  it  was  necessary  that  *  the  whole 
fabric  should  be  at  once  pulled  down  and  the  area 
cleared  for  the  erection  of  a  theoretic,  experimental 
edifice  in  its  place.'  All  France,  he  says,  was  of  this 
opinion  in  the  beginning  of  1789.  *  The  instructions 
of  the  representatives  to  the  States-General  from  every 
district  in  that  kingdom  were  filled  with  projects  for 
the  reformation  of  that  Government,  without  the  re- 
motest suggestion  of  a  design  to  destroy  it.  Had  such 
a  design  been  even  then  insinuated,  I  believe  there 
would  have  been  but  one  voice,  and  that  voice  for  re- 
jecting it  with  scorn  and  horror.*  He  showed  that  the 
Sovereign  had  for  some  years  been  continually  favour- 
ing reform,  that  although  there  were  great  abuses  in 
the  French  Church,  the  spirit  of  intolerance  had  been 
steadily  declining,  and  that  the  clergy  as  well  as  the 
nobles  in  their  instructions  to  their  representatives  had 
expressly  declared  their  willingness  to  abandon  theix 
exemptions  from  taxation.     It  was  no  doubt  a  great 
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and  Bcandalons  abuse  that  the  privileged  orders  in 
France   should  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the 
taille,  which  was  the  heaviest  tax ;   but  Burke  showed 
the  gross  falsehood  of  the  assertion,  which  was  so  often 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  has  been 
frequently  repeated  to  our  own  day,  that  the  privileged 
orders  paid  no  t>axes.     The  nobles  paid  the  capitation, 
which  was  a  progressive  impost;   they  paid  the  land 
tax  known  as  the  *  20th  penny,'  *  to  the  height  some- 
times of  three,  sometimes  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound ; ' 
they  paid  all  the  indirect  taxes  which  made  up  a  great 
part  of  the  French  revenue.     The  clergy,  it  is  true,  ex- 
cept in  certain  provinces,  did  not  pay  the  capitation 
and  the  twentieths,  but  they  had  purchased  their  ex- 
emption from  the  first  tax  by  a  hirgo  sum,  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  what  they  termed  *  free  gifts,' 
which  were  a  partial  compensation  for  their  exemption 
from  the  latter.     At  all  events,  by  the  free  act  of  the 
clergy  and  nobles,  the  grievance  of  the  exemptions  was 
iJow  at  an  end. 

For  the  abuses  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
wkich  Burke  truly  described  as  the  most  serious,  the 
privileged  orders  were  not  responsible.  The  sale  of 
offices  was  in  some  respects  a  great  evil,  but  it  had  at 
least  the  effect  of  bringing  a  constant  stream  of  new 
Dienmto  the  French  nobility.  They  maintained,  how- 
ever, too  punctiliously  their  distinction  from  other 
classes,  but,  as  Burke  truly  and  acutely  observed,  less 
Punctiliously  than  the  same  class  in  Germany  and  some 
other  countries.  So  far  from  being  opposed  to  reform, 
*tey  had  caught  to  an  excessive  degree  the  innovating 
spirit  of  the  time.  [The  theory  which  attributed  the 
excesses  of  the  Revolution  to  the  desperation  of  a 
downtrodden  people  struggling  against  intolerable  op- 
pression, appeared  to  Burke  fundamentally  and  demon- 
ttrMj  fidse.     Like  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  Jefierson^ 
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he  maintained  that,  when  the  States-General  met  ii 
1789,  no  violence  whatever  waa  required  to  make  Franci 
a  free  country,  for  no  resistance  waB  to  be  apprehended 
'  Read  the  instructions  '  (of  Uie  nobility),  he  wrote,  '  U 
their  representatives.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  liberty 
BB  warmly,  and  they  recommend  reformation  as  strongly 
as  any  other  order.  Their  privileges  relative  to  contri- 
bution were  voluntarily  surrendered,  as  the  King  froa 
the  beginning  surrendered  all  pretence  to  a  right  o 
taxation.  Upon  a  free  Constitntioii  there  was  but  ont 
opinion  in  France.  The  absolute  monarchy  was  at  at 
end.  It  breathed  its  last  without  a  groan,  without  i 
struggle,  without  convulsion.  All  the  struggle,  all  the 
dissension  arose  afterwai-ds,  upon  the  preference  of  t 
despotic  democracy  to  a  Government  of  reciprocal  con- 
trol. The  triumph  of  the  victorious  party  was  over  tlu 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,' 

The  English  admirers  of  the  Revolution  were  accu» 
tomed  to  enumerate  with  triumph  the  many  measure) 
of  incontestable  reform  which  the  National  Assemljl] 
had  carried.  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  Burke  answered 
that '  among  an  infinite  number  of  acts  of  violence  aiiti 
folly,  some  good  may  have  been  done.  They  who  de- 
stroy evetytliing  will  certainly  remove  some  grie^tmce, 
They  who  make  everything  new  have  a  chance  thai 
they  may  establish  something  beneficial.  But  to  giv« 
them  credit,  for  what  they  have  done  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  they  have  usurped  ...  it  must  appear  that 
the  saiue  things  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  prv>duciiig  such  a  revolution.  Most  assuredly 
they  ought :  because  almost  every  one  of  the  regul^ 
tions  made  by  tliem,  which  is  not  very  equivocal,  wai 
either  in  the  cession  o£  the  King,  voltmtarily  maide  si 
thA  meeting  of  the  States,  or  in  the  coocarrent  instmo- 
tion«  of  the  orders.' 

Of  the  old  OnistitaliaK  of  France — if  indeed  that 
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ooold  be  regarded  as  a  constitution  which  had  never 
more  than  a  shadowy  and  precarious  existence — he 
spoke  with  more  respect  than  it  deserved.  *  You  had 
the  elements/  he  wrote,  *  of  a  constitution  very  nearly 
as  good  as  could  be  wished.  In  your  old  states  you 
possessed  that  variety  of  parts  corresponding  with  the 
various  descriptions  of  which  your  community  was  hap- 
pily composed.  You  had  all  that  combination  and  all 
that  opposition  of  interests  which  in  the  natural  and  in 
the  political  world  from  the  reciprocal  struggle  of  dis- 
cordant powers  draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
Those  opposed  and  conflicting  interests  which  you  con- 
sidered as  so  great  a  blemish  in  your  old,  and  our  pre- 
sent Constitution,  interpose  a  salutary  check  to  all  pre^ 
cipitate  resolutions;  they  render  deliberation  a  matter  not 
of  choice  but  of  necessity ;  they  make  all  change  a  sub- 
ject of  compromise,  which  naturally  begets  modera- 
tion .  .  .  preventing  the  sore  evil  of  harsh,  crude, 
unqualified  reformations,  and  rendering  all  the  head- 
long exertions  of  arbitrary  power  in  the  few  or  in  the 
many  for  ever  impracticable.  .  .  .  You  had  all  these 
advantages  in  your  ancient  states,  but  you  chose  to  act 
88  if  you  had  never  been  moulded  into  civil  society  and 
had  everything  to  begin  anew.' 

What,  then,  was  likely  to  be  the  issue  of  the  Revo- 
lution ?  The  wisdom  of  a  statesman  is  mainly  shown 
in  the  justice  of  his  forecasts,  and  in  order  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  sagacity  which  was  exhibited  by  Burke 
we  must  remember  that  the  *  Reflections '  appeared  as 
early  as  November  1790,  in  the  golden  days  of  the 
Revolution,  before  the  September  massacres,  before  tie 
trial  and  execution  of  the  King,  before  the  Convention, 
before  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  regarded  by  its  admirers  as  substantially 
achieved,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  National  As* 
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■embly  had  coii^tracted  on  a  aure  basis  ft  great  Slid 
enduring  edifice  of  freedom. 

The  opposition  of  Borke  to  these  views  wae  funcla' 
mental.  He  not  only  predicted — which  perhaps  needed 
but  little  sagacity — that  the  paper  money,  with  whieb 
the  new  governors  of  France  were  now  flooding  tht 
country,  could  not  possibly  maintain  its  value,  and  thai 
the  confiscation  of  Church  property  would  be  whullj 
insufficient  to  avert  bankruptcy ;  but  he  also  maintained 
that  the  new  system  of  government  in  alt  its  parts  wsi 
inevitably  transitory.  He  declared  that  the  position 
assigned  to  the  King  was  an  impossible  one,  and  that 
it  must  lead  to  the  complete  deatniction  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  that  the  new  civic  constitntion  of  the  clergj 
could  only  be  considered  '  preparatory  to  the  uttei 
abolition  under  any  of  its  forms  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ; '  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  legislntivi 
|)ower  could  not  possibly  last ;  and  that,  as  the  Kevo 
lution  proceeded,  power  would  pass  more  and  more  int( 
the  most  violent  hands.  '  When  the  leaders  choose  U 
make  themselves  bidders  at  an  auction  of  populoHq 
.  .  .  they  will  become  flatterers  instead  of  legislators 
the  instruments,  not  the  guides,  of  the  people.  I  fiinc] 
if  any  of  them  should  happen  to  propose  a  sclieme  oi 
liberty,  Boberly  limited  and  defined,  he  will  be  im- 
mediately outbid  by  his  competitors,  who  will  product 
something  more  splendidly  popular.  Suspicions  wil 
be  raise-d  of  his  fidelity  to  his  cause.  Moderation  wil 
be  stigmatised  as  the  virtue  of  cowards,  and  com 
promise  as  the  prudence  of  traitors.'  Already  in  tin 
National  Assembly  '  their  idea  of  their  powers  ia  alwayi 
taken  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  legislative  competency 
and  their  examples  for  common  cases  from  the  excep 
tiona  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  The  future  18  tl 
be  in  most  respects  like  the  present  Assembly ;  but  bf 
the  mode  of  the  new  elections,  and  the  tendency  of  tJi 
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new  circulations,  it  will  be  purged  oi  the  small  mi« 

nority  chosen  originally  from  various  interests,  and  pre» 
serving  something  of  their  spirit.  If  possible,  the  next 
Assembly  must  be  worse  than  the  present.' 

All  these  predictions,  though  indignantly  repudiated 
by  the  admirers  of  the  Revolution,  proved  literally  and 
accurately  true.  But  beyond  the  immediate  future 
there  were  other  consequences  which  it  was  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  anticipate.  That  the  movement  was 
not  in  the  direction  of  true  political  liberty,  Burke 
tinnly  believed.  Political  liberty,  according  to  his  con- 
ception, flourishes  when  various  interests  are  strongly 
organised,  when  power  is  so  divided,  limited,  balanced, 
and  controlled  that  no  single  element  can  obtain  omni« 
potence.  The  three  branches  of  legislative  power  in 
the  British  Constitution,  the  federal  system  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Switzerland,  the  independent 
ParUaments  of  France,  and  the  three  orders  in  her 
States-General,  supplied  the  indispensable  materials  for 
compromise  and  control ;  but  the  path  which  was  taken 
by  ^e  National  Assembly  was  a  path  that  led  to  des- 
potism, though  it  might  be  the  despotism  of  an  un- 
qiialilied  democracy.  Nor  were  the  moral  conditions 
more  iavourable.  'All  other  people  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  civil  freedom  in  severer  manners  and 
As^m  of  a  more  austere  and  masculine  morality. 
J'rance  when  she  let  loose  the  reins  of  regal  authority 
tabled  the  licence  of  a  ferocious  dissoluteness  in 
banners,  and  an  insolent  irreligion  in  opinions  and 
practice.'  In  the  opinion  of  Burke,  the  probable  close 
of  the  anarchy  of  the  Revolution  was  a  military  des- 
potism. '  The  army  will  remain  for  some  time  mutinous 
*Qd  fiill  of  faction,  until  some  popular  general,  who  un- 
derstands the  art  of  conciliating  the  soldiery  and  who 
poeaesaesthe  true  spirit  of  command,  shall  draw  the  eyes 
^f  all  men  upon  himself.  .  .  .  But  the  moment  in  which 
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the  probable  rise  of  a  Napoleon,  he  did  not  undertake 
to  forecast  the  final  issue.  A  revolution  which  destroyed 
old  orders,  institutions,  traditions,  manners,  reverence, 
and  beliefe,   and  which  concentrated  all  power  in  a 
smgle  democratic  chamber,  seemed  to  him  to  destroy 
the  essential  elements  that  give  permanence  and  security 
to  Governments.  No  Government  in  Europe  had  hitherto 
been  more  firmly  rooted  through  every  vicissitude  of 
fortune  than  that  of  France,  but  in  the  judgment  of 
Burke  a  new  principle  of  instability  was  now  passing 
into  French  affairs.     *  You  are  young/  he  wrote,  *  you 
cannot  guide  but  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  your 
country ;  but  hereafter  my  sentiments  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you  in  some  future  form  which  your  Common- 
wealth may  take.     In  the  present  it  can  hardly  remain, 
but  before  its  final  settlement  it  may  be  obliged  to  pass, 
M  one  of  our  poets  says,  "  through  great  varieties  of 
tmtried  being,"  and  in  all  its  transmigrations  to  be 
purified  by  fire  and  by  blood.' 

Such  were  the  judgments  formed  by  Burke  of  these 
i»w  and  startling  events  which  were  regarded  by  Fox 
^  80  fortunate  and  so  glorious,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  striking  instance  of  sagacity  justified  by 
tke  event.  On  some  points,  however,  his  forecast  proved 
iiU8taken«  Though  much  less  confident  than  when  he 
^ke  in  Parliament,  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
opinion,  which  was  at  this  time  general  among  European 
*fcate8ipen,  that  the  Revolution  would  reduce  France  to 
»  long  period  of  military  and  political  impotence.  He 
Sieved — as  the  event  proved,  very  erroneously — that 
■liBWOTddlofie  that  wonderful  recuperative  energy  which 
^  had  displayed  after  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fronde, 
and  he  shared  the  delusion  of  Morris  that  when  she  was 
divided  into  eighty-three  independent  municipalities, 
*I1  animated  by  the  popular  spirit  of  insubordination, 
ttose  municipalities  would  never  submit  to  the  central 
16 
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GoTerDment  in  Parie,  Revolts  like  that  of  La  Vendfie 
seemed  to  Hm  likely  to  be  frequent,  and  like  Morrig 
he  thought  it  not  iuipos^iMe  that  France  would  be  for 
a  time  broken  up  into  a  ninnber  of  amall  republics. 

Hia  eatimsite  also  of  the  effects  of  tlie  apoliation  of 
Church  property  is  tinged  with  much  exaggeration 
and  error.  It  is  closely  cnnnected  with  his  views  of 
the  nature  of  Church  estaljlishmentB,  and  the  eloquent 
pages  which  he  duvoted  to  this  Bubject,  though  extivmely 
impresBive  to  his  coiilempor.ii'ies,  are  very  alien  to  the 
opinions  of  our  own  day.  On  this  subject,  as  we  have 
already  had  some  occasion  to  see,  he  agreed  much  lees 
with  Hoadley,  Warburton,  and  Paley,  than  with  Hooker 
and  the  Nonjurors.  His  opiniona  were  in  truth  not 
Whig,  but  Tory,  and  they  belonged  to  a  kind  of  Toryism 
which,  though  once  very  prevalent,  haa  now  almost 
wholly  ceased  to  be  an  operative  principle  in  European 
politics.  The  prevailing  Whig  doctrine  of  an  Esta- 
blished ChuFfh  was  simply,  that  the  secular  State  of  ita 
own  free  will  conferred  certain  endowments  and  privi- 
leges on  the  clergy  of  tJie  most  considerable  religious 
body  in  the  commujiity,  in  order  that  they  might  more 
efficiently  discharge  functions  which  are  of  the  high«t 
importance  to  the  nation.  The  connection  between 
Chnrch  and  State  was  based  upon  expediency,  and  it 
was  defended  by  purely  utilitarian  arguments.  These 
arguments  luive  been  rarely  etat^d  more  skllfiilly  than 
by  Burke,  but  he  himst-If  always  looked  upon  the  con- 
nection between  Chinch  and  titate  as  something  of  a 
mystical  and  transcendental  nature.  One  of  the  firet 
principles  of  bis  pi  ilitical  philosophy  is  that  a  nation  U 
a  distinct  corporate  entity,  bound  together  by  institu* 


tdons,  habits,  ciiiiiiuns,  and  tendenci 


1  preaemng 


its  separate  nud  cpiitinuous  individuality  from  age  to 
^e.  One  of  tlie  supreme  ends  of  politica  is  to 
■trengthea  this  naliunal  life;  to  maintain  that  steady 
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Btream  of  habit,  interest,  and  feeling,  without  which 
'  the  Commonwealth  itself  would  in  a  few  generations 
crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the  dust  and  powder 
of  individuality,  and  at  length  dispersed  to  all  the  winds 
of  heaven/  Chief  among  these  influences  is  the  national 
religion,  and  without  it  the  nation  would  be  almost 
like  a  body  without  a  soul. 

But  not  only  is  a  National  Church  the  chief  cement- 
ing influence  in  the  State,  it  is  Hhe  oblation  of  the 
State  itself'  to  the  Divinity.  The  people  of  England, 
he  said,  '  persuaded  that  all  things  ought  to  be  done 
with  reference,  and  referring  all  to  the  point  of  reference 
to  which  all  should  be  directed,  think  themselves  bound 
...  in  their  corporate  character  to  perform  their  na- 
tional homage  to  the  Institutor,  and  Author,  and  Pro- 
tector of  civil  society,  without  which  civil  society  man 
ooald  not  by  any  possibility  arrive  at  the  perfection  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable,  nor  even  make  a  remote 
and  faint  approach  to  it.  They  conceive  that  He  who 
gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected  by  our  virtue,  willed 
also  the  necessary  means  of  its  perfection.  He  willed, 
therefore,  the  State.  He  willed  its  connection  with  the 
source  and  original  Archetype  of  all  perfection.  ...  It 
is  on  some  such  principles  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  England,  far  from  thinking  a  religious  Na- 
tional Establishment  unlawful,  hardly  think  it  lawful 
to  be  without  one.  ,  .  .  They  do  not  consider  their 
CSiurch  Establishment  as  convenient,  but  as  essential 
to  their  State ;  not  as  a  thing  heterogeneous  and  separ- 
able, something  added  for  accommodation  which  they 
may  either  keep  up  or  lay  aside  according  to  their  tem- 
porary ideas  of  convenience.  They  consider  it  as  the 
foundation  of  their  whole  Constitution,  with  which  and 
with  every  part  of  which  it  holds  an  indissoluble  union. 
Church  and  State  are  ideas  inseparable  in  their  minds, 
and  scarcely  is  the  one  ever  mentioned  without  mention-* 
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ing  the  other,'  and  he  added,  probably  with   perfei 

truth,  that  in  nttributing  this  lugh  religione  sanctil 
to  the  union  of  Church  and  State  he  faithfully  repp 
rented  the  y«nei'nl  eentiments  of  the  Eneliah  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  suchadoctrine  baa  a  vital  bearin 
on  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  dispose  i 
eccleainalical  property.  The  doctrine  which  ia  no 
most  geneinlly  received  Js  that;  the  property  of  an  Est 
bliehed  Cliurcli,  in  as  far  aa  it  is  derived  from  publ 
sources,  is  ii.ilional  property,  and  that  the  Stat«  has 
right  to  alienate  or  resume  it,  subject  to  the  obiit^atit 
of  compensating  fully  the  life  interests  of  its  miiiistei 
A  doctrine  of  this  kind  was  clearly  implied  in  the  tu 
mirable  chapter  of  Paley  on  '  Religious  Establishment! 
and  in  the  no  less  admirable  article  on  Endowments  i 
serted  by  Turgot  in  the  '  Encycloptedia,'  It  appearB 
have  been  widely,  perhaps  generally,  held  by  the  politic 
classeB  in  England  ; '  and  even  after  the  great  struggi 
of  the  Itef  rmation,  the  power  of  the  State  over  Chun 
property  bad  been  repeatedly  and  sometimes  most  v' 
lently  exeicised.  The  secularisation  of  some  of  " 
richest  benelices  in  Germany  that  followed  the  Pe 


'  '  When  I  entered  life,'  Wil- 
bertoTce  once  wrote,  '  it  is  aato- 
tilghiDg  hi^w  RenertJ  was  tbe  diB- 
poBition  to  BEize  upon  Church 
property.  I  niiied  with  very 
varioas  ciitIi'S,  and  I  oould 
hardly  130  julo  any  company, 
where  tluro  wiia  not  B  clergy- 
man pit'Ei.nl,  without  hearing 
»ome  audi  meusure  propoaed, 
I  am  toLiviti(!«d  that  il  the 
pablio  feeling  bud  not  bMiD  al- 
tered by  our  Bceing  bow  BOon 
every  otlisr  kind  of  plonder 
followed  the  deatmetion  of  tithes 
In  Fnuioe,  our  cle.^       ,.'■'  h* 
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of  Westphalia ;  the  destruction  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland;  the  suppression  of  some  hundreds  of 
monasteries  by  Joseph  II.;  and  the  confiscation  of 
Jesuit  property  by  the  chief  Catholic  Governments  of 
the  Continent,  are  conspicuous  examples.  But  Burke 
treated  the  sale  of  Church  property  in  1789  as  if  it  was 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  confiscation  of  private  pro- 
perty, except  that  it  carried  with  it  the  added  guilt  of 
sacrilege.  Nor  did  he  base  his  argument  to  any  great 
extent  upon  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  that  were 
granted  to  a  portion  of  the  dispossessed  priests.  '  The 
estate  of  the  Church'  he  considered  as  'incorporated 
and  identified  with  the  mass  of  private  property,  of 
which  the  State  is  not  the  proprietor,  either  for  use 
or  dominion,  but  the  guardian  only  and  the  regulator.' 
*  When  once  the  Commonwealth  has  established  the 
estates  of  the  Church  as  property,  it  can  consistently 
hear  nothing  of  the  more  or  the  less.  Too  much  and 
too  little  are  treason  against  property.'  The  act  of 
the  National  Assembly  in  seizing  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty appeared  to  him  a  'dishonest,  perfidious,  and 
cruel  confiscation  of  that  property  which  it  was  their 
first  duty  to  protect,'  and  he  declared  that  the  paper 
money,  which  was  issued  on  the  security  of  this  con- 
fiscated property,  was  'stamped  with  the  indelible 
character  of  sacrilege.' 

For  this  reason,  though  not  for  this  reason  alone,  he 
considered  the  Revolution  in  Prance  a  most  formidable 
blow  to  the  rights  of  property.  It  was  one  of  his  firm 
convictions  that  property  never  can  be  secure  under  a 
representative  Government  in  which  it  does  not  possess 
a  preponderating  power,'  and  the  property  qualification 

*  *  Nothing  is  a  due  and  ada-  Bnt  as  ability  is  a  vigorous  and 

qnate  representation  of  a  State  active  principle,  and  as  proper^ 

&at     dMs    not    represent    its  is  sluggish,  inert,  and  timid,  it 

ability  as  wall  as  its  property,  never  can  be  safe  from  the  invik 
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which  was  exacted  from  the  French  electors  under  their 
new  Constitution  seemed  to  him  wholly  inadequate. 
The  confiscation  of  Church  property,  he  considered  an 
act  of  robbery,  and  the  certain  precursor  of  still  greater 
invasions  of  property.  I  have  quoted  the  passage  from 
his  speech  in  February  1790,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  French  Assembly  for  having  *  laid  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  all  property,  and  consequently  of  all  national 
prosperity,  by  the  principles  they  established  and  the 
example  they  set,  in  confiscating  all  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,'  *  and  in  his  *  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution '  he  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  pre- 
cedent was  likely  to  be  followed,  and  applied  in  turn  to 
other  large  denominations  of  men. 

It  was  not,  he  said,  so  much  the  confiscation  of 
Church  property  that  he  dreaded,  though  this  would  be 
no  trifling  evil.  What  he  feared  was  '  lest  it  should 
ever  be  considered  in  England  as  the  policy  of  a  State 
to  seek  a  resource  in  confiscations  of  any  kind,'  and  lest 
'  one  description  of  citizens  should  be  brought  to  regard 
any  of  the  others  as  their  proper  prey.'    The  danger 


sion  of  ability  unless  it  be  out  of 
all  proportion  predominant  in  the 
representation.  It  most  be  re- 
presented, too,  in  great  masses 
of  acoumnlation,  or  it  is  not 
rightly  protected.  The  character- 
istic essence  of  property  formed 
out  of  the  combined  principles 
of  its  acquisition  and  conserva- 
tion is  to  be  unequal.  The  great 
masses,  therefore,  which  excite 
envy  and  tempt  rapacity  must 
be  oat  of  the  possibility  of 
danger.  There  they  form  a 
natural  rampart  about  the  lesser 
properties  in  all  their  grada- 
tions. The  same  quantity  of 
property  which  is  by  the  natural 
course  of  things  divided  among 


many  has  not  the  same  opera- 
tion. Its  defensive  power  is 
weakened  as  it  is  diffused.  In 
this  diffusion  each  man's  por- 
tion is  less  than  what  in  the 
eagerness  of  his  desires  he  may 
flatter  himself  to  obtain  by  dis- 
sipating the  accumulations  of 
others.  The  plunder  of  the  few 
would  indeed  give  but  a  share 
inconceivably  small  in  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  many,  but  the 
many  are  not  capable  of  making 
this  calculation.'  See,  too,  Azis- 
totle's  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
revolution  in  democracies,  PtU* 
tics,  book  V.  0.  V. 
>  Park  Hisi.  xxviiL  85a 
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seemed  the  more  imminent  as  the  burden  of  national 
debts  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  he  predicted  that 
*  public  debts,  which  at  first  were  a  security  to  Govern- 
ments by  interesting  many  in  the  public  tranquillity, 
were  likely  in  their  e:ccess  to  become  the  means  of  their 
subversion,' 

But,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  he  main- 
tained t^t  the  essential  principles  and  modes  of  reason- 
ing of  a  pure  democracy  were  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  property.  *  If  prescription  be  once  shaken,* 
he  writes,  *  no  species  of  property  is  secure  when  it  once 
becomes  an  object  large  enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity 
of  indigent  power/  But  *  with  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  possession  is  nothing;  law  and  usage  are 
nothing.'  They  *  openly  reprobate  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
scription, which  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  own  lawyers 
tells  us,  with  great  truth,  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature.' 
They  teach  their  followers  *  to  abhor  and  reject  all  feu- 
dality as  the  barbarism  of  tyranny,'  and  the  people  will 
Boon  come  to  recognise  that  '  almost  the  whole  system 
of  landed  property  in  its  origin  is  feudal,'  and  that  the 
origin  of  the  oldest  properties  was  *  the  distribution  of 
the  possessions  of  the  original  proprietors,  made  by  a 
barlMirous  conqueror  to  his  barbarous  instruments.' 

*  The  peasants,'  he  continued,  '  in  all  probability  are 
the  d^cendants  of  these  ancient  proprietors,  Romans  or 
Gauls,  but  if  they  fail  in  any  degree  in  the  titles  which 
they  make  on  the  principles  of  antiquaries  and  lawyers, 
they  retreat  into  the  citadel  of  the  rights  of  men.  There 
they  find  that  men  are  equal,  and  the  Earth,  the  kind 
and  equal  mother  of  all,  ought  not  to  be  monopolised  to 
foster  the  pride  and  luxury  of  any  men  who  by  nature 
are  no  better  than  themselves,  and  who  if  they  do  not 
labour  for  their  bread  are  worse.  They  find  that  by  the 
laws  of  nature  the  occupant  and  subduer  of  the  soil  is 
the  true  proprietor,  that  there  is  no  prescription  against 
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nature,  tliat  tlie  agreements  (where  any  there  are)  which 
have  been  made  with  their  landlords  during  the  time  of 
slavery  are  only  the  effects  of  duress  and  foi-ce,  and  that 
when  the  people  re-entered  into  the  rights  of  men,  these 
agreements  were  made  as  void  as  everything  else  which 
had  been  settled  under  the  prevalence  of  the  old  feudal 
and  aristocratic  tyranny.  ...  As  to  the  title  by  suc- 
cession, they  will  tell  you  that  the  succession  of  those 
who  have  cultivated  the  soil  is  the  true  pedigree  of  pro- 
perty, and  not  rotten  parchments  and  silly  substitutionB; 
that  the  lords  have  enjoyed  their"  usurpation  too  long ; 
and  that  if  they  allow  to  these  lay  monks  any  charitable 
pension,  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  bounty  of 
the  true  proprietor,  who  is  8o  generous  towards  a  false 
claimaut  to  hia  goods.' 

Such  language  has  a  strangely  familiar  sound  to  a 
modem  politician,  but  the  connection  of  nineteenth 
century  socialism  with  the  French  Revolution,  though 
probably  real,  is  not  very  close.  In  the  great  intel- 
lectual and  speculative  movement  of  innovation  that 
preceded  that  Revolution,  there  were  indeed  several 
doctrines  which,  if  pushed  to  their  ultimate  cons&- 
quences,  were  very  unfavourable  to  the  existing  social 
system.  The  doctrine  that  all  morals  spring  from  and 
depend  on  utility,  and  that  therefore  there  can  be  no 
consideration  of  right  in  opposition  to  a  well-ascertained 
and  general  utility  ;  the  doctrine  that  the  State  is  omni- 
potent over  its  members,  and  that  it  is  its  task  and 
duty  to  exert  its  powers  to  raise  them  to  the  highest 
level  of  virtue  and  happiness ;  the  doctrine  that  man 
ifl  essentially  good,  and  that  his  vices  and  misery  are 
mainly  the  result  of  the  social  system  ;  and  finally,  the 
doctrine  that  equality  is  the  supreme  ideal  at  which  the 
legislator  should  aim,  were  all  well  fitted  to  pi-epare  the 
way  for  socialistic  changes.  A  habit  of  mind  was 
widely  diffused,  which  syBtematically  depreciated  c 
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and  prescription,  and  the  great  prominence  which  tha 
writings  of  Plato  and  the  institutions  of  Sparta  had 
obtained  in  political  speculation,  tended  in  the  same 
direction. 

Bat  on  the  whole,  in  the  immense  mass  of  specula- 
tion which  appeared  in  France  in  the  fifty  years  before 
the  Revolution,  there  was  very  little  directed  against  the 
institutions  of  property.     I   have   already   quoted  the 
famous  passage  in  the  *  Discourse  on  Inequality/  in  which 
Rousseau  declared  that  the  earth  and  its  fruits  were 
the  property  of  all,  and  that  the  man  who  first  claimed 
a  portion  of  the  earth  as  his  own  was  the  true  founder  of 
civil  society,  and  the  source  of  innumerable  calamities  to 
mankind.     As  we  have  seen,  however,  this  passage  by 
no  means  represents  the  true  opinions  of  its  author  when 
he  had  arrived  at  his  maturity,  and  it  loses  much  of  its 
significance  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  forms  part  of 
Ml  argument  to  prove  the   superiority  of  savage  to 
civilised  life.     Doctrines  of  a  more  consistently  and 
nolently  socialistic  character  had  been  promulgated  by 
Morelly  in  his  *  Code  of  Nature,'  and  in  one  of  fiie  early 
writings  of  Brissot  de  Warville,  but  neither  of  these 
works  had  much  importance  or  influence.     The  true 
fiither  of  French  socialism  is  Mably,  who,  in  several  of 
lis  writings,  preached  the  necessity  of  a  social  revolution, 
*nd  elaborately  attacked  the  whole  institution  of  pro- 
perty.i    Equality,  he  maintains,  is  the  first  object  at 
whick  the  legislator  should  aim,  but  equality  can  never 
permanently  subsist  where  private  property  is  suffered 
to  accumulate.     The  true  remedy  for  human  ills  is  to  be 
foond  in  a  community  of  goods  such  as  he  supposed  to 
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have  existed  in  Sparta.  Such  a  ^stem,  he  admitted, 
was  no  longer  practicable,  but  Government  can  at  least 
do  much  to  mitigate  the  evil.  lD8t«ad  of  being  intended 
to  protect  the  property  and  the  energies  of  individuals, 
and  to  promote  the  development  of  national  resources, 
it  should  be  its  main  object  to  maintain  the  citizens  in 
an  equality  of  fortune  and  of  position  ;  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  either  of  individual  or  of  national  wealth, 
and  to  extirpate  as  far  as  posedble  from  society  the 
passions  of  ambition  and  avarice.  A  poor  country  with 
few  want«!,  no  luxury  or  art,  and  no  division  of  classes, 
is  the  best,  and  the  legislator  should  always  remember 
that  private  property,  with  the  passions  and  the  ine- 
qualities it  produces,  is  the  supreme  evil  in  the  State. 
He  should  combat  it  systematically  by  severe  laws  of 
Buceession ;  by  sumptuary  laws  crushing  all  luxury  and 
commei-cB ;  by  agrarian  laws  limiting  the  amount  of 
land  which  each  man  may  possess ;  by  a  system  of 
education  discouraging  every  kind  of  luxury  and  ine- 
quality ;  by  imposing  every  trammel  in  his  power  on 
those  natural  superiorities  of  intellect  and  character  that 
enable  some  men  in  the  competitions  of  life  to  outrun 
their  fellows. 

Startling  and  systematic  paradox,  when  accompanied 
by  some  real  literary  ability,  seldom  fails  in  attaining  a 
speedy,  though  transient,  notoriety,  and  tlio  works  of 
Mably  were  very  widely  read  by  the  generation  which 
preceded  and  which  made  the  Revolution.  But  although 
the  violence  of  class  warfare,  and  the  extreme  necessities 
of  the  State,  led  to  some  gigantic  measures  of  confisca- 
tion, and  although  some  of  the  acts  and  language  of  ths 
Convention  were  clearly  socialistic,  the  Revolution  did 
notultimately  turn  in  this  direction.  In  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  it  is  stated  that,  '  property  being  an  inviolable 
and  sacred  right,  no  one  can  be  deprived  of  it  ex«pt 
whea   public  necessity,  legally   established,    eridentlj 
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requires  it,  and  then  only  on  condition  of  a  just  indem« 
xu^  paid  in  advance,'  and  it  would  be  a  great  injustice 
to  the  National  Assembly  to  regard  this  declaration  as 
mere  idle  words.     In  abolishing  the  sale  of  offices,  and 
suppressing  innumerable  functionaries  and  corporations, 
it  fully  recognised   rights  to  indemnity.     It  granted 
450,000,000  livres  for  the  magisterial  posts,  85,000,000 
for  military  employments,  and  52,000,000  for  places  in 
the  King's  household.     It  laid  down  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  repay  the  price  of  every 
purchased  office,  and  to  assume  the  debts  of  every  cor^ 
poration  which  it  suppressed,*  and  it  carried  out  this 
principle  with  an  integrity  which  contrasts  very  favour* 
ably  with  many  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy. 
It  rejected,  as  inconsistent  with   the  public   faith,  a 
proposed  tax  on  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  it 
entirely  abstained  from  the  favourite  socialistic  policy  of 
imposing  excessive  or  confiscating  duties  on  successions.' 
In  judging  its  legislation  about  the  feudal  system,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry, 
redncing  a  great  part  of  France  to  anarchy,  and  making 
the  collection  of  feudal  dues  almost  impossible,  had 
preceded  by  some  weeks  the  famous  sitting  of  August  4. 
That  day  is  perhaps  the  most  glorious  in  the  French 
Bevolution,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  Yioomte  de  Noailles  and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  two 
conspicuous  members  of  the  privileged  orders,  who  took 
the  leading  part  in  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  rights. 
The  Assembly  declared  the  feudal  system  abolished,  but, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  it  distinguished  clearly  the 
rights  that  grew  out  of  ancient  servitude,  or  old  admi- 
nistrative functions  which  were  no  longer  performed, 
from,  those  which  were  of  the  nature  of  property  and 

>  LaferriAre,  HUt  des  PrmctpM,  dea  InatUutioru,  $i  des  Lois]pendcm$ 
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«  Ibid,  pp.44,  45,  47. 
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the  old  exemptions  from  taxation,  the  arbitrary  methods 
of  fixing  contributions,  and  the  abusive  and  wasteful 
system  of  farming  the  revenue.  But  in  the  complete 
social  and  moral  anarchy  that  prevailed,  it  was  found 
scarcely  possible  to  collect  taxes,  and  every  source  of 
revenue  diminished,  while  the  expenditure  was  rapidly 
increasing.  Desperate  attempts  were  made  to  borrow ; 
but  though  Necker  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  finances, 
the  credit  of  the  country  was  gone.  In  August  1789 
two  separate  loans,  one  of  thirty  and  the  other  of  eighty 
millions,  were  deoreed,  but  they  proved  almost  absolute 
failures.  Necker  then  proposed,  as  the  only  hope,  an 
extraordinary  contribution,  amounting  to  a  fourth  of  the 
revenue  of  each  citizen  ;  but  although  this  brought  in 
something,  it  proved  wholly  inadequate.  Bankruptcy, 
complete  or  partial,  was  spoken  of,  and  there  were 
abundant  precedents  for  it  in  the  monarchy.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  the  public  faith  had  been  violated 
no  less  than  fifty-six  times  between  Henry  IV.  and  the 
Revolution.*  But  the  A^ssembly  protested  strongly  and 
earnestly  against  such  a  course,  and  it  was  as  the  one 
possible  alternative,  that  it  appropriated  the  ecclesiastical 
property  and  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  compensating 
the  clergy  by  salaries,  and  the  King  by  a  very  liberal 
civil  list.* 

These  are  not  the  proceedings  of  a  Legislature  that 
was  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  property.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  under  the  assemblies  that  followed,  the 
prospect  rapidly  darkened.  Enormous  mob  outrages 
unpunished  and  even  uncensured;  enormous  and  al- 
most indiscriminate  confiscations;  laws  of  maximum 
r^olating  the  prices  of  commodities ;  a  forced  paper 


*  Taine,  L*Aneien  RiQime^  p.      tion^  pp.  195-199 ;  Laferridre,ppb 
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>  Babaoft*  Pricu  de  laBivokh 
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currency,  reducing  to  a  amatl  fraction  all  ancient  debts; 

forced  loans ;  requiaitions  on  the  rich,  and  the  plunder 
of  all  charitable,  literary,  or  educational  corporations, 
fill  the  later  history  of  the  Revolution;  and  much  of  the 
language  of  Robespierre  and  of  eome  of  his  colleagues, 
as  well  as  the  conspiracy  of  Babiruf,  ahow  clearly  the 
influence  of  the  socialistic  element.  That  element, 
however,  proved  transitory.  It  was  never  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  violence  of  civil  war,  tlie  necessities  of 
a  country  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest  against  foreign 
enemies,  and  the  hatred  of  the  rich  as  an  anti-revolution- 
ary class,  inspii-ed  the  violences  of  the  Revolution  much 
more  than  any  deliberate  negation  of  the  legitimacy  of 
private  property.  The  codes  of  law  that  have  sprung 
out  of  the  Revolution  recognised  the  sanctity  of  property 
and  the  stringency  of  contracts  at  least  as  fully  as  the 
codes  of  the  ancient  monarchy ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
anticipations  of  Burke,  the  Revolution  which  has  de- 
stroyed, enfeebled,  or  remodelled  almost  all  French 
inetitutions,  has  not  permanently  injured  either  French 
credit,  French  industry,  or  French  property. 

The  causes  of  this  fact  form  a  matter  of  curious  and 
importantinquiry,  but  the  more  prominent  may,  I  think, 
be  easily  ascertained.  On  no  other  subject  is  the  con- 
servative sentiment  so  powerful  and  so  sensitive  as  in 
the  protection  of  property.  On  most  political  questions, 
great  multitudes  of  quiet  and  moderate  men  exhibit  aa 
habitual  languor,  which  too  often  enables  fanatical 
minorities  and  dexterous  leaders  to  carry  measui'es  that 
are  quite  opposed  to  the  genuine  senee  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation ;  while  many  others  throw  their  infiuenca 
into  great  movements  of  change,  with  a  careless  and 
unreflecting  levity  they  would  never  have  displayed  oa 
any  matter  directly  affecting  their  private  interests. 
But  when  the  rights  of  property  are  touched,  tbese  in- 
terests are  at  once  alarmed.     The  indifference  and  tlie 
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levity  in  a  great  measure  disappear,  and  an  unwonted 
spirit  of  earnestness  and  caution  is  aroused.  In  France 
there  was  a  strong  bulwark  of  resistance  in  the  great 
multitude  of  small  owners  of  land.  The  extent  to  which 
peasant  proprietors  had  already  multiplied,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  unknown  in  England  until 
the  publication  in  1792  of  Arthur  Young's  Tour;  and 
Burke,  though  in  general  singularly  well-informed  about 
the  social  condition  of  France,  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  ignorant  of  it.*  This  class  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  great  masses  of  Church  and  royal 
property  thrown  into  the  market  at  the  Revolution,  and 
by  the  extension  of  the  law  of  equal  division.  At  the 
same  time,  the  sense  of  property  among  them  was 
greatly  intensified  by  the  simplification  of  titles,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  confused,  divided,  and  imperfect 
ownership  growing  out  of  the  feudal  system.  The  de- 
struction of  the  feudal  obligations,  as  it  was  actually 
accomplished,  was  in  many  instances  an  act  of  the  most 
barefaced  robbery.  A  crowd  of  money  rights,  which 
had  been  for  ages  sold  and  purchased  under  the  full 
sanction  of  the  law,  and  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
most  legitimate  contracts,  were  swept  away  without 
compensation.  But  one  of  the  results  was  the  creation 
of  a  large  class  who,  themselves  enjoying  absolute  and 


*  I  infer  this  not  only  from  the 
silence  of  Barke,  but  also  from 
his  statement  that  *  the  general 
drcnlAtaon  of  property,  and  in 
partiooUur  the  mutual  converti- 
bility of  land  into  money,  and  of 
money  into  land,*  was  less  in 
Franoe  than  in  England.  In 
another  passage  of  his  Reflex 
Hans  he  says  ^t  the  compara- 
tive wealth  of  France  was  not 
only  maoh  inferior  to  that  ol 


England,  but  was  also  '  not  so 
equal  in  the  distribution,  nor  so 
ready  in  the  circulation/  Henry 
Swinburne,  who  travelled  from 
Bayonne  to  Marseilles  in  1776, 
and  published  his  travels  in 
1785,  noticed  the  passion  of  the 

Seople  of  Bigorre  for  purchasing 
ttle  plots  of  land  out  of  their 
earnings,  and  their  proneness  to 
run  into  debt  for  that  purpose. 
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undivided  property,  exhibited  the  instincts  of  proprietors 
in  their  utmost  intensity.  This  ciasB  was  much  in- 
creased at  a  later  period,  by  the  wide  ditfusioa  of  small 
portions  of  the  obligations  of  the  national  debt.  Revo- 
lutionary and  anarchical  doctrines  relating  to  property 
have  again  and  again  risen  to  the  surface,  but  the  Imow- 
ledge  that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  French  people 
are  always  ready,  if  the  rights  of  property  are  serioualy 
menaced,  to  throw  themselves  for  protection  into  the 
arms  of  a, military  despotism,  has  hitherto  proved  a 
sufficient  check  upon  socialistic  tendencies  in  France. 

In  estimating  the  relations  of  the  French  Revolution 
to  other  countries,  the  language  of  Burke  was  much 
more  moderate  than  it  afterwards  became.  He  admitted 
'■"fully  that  thh  English  party  which  sympathised  with 
the  Revolution  was  a  email  one,  and  one  of  the  beat 
known  passages  in  the  '  H«flections  '  is  that  contrasting 
the  half-dozen  grasshoppers  which  make  the  field  ring 
with  their  importunate  clink,  with  the  herds  of  great 
cattle  that  chew  the  cud  iu  silence  under  the  shelter  of 
the  British  Oak.  He  maintained,  however,  that  the 
beginnings  of  disoi-der  were  very  lately  even  more 
feeble  iu  France.  The  woi-ld  was  in  the  presence  of 
*  a  revolution  of  "entimenta,  manners,  and  moral 
opinions,'  and  such  a  revolution  could  not  be  confined 
to  one  country.  '  France  has  always  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced manners  in  England  ;  and  when  your  fountain 
is  choked  up,  the  stream  ^11  not  run  long  and  not  tun 
clear  with  us,  or  perhaps  with  any  nation.'  '  Of  all 
things  IVisdom  is  the  most  terrified  with  epidemical 
fanaticism,  because  of  all  enemies  it  is  that  against 
which  she  ia  the  least  able  to  furnish  any  kind  of  p»- 
source.'  It  was  idle  to  say  that  French  affairs  did  not 
concern  Englishmen,  when  they  were  steadily  and  pei^ 
sistently  held  up  as  a  model.  Nor  was  this  a  merely 
spontaneous    and   unforced   admiratwn.     One   of   tbe 
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characteristic  features  of  the  new  French  fanaticism 
was  its  proselytising  spirit.  *They  have  societies  to  ^ 
<»bal  and  correspond  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  tenets.  The  Republic  of  Beme,  one 
of  the  happiest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  best 
governed  countries  upon  earth,  is  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects at  the  destruction  of  which  they  aim.  I  am  told 
they  have  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  sowing  there 
the  seeds  of  discontent.*  They  are  busy  throughout 
Germany;  Spain  and  Italy  have  not  been  untried. 
England  is  not  left  out  of  the  comprehensive  scheme 
of  their  malignant  charity,  and  in  England  we  find  those 
who  stretch  out  their  arms  to  them.' 

The  abstract  I  have  now  given  of  the  contents  of 
the  *  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution '  has  extended 
to  considerable,  and  I  fear  somewhat  tedious,  length, 
but  it  is  not,  I  think,  disproportioned  to  its  historical 
importance.  '  The  first  considerable  check,'  wrote  the 
French  writer  Dumont,  '  that  was  given  to  the  general 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  came  from 
the  fiaimous  publication  of  Burke ;  when  he  attacked, 
himself  entirely  alone,  the  gigantic  force  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  represented  these  new  legislators,  in  the  midst 
of  all  their  power  and  glory,  as  maniacs  who  could  only 
destroy  everything  and  produce  nothing.'  Very  few 
books  have  ever  combined  s^  remarkably  the  wide  and 
rapid  popularity  of  a  successful  political  pamphlet  with 
the  enduring  influence  of  a  standard  poUticsJ  treatise. 
With  the  doubtful  exception  of  Swift's  *  Conduct  of  the 
Allies/ it  had  probably  a  greater  immediate  efiect  on 
political  opinion  than  any  other  English  work  of  the 


*  Burke's     Btatement    about      wr  la  Destruction  d$  la  Ligus 
Berne  in  folly  corroborated  hf      Hclvitiguet  oh.  ii. 
MftUei  da  Fan,  EsMoi  Historiqus 
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eighteenth  century.  With  the  esoeption  of  'Tho 
"Wealth  of  Nations,'  no  other  English  book  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  so  deeply  and  permanently 
influenced  the  modes  of  thought  of  Berioua  political 
thinkers.  Within  the  year  of  its  publication  about 
19,000  copies  were  sold  in  England  and  about  13,000 
in  France,  and  the  number  of  English  copies  sold  soon 
rose  to  30,000,  It  became  the  main  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  every  political  circle,  and  it  rarely  fmled 
to  produce  violent  feeEngs  either  of  admiration  or 
dislike. 

In  the  upper  circles,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  it  was,  in  general,  received  with  unbonnded 
enthusiasm.  The  King  spoke  of  it  with  the  warmest 
admiration,  and  himself  distributed  several  copies ;  and 
messages  or  letters  of  approval  soon  poured  in  to  tho 
author  from  the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Pilnitz,  from 
Catherine  of  Russia,  from  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  from 
the  French  Princes,  from  some  of  the  leading  memhere 
of  the  French  clergj'.  His  own  University  of  Dublin 
conferred  on  Burke  an  honorary  degree ;  an  address 
expressive  of  admiration  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
graduates  of  Oxford ;  and  among  the  many  private 
persons  who  warmly  applauded  the  work  were  (ribbon 
and  Reynolds.  In  Whig  circles,  however,  a  depp  divi- 
sion of  opinion  was  alj-eady  shown.  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Fitzwiiliam,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  Montagu,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  old  Rockingham  connection,  expressed 
their  full  approbation  of  the  principles  of  the  work,  and 
among  younger  men  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  was  emphatic  on 
the  same  side.  On  the  other  bond  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Francis,  Erskine,  and  Grey,  regarded  the  work  with 
unconcealed  dislike.  Fox  not  oiJy  expressed  in  privato 
hia  entire  disapprobation  of  it,  but  even  declared  that 
in  point  of  composition  it  was  the  worst  which  Burka 
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had  ever  produced; '  and  as  early  as  December  1790 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  clearly  saw  in  the  leaning  of  Pox 
towards  Sheridan  and  in  his  alienation  from  Burke  the 
agn  of  the  approaching  disruption  of  the  Whig  party.* 
In  the  Radical  party  there  was  a  moment  of  constema- 
tion,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  attendance  at  the 
revolutionary  clubs  for  a  time  greatly  fell  off,  but  a 
host  of  pens  were  soon  employed  in  answering  Burke. 
Among  his  opponents  were  Priestley,  Price,  Mrs.  Mac- 
aulay,  and  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  but  the  only  answers 
which  made  any  considerable  impression  were  the 
•  Vindiciffi  Gallic®,'  which  was  the  earliest  and  one  of 
the  best  works  of  Mackintosh,  and  the  *  Rights  of  Man,* 
which  was  the  most  popular  work  of  Paine. 

But  though  the  subject  was  rapidly  becoming  the 
main  topic  of  political  discussion  in  the  country,  it  was 
BtiU  kept  in  a  great  degree  out  of  Parliament.     As  we 
We  already  seen,  in  the  early  session  of  1790  it  was 
not  Burke  but  Pox  who  had  introduced  it,  and  the  one 
great  speech  in  which  Burke  had  stated  his  views  on 
the  subject,  cannot  be  accused  of  recklessness  or  vio- 
lence.   Parliament  was   dissolved   in  the  autumn  of 
1790,  and  the  new  Parliament  met  on  November  25. 
^  the  short  session  between  its  first  meeting  and  the 
Chrigtmas  holidays,  no  allusion  appears  to  have  been 
OMde  to  French  affairs.     The  difficulties  with   Spain 
»Dd  with  Tippoo  Sahib  were  the  chief  subjects  of  dis- 
cusrion,  and  Fox,  Burke,  and  Pitt  contended  side  by 
>,  and  with  triumphant  ability,  for  the  doctrine  that 


'  See  a  letter   of  Burke,  in 

Udj  MiDto*8   Life  of   Sir  G. 

EUiot,  L  865-868,  and  Burke's 

Cmespondmc^^    iii.    171,    172. 

io  the  famotis  debate  on  May  6, 

J791,  Fox  ntd  that  as  soon  as 

Binke's  book  oa  the  French  Be- 


Yolution  was  pablished,  *  he  con- 
demned that  book  both  in  pablio 
and  private,  and  every  one  o( 
the  doctrines  it  contained.'  ParL 
Hist,  xxix.  389. 

*  Lady  Minto*s  Lif$  o/  Sir  &» 
Elliot,  L  868^70. 
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the  impeachment  of  Hastings  was  not  terminated  by  a 

dissolution. 

This  impeacliDieiit  and  the  French  Revolution  now 
almost  equally  divided  the  attention  of  Borke.  I-Vom 
the  time  when  the  events  of  October  5  and  6,  1789, 
had  made  the  French  King  a  virtual  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  democracy,  the  movement  of  revolution 
had  been  advancing  with  terrible  energy  towards  ita 
goal.  The  National  Aesembly  as  well  as  the  King  bad 
been  transferred  from  Versaillea  to  Paris,  and  it  was 
now  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  intimidation  of  the  clubs 
and  of  the  mob.  Soon  after  the  outrageona  scenes  of 
October  6  and  6,  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  most 
respectable  members,  including  Mounier,  Lnlly  ToUen- 
dal,  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  seceded  in  disgust,  and 
power  fell  more  and  more  into  the  most  violent  hands. 
Measure  after  measure  was  pushed  on  with  a  feverish 
haste,  blotting  out  all  the  institutions,  traditions,  and 
characteristics  of  ancient  Prance.  The  privileges  en- 
joyed by  particular  provinces  in  matters  of  taxation 
had  been  already  abolished,  but  now  the  ancient  divi- 
sions of  the  provinces,  with  their  names,  laws,  orga- 
nisations, usages,  customs,  and  infinite  diversities  of 
administration,  were  all  swept  oway.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  reorganised  on  a  plan  of  perfect  unifonnity  in 
eighty-three  departments,  divided  symmetrically  into 
districts,  cantons,  and  municipalities,  governed  by  an 
entirely  new  set  of  administrative  and  judicial  instit.u- 
tions.  Functionaries  of  almost  every  order  were  made 
elective,  and  the  basis  of  the  whole  fabric  was  an  elec- 
toral body  comprising  all  Frenchmen,  except  domestics, 
who  were  twenty-live  years  of  age,  who  had  resided  in 
one  district  for  a  year,  and  who  paid  direct  ta:iatioti  to 
the  value  of  three  days'  labour.  T^e  old  Parliaments, 
which  had  for  centuries  played  so  great  a  part  in  French 
history,  were  destroyed.     The  Judges  were  made  ten** 
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porary  and  elective.  The  clergy,  who  had  shown  them« 
selves  imbued  with  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  age  to  a 
degree  which  those  who  know  the  spirit  of  their  sue* 
cessors  find  it  difficult  to  realise ;  who  had  so  readily 
abandoned  their  privilegOB  in  taxation ;  who  had  been 
the  first  of  the  privileged  orders  to  join  the  commons 
in  the  States-General ;  and  who,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  had  consented  with  signal  gene- 
rosity to  ike  abolition  of  their  tithes,  soon  found  that 
they  had  gained  nothing  by  their  policy.  They  ceased 
to  be  a  separate  corporation  in  the  State.  Their  Church 
property  was  seized  and  sold,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
the  position  of  mere  salaried  functionaries.  The  monas- 
teries were  abolished.  Monastic  vows  were  forbidden, 
and  soon  the  *  civil  constitution '  drove  the  clergy  to 
the  alternative  of  abandoning  either  their  cures  or  their 
allegiance  to  the  Pope. 

This  measure  was  not,  it  is  true,  altogether  unpre- 
cedented in  its  general  character,  for  it  boi'e  a  striking 
leaemblance  to  the  legislation  of  Joseph  II.  in  Austria. 
The  State  by  its  own  authority  diminished  the  number 
of  bishoprics,  rearranged  the  dioceses  in  accordance  with 
the  new  division  of  departments,  made  the  bishops  and 
car6s  eligible  by  the  same  electors  as  the  members  of 
the  National  Assembly,  forbade  the  newly  elected 
bishops  to  demand  their  confirmation  from  the  Pope, 
aud  finally  exacted  from  the  clergy  an  oath  of  adhesion 
to  a  constitution  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  their  Church.  Out  of  138  bishops  only 
four  consented  to  take  it.  Out  of  70,000  priests  46,000 
were  deprived  of  their  cures,'  and  a  great  schism  divided 
France.  The  nobles  had  lost  their  privileges,  their 
political  power,  and  their  feudal  revenues.  It  was  de- 
creed that  there  should  be  no  longer  any  distinction  of 


Hi$t.  d$  la  HivoUUkm,  I  287,  238. 
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orders  jn  France,  and  all  titiea  were  forbidden.  The 
great  commercial  companies  were  dissolved,  and  the 
first  steps  were  taken  in  the  legislation  for  the  equal 
division  of  succesaiona. 

The  moral  authority  of  the  King  bad  been  totally 
destroyed  by  successful  revolts,  and  although  the  As- 
sembly sincerely  desired,  to  maintain  the  monarchical 
constitution  of  the  Government,  it  had  left  him  scarcely 
a  shadow  of  his  influence.  He  was  deprived  of  almost 
all  patronage,  of  alt  initiative  in  legislation,  of  the  right 
of  pardon,  of  the  right  of  dissolving  the  Assembly. 
His  ministers  were  excluded  from  llie  Assembly,  and 
superseded  in  their  chief  administrative  functions  by 
committees  appointed  by  it.  The  King  could  only  de- 
clare peace  or  war  in  accordance  with  its  decrees.  His 
veto  on  its  proceedings  was  limited  to  two  Legislatures. 
At  the  same  time  the  condemnation  of  the  hereditary 
principle  and  the  destruction  of  all  the  natural  bul- 
warks of  the  throne  had  made  him  a  manifest  anomaly 
in  the  State,'  while  the  disorganisation  of  tiie  regular 
army  and  the  creation  of  a  great  democratic  force 
wholly  independent  of  the  Crown  tad  deprived  him  of 
every  element  of  power.  Even  the  right  of  command- 
ing the  army  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  new 
municipal  bodies.* 

what  BoeTer  existing  in  the  mind! 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  EolitKiy, 
un»upportei).  anomaloiis  tbinK. 
Biicke'B  Correspondtnct,  iii.ai3. 
■  To  think  of  the  poasibilitj  of 
the  exialeDce  ot  a  permanent 
and  hereditary  tojnUly  wbem 
nothing  elee  is  hereditary  or  per- 
maDSDl  ID  point  either  o(  par- 
Bonal  or  eorporale  dignity,  ii  » 
ruinous  DhJmBra.'  '  Relti>rkaoit 
the  Poliarol  the  Allies.'  Bnrka'l 
Worfa,  vii,  180. 
'  Bjbri,  pp.  W,  127,  198. 


'  '  Corporationa  nbicih  have  k 
perpevuiU  succesBJon.  iind  here- 
ditarj  noblcEBe  trho  theinaelveB 
eiiat  hj  Biiccceaion.  are  the  true 
Kuardians  of  munarchicul  Buccee- 
Bion.  On  Buoh  orders  and  in- 
stitutions alone  an  hereditary 
monarch;  can  stand.    Whereall 
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combined  with  an; 
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It  ifl  straDge  to  look  back  and  remember  how  lately 
the  Sovereign,  who  was  now  so  impotent,  had  been,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  and  of  the  people,  the  absolute 
ruler  of  France,  the  sole  initiator  of  legislation,  the 
sole  source  of  political  power.  The  States-General 
could  only  be  convened  by  his  free  will,  and  he  was 
fully  authorised  by  the  precedents  of  French  history 
to  regard  them  as  a  mere  consultative  body  which  had 
no  legislative  power  except  by  his  concession.  As  late 
as  the  end  of  1788  Necker  in  his  report  to  the  King 
had  declared  that  *  it  would  never  enter  into  the  mind 
of  the  Third  Estate  to  diminish  the  seigneurial  and 
honorary  prerogatives  that  distinguish  the  first  two 
orders  in  their  properties  and  their  persons.'  In  the 
royal  declaration  of  June  23,  1789,  the  King  had  for- 
mally announced  that  all  properties  without  exception 
mast  be  respected,  and  that  under  the  name  of  property 
were  comprised  tithes  and  all  the  feudal  and  seigneurial 
rights  and  obligations,  all  the  useful  and  honorary  pre- 
rogatives, attached  to  lands  or  fiefs  or  belonging  to 
persons.  The  complex  and  balanced  Constitution  of 
the  States-General,  as  it  had  existed  in  1614,  seemed 
to  contain  ample  guarantees  that  the  change  from  an 
absolute  to  a  representative  Government  would  pro- 
ceed with  a  measured  and  orderly  course.  Under  such 
a  Constitution  the  new  Assembly  would  be  like  one  of 
those  engines  which  are  intended  to  descend  by  a  steep 
declivity  from  the  mountain  to  the  plain,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  elaborate  and  powerful  machinery  to  regu- 
late and  moderate  their  course.  But  the  rope  had 
snapped.  The  springs  had  broken,  llie  whole  ma- 
chinery of  control  had  given  way,  and  it  was  now 
hurrying  on  with  a  speed  which  no  power  could  check. 
The  Thud  Order  had  dominated  and  absorbed  the  two 
others.  The  Assembly,  which  was  cx)nvoked  to  give  a 
moral  support  to  the  Grown,  had  destroyed  the  royal 
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prerogatives ;  it  had  set  aside  tlie  inatructioas  of  its 
conatituenia ;  it  b:id  by  its  own  will  prolonged  ita  tenar© 
of  power ;  it  h^  usurped  the  whole  authority,  it  had 
transformed  the  wiiole  political  character  of  the  State. 

All  the  old  orders,  corporations,  tribunals,  customs, 
checks  and  counterpoises,  heterogeneous  and  complex 
forma  of  administration  that  bad  surrounded  and  re- 
stricted the  most  absolute  sovereigns,  had  in  a  few 
months  been  swept  away  by  the  resistless  energy  of  one 
democratic  chamber,  and  all  compromise  and  partition 
of  power  had  been  rejected.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
King  at  the  very  outset  of  the  movement  bad  agreed  to 
accord  to  the  States-General  the  functions  of  acomplete 
legislative  body,  with  annual  meetings  and  a  complete 
control  of  the  purse ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  nobles  bad 
formally  renounced  their  exemptions  from  taxation,  bad 
welcomed  the  opening  to  all  classes  of  the  higher  grades 
in  the  army,  and  had  shown  themselves  on  Auguet  4 
perfectly  willing  to  abandon  one  class  of  their  feudal 
rights  and  to  accept  a  reasonable  commutation  for  the 
rest ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  had  abandoned  all 
their  priviJegea  relating  to  taxation,  had  consented  to 
the  entire  abolition  of  their  tithes,  and  bad  offered  to 
raise  a  loan  of  400  millions  for  the  State,  if  their  other 
property  was  maintained.  All  this,  together  with  a 
complete  system  of  provincial  aelf-govemment,  might 
have  been  obtained  without  violence  or  revolution,  but 
all  this  proved  insufficient.  In  a  few  months  the  iueti- 
tutions,  traditions,  and  governing  maxims  of  centuries 
had  been  overthrown.  In  the  total  destruction  of  the 
political  power  of  the  King,  of  the  privileged  orders, 
of  the  Parliaments,  and  of  all  provincial  corporations, 
authority  seemed  whoUy  concentrated  in  one  great,  un- 
manageable assembly ;  but  behind  that  assembly  wore 
the  Jacobin  clubs,  which  were  multiplying  rapidly  in 
every   port  of  France;  the   PariE  mobs,   wbich  wew 
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threatening  the  more  moderate  deputies,  and  shrieking 
their  orders  from  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly ;  the 
new  elective  and  almost  independent  councils  of  inex- 
perienced men,  which  were  springing  up  in  every  part 
of  France,  pushed  on  by  fierce  democratic  passions  and 
burning  to  realise  the  conceptions  of  Rousseau. 

Much,  however,  was  done  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly which  was  of  great  and  permanent  value,  and 
which  has  remained  unchanged  through  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  French  Governments.  The  abolition  of  the 
feudal  system  with  its  manifold  and  intolerable  abuses 
proved  the  first  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  France, 
The  laws  which  abolished  all  religious  disqualifications 
and  all  exemptions  from  taxation,  which  opened  all  civil 
and  military  employments  to  all  Frenchmen,  which 
emancipated  trade  and  industry  and  labour  from  the 
countless  restrictions  and  monopolies  that  encumbered 
them,  and  which  remitted  some  of  the  taxes  that  were 
most  wasteful,  and  most  oppressive  to  the  poor,  were 
measures  of  incontestable  value.  The  Assembly  was 
full  of  able  lawyers,  and  its  reforms  in  the  judicial  in« 
stitutions  were  of  great  importance,  and  carried  out 
some  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  Voltaire  and 
Beccaria.  The  scandalous  abuses  of  the  sale  of  judicial 
as  of  other  oflBces,  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  ditierent  provinces, 
the  exceptional  tribunals  by  which  the  King  could  with- 
draw cases  from  the  ordinary  law  courts,  the  shameful 
privileges  which  gave  the  upper  orders  lighter  penalties 
for  crime,  all  disappeared.  The  same  system  of  law  was 
now  established  through  the  whole  of  France,  and  it  was 
enacted  that  all  privilege  in  matters  of  jurisdiction  should 
cease,  and  that  all  citizens  without  distinction  should  plead 
before  the  same  tribunals  and  in  the  same  form,  and 
should  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties.  The  admirable 
institution  of  the   ^juge  de   paix'  greatly  diminished 
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litigation.  Jurira  were  introduced  into  criminal  cases. 
It  was  provided  that  the  reasons  of  every  judgment 
ehould  be  fully  set  forth.  Confiscation  of  goods,  and 
penalties  inflicting  degradation  on  the  family  of  the 
culprit,  were  abolished.  Corporal  punishment  was  no 
longer  admitted  into  the  military  code. 

It  is  idle  to  question  the  value  of  these  reforms,  but 
many  of  tliem  might  easily  have  been  attained  without 
revolution,  and  the  othera  were  dearly  purchased  by  the 
fatal  enfeeblement  of  the  great  pillars  of  order  in  the 
State.  [Through  the  whole  country  anarchy  was  rapidly 
spreading,  and  it  was  anarchy  intensified  by  famine. 
The  revolt  of  the  peasants  against  the  nobles,  which 
seemed  for  a  time  to  have  diminished,  broke  out  again 
with  i-edoubled  violence.  From  almost  all  parts  of 
France  came  accounts  of  the  plunder  and  destruction  of 
country  houses  ;  of  the  refnsal  of  peasants  to  pay  rents 
or  any  of  those  feudal  dues  which  the  Assembly  had 
reserved  for  future  compensation ;  of  fierce  conflicts 
between  the  supporters  of  the  old  and  new  order  of 
things  ;  of  the  revival  of  ancient  feuds  and  piissioos, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  order  and  subordinationt] 
The  events  of  the  last  months  had  spread  a  vague  anff 
unwonted  agitation  through  classes  which  bad  very 
rarely  been  touched  by  any  political  emotion,  and  the 
French  peasants  were  now  as  passionate  supporters  of 
the  Revolution  as  any  of  the  worshippere  of  the  '  Contrat 
Social.'  For  forms  of  government  and  speculative 
politics  they  cared  nothing,  but  they  hated  tithes ;  they 
hated  the  feudal  system  with  an  intensity  which  neither 
the  privileged  classes  nor  the  literary  politicians  had 
ever  understood,  and  their  instinct  of  acquisition  wa« 
aroused  to  the  utmost.  They  had  seen  with  astonish- 
ment a  great  part  of  their  burdens  suddenly  removed. 
They  were  told  that  the  feudal  system  was  abolished, 
and  they  were  resolved  that  like  the  system  of  tithes  ik 
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should  be  abolished  absolutely  and  without  compensation* 
The  Revolution  in  their  eyes  meant  simply  the  cessation 
of  all  the  dues  and  services  to  which  they  were  liable, 
and  with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  institutions 
and  customs  under  which  they  had  grown  up,  all  their 
landmarks  of  authority  and  of  morals  had  disappeared. 
LThe  landed  gentry  were  for  the  most  part  ruined,  and 
multitudes  were  tiying  persecuted  and  panic-stricken  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  towns  or  in  foreign  lands.  In  the 
beginning  of  1790  six  thousand  estates  were  said  to 
have  been  in  the  market,  and  they  could  find  no  pur- 
chasers.^ The  great  emigration  of  the  nobles  had 
already  begun.  Some  had  gone  with  the  Prince  de 
Cond6  in  July  and  many  others  after  October  6,  and  it 
was  already  known  that  a  large  party  were  imploring 
foreign  princes  and  especially  the  German  Emperor  to 
take  arms  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  of  I^Yancel] 
In  November  1790  Morris  wrote  to  Washington: 
•The  country  I  now  inhabit,  on  which  so  many  other 
countries  depend,  having  sunk  to  absolute  nothingness, 
has  derang^  the  general  state  of  things  in  every 
quarter.  .  .  .  This  unhappy  country,  bewildered  in  the 
pursuit  of  metapliysical  whimsies,  presents  to  our  moral 
view  a  mighty  ruin.  .  .  .  The  Sovereign  humbled  to 
the  level  of  a  beggar's  pity,  without  resources,  without 
authority,  without  a  friend.  The  Assembly  at  once  a 
master  and  a  slave,  new  in  power,  wild  in  theory,  raw 
in  practice.  It  engrosses  all  functions  though  incapable 
of  exercising  any,  and  has  taken  from  this  fierce,  fero- 
cious people  every  restraint  of  religion. and  of  respect. 
Sole  executors  of  the  law,  and  therefore  supreme  judges 
of  its  propriety,  each  district  measures  out  its  obedience 
by  its  widies,  and  the  great  interests  of  the  whole,  split 
op  into  firactional  morsels,  depend  on  momentary  impulse 

>  Annual  B§giiier,  1790,  p.  ISL 
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and  ignorant  caprice.  Such  a  etate  of  things  cannob 
last.  But  how  will  it  end  ?  .  ,  .  One  thing  only  seems 
to  be  tolerably  ascertained — that  the  glorious  oppoi^ 
tunity  is  lost,  and  (for  this  time  at  least)  the  Revolution 
has  failed.  .  .  .  But  I  think  from  the  chaos  of  opiuiou 
and  the  conflict  of  its  jarring  elements  a  new  order  will 
at  length  arise  which,  though  in  some  degree  the  child 
of  chance,  may  not  be  less  productive  of  human  happi- 
ness than  the  forethought  provisions  of  human  specula- 
tion.' ' 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  English  admirers  of  the 
French  Kevolution  was,  however,  still  anquaUfied,  and 
they  admired  it  with  no  mere  speculative  or  Platonic 
devotion.  It  was  as  a  lesson  to  Englishmen  that  Price 
and  Priestley  especially  praised  it,  and  Mackintosh  de- 
clared that  the  one  point  on  which  its  friends  and  ene- 
mies were  agreed,  was  that  its  influence  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  France,  but  must  pt-oduce  important  changes  in 
the  general  state  of  Europe.*  This  brilliant,  conscientious, 
and  on  most  subjects  moderate  writer,  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  though  '  the  grievances  of  England  did  not  at 
present  justify  a  change  by  violence,'  '  they  were  in  a 
rapid  progress  to  that  fatial  state,'  and  he  declared  that,' 
'  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  French 
Revolutionists,  the  friends  of  freedom  must  ever  con- 
sider them  as  the  authors  of  the  greatest  attempt  that 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  cause  of  man.' '  By  far 
the  most  popular  answer  to  Burke  was  Paine's  '  HightS 
of  Man,'  of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in  the 
beginning  of  1791,  and  this  work  was  throughout  a 
comparison  of  the  French  and  English  theories  of 
government,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  former. 
Burke,  Paine  said,  had  done  real  service  in  exhuming 
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the  servile  language  of  the  authors  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  for  he  had  shown  how  little  the  rights  of  men 
were  then  understood,  and  how  absurdly  the  English 
Revolution  had  been  overrated.  It  would  now,  how- 
ever, soon  find  its  level.  *  It  is  already  on  the  wane, 
eclipsed  by  the  enlarging  orb  of  reason  and  the  lumi- 
nous Revolutions  of  America  and  France.'  The  time 
would  soon  come  when  *  mankind  would  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  a  country  calling  itself  free  would  send  to 
Holland  for  a  man  and  clothe  him  with  power,  on  pur- 
pose to  put  themselves  in  fear  of  him,  and  give  him 
almost  a  million  sterling  a  year  for  leave  to  submit 
themselves  and  their  posterity  like  bondmen  and  bond- 
women for  ever.'  *  Everything,'  he  continues,  *  in  the 
English  Government  appears  to  me  the  reverse  of  what 
it  ought  to  be,'  and  he  proceeded  to  show  how  the  true 
model  for  Englishmen  was  the  new  French  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  contrast  its  provisions,  clause  by  clause, 
with  the  corruption  and  injustice  of  the  English  one. 

In  France,  he  says,  every  man  who  pays  a  tax  of 
oxty  sous  a  year  has  a  vote ;  the  number  of  representa- 
tives bears  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  number  of  electors ; 
the  National  Assembly  is  to  be  elected  every  two 
years;  game  laws  and  monopolies  are  abolished;  no 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  is  suffered  to  be 
an  officer  of  the  Government,  a  placeman,  or  pensioner ; 
the  ri^t  of  making  peace  or  war  has  been  taken  from 
the  King  and  vested  with  the  nation ;  all  titles  and  other 
aristocpatic  privileges  have  been  extinguished;  tithes 
have  been  put  an  end  to ;  liberty  of  conscience  has 
^n  established,  not  as  a  matter  of  toleration  but  as 
of  universal  right ;  and  while  the  King  is  still  retained 
as  an  official,  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  nation  itself 
^  been  fully  and  formally  acknowledged.  *  Much  is 
^  he  learned  from  the  French  Constitution.  Con- 
quest and  tyranny  transplanted  themselves  with  William 
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the  Conqueror  from  Normandy  into  England,  and  the 
counlry  ia  yet  disfigured  with  the  marks.  May,  then, 
the  example  of  all  France  contribute  to  regenerate  a 
freedom  which  a  province  of  it  destroyed,'  'From 
the  ReroSutionB  of  America  and  France  and  the  ajinp- 
toms  that  have  appeai'ed  in  other  countries,  it  ia  evi- 
dent that  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  changing  with 
respect  to  systema  of  government.  .  .  .  All  the  old 
Govemraenta  have  received  a  shock  from  the  revoln- 
tiona  that  already  appear,  and  which  were  once  more 
improbable,  and  are  a  greater  subject  of  wonder,  than 
a  general  revolution  in  Europe  would  be  now.  When 
we  Burvey  the  wretched  condition  of  man  under  the 
monarchical  and  hereditary  eyatems  of  government 
...  it  becomes  evident  that  those  eyetems  are  bad, 
and  that  a  general  revolution  in  the  principle  and 
construction  of  Governments  is  necessary.'  * 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  work  which  the  Revo- 
lution Society  was  zealously  disseminating.  The  leavrai 
was  rapidly  spreading.  Early  in  1791  there  was  a 
branch  society  establiahed  at  Norwich,  and  another, 
which  was  especially  active  in  dissemi Dating  the  worka 
of  Paine,  at  Manchester.  The  London  society  hired 
Kanelagh  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
French  Confederation  iu  July,  and  it  was  announced 
that  Sheridan  would  ba  present,  A  flag  had  been  sent 
from  France  to  be  used  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the 
national  colours  of  France  and  England  were  blended, 
but  as  it  was  composed  of  contraband  materials  it 
was  seized  in  the  Custom  House.*  The  addressee  of 
the  Revolution  Society  to  the  French  patriots  continued 
in  a  strain  of  tho  most  devoted  enthusiasm.  'The 
fcdmii-ation,'  they  said  in  April  1791,  '  with  which  yon 

'  Bighlaof  Man,  part  i.  Elliot,  i.   >7fl;  Burke's   C«n* 

'  Lftd;  Minto'B  Lije  <4  Sir  Q.      ^/onUact,  iii.  3I)&, 
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Frenchmen  have  long  beheld  the  British  Government 
has,  we  believe,  arisen  from  your  having  hitherto  con- 
templated with  more  attention  the  excellencies  of  our 
Constitution  than  its  defects ;  a  moderate  portion  of 
politicfd  freedom  and  the  existence  of  bearable  oppres* 
sions  appeared  to  you  an  enviable  condition.'  *  Royal 
prerogatives,'  they  wrote  a  few  months  later,  *  injurious 
to  the  public  interest ;  a  servile  peerage ;  a  rapacious 
and  intolerant  clergy ;  and  a  corrupt  representation,  are 
grievances  under  which  we  suflFer,  but  as  you  perhaps 
have  profited  from  the  example  of  our  ancestors,  so 
shall  we  from  your  late  glorious  and  splendid  actions.*  ^ 
To  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dangers  of  the 
Revolution  as  a  centre  of  malefic  contagion  appeared 
continually  more  terrible,  and  he  soon  began  to  change 
his  first  opinion  of  the  military  impotence  to  which 
France  had  been  reduced.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  and  I 
think  melancholy,  to  observe  how  entirely  he  shared 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  French  emigrants,  and 
looked  forward  to  European  intervention  in  favour  of 
the  King.  Turin  was  a  great  centre  of  the  French 
emigration,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  English  Minister  at 
that  city,  written  as  early  as  January  1791,  he  clearly 
stated  his  views  on  the  subject.  He  urged  that  nothing 
could  be  efiected  in  France  without  a  great  force  from 
abroad ;  that  the  predominant  faction  was  undoubtedly 
the  strongest,  and  not  likely  to  be  overturned  by  inter- 
nal resistance.  ^  Nothing  else,'  he  emphatically  added, 
'  but  a  foreign  force  can  or  will  do.  In  this  design  too 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia  must  at  least  acquiesce. 
Nor  is  it  a  small  military  force  that  can  do  the  business. 
It  is  a  serious  design,  and  must  be  done  with  combined 
strength.  Nor  must  that  strength  be  under  any  ordi- 
nary oondiict.   It  will  require  as  much  political  manage- 

*  Smjth's  Ldctures  an  the  French  RevoltUion,  iii.  96. 
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nient  aa  military  skill  in  the  commondere.  France  is 
weak,  indeed,  divided  and  deranged ;  bat  God  Imowa 
when  the  thinf^  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the  invaders 
would  not  find  that  the  enterprise  was  not  to  support 
a  party  but  to  conquer  a  kingdom.  .  .  ,  Every  hour 
any  Bystem  of  government  continues,  be  that  system 
what  it  will,  the  more  it  obtains  consistency,  and  the 
better  will  it  be  able  to  provide  for  its  own  support.  .  .  . 
If  the  Powers  who  may  be  disposed  to  think,  as  1  most 
seriously  do,  that  no  monarchy,  limited  or  nntimited, 
nor  any  of  the  old  republics  can  possibly  be  safe  as  long 
as  this  strange,  nameless,  wild,  enthusiastic  thing  ia 
established  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  may  not  be  in  readi- 
ness to  act  in  concert,  and  with  all  their  forces — if  this 
be  the  case,  to  be  sure  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  but 
the  preluding  war  of  paper.  For  my  part,  I  am  entirely 
in  the  dark  about  the  designs  and  means  of  the  Powers 
of  Europe  in  this  respect.  However,  this  I  am  quite 
sure  of,  all  the  other  policy  is  childish  play  in  com- 
parison. .  ,  .  Theoretic  plans  of  constitution  have  been 
the  bane  of  France,  and  I  am  satiafied  tiat  notbing  can 
possibly  do  it  any  real  service  but  to  establish  it  upon 
all  its  ancient  bases.  Till  that  is  done,  one  man's  specn- 
lation  will  appear  as  good  as  another's.'' 

In  a  letter  written  about  the  same  time,  apparently 
to  a  lady  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  of  France,  he  ex- 
pressed similar  views  with  equal  energy.  'I  fee!,'  he 
wrote, '  as  an  Englishman  great  dread  and  apprehension 
from  the  contagious  nature  of  these  abominable  prin- 
ciples and  \'ile  manners,  which  threaten  the  worst  and 
most  degrading  barbarism  to  every  adjacent  country. 
No  argument  can  persuade  me  that  if  they  are  suffered 
finally  to  triumph  in  France,  they  will  want  more  than 
the  occasion  of  some  domestic  trouble  or  disturbance 
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•  •  •  to  extend  themselves  to  us,  and  to  blast  all  the 
health  and  vigour  of  that  happy  Constitution  which  we 
enjoy.  .  .  .  You  have  an  armed  tyranny  to  deal  with, 
and  nothing  but  arms  can  pull  it  down.'  ^ 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Burke  to  conceal  views 
which  he  strongly  held,  and  in  February  1791  he 
publicly  stated  them  in  his  *  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
National  Assembly.'  In  this  pamphlet  he  emphatically 
declared  that  no  country  could  be  secure  while  there 
was  established  in  the  centre  of  Europe  *  a  State  (if  so 
it  may  be  called)  founded  on  principles  of  anarchy,  and 
which  is  in  reality  a  college  of  armed  fanatics.'  The 
creed  of  Mohammed,  he  maintained,  in  the  first  days 
of  its  fierce  and  proselytising  fanaticism  was  not  a  more 
necessary  danger  to  the  Christian  communities  about  it, 
than  this  new  and  revolutionary  State  to  the  settled 
Governments  of  Europe.  Nothing  but  a  force  from 
without  would  be  sufficient  to  quell  it.  *  The  princes  of 
Europe  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  did  well  not  to 
suffer  the  monarchy  of  France  to  swallow  up  the  others. 
They  ought  not  now,  in  my  opinion,  to  suffer  all  the 
monarchies  and  commonwealths  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  gulf  of  this  polluted  anarchy.  They  may  be  toler- 
ably safe  at  present,  because  the  comparative  power  of 
France  for  the  present  is  little.  But  times  and  occasions 
make  dangers.  Intestine  troubles  may  arise  in  other 
countries.'  If  the  King  of  Prussia  was  justified  in  inter- 
fering to  save  Holland  from  conftision,  much  more  would 
he  be  justified  in  employing  the  same  power  to  rescue 
a  virtuous  monarch  dethroned  by  traitors  and  rebels. 

Burke,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  disclaimed  all 
desire  to  see  the  English  Constitution  established  in 
France.  All  reformation  in  a  State,  he  contended, 
should  be  based  upon  existing  materials,  and  the  tra* 

*  Bnzke*!  Corrupontknce,  ill.  192, 198. 
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ditioiiB  and  ancient  constitution  of  the  estates  in  France, 
the  circum stances  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  its 
property  pointed  to  a  form  of  government  essentially 
different  from  tliat  prevailing  in  England.  Nor  was 
the  English  Constitution  one  which  could  be  easily  or 
safely  imitated.  It  was  '  a  much  more  subtle  and  arti- 
ficial combination  of  parts  and  powers  than  people 
were  generally  aware  of,'  and  depended  very  largely  for 
its  eflicacy  on  restraints,  limitations,  understandings, 
and  customs  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  statute 
book.  'The  parts  of  our  Constitution  have  gradually  and 
almost  insensibly,  in  a  long  course  of  time,  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  each  other  and  to  their  common  oa 
well  as  their  separate  purposes."  It  was,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  Burke  &  total  mistake  to  suppose  tliat 
political  liberty  of  any  kind  can  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
possessed  by  all  nations,  and  he  greatly  doubted  whether 
France  was  ripe  for  it.  'Men  are  qualified  for  civil 
liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites  ...  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  more  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  the  wise  and  good,  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of 
knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere, 
and  the  less  of  it  there  is  within,  the  more  there  must 
be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  constitution 
of  things  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be 
free.     Their  passions  forge  their  fettere.' 

Pox,  in  a  private  letter,  spoke  of  the  recommenda- 
tion in  this  pamphlet  of  '  a  general  war  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  present  Government  of  France '  as 
'  mere  madness  ; ' '  and  it  greatly  accelerated  the  breach. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  Parliament  the  pro- 
vocation still  came   steadily  Ikim  Fox.     On  April  8, 
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1791,  in  a  debate  on  the  Quebec  Gk)yemment  Bill,  when 
Burke  was  not  present,  Fox  expressed  his  delight  at 
the  enlighteued  principles  of  freedom  which  were  now 
advancing  rapidly  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe ; 
and  with  an  evident  allusion  to  the  treatise  of  Burke, 
ridiculed  the  alleged  attempt  of  the  ministers  to  revive 
in  Canada  that  *  spirit  of  chivalry '  which  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  in  the  neighbouring  country.  On  the 
15th,  in  a  debate  on  the  Russian  armament,  he  again 
most  gratuitously  introduced  the  subject,  declaring 
that  he  *  admired  the  new  Constitution  of  France,  con- 
sidered altogether,  as  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious 
edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  the  founda- 
tion of  human  integrity  in  any  time  or  country/ » 
Burke  at  once,  with  much  visible  emotion,  rose  to 
reply,  but  it  was  the  end  of  a  long  debate,  and  the  cries 
of  *  Question,'  chiefly  from  his  own  side  of  the  House, 
were  so  loud  that  he  was  forced  to  resume  his  seat. 

It  was  tolerably  certain  that  the  division  was  too 
serious  to  be  closed.  It  was  impossible  that  Burke, 
with  his  position  in  the  Whig  party,  with  his  opinions 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  after  the  writings  he 
had  published,  could  acquiesce  by  his  silence  in  the 
language  of  the  leader  of  his  party.  There  was  a 
slight  skirmish  between  the  two  leaders  on  April  21, 
in  the  course  of  which  Burke,  while  speaking  with 
much  courtesy,  uttered  a  most  significant  warning: 
*  Should  it  happen,'  he  said,  *  as  he  hoped  would  not  be 
the  case,  that  he  and  his  right  honourable  friend  dif- 
fered from  each  other  on  principles  of  government,  he 
desired  it  to  be  recollected  that,  however  dear  he  con- 
sidered his  friendship,  there  was  something  still  dearer 
to  his  mind — the  love  of  his  country.'  * 

>  Pari.  Hist.  xxix.  105-107,949. 
•  Ibid.  xxix.  868. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  the  strange,  disorderly, 

and  paasionate  Bitting  of  May  6,  that  the  breach  was 
fully  consummated.  The  subject,  which  was  the  pro- 
posed new  Constitution  for  Canada,  seemed  at  first 
Bight  wholly  unconnected  with  the  French  Kevolutioa, 
but  Burke  privately  informed  Fox  that  he  inteniled  to 
make  use  of  this  occasion  to  expires  his  views  upon 
French  affaire.  The  question  being  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  givea  to  a  French  province  under 
English  dominioo,  a  comparison  of  French  and  English 
ideas  of  government  appeared  to  liini  not  irrelevaut, 
and  he  also  selected  the  occasion  because  the  House 
being  in  committee,  each  member  had  a  right  to  apeak 
as  often  as  he  pleased.  Fox  called  upon  Burke,  and 
endeavoured  without  success  to  induce  him  at  least 
to  postpone  the  discussion  till  a  lator  period,  Burke 
urged  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject ;  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  ab«ady  moi-e  than  onoa 
introduced  into  Parliament;  the  imposaibiUty  that  ha 
could,  with  his  opinions,  and  after  the  part  which  ha 
had  taken,  suffer  the  doctrines  that  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  pass  uncliallenged ;  the  improbability  of  any 
equally  favourable  opportunity  of  espresaiug  hia  views 
occurring  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 
The  two  statesmen  entered  largely  into  the  question, 
and  Burke  stated  fully  and  particularly  the  grounds  of 
his  opinions ;  the  plan  of  his  intended  speech  ;  the  limits 
which  he  meant  to  impose  upon  himself.  Neither 
party  convinced  the  other,  but  there  was  no  quarrel, 
and  they  walked  together  to  the  House  still  conversing 
amicably  on  the  subject. 

This  interview  took  place  on  April  21.'  The  Quebeo 

<  Annual  Btgister,  1791.    See,  Wiadham  mcntiont  {Diary,  p. 

too,  Jiurke'a    Appeal  frcmi   iht  'i2S)  that  on  the  2and  he  bid  ta 
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Bill  was  postponed  till  after  the  Easter  holidays,  and 
when  on  May  6  the  House  went  into  committee,  Burke 
opened  the  debate  by  a  speech  on  the  rights  of  roan  as 
illustrated  by  the  Constitutions  of  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain,  and  soon  launched  into 
an  elaborate  dissertation  upon  the  measures  and  prin- 
ciples now  prevailing  in  France,  and  upon  the  enor- 
mous dangers  they  threatened  to  England.  'If,'  ho 
said,  *  the  French  Revolutionists  were  to  mind  their 
own  affairs,  and  had  shown  no  incUnation  to  go  abroad 
and  to  make  proselytes,  neither  he  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  House  would  have  had  any  right  to 
meddle  with  them,'  but  they  showed  as  much  zeal 
in  making  proselytes  as  Lewis  XIV.  in  making  con- 
quests. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  his  own  party  were  anxious 
that  he  should  not  be  heard.  At  least  seven  times  he 
was  called  to  order,^  and  at  last  Lord  Sheffield  formally 
moved  that  a  discussion  of  the  French  Constitution  when 
the  House  was  in  committee  on  the  Quebec  Bill  was  out 
of  order.  Pitt,  however,  after  being  more  than  once 
appealed  to,  interposed,  and  supported  the  contention  of 


'  Lord  Sidmonth  was  aocas« 
tomed  to  relate  a  strange,  cha- 
racteristio  incident  in  this  debate, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
ParL  Hist  As  long  as  the 
intermptions  came  from  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  Bnrke  bore 
them  with  tolerable  composure, 
but  when  the  lesser  lights  ven- 
tured to  treat  him  in  the  same 
way,  he  broke  out  in  the  words 
of  Lear,  *  The  little  dogs  and  all 
— Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweet- 
heaxt:  see,  they  bark  at  me.' 
PeUew'B  Life  of  Sidmouth,  L  85. 
It  is  noticed  in  the  account  in 
the  AnnwU  Register,  which  wis 


evidently  drawn  up  under  Burke'i 
eye,  that  the  interruptions  aU 
came  from  his  own  side,  and  it 
is  plain  that  they  were  pre- 
meditated, for  on  April  21  Mr. 
Taylor  had  announced  that  he 
would  caU  anyone  to  order  who, 
in  considering  the  Quebec  Bill, 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the 
constitutions  of  other  countries. 
Compare  Pari,  Hist.  xxix.  360, 
and  Prior's  Lije  of  Burkes  ii. 
149.  Burke  evidently  attributed 
the  interruptions  to  Fox,  but  Fos 
very  emphatically  repudiated  the 
imputation.  ParU  HisL  zzix. 
891. 
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Burke  that  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  political  power  should  be  based  was  germane  to  a 
consideration  of  the  new  Constitution  to  be  established 
in  Canada,  though  he  added  that  as  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion he  greatly  wished  that  French  politics  had  not  been 
introduced  into  the  debate.  But  Fox,  in  his  reply, 
completely  threw  away  the  scabbard.  He  dilated  with 
keen  irony  upon  the  disorderly  character  of  the  speech 
of  Burke,  who,  he  said,  was  manifestly  seeking  to 
force  on  a  quarrel  with  '  his  nearest  and  dearest  friend  * 
by  introducing  a  subject  which  was  totally  alien  to  a  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  clauses  of  the  Quebec  Bill, 
and  who  had  selected  as  the  occasion  for  that  quarrel  a 
time  when  his  friend  had  been  *  grossly  misrepresented 
and  traduced  '  as  a  Republican.  For  his  part  he  refused 
to  countenance  such  an  irregularity  as  a  discussion  of 
the  French  Constitution  in  a  committee  on  the  Quebec 
Bill.  K  such  a  discussion  continued  he  would  leave  the 
House.  At  the  same  time  he  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
peating his  former  statement,  that  he  considered  the 
French  Revolution,  *  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  events  in  the  history  of  mankind.'  He  accused 
Burke  of  abandoning  the  principles  of  his  whole  life, 
and  especially  those  which  he  held  during  the  American 
Revolution ;  and  he  pronounced  his  recent  writings  and 
speeches  to  be  libels  on  the  British  Constitution,  which 
was  founded,  like  the  new  Constitution  in  France,  on 
the  rights  of  man.  He  had  said  more,  he  added,  than 
he  intended,  possibly  more  than  was  wise  and  proper ; 
but  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House  had  encouraged 
this  discussion  apparently  in  order  to  elicit  his  views. 
It  was  very  unnecessary,  as  he  never  concealed  them. 
On  the  French  Revolution  his  opinions  and  those  of 
his  right  honourable  friend  'were  wide  as  the  poles 
Asunder.' 

The  sequel  of  the  debate  has  been  often  told.    Burke 
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began  his  reply  in  slow,  grave,  and  measured  tones, 
but  rose  at  last  into  a  perfect  tempest  of  passion.  He 
had  not  introduced  the  topic  of  the  French  Revolution 
into  Parliament;  he  had  spoken  only  after  repeated 
provocation,  and  he  now  complained  bitterly  of  the 
virulence  of  the  attacks  of  one  who  had  for  twenty- 
two  years  been  his  intimate  friend ;  of  the  charges  of 
something  like  treachery  that  were  brought  against  him, 
though  he  had  fully  and  fairly  warned  his  opponent  of 
his  determination  to  raise  this  discussion ;  of  the  per- 
sistent and  organised  attempts  to  prevent  him  from 
being  heard — attempts  which  seemed  doubly  ungrateful, 
as  he  had  himself,  during  the  twenty-six  years  of  his 
parliamentary  life,  never  called  a  member  to  order.  He 
repeated  that  the  discussion  of  a  new  Constitution  to  be 
provided  for  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  was  a 
proper  occasion  for  examining  the  principles  on  which 
Constitutions  should  be  firamed,  and  he  persisted  in  the 
strain  of  argument  that  had  been  denounced.  He  ex- 
patiated with  passionate  eloquence  on  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  that  were  now  industriously  propagated  by 
clubs  and  papers ;  the  perpetual  comparison  of  the  Con- 
stitutions of  England  and  France,  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  former;  the  active  correspondence  established 
between  English  demagogues  and  French  revolutionists ; 
the  enormous  aggravation  of  the  danger  when  French 
principles  were  countenanced  and  eulogised  by  the 
leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  He  had 
on  several  previous  occasions  differed  from  Fox,  but  no 
such  differences  had  ever  for  a  moment  interrupted  their 
friendship.  He  now  knew  that  he  stood  in  Parliament 
isolated  and  unsupported,  and  that  he  was  sacrificing 
his  oldest  firiendship  at  an  age  when  friendships  could 
not  be  replaced.  But  the  call  of  public  duty  was  im-p 
perative,  and  if  it  was  with  his  last  breath  h^  would  mj^ 
*^  Fly  from  the  French  Constitution.'    At  this  point  Fe^ 
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interpoaed  and  whispered, '  There  is  no  loss  of  friends.' 
'  Yes,'  Burks  fiercely  rejoined,  '  there  is  a  loss  of  friends ; 
I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  Our  friendship  is  at 
an  end,' 

It  was  but  too  trae.  Fox,  over  whose  healthy, 
affectionate,  and  not  very  profound  nature  political  pas- 
sions never  acquired  the  fierce  and  undivided  empire 
they  obtained  in  Burk«,  had  now  but  one  wish — to 
appease  the  quarrel.  Aa  he  rose  to  answer,  the  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks.  For  some  moments  he  waa 
unable  to  speak,  and  men  who  were  but  too  apt  to  look 
on  the  conflicts  of  party  aa  they  looked  on  those  of  the 
cock  pit  or  the  prize  ring,  were  moved  to  an  unwonted 
emotion  by  the  pathos  of  the  scene.  '  It  was  painful,' 
he  said  in  beginning  a  most  admirable  and  temperate 
defence  of  his  views,  '  painful  to  be  unkindly  treated  by 
those  to  whom  they  felt  the  greatest  obligations,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  their  harshness,  they  must  still 
love  and  esteem.  He  could  not  forget  that  when  little 
more  than  a  boy  he  had  received  favours  from  hie  right 
honourable  friend,  that  their  friendship  had  grown  with 
their  years,  that  it  had  continued  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  they  bad 
acted  together  and  lived  on  t«rma  of  the  most  familiar 
intimacy.  He  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  what  had 
happened,  his  right  honourable  friend  would  think  on 
those  past  times,  and  however  any  imprudent  or  intem- 
perate words  might  have  offended  him,  it  would  show 
that  he  had  not  been  intentionally  -in  fault.'  Much 
more  was  said  in  the  same  strain,  but  the  language  of 
conciliation  had  no  longer  any  influence  on  Burke. 
The  prophetic  fury,  whether  of  inspiration  or  posseseion, 
was  upon  him,  and  that  night  closed  a  friendship  which 
was  one  of  the  moat  memorable  in  English  history. 
The  two  statesmen  met  and  co-operated  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Hastings,  and  thej  sometimea  conversed  amicably 
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together;^  but  the  breach  was  never  healed,  and  the 
Whig  party  for  at  least  a  generation  was  shattered  by 
their  quarrel.'  A  trivial  incident  which  took  place  at 
the  close  of  the  sitting  illustrated  but  too  plainly  the 
morbid  excitement  under  which  Burke  was  labouring. 
It  was  a  wet  night,  and  he  asked  a  member,  whose 
carriage  was  standing  near,  to  set  him  down  at  his 
house.  As  they  drove  they  began  to  speak  on  the 
question  that  had  been  discussed,  but  when  Burke 
discovered  that  his  friend  had  French  sympathies  he 
seized  the  check  string  in  a  fury  and  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  descending  into  the  rain.  When  the 
carriage  at  length  arrived  at  his  house,  he  hurried  out 
without  speaking  a  word,  nor  did  he  ever  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance.' 

It  seemed  as  though  the  victory  lay  with  Pox.  The 
newspapers  of  the  party  in  general  assailed  Burke  with 
great  bitterness  as  a  deserter — a  charge  which  must 
have  been  especially  painful  to  one  who  more  than  any 
other  living  man  had  dwelt  upon  the  importance  and  the 
obligation  of  party  discipline.  In  the  debate  on  May  6 
the  interruptions  appear  to  have  all  come  from  his  own 
party,  and  no  member  of  that  party  openly  supported 
him,  nor  did  any  yet  follow  him  in  his  secession.     In  a 


'  In  a  letter  to  his  bod  dated 
Feb.  19,  1792,  Burke  said:  *Ab 
to  opposition,  and  my  relation  to 
them,  things  remain  nearly  aa 
they  were;  no  approximation  on 
the  part  of  Fox  to  me,  or  of  me 
to  him,  or  to  or  from  any  of  his 
people,  except  general  clnlity, 
when  seldom  we  meet.  1  never 
■tay  in  the  Honse  to  hear  any 
debates,  mnch  less  to  divide  on 
any  qnestion.  On  the  affair  of 
Hastings  we  converse  just  as  we 
did.    Fox  sitting  by  me  at  Hast- 


ings^B  trial,  spoke  to  me  about 
the  business  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  expressed  himself, 
as  I  thought  ne  would,  very 
strongly  in  their  favour;  but 
with  little  hopes  of  anything 
being  done.'  Burke's  CorrMpcmd* 
ence,  iii.  415. 

*  Pari.  Hist.  See,  too,  the 
exoellent  account  in  the  AtvmuU 
Reguter,  1791. 

•  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  ii.  154, 
155. 
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debate  a  few  days  later  Fox  guarded  himself  against  the 
imputation  of  republicauism  by  a  speech,  which  has  been 
quoted  in  a  former  chapter,'  strongly  asserting  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic  element  in  a 
well-constituted  State,  while  Burke  spoke  of  himself  in 
melancholy  terms  as  excluded  from  and  disgraced  by 
hie  party.  This  language  was  hardly  exaggerated,  for 
a  few  days  after  the  rupture  the  '  Morning  Chronicle," 
which  was  known  to  represent  especially  the  opinions  of 
Fox,  contained  the  following  paragraph :  '  The  great 
and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  in  England,  true  to  their 
principles,  have  decided  on  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  former  is  declared  to  have 
maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by  which  they  are  bound 
together  and  upon  which  they  have  invariably  acted. 
The  consequence  is  that  Mr.  Burke  retires  from  Parlia- 

Scarcely  a  year,  however,  had  passed  when  al!  this 
was  changed.  The  signs  of  discontent  and  division 
began  to  multiply  rapidly  in  the  Whig  party,  and  al 
length  in  1794  a  great  portion  of  it  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  Burke  and  seceded  openly  from  Fox.  Public 
opinion  warmly  supported  them,  and  the  minoiitT 
which  adhered  to  Fox  became  one  of  the  weakest  and 
most  discredited  oppositions  ever  known  in  England. 

The  position  of  Burke  for  some  time  after  his  quarrel 
with  Fox  was  very  painful  and  isolated.  The  impeach- 
ment of  Hastings  still  occupied  much  of  his  thou^ta, 
but  in  addition  to  Fox  he  was  now  much  alienated  from 
Fi'ancis,  with  whom  this  impeachment  had  brought  him 
into  close  contact,  and  for  whom  he  seems  to  have 
entertauied  a  warm  respect.  FranciB,  who  had  seen 
part  of  Burke's  book  on  tie  French  Revolution  before 
its  publication,  had  expreaaed  his  etrong  disappmbstioD 

>  P.  6S  >  raw'iLtfeo/Burlu.  ii.  les 
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tters  of  yery  poweriiil  and  skilfal  criticism,  and  as 

rolled  on  he  identified  himself  closely  with  Fox 

with  the  democratic  section  of  the  party.' 

3arke  himself  now  seldom  appeared  in  Parliament. 

h  has  been  said  of  the  extreme  horror  of  reform 

h  the  French  Elevolution  produced  in  his  mind,  but 

bis  subject  there  is  some  prevalent  exaggeration. 

opposition  to  parliamentary  reform,  as  we  have 

dy  seen,  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  and 

»agh  he  undoubtedly  now  thought  that  the  main 

;er  was   not,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 

royal  influence  but  from  democratic  innovation; 

^ugh  he  was  now  strongly  opposed  to  any  measures 

ivour  of  the  Dissenters,  and  especially  the  Unita- 

i,  which  might  either  furnish  a  precedent  for  attacks 

ist  the  Church  or  strengthen  tiie  political  power  of 

artisans  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  still  a  large 

of  questions  on  which  he  was  an  earnest  reformer. 

x>ke  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 

trade.     He  advocated  the  abolition  of  imprison- 

for  debt,  and  he  threw  himself  with  great  ardour 

^ect  into  the  movement  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish 

ics.     One  of  the  causes  with  which  he  had  espe- 

dentified  himself  in  his  early  life,  now  triumphed 

eneral   concurrence.     The  Bill   which  he  had 

in  1771  giving  juries  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 

is  revived   by  Fox  in  1791  with  very  slight 

ns,  and  was  carried  with  scarcely  any  opposi- 

ox  had  himself  opposed  this  measure  when  it 

urkes  and  Meriyale'B  of    my   name    and    repatation, 

raTiciSf    ii.    453.    In  thoagh  from  1791  we  had  been 

vcnie  notes  in  which  almost  entirely  disunited  after  a 

ineated  some  of  his  real  friendship  and  intimaoy  of 

ies,   he  says,  after  many  years ;  because  I  am  sure 

'ox :  'I  would  have  that  if  he  had  undertaken  the 

T  trusted  Edmund  task  he  would  have  performed  il 

ie  posthumous  care  heartily  and  bond  fide,* 
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had  been  previously  introduced,  and  it  ia  remarkable 
that  in  taking  up  the  qaestion  he  appears  to  have  made 
no  acknowledgment  whatever  of  the  previous  services 
of  Burke,  who  treated  the  neglect  with  &  diadaioful 
silence. 

Burke  did  not  join  Pitt,  and  his  relations  to  th« 
Whig  party  were  very  ambiguous.  In  Iiis  '  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs '  he  not  only  defended 
with  triumphant  power  the  consistency  of  his  own  poli- 
tical career,  but  also  continued  the  line  of  argument 
which  he  had  pursued  in  his '  ReHections  on  the  French 
Revolution,'  showing  that  the  original  doctrines  of  the 
Whigs  of  1688  were  essentially  opposed  to  the  new 
French  maxims.  From  the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  and  of  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Soniers ;  fram  the  speeches  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  when  the  Whig 
doctrine  of  reeietance  was  defined  and  elaborated  with 
special  care  by  the  most  accredited  lawyers  and  6tate&- 
men  of  the  party,  he  showed  that  according  to  the 
original  Whig  theory  the  English  Crown  was  in  no 
flenae  elective,  but  was  a  limited  and  hereditary  mon- 
archy settled  in  one  family  by  a  stringent,  permanent 
contract,  which  was  equally  binding  on  the  ruler  and 
on  the  subjects.  He  showed  that  the  English  Revolu- 
tion was  justitied  only  on  the  ground  that  the  Sovereign 
had  broken  his  contract,  and  that  do  other  means  were 
left  for  the  recovery,  maintenance,  and  security  of  tha 
ancient  Constitution,  and  that  those  who  made  it  took 
the  utmost  pains  to  restrict  it  within  these  limits,  and 
to  avoid  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to  the  doctrine 
that  had  prevailed  during  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
inalienable  right  of  nations  to  change  their  Government 
when  they  pleased,  '  Resistance,'  said  Walpole, '  onght 
never  to  be  thought  of  but  when  an  utter  subversion  of 
the  laws  of  the  realm  threatens  the  whole  frame  of  out 
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Constitution,  and  no  redress  can  otherwise  be  hoped 
for.     It  therefore  does,  and  ought  for  ever  to  stand  in 
the  eye  and  letter  of  the  law  as  the  highest  offence.' 
*  In  no  case/  said  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  *  can  resistance  be 
lawful  but  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  and  when  the 
Constitution  cannot  otherwise  be  preserved ;  and  such 
necessity  ought  to  be  plain  and  obvious  to  the  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  whole  nation,  and  this  was  the 
case  at  the  Revolution.'     'Neither  the  few  nor  the 
many/  wrote  Burke,  *  have  a  right  to  act  merely  by 
their  will  in  any  matter  connected  with  duty,  trust, 
engagement  or  obligation.    The  Constitution  of  a  coun- 
try being  once  settled  upon  some  compact,  tacit  or 
expressed,  there  is  no  power  existing  of  force  to  alter 
it  without  the  breach  of  the  covenant  or  the  consent  of 
all  the  parties.     Such  is  the  nature  of  a  contract.     And 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  whatever  their 
infamous  flatterers  may  teach  in  order  to  corrupt  their 
minds,  cannot  alter  the  moral  any  more  than  they  can 
alter  the  physical  essence  of  things.    The  people  are 
not  to  be  taught  to  think  lightly  of  their  engagements 
to  their  governors ;  else  they  teach  governors  to  think 
lightly  of  their  engagements  to  them.'  ^ 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  something  in 
this  language  very  alien  to  the  tone  of  thought  now 
prevailing  in  England,  and  especially  in  the  English 
Liberal  party.  Their  sentiment  is  probably  expressed 
with  much  greater  fidelity  by  Paine.  *  What  is  govern- 
ment,' he  asked,  '  more  than  the  management  of  the 
afl^drs  of  a  nation?  It  is  not,  and  from  its  nature 
cannot  be,  the  property  of  any  particular  man  or  family, 
but  of  the  whole  community  at  whose  expense  it  is  sup- 
ported ;  and  though  by  force  or  contrivance  it  has  been 
nsarped  into  an  inheritance,  the  usurpation  cannot  alter 

■  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigt^ 
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the  right  of  thingB.  Sovereignty  as  a  mntter  of  right 
appertains  to  tha  nation  only,  and  not  to  any  indivi- 
dual, and  a  nation  has  at  all  timea  an  inherent,  inde- 
feasible right  to  abolish  any  form  of  government  it  finda 
inconvenient,  and  establish  such  as  accords  with  ita 
interest,  diapoBition,  and  happiness.' 

The  success  of  the  '  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
Old  Whiga  '  was  very  great,  but  the  leading  Whigs 
kept  a  careful  silence,  and  without  disputing  Burke's 
theory  of  the  Constitution  blamed  the  precipitance  with 
which  he  had  brought  the  question  to  an  issue  in  Par- 
liament. Lord  Stormont  had  a  long  interview  with 
him,  in  which  he  said  that  the  breach  in  the  party  was 
solely  due  to  the  mutual  imprudence  of  Fox  and  Burke. 
There  was,  he  believed,  no  real  material  difference  of 
principle  between  them,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  Church  property  they  were  completely  at 
one.  Fox  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  wish  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Constitution,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
party,  he  had  not  seen  a  single  man  who  approved  of 
the  doctrines  of  Paine,  or  of  anything  like  them,  or  who 
differed  in  any  considerable  degree  from  the  principles 
of  Burke.  It  was  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
priLilent  to  force  these  questions  into  discussion,  and 
exceedingly  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  French 
aristocracy  to  represent  a  great  English  paily  as  adverse 
to  them,  when  in  reality  it  was  not. 

Burke  fully  admitted  that  there  was  some  force  in 
these  views.  He  did  not  himself  believe  that  mora 
than  ten,  or  at  most  thirteen,  members  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  really  sympathiseij  with  the 
French,  and  he  believed  that  '  inwardly  even  Foi  did 
not  differ  from  him  materially,  if  at  all,'  but  he  answered 
that  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and 
absolutely  inconsistent  vi-ilh  the  British  Constitataon 
and  with  the  original  principles  of  the  Whig  part^, 
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were  now  industriously  circulated  by  societies  and 
newspapers  which  purported  to  represent  that  party, 
and  that  all  his  endeavours  to  induce  the  Whig  leaders 
to  disclaim  such  doctors  and  doctrines  had  proved  fruit- 
less. On  the  contrary,  Fox  had  repeatedly  pronounced 
unqualified  eulogies  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  in 
the  very  speech  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  heal 
the  quarrel,  he  had  taken  occasion  to  express  his  entire 
dissent  from  *  every  doctrine '  contained  in  the  book  in 
which  Burke  had  most  fully  expressed  his  views  on  the 
British  Constitution  as  well  as  on  French  affairs.' 
Stormont  could  only  answer  that  Fox  could  not  really 
have  meant  to  condemn  every  part  of  Burke's  book,  and 
liiat  the  silence  of  the  other  Whig  leaders  was  due  to 
their  fear  of  showing  that  there  were  divisions  among 
them.  Burke  retorted  that  *  the  sort  of  unanimity  pro- 
duced was  a  supposed  common  adherence  to  sentiments 
odious  to  the  best  of  them.'  * 

He  strenuously  and  fiercely  maintained,  in  his 
private  correspondence,  that  it  was  '  now  absolutely 
necessary  to  separate  those  who  cultivate  a  rational  and 
sober  liberty  upon  the  plan  of  our  existing  Constitution, 
from  those  who  think  they  have  no  liberty,  if  it  does  not 
comprehend  a  right  in  them  of  making  to  themselves 
new  Constitutions  at  their  pleasure.'  The  Whig  party, 
he  urged,  as  it  had  been  originally  formed  and  as  he 
had  always  defended  it,  was  as  far  as  possible  from  a 
democratic  party ;  and  if  it  ever  became  a  democratic 
party,  it  lost  all  right  to  the  allegiance  of  those  who 
joined  it  on  its  original  principles.  *The  party,'  he 
wrote,  *  with  which  I  acted  had  by  the  malevolent  and 
unthinking  been  reproached,  and  by  the  wise  and  good 
always  esteemed  and  confided  in  as  an  aristocratic  party. 


>  See  PaW.  Ht5^  xxix.  889. 

*  Burke's  CorreapondenoB,  ilL  224-226,  235,  236,  274. 
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Such  I  always  utiderstood  it  to  be  in  the  tme  sense  cf 
the  word.    I  underetood  it  to  be  a  party  in  its  oompofd- 

tion  and  in  its  principles  connected  with  the  solid, 
permanent,  long-possessed  property  of  the  country  ;  a 
party  which,  by  a  temper  derived  from  that  species  of 
property  and  affording  a  security  to  it,  was  attached  to 
the  ancient,  tried  usages  of  the  kingdom ;  a  party,  there- 
fore, essentially  constructed  upon  a  ground  plot  of 
stability  and  independence,  ,  .  .  equally  removed  from 
servile  Court  compliances  and  from  popolar  levity,  pre- 
sumption, and  precipitation.'  Ita  members  were  bound 
'  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  party  ...  to  support 
these  aristocratic  principles  and  the  aristocratic  intereeta 
connected  with  them  as  essential  to  the  real  benefit  of 
the  body  of  the  people,  to  which  all  namea  of  party,  all 
ranks  and  orders  in  the  State,  and  even  Government 
itself  ought  to  be  entirely  subordinate.'  '  Against  the 
existence  of  any  such  description  of  men  as  our  party  is 
in  a  great  measure  composed  of,  against  the  existence  of 
any  mode  of  government  on  such  a  basis,  we  have  seen 
a  serious  and  systematic  attack  attended  with  the  most 
complete  success,  in  another  country,  but  in  a  country 
at  our  very  door.  .  .  .  If  I  were  to  produce  an  example 
of  something  diametrically  opposite  to  the  composition, 
to  the  spirit,  to  the  temper,  to  the  character  and  to  all 
the  maxims  of  our  old  and  unregeneroted  party,  some- 
thing fitted  to  illustrate  it  by  the  strongest  opposition, 
I  would  produce  what  has  been  done  in  France.  .  ,  . 
They  who  cry  up  the  French  Revolution,  cry  down  the 
party  which  you  and  I  had  so  long  the  honour  and 
eatisfaction  to  belong  to.  .  .  ,  My  party  principles,  aa 
well  as  my  general  politics  and  my  natural  sentiments, 
must  lead  me  to  detest  the  French  Revolution  in  the 
act,  in  the  spirit,  in  the  consequences,  and  most  of  all 
in  the  e.tample.' 

Among  the  many  esamples  of  apostasy  from  tbp 
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old  Whig  creed  the  most  flagrant  was  furnished  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  Regency  debates  no  one  had 
taken  so  prominent  a  part,  no  one  had  incurred  so  much 
odium  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Prince,  as  Burke, 
and  he  had  argued  against  the  Government  measure 
on  essentially  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which 
he  was  arguing  against  the  French  Revolution.  *I 
endeavoured,*  he  wrote,  *  to  show  that  the  hereditary 
succession  could  not  be  supported  whilst  a  person  who 
had  the  chief  interest  in  it  was,  during  a  virtual  in- 
terregnum, excluded  from  the  Grovemment ;  and  that  the 
direct  tendency  of  the  measure,  as  well  as  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  was  argued,  went  to  make  the  Crown 
itself  elective,  contrary  (as  I  contended)  to  the  funda- 
mental settlement  made  after  the  Revolution.'  The 
Prince  *  is  much  more  personally  concerned  in  all  ques- 
tions of  succession  than  the  King,  who  is  in  possession  ; ' 
yet  *  he  has  been  persuaded  not  only  to  look  with  all 
possible  coldness  on  myself,  but  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  publicly  declaring  his  disapprobation  of  a  book 
written  to  prove  that  the  Crown  to  which  (I  hope)  he  is 
to  succeed  is  not  elective.  For  this  I  am  in  disgrace  at 
Carlton  House !  .  .  .  Those  the  most  in  his  favour  and 
confidence  are  avowed  admirers  of  the  French  democracy. 
Even  his  Attorney  and  his  Solicitor  General  *  .  .  .  are 
enthusiasts,  public  and  declared  for  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  its  principles.  ...  A  Prince  of  Wales 
with  democratic  law  servants,  with  democratic  political 
friends,  with  democratic  personal  favourites !  If  this 
be  not  ominous  to  the  Crown,  I  know  not  what  is.'  * 

There  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  reign,  been  a  marked  divergfence  of  ten- 
dency between  the  more  ariBtocratic  Whigs  of  the 
Rockingham  section  to  which  Burke  belonged,  and  the 

■  Rnkine  And  Piggoit.       *  Barke*s  Oorrespandencs,  UL  S88-40L 
19 
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more  democratic  Whiga  who  followed  the  standard  td 
Chatham.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  Lord 
Camden,  who  had  been  the  moet  trusted  colleague  of 
Chatham,  and  who  more  than  any  other  man  might  be 
regarded  aa  the  exjionent  of  his  opinions,  now  wrote  to 
Burke  expressiiifr  his  warm  admiration  of  the  '  Appeal 
from  the  Ne.w  to  the  Old  Whigs,'  and  liis  '  perfect  con- 
currence in  every  part  of  the  argument  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end.'  'I  have  always,'  he  eaid,  'thought 
myself  an  old  Whig  and  held  the  same  principles  with 
yourself;  but  I  suppose  none  or  very  few  of  us  ever 
thought  upon  the  subject  with  ao  much  correctness,  and 
hardly  any  would  be  able  to  e^cpress  their  thoughts  with 
such  clearness,  justness,  and  force  of  argument.' ' 

Burke  was  now  living  to  a  great  degree  among 
French  gentlemen  who  bad  been  driven  into  exile  by 
the  Revolution.  Q'he  fearful  sufferings  that  were  in- 
flicted in  France  during  its  first  stage  by  the  peasant 
war  against  the  gentry,  by  the  cessation  of  rents  and 
feudal  dues,  by  the  violent  expulsion  of  immense 
numbers  from  their  homes,  by  the  new  oath  which 
drove  the  clergy  by  thousands  fi-om  their  cures,  and 
by  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  is  in 
general  but  little  realised.  The-se  things  have  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  still  darker  and  mom 
dramatic  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  by  the 
art  of  those  French  historians  of  the  Revolution,  who 
have  laboured  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  horrors 
__lvhicVincontesfably  accompanied  the  movement  they 
adiriire  were  mainly  due  to  the  emigration  of  the  gentij 
and  to  the  fear  of  invasion]  This  is  a  theory  which  will 
hardly  survive  among  educated  men  its  recent  crash- 
ing exposure  by  Taiiie,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  occur 
lo  those  who  came  in  contact  with  the    innumerable 
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fugitives  who  appeared  in  England  within  the  first  year 
of  the  Revolution.  '  France/  said  Fox  in  the  debate 
on  May  6,  '  has  established  a  complete,  unequivocal 
toleration,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  a  complete  toleration 
was  also  established  in  England.'  It  is  easy,  replied 
Burke,  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  toleration  under 
which  the  whole  French  clergy  have  been  deprived  of 
their  bread,  unless  they  take  an  oath  inconsistent  with 
the  teaching  of  their  Church,  while  Sisters  of  Charity, 
engaged  in  tending  the  sick  in  the  hospitals,  have  been 
dragged  into  the  streets  and  scourged,  for  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  receiving  the  Sacraments  from  a 
priest  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  revolutionary  test.* 
The  sufferings  of  the  ruined  gentry  of  France,  with 
whom  he  was  constantly  associating,  filled  Burke  with 
a  compassion  which  at  last  blinded  him  to  every  other 
<x>nsideration,  and  excited  his  passions  against  their 
spoliators  to  the  very  verge  of  madness.  In  appeals  for 
subscriptions  to  the  English  public  he  enumerated  their 
wrongs  with  an  admirable  pathos,^  and  as  early  as 
November  1790  he  described  the  Revolution  with  little 
exaggeration  as  '  the  entire  destruction  (for  it  is  no 
less)  of  all  the  gentlemen  of  a  great  country,  the  utter 
ruin  of  their  property,  and  the  servitude  of  their  per- 
sons.' His  indignation  was  all  the  greater  because  he 
knew  as  few  Englishmen  knew  the  many  reforms  which 
had  been  e£fected  in  France  in  the  preceding  decade ; 
the  readiness  with  which  the  King  had  surrendered 
his  arbitrary  power,  and  the  privileged  orders  their 
most  obnoxious  privileges;  the  liberal  spirit  they 
displayed  in  the  provincial  assemblies,  in  the  elec- 
toral assemblies,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  States- 
General;  and  the   perfect  £Eu;ility  with  which  a  sys- 

>  Pari.  But  xxiz.  393,  897.         *  Prior'B  Life  of  Burke,  IL 
Compare  Taine,  HUU  de  la  B&VO'      171-176, 
UUian,  u  489-466. 
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tem  of  constitutional  liberty  conld  have  been  esta- 
blished with  their  concuiTence.  The  French,  he  wrote, 
'  posfiessed  a  vast  body  of  nobility  and  gentry,  amongst 
the  first  in  the  world  for  splendour,  and  the  very  first 
for  disinterested  services  to  their  country,  in  which  I 
include  the  most  disinterested  and  uncorrupt  judicature 
(even  by  the  confession  of  its  eneniie3)  that  ever  wag. 
These  they  persecuted ;  they  hunted  them  down  like 
wild  beasts ;  they  expelled  them  from  their  families  and 
their  houses  and  dispersed  them  into  every  country  in 
Europe,  obliging  them  either  to  pine  in  fear  and  misery 
at  home,  or  to  escape  into  want  and  exile  in  foreigri 
lands;  nay,  .  .  .  they  abrogated  their  very  names  and 
their  titular  descnptions  as  something  horrible  and 
offensive  to  the  ears  of  mankind.  The  means  by  which 
all  this  was  done  leaves  an  example  in  Europe  never  to 
be  eflaced,  and  which  no  thinking  man,  I  imagine,  can 
present  to  his  mind  without  consternation,  that  is,  the 
bribing  of  an  immense  body  of  soldiers  taken  from  the 
lowest  of  the  people  to  a  universal  revolt  against  their 
officers,  who  were  the  whole  body  of  the  country  ^ntle- 
men  and  the  landed  interest  of  the  nation.'  '  When  I 
saw,'  he  continued,  'this  mingled  scene  of  crime,  of 
vice,  of  disorder,  of  folly,  and  of  madness,  received  by 
very  many  here  not  with  the  horror  and  disgust  which 
it  ought  to  have  produced,  but  with  rapture  and  exul- 
tation aa  some  almost  aupematcral  benefit  showered 
down  upon  the  race  of  mankind  ;  and  when  I  saw  that 
arrangements  were  publicly  made  for  communicating 
to  thfse  islands  their  full  share  of  these  blessings,  I 
thought  myself  bound  to  stand  out  and  by  every  me<ane 
in  my  power  to  distinguish  the  ideas  of  a  sober  and 
virtuous  liberty  (snob  as  I  thought  our  party  had  ever 
cultivated)  from  that  profligate,  immoral,  impious,  and 
rebellious  licence  which,  through  the  medium  of  every 
sort  of  disorder  and  calamity,  conductG  to  some  kind 
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or  other  of  tyrannic  domination.'  '  The  name  of  the 
Monarchy  and  of  the  hereditary  Monarchy,  too,  they 
preserve  in  France  .  .  .  but  against  the  nobility  and 
gentry  they  have  waged  inexpiable  war.  There  are  at 
this  day*  no  fewer  than  10,000  heads  of  respectable 
families  driven  out  of  Prance.  .  .  .  What  are  we  to 
think  of  a  Constitution  as  a  pattern,  from  which  the 
whole  gentry  of  a  country  ...  fly  as  from  a  place  of 
infection  ? '  * 

The  extreme  terror  and  hatred,  however,  with  which 
Burke  regarded  the  Revolution,  sprang  mainly  from  his 
deep  conviction  that  its  influence  must  be  necessarily 
contagious,  and  probably  cosmopolitan. 

The  English  Revolution  of  1688  had  been  a  purely 
national  event,  turning  mainly  on  the  question  whether 
James  11.  in  dispensing  with  the  penal  statutes  against 
Roman  Catholics,  and  committing  the  other  acts  com- 
plained of  in  the  De-claration  of  Rights,  had  exceeded 
the  defined  and  legitimate  powers  of  an  English  king. 
The  American  Revolution  had  turned  mainly  on  the 
constitutional  question  whether  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  imposing,  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  direct 
taxation  on  the  colonies,  had  transgressed  its  lawful 
province  and  invaded  that  of  the  local  Legislatures. 
But  the  Prench  Revolution,  in  the  opinion  of  Burke, 
was  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  It  belonged  to  the 
same  category  of  events  as  the  foundation  of  Moham- 
medanism and  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  not  a  revolt  against  local  or  particular 
grievances,  but  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  a  new 
species  of  government  resting  on  doctrines  of  the  rights 
of  man,  which  were  equally  applicable  to  all  nations, 
and    absolutely  inconsistent  with  all  ancient  govern* 

*  Jan.  81, 1792. 
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ments.  It  was  emphatically  one  of  those  rerolutiotu 
of  doctrine  in  which  a  spirit  of  proselytiam  forms  an 
eaaential  part,  wliich  must  affect  not  only  the  external 
relatione  but  also  the  internal  constitution  a  of  all  sur- 
rounding countries,  must,  introduce  into  them  new 
jnteregts,  pass7on9,  and  divisions,  and  mast,  like  the 
religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  weaken 
and  supersede  the  spirit  of  local  patriotism,  and  com- 
bine in  a  single  connection  the  inhabitants  of  mauy 
countries,  '  In  the  modem  world,'  it  is  true,  '  before 
this  time  there  had  been  no  instance  of  this  spirit  of 
general  political  faction,  separated  from  religion,  per- 
vading several  countries  and  forming  a  principle  of 
union  between  the  partisans  in  each,'  ^  bat  it  was  quit« 
in  accordance  with  human  nature  that  a  political  doctrine 
should  act  as  widely  and  powerfully  upon  the  passions 
and  intereata  aa  a  religious  one.  'There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  multitude  when  they  act  against 
their  Government  from  a  sense  of  grievance,  or  from 
zeal  for  some  opinions.  When  men  are  thoroughly 
possessed  with  that  zeal,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  its 
force.  It  is  certain  that  its  power  is  by  no  means  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  reasonableness.  It  must  alwavs 
have  been  discoverable  by  persons  of  reflection,  but  it 
is  now  obvious  to  the  world  that  a  theory  conceming 
government  may  beeome  as  much  a  cause  of  fanaticism 
as  a  dogma  in  religion.'  * 

The  new  political  cireed  which  it  was  attempted  to 
establish  in  Europe  was  a  perfectly  definite  one.  It 
was  '  that  the  majority,  tcld  by  the  head,  of  the  taxable 
people  in  every  country,  ia  the  perpetual,  natural,  un- 
ceasing, indefeasible  sovei-eign;  that  this  majority  n 
perfectly  master  of  the  form  as  well  aa  the  adniinistra* 


'  Thoiightu  on  FrcTich  Affairt. 

■  Api'cal  from  the  Nfia  iotheOid  THiijr*. 
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tjon  of  the  State,  and  that  the  magistrates,  under  what* 
ever  names  they  are  called,  are  only  functionaries  to 
obey  the  orders  (general  as  laws  or  particular  as  decrees) 
which  that  majority  can  make ;  that  this  is  the  only 
natural  government,  and  that  all  others  are  tyranny  and 
usurpation.'  *  '  The  principle  of  the  French  Revolution 
admits  of  no  compromise,  no  temperament,  no  qualifica- 
tion. Like  all  metaphysical  positions,  if  true  at  all,  it 
must  be  true  at  all  times,  at  all  places,  and  under  all 
circumstances;  and  it  is  a  principle  pointing  necessarily 
to  practice,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  the  perpetual  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereignty  by  the  existing  majority,  who 
cannot  bind  their  good  faith  by  any  compact  however 
solemn,  for  a  year,  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  single  day.' 
*  All  forms  of  government  are  but  provisional  till  it  shall 
please  the  Sovereign  to  change  them,  which  he  may  do 
without  any  motive  of  moral  or  political  necessity,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  expediency.'  *  The  tendency 
of  such  a  creed  is  obvious.  At  a  touch  it  crumbles  the 
bond  of  every  political  society  now  in  existence  to  a  rope 
of  sand.  It  is  a  sentence  of  deposition  to  all  the  kings 
of  Europe,  who  claim  to  be  sovereigns  by  the  respective 
constitutions  of  their  countries  ;  it  is  an  edict  of  pro- 
scription to  all  aristocratical  bodies,  which  must  be 
always  dangerous  to  the  necessary  equality  of  this  new 
system,  and  in  mixed  governments  have  a  share  in 
legislation  directly  incompatible  with  the  right  of  a 
majority  told  by  the  head ;  and  it  is  an  absolute  grant 
of  every  kingdom  to  the  inferior  orders,  for  they  are 
and  ever  vrill  be  the  many.'  * 

The  existence  in  the  centre  of  Europe  of  a  powerful 
goyemment  resting  on  this  creed  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
Burke,  the  most  tremendous  fact  in  modem  politics* 

■  TJumghti  on  Fnnch  Affairs,      little  doubt  that  this  was  written 
'  Annual  Register,  1791,  pp.      by  Burke  himfelf. 
211-215.    There  is,Ithink,  yeiy 
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By  die  GonfiBcation  and  divifiioD  of  great  masses  of 
property,  by  the  annihilation  of  all  old  privileges  aad 
monopolies,  by  the  destruction  in  a  few  months  of  all 
the  institutions,  corporations,  traditional  controls,  usages 
and  settled  maxims  of  a  great  and  venerable  monarchy, 
the  French  politicians  had  appealed  irresistibly  to  the 
most  dangerous  passions  in  societies^ — ^cupidity,  envy, 
extravagant  ambition,  inordinate  and  intoxicating  self- 
confidence.  If  a  government  founded  on  these  principles, 
;)nd  appealing  systematically  to  these  passions,  was 
firmly  eatablishad  in  the  country  which,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  from  the  character  of  its  people, 
had  at  all  times  exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  its 
neighbours,  no  government  in  Europe  would  be  safe. 
French  emissaries  of  sedition  would  multiply  in  every 
land.  French  examples  and  influence  would  be  every- 
where felt,  stimulating  into  activity  the  most  dangerous 
classes,  shaking  the  whole  settled  order  of  Europe,  hold- 
ing out  ideals  of  spoliation  and  anarchy  which  would 
make  sober  and  regulated  progress  impossible.  Aa 
Athens  had  once  been  at  the  head  of  a  democratic,  and 
Sparta  of  an  aristocratic,  faction  in  every  Greek  State, 
as  the  King  of  Sweden  had  once  been  at  the  head  of  ft 
Protestant,  and  the  King  of  Spain  of  a  Catholic  interest 
in  many  countries,  so  France  would  now  become  the  head 
of  a  party  of  anarchy  in  every  land.  The  new  system, 
'  as  it  baa  first  been  realised  dogmatically  and  practically 
in  Prance,  makes  France  the  natural  head  of  all  factions 
formed  on  a  similar  principle,  wherever  tliey  may  pre- 
vail.' 'As  long  as  it  exists  in  France  it  will  be  the 
interest  of  the  managers  there,  as  it  is  the  very  e-ssence 
of  their  plan,  to  disturb  and  distract  all  other  govem- 
meiita,  and  their  endless  succession  of  restless  politiciaua 
will  continually  stimulate  them  to  new  attempts.'' 

'  Tkougkti  on  Frrnch  Affiara.      more  or  leas,  there  is,  aod  most 
'WhercverlbiBpriucJpleprevftili      be,nFr«ieb  taotioa proportion- 
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This  was  the  estimate  of  the  Bevolution  which  now 
obtained  a  complete  empire  over  the  mind  of  Burke,  and 
H'hich  inspired  all  he  wrote.  The  activity  of  the  corre* 
spondence  between  English  democrats  and  French  revo- 
lutionists; the  multiplication  of  affiliated  societies  in 
the  great  English  towns ;  the  constant  accounts  of  French 
political  proselytism  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  avowed  intention 
of  the  French,  if  a  European  war  broke  out,  to  make  an 
encouragement  of  revolutionary  passions  in  other  coun- 
tries their  chief  weapon  in  the  conflict,  corroborated  and 
intensified  his  fears^  and  he  was  fully  convinced  of  *  the 
utter  impossibility  of  a  counter  revolution  from  any  in- 
ternal cause.'  All  the  calculations  and  analogies  drawn 
from  the  old  settled  governments  of  Europe  seemed  to 
him  misleading  when  applied  to  this  new  and  portentous 
phenomenon.  'The  political  and  civil  power  in  France,' 
he  wrote,  *  is  now  wholly  separated  from  its  property  of 
every  description,  and  neither  the  landed  nor  the  moneyed 
interest  possesses  the  smallest  weight  or  consideration 
in  the  direction  of  any  public  concerns.'  Reckless,  un- 
scmpulous,  proselytising  fanatics,  commanding  all  the 
energies  and  ambitions  unconnected  with  birth  and 
property,  were  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  they  had  effectually 
bribed  the  richer  peasantry  by  the  confiscation  of  Church 
property  and  of  feudal  dues ;  they  had  constructed  in 


ately  strong;  and  it  will  be  mnoh 
TDore  doeely  united  in  politics  to 
the  great  head  at  Paris,  than 
even  were  the  religions  factions 
which  so  long  distracted  Europe, 
and  have  been  so  recently  laid 
•t  rest.  For  the  latter  became 
political,  not  primarily  and  ne- 
cessarily, but  secondarily  and  in- 
cidentally. Her<)  the  very  ground 
of  distinction  is  the  first  and 
most  important  question  of  poli- 


tics. That  spirit  of  ambition 
which  was  formerly  dreaded  in 
the  French  Monarchy,  has  ao- 
tnated  the  French  Bepublic  from 
its  birth,  and  with  such  a  power- 
ful lever  planted  under  the 
foundations  of  every  Govern- 
ment in  Europe,  she  threatenf 
sooner  or  later  to  shake  them 
all  to  pieces.'  Annual  Eegister^ 
1791,  p.  215. 
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the  municipalities  the  most  tremendouB  engine  of  govern- 
ment and  terrorism ;  they  had  infused  into  politics  all 
the  fanaticism  and  distempered  energy  of  a  new  religion, 
and  they  taught  a  system  of  doctrine  which  was  certain 
to  spread  if  it  was  recommended  for  but  a  short  tiine  by 
the  authority  of  example  and  of  succeaa.  It  had  already 
'  very  many  partisans  in  every  country  in  Europe,  but 
particularly  in  Kngland.'  '  It  is  gaining  ground  in 
every  country.  Being  founded  on  principles  most  de- 
lusive indeed,  but  the  most  flattering  to  ths  natural 
propensities  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  and  to  the 
speculations  of  all  those  who  think  without  thinking 
very  profoundly,  it  must  daily  extend  its  influence.' ' 

Such  were  the  opinions  and  such  the  feelings  that 
animatwl  Burke  in  pi-eacling  with  the  pafision  of  another 
Peter  the  Hermit  a  crusade  against  the  French  Revo- 
lution. He  had  from  the  beginning  watched  with  sym- 
pathy the  great  combination  of  the  continental  Powere 
that  was  forming  against  it,  ondat  the  request  of  Calonne, 
who  noted  as  minister  for  the  emigrant  princes,  Burke's 
son  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  1791  as  the 
representative  of  his  father.^ 

Of  the  legitimacy  of  the  intended  war  Burke  bad  no 
doubt.  It  was  to  be  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  tiie 
oppressed  King,  Church,  and  landed  gentry  of  France. 
All  treaties  with  France  had  been  made  with  the  mon- 
arch, and  supposed  a  monarchy  to  be  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  they  were  all,  therefore,  in  hit 
opinion,  annulled  when  the  monarchy  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed. He  quoted  the  opinion  of  Vattel,  that  when 
any  country  is  divided  the  other  Powers  are  free  to  take 
whicli  aide  they  please,  and  that  wbon  any  countnrin 
the  great  federation  of  Europe  has  mtkde  itself  a  mamfent 
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source  of  danger  and  disturbance  to  its  neighbours,  they 
have  a  right  to  interfere.  He  pointed  to  the  recent  sup- 
pression of  popular  movements  in  Holland,  in  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  and  in  the  bishopric  of  Li^ge,  and  he 
contended  that  such  an  invasion  as  he  desired  would  be 
welcomed  as  a  relief  by  all  that  was  best  in  the  French 
nation.  Interference  in  a  divided  country  '  must  indeed 
always  be  a  right  whilst  the  privilege  of  doing  good  to 
others  and  of  averting  from  them  every  sort  of  evil  is  a 
right.  Circumstances  may  render  this  right  a  duty.  It 
depends  wholly  on  this,  whether  it  be  a  band  fide  charity 
to  a  party,  and  a  prudent  precaution  with  regard  to 
yourself,  or  whether  under  the  pretence  of  aiding  one  of 
the  parties  in  a  nation,  you  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
aggravate  its  calamities  and  accomplish  its  final  destruc- 
tion.' 1 

Of  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of  the  danger  to 
all  nations,  but  especially  to  England,  he  had  no  doubt, 
and  although  he  did  not  at  first  urge  that  she  should 
take  an  active  part,  he  claimed  for  the  allies  her  moral 
support,  and  he  predicted  that  she  would  be  inevitably 
drawn  into  the  conflict.  Never  before  in  the  long  history 
of  the  antagonism  of  the  two  nations  had  France,  in  his 
opinion,  been  so  much  a  danger  to  England,  and  none 
of  the  many  struggles  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  had  involved  more  vital  issues.  *  This  league 
is  for  the  preservation  of  that  state  of  things  in  Europe, 
to  which  we  owe  all  that  we  are,  and  which  furnished 
just  grounds  of  expectation  for  further  and  safe  improve- 
ment. Its  foundation  is  just  and  honest.'  ^  *  This  evil 
in  the  heart  of  Europe  most  be  extirpated  from  that 
centre,  or  no  part  of  the  circumference  can  be  free  from 
the  mischief  which  radiates  fix)m  it,  and  which  will  spread 
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circle  beyond  circle,  in  spite  of  all  the  little  defensiTB 
precautions  which  can  be  employed  against  it,' ' 

The  French  policy  of  Burke  will  now  find  few  de- 
fenders, and  the  present  writer  ia  certainly  not  among 
the  number.  It  ia  incontestable,  indeed,  that  Burke 
realiaed  the  true  character  and  the  wide  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  much  earlier  and  more  clearly  than 
hia  contemporaries ;  that  he  foresaw  in  the  palmy  days 
of  1790  the  deepening  horrors  tiiat  ensued,  and  that 
he  alone  truly  estimated  the  tremendous  force  both  for 
aggression  and  defence  which  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment was  about  to  generate.  He  was  right  in  predict- 
ing that  England  would  be  dragged  into  the  war,  and 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  urging  the  necessity 
to  the  peace  of  Eui-ope  of  a  Bourbon  restoration,  it  ia  at 
least  certain  that  long  after  he  was  in  his  grave  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  adoptt'd  and  acted  on  hia  opinion. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  with  confidence  whether  he  ex- 
aggerated the  evils  that  would  have  ensued  if  a  revolu- 
tionary government,  such  as  Robespierre  conceived,  had 
been  permanently  established  in  France.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  tried,  and  after  a  brief  period  which  forma 
one  of  the  most  hideous  pages  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
a  great  military  despotism  arose,  which  terminated  the 
auaichical  phase  of  the  Revolution,  at  the  cost  of  appnl- 
lii)g  calamities  to  the  world.  To  a  discriminating  reader 
even  the  moat  violent  writings  of  Burke  on  the  French 
Revolution  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  but  it  ia 
impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  steeped  in  passion  and 
exaggeration.  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette  were  scarcely 
less  abhon-ent  to  him  than  Cloota  and  Robespierre;  the 
sale  of  Ohurch  property  under  manifest  and  pressing 
necessity,  and  with  a  provision  for  paying  salaries  to  the 
\ife  tenants,  seemed  to  him  iiot  leas  outrageous  than  the 
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wholesale  confiscations  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals ; 
and  the  Constituent  Assembly,  with  its  manifest  good 
intentions,  and  its  many  great  and  lasting  reforms,  was 
denounced  in  language  scarcely  less  vehement  than  that 
which  was  justly  applied  to  the  Convention. 

It  showed  a  strange  flaw  in  his  judgment  that  he 
should  have  ever  imagined  that  the  gi'eat  Powers  of 
Europe  would  combine  in  a  disinterested  crusade  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  order  in  France,  or  that  a  foreign 
invasion  could  fail  to  aggravate  the  evil  it  was  intended 
to  cure.  For  the  reasons  already  stated,  Burke  appears 
to  me  to  have  enormously  exaggerated  the  dangers  to 
England  from  French  example.  A  policy  of  strict  non- 
interference was  probably  that  which  would  have  given 
Prance  the  best  chance  of  speedily  throwing  off  the  fever 
under  which  she  was  suffering,  and  if  such  a  policy  was 
not  pursued  by  the  other  Powers  it  was  at  least  in  the 
highest  degree  for  the  advantage  of  England  to  remain 
as  long  as  '{>ossible  neutral  in  the  conflict,  while  preparing 
herself  foi  any  eventuality.  Whether,  however,  Burke 
had  any  real  influence  in  plunging  England  into  the 
war  willi  Prance  is  extremely  doubtful.  He  taught  the 
nation  to  look  with  horror  on  the  Revolution,  and  to 
wage  the  war  against  it  with  energy  and  unanimity,  but 
it  is  hot  probable  that  any  policy  could  have  avoided  it. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  strenuously 
insisted  on  three  conditions  as  essential  to  the  justifi ca- 
tion of  an  armed  interference.  The  first  was  that  the 
war  should  not  be  undertaken  for  any  territorial  aggran- 
disement, but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  a  settled 
order  of  government  to  a  leading  nation  in  Europe,  and 
suppressing  a  system  of  rebellion,  and  contagious  and 
proselytising  anarchy,  which  was  a  manifest  source  of 
danger  and  disturbance  to  surrounding  nations.  The 
Becond  was  that  in  this  war  the  part  of  the  foreigner 
should  not  be  that  of  a  principal  but  of  an  ally.     '  If  I 
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could  command  the  whole  military  arm  of  Euroj*,'  he 
wrote,  '  I  am  sure  that  a  bribe  of  the  best  province  in 
that  kingdom  would  nofc  tempt  me  to  intermeddle  in 
their  affairs,  except  in  perfect  concurrence  and  conceit 
with  the  natural  legal  interests  of  the  country,  composwl 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  the  military,  the  several  corporate 
bodies  of  justice  and  of  burghership,  making  under  a 
monarch  (I  repeat  it  again  and  again)  the  French  nation 
according  to  its  fiindatnental  constitution.  No  con- 
siderate statesman  would  undertake  to  meddle  with  it 
upon  any  other  condition,'' 

The  third  condition  was  that  the  war  should  not  be 
one  for  the  restoration  of  despotism.  On  this  subject 
he  wrote  most  earnestly  to  his  son,  who  was  advising 
the  French  princes.  'ITiey  ought,  he  said,  to  promise 
distinctly  and  without  ambiguity  the  restoration  with 
the  monarchy  of  a  free  constitution ;  the  meeting  of  the 
States  freely  chosen,  and  voting  by  order,  accoi-ding  to 
the  ancient  legal  form ;  the  abolition  of  letters  of 
'cachet'  and  all  otlier  arbitrary  imprisonment.  All 
taxes  should  be  voted  by  the  States;  the  Ministry 
should  he  made  responsible ;  the  revenue  should  be  put 
out  of  the.  reach  of  malversation,  and  a  synod  of  the 
Gallican  Church  should  be  summoned  to  reform  its 
abuses.  '  Without  such  a  declaration,'  he  continued, 
'  or  to  that  effect,  they  can  hope  no  converts.  For  my 
part  for  one,  though  I  make  no  doubt  of  pi-eferring  tlw 
ancient  course,  or  almost  any  other,  to  this  vile  chimera 
and  sick  man's  dream  of  government,  yet  I  could  not 
actively,  or  with  a  good  heart  and  clear  conscience,  go 
to  the  re-establishment  of  a  monarchical  despotism  in 
the  place  of  this  system  of  anarchy.'' 

if  these  three  cooditiona  were  observed,  Burke  be- 
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lieved  that  all  the  more  respectable  classes  in  France 
would  welcome  an  invasion  which  freed  them  from 
intolerable  terrorism,  but  he  soon  saw  that  his  views 
were  little  likely  to  be  adopted.  *  I  fear/  he  once  said, 
*  that  I  am  the  only  person  in  France  or  England  who  is 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
threatened.'  *  In  the  whole  hemisphere  of  politics  I 
can  scarcely  see  a  ministerial  head  which  rises  to  the 
level  of  the  circumstances.'  * 

His  letters  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  supineness 
of  the  French  King  and  nobles ;  of  the  inveterate  in- 
trigues of  the  French  Queen ;  of  the  sel6shness  of  the 
continental  Sovereigns,  who  thought  only  either  of  their 
own  order  or  of  territorial  aggrandisement ;  of  the 
blindness  and  the  levity  of  English  politicians.  While 
Fox — though  with  growing  misgiving — looked  upon 
the  Revolution  as  a  millennial  dawn,  while  Pitt  con- 
sidered it  as  little  more  than  a  passing  cloud,  Burke 
saw  plainly  that  it  was  a  great  crisis  in  human  affairs, 
portending  terrible  and  as  yet  unknown  calamities  to 
mankind.  To  many  he  seemed  a  mere  dreamer  of 
dreams,  but  the  event  soon  justified  his  forecast.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Convention  and  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  which  was  fast  approaching,  was  on  the  whole 
the  most  sanguinary  and  odious  in  modem  history,  and 
the  career  of  Napoleon,  which  was  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  subversion  of  the  old  order  of  French  govern- 
ment, sacrificed  about  two  millions  of  human  lives,  and 
all  but  ended  in  a  total  eclipse  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe. 

For  some  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Burke  had 
been  painfully  conscious  that  he  was  unfit  to  bear  the 
strain  of  political  excitement.  He  could  not  cast  it  off; 
it  haanted  him  like  a  nightmare,  and  threw  his  nerves 
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into  a  morbid  irritation.  He  complained  that  he  WM 
not  well,  and  that  he  scarcely  slept.'  He  had  ardently 
wished  to  leave  ParUameiit,  and  only  shrank  from  doing 
eo  on  account  of  the  Indian  business  which  he  had 
undertaken,  and  which  had  more  and  more  osBumed  in 
his  mind  the  character  of  a  eolemn  religions  duty,*  In 
private  life  Mias  Bumey  noticed  that  while  no  one  on 
other  subjects  could  be  more  attractive,  politics  had  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  '  His  irritability  is  so  terrible  on 
that  theme,  that  it  gives  immediately  to  his  face  the  ex- 
pression of  a  man  who  is  going  to  defend  himself  from 
murderers.'  *  Age  was  beginning  to  press  visibly  upon 
him,  and  although  it  had  taken  nothing  from  the  power 
of  his  inteUfct,  although  it  seemed  to  have  even  im- 
parted n  richer  and  more  gorgeous  splendour  to  his 
eloquence,  ifc  had  i-obbed  liim  of  all  elasticity  of  spirits. 
He  felt  himself,  and  bia  friends  clearly  saw,  that  ha 
needed  absolute  repose,  but  French  affairs  plunged  him 
into  a  condition  of  the  most  violent  and  painful  excite- 
ment, and  the  correspondence  which  poured  in  upon 
him  from  all  Europe,  and  his  constant  intercourse  with 
men  who  had  lost  everything  by  the  calamities  in 
France,  never  BuHered  it  to  flag. 

Ho  one  saw  so  deeply  or  so  accurately  into  the 


'  Pellaw'a  Life  of  Sidmouth, 
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future,  but  no  one  was  at  the  same  time  more  oon* 
Btantly  haunted  by  the  sense  of  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty of  all  political  predictions.'  In  his  '  Remarks  on 
the  Policy  of  the  Allies/  which  was  published  in  1793, 
there  is  a  most  impressive  and  powerful  passage  on  the 
little  weight  that  can  on  these  matters  be  attached  even 
to  the  most  careful  inferences  drawn  from  history  and 
6[>eculation.  *  There  are  some  fundamental  points  in 
which  nature  never  changes,  but  they  are  few  and  ob- 
vious, and  belong  rather  to  morals  than  to  politics.  But 
so  far  as  regards  political  matters  the  human  mind  and 
human  affairs  are  susceptible  to  infinite  modifications, 
and  of  combinations  wholly  new  and  unlocked  for. 
Very  few,  for  instance,  could  have  imagined  that  pro- 
perty, which  has  been  taken  for  natural  dominion, 
should  through  the  whole  of  a  vast  kingdom  lose  all  its 
importance  and  even  its  influence.  How  many  could 
have  thought  that  the  most  complete  and  formidable 
revolution  in  a  great  empire  should  be  made  by  men  of 
letters?  that  atheism  could  produce  one  of  the  most 
violently  operative  principles  of  fanaticism  ?  that  in  a 
Commonwealth,  in  a  manner  cradled  in  war,  and  in  an 
extensive  and  dreadful  war,  milityy  commanders  should 
be  of  little  or  no  account  ?  that  the  Convention  should 
not  contain  one  military  man  of  name  ?  that  adminis- 
trative bodies  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion  and  of 
but  a  momentary  duration,  and  composed  of  men  with 

Noas  sommes  des  aveagles  qui 
B*avancent  en  tdtonnant  dani 
Pobscurit^.  Lorsqu'il  se  pr6« 
sente  des  circonstances  favo- 
rabies,  il  se  fait  ane  sorte  d'6« 
daircie  subite  dont  profitent  leg 
habilea.  Tout  le  reste  est  !• 
jouet  de  rincertitude.'  See  Sorel, 
Question  d'Orient  au  XVIII^ 
8Ucle,  pp.  81,  82, 108. 


'  The  Hune  conviction  was 
constantlj expressed  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  keenest  practical 
obserrer  of  his  time.  Thus  in 
one  of  his  letters  he  writes :  *  II 
y  a  ane  sorte  de  fatality,  ou  k 
d^fant  de  fatality  des  causes 
■eoondes  tout  aassi  inconnues, 
qui  tooment  soavent  les  dv^ne- 
ments  d'one  mani^e  que  Ton 
Be  peat  ni  ooooevoir  ni  pr^voir. 
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not  one  imposing  part  of  character,  should  be  able  to 
govern  the  country  and  its  armies  with  an  authority 
which  the  moat  settled  senat^B  and  the  most  reapecl^d 
monarcha  scarcely  ever  had  in  the  same  degree?  '  The 
poaaibility  that  the  French  Revolution  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  political  state  which  would  gradually 
unfold  itself,  and  in  which  the  old  maxims  and  princi- 
ples on  which  the  ancient  freedom  of  England  mainly 
rested,  might  become  inapplicable,  was  not  altogether 
absent  from  his  mind,  '  If  a  great  change  is  t«  be 
made  in  human  al^irs,'  he  wrote  in  1791,  '  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  fitted  to  it ;  the  general  opinions  and  ibel- 
ings  will  draw  that  way.  Every  fear,  every  hope,  will 
forward  it ;  and  then  th(^  who  persist  in  opposing  thi« 
mighty  current  in  human  affairs  will  appear  rather  to 
resist  the  decrees  of  Providence  itself  than  the  mere 
designs  of  men.  They  will  not  be  resolute  and  firm, 
but  perverse  and  obstinate.'' 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  opinions  of  men  in 
England  were  rapidly  veering  round  to  Burke,  and  tes- 
timonies of  adhesion  came  from  many  sides.  His  old 
friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  had  always  been  a 
steady  Whig,  took  oc^sion  shortly  after  the  breach  to 
express  his  feelings,  by  appending  to  an  engraving  of 
one  of  his  pictures  of  Barke  the  famous  lines  in  '  Para- 
dise Lost,'  describing  the  solitary  fidelity  of  Abdiel,  A 
considerable  number  of  impressions  had  been  worked 
off  before  Burke  learnt  the  compliment,  and  with  chi^ 
racteristic  modesty  he  at  once  hastened  to  Reynolds, 
and  insisted  that  the  lines  should  be  obliterated  on  tha 
plate,  and  that  all  impressions  from  it  which  had  nofc 
been  distributed  should  be  destroyed.'  Some  of  hit 
Warmest  personal  as  well  as  political  friends,  howerer^ 
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for  a  time  Btood  aloof  in  manifest  and  painful  perplexity. 
Such  was  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  in  private  avowed  hig 
full  agreement  with  Burke's  estimate  of  the  Revolution, 
and  who  retained  all  his  affection  for  him,  but  who 
accused  him  of  disloyalty  to  his  party,  and  refused  on 
this  ground  to  give  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  his  son.^ 
Such  was  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  shrank  from  seeing 
him,  fearing,  as  he  frankly  said,  the  influence  which 
Burke  seldom  failed  to  obtain  over  his  judgment.' 
Such  was  Windham,  who  had  long  looked  on  Burke  as 
the  wisest  and  best  of  living  men,  and  had  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm  his  *  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution,' but  who  now  refused  to  meet  him  at  a  dinner 
party.*  Yet  all  these  were  soon  reunited  to  him,  not 
only  in  personal  friendship  and  affection,  but  also  in 
political  agreement.  Miss  Bumey  relates  a  character- 
istic conversation  she  had,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period, 
with  Windham.  She  had  spoken  of  Burke's  wonderful 
abilities,  but  had  kept  a  significant  silence  about  his 
judgment.  '  Suddenly,'  she  says,  '  and  with  a  look  of 
extreme  keenness,  Mr.  Windham  turned  his  eyes  upon 
me,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Yes,  and  he  has  very  highly  also 
the  fisunilty  of  being  right  .  .  .  not  the  world  alone, 
even  his  friends  are  apt  to  misjudge  him.  What  he 
enters  upon,  however,  with  earnestness,  you  will  com- 
monly find,  turns  out  as  he  represents  it." '  ^ 

It  was  noticed  as  a  sign  of  the  direction  of  opinion, 
that  Borke  now  seldom  appeared  in  the  popular  carica- 
tures as  the  *  Jesuit  of  St.  Omer,'  while  he  was  con- 
stantly represented  as  a  patriot  denouncing  the  Revolu- 
tion and  its  apologists.*  The  cry  *  Church  in  danger ' 
was  fi^  rising  as  it  had  not  done  since  the  days  of 

1  Lady  MInto*!  Life  of  Sir  G.  «  Madame  d'Arblay's  Diary, 

EUiot,  u.  S.  1790. 

<  Ibid.  p.  9.  '  Prior's  Life  of  Bwke,  iL 
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Sacheverell.  In  apite  of  the  langaor  of  the  Engliah 
Churcli  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  power- 
ful anti-ecclesiiisttcal  influences  that  were  abroad,  Burke 
had  probably  not  exaggerated  when  he  described  the 
English  attachment  to  a  religious  national  establish- 
ment as  '  above  all  other  things,  and  beyond  all  other 
nations,' '  and  although  the  destruction  of  a  popish 
establishment  in  a  foi-eign  land  might  eeem  a  matter 
of  little  consequence  to  Englishmen,  it  was  too  indus- 
triously held  np  as  an  example  to  be  regai-ded  with 
indifference.  The  clergy  were  aoon  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  the  pulpits  began  to  ring  with  denunciations  of  the 
Revolution,  More  than  one  sermon  againat  it  was  de- 
livered in  the  presence  of  Burke;  but  though  they 
echoed  his  views,  he  heard  them  with  undisguised 
impatience.  '  Surely,'  he  said,  'the  Church  is  a  place 
where  one  day's  truce  may  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind.'' 

The  destruction  of  the  privileges  of  the  French 
aristocracy,  and  especially  the  exciting  and  dramatic 
episode  of  the  flight  to  Vareimea  and  the  recapture  of 
the  King,  greatly  strengthened  the  popular  interest  in 
French  affairs.  In  London  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
delight  at  the  news  of  the  King's  escape,  and  the  de- 
jection at  his  recapture,  and  if  the  flight  had  succeeded, 
there  would  probably  have  been  a  general  illumination.* 
When  the  King  escaped  from  Paris,  the  Jacobins  in 
that  city  at  once  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  tie 
societies  affiliated  with  them,  and  a  copy  of  this  letter 
was  sent  to  the  Revolution  Society  in  London,  which 
published  it  in  the  English  newspapers.*  At  the  end 
of  June   1791,   Piicstiey  wrote   from  Birminghatn  to 

'  linflectiotia   on    ths   Frmch  '  Buike'i  CorrapondtruM,  Bt. 
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lindsey,  'Our  anxiety  during  the  King  of  France's 
escape,  and  our  joy  on  his  capture,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. .  .  .  The  High  Church  party  are  mortified 
in  the  extreme.  ...  A  majority,  I  fear,  of  English- 
men are  in  their  sentiments,  so  that  we  are  far  indeed 
behind  the  French.  In  spite  of  all  we  can  write  or 
do,  an  attachment  to  high  maxims  of  Government 
gains  ground  here,  and  the  love  of  liberty  is  on  the 
decline.'  * 

The  Society  at  Birmingham,  of  which  Priestley  was 
the  most  prominent  member,  advertised  their  intention 
of  meeting  at  an  hotel  on  Thursday,  July  14,  to  com- 
memorate the  taking  of  the  Bastille ;  and  a  few  days 
before  the  meeting,  an  exceedingly  seditious  and  in- 
flammatory  handbill,  which  was  afterwards  disclaimed 
by  the  Society,  had  been  circulated.  The  result  was  a 
popular  rising,  which  on  a  smaller  scale  reproduced 
nearly  all  the  features  of  the  Gordon  riots  in  London. 
It  began  with  an  attack  on  the  hotel  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  were  assembled,  but  before  the  day 
had  closed,  the  mob  had  totally  destroyed  two  of  the 
principal  meeting  houses  in  Birmingham,  as  well  as  the 
house  of  Priestley,  his  library,  his  manuscripts,  and  his 
philosophical  apparatus.  On  Friday  the  magistrates 
enrolled  a  large  body  of  special  constables,  but  they 
proved  too  weak  to  restrain  the  mob.  For  three  days 
the  houses  of  prominent  Dissenters  or  democrats  in 
Birmingham  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
wrecked  or  burned.  Many  lives  were  lost,  and  as  in 
London,  the  rioters  were  often  too  intoxicated  to  escape 
from  the  flames  they  had  kindled.  Churchmen  and 
Methodists  were  in  general  unmolested,  but  there  were 
bands  of  men  levying  indiscriminately  contributions  of 
drink  and  money.     It  was  not  till  Monday  morning 

>  Bntt'B  Ufe  €f  PriesUey,  U.  114. 
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that  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  from  NottiDgham 
restored  order.' 

The  tide  ran  bo  high  that  Priestley  foDnd  it  neoes- 
Bary  to  leave  Birmingham,  and  after  a  short  residence 
in  London  he  took  refuge  in  America.  Hia  pecuniary 
losses  were  compensated  by  private  contributions  and 
by  a  rute  levied  on  the  district  where  they  had  occurred.' 
bub  the  loss  of  hie  manuscripts  could  not  be  replaced, 
and  he  could  not  console  himseif  by  any  belief  in  hia 
popularity.  '  The  same  bad  spirit,'  he  wrote,  '  pervaded 
the  whole  kingdom,'  and  at  Hackney,  Manchester,  and 
all  over  the  West  of  England  he  believed  it  to  be  nearly 
aa  powerful  aa  at  Birmingham.'  Burke  looking  at  the 
situation  froih  another  point  of  view  corroborates  this 
opinion.  He  noticed  that  at  this  time  in  all  parts  of 
England  the  Government  had  difficulty  in  protecting 
the  afliliated  democratic  societies  from  the  attacks  of 
the  mob.* 

While  these  things  were  happening,  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  fills  the  first  act  of  the  grejit  drama  of 
the  French  Revolution,  was  drawing  rapidly  to  its  close. 
The  reorganisation  of  France  which  has  been  described 
had  been  mainly  accomplished  by  April  1791,  but  on 
the  second  of  the  preceding  month  Prance  had  exp^ 
rienced  a  fatal  loss  in  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the  only 
really  great  leader,  before  Napoleon,  produced  by  the 
Revolution,  the  only  man  whose  prescient  and  dazzling 
intellect,  and  whose  indomitable  will,  might  have  at 
once  guided  and  moderated  its  course.  If  hia  moml 
character  had  been  in  any  degree  on  a  level  with  hia 
abilities,  and  if  a  feiv  more  years  had  been  granted  him, 

■  Bee   a  fnll   Hccouot  of  tha  •  Ibid.  IL  121. 

tiots.  Annual  Ilegistar,  ITQl,  pp.  •  Ibid.  ii.  195. 
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he  might  have  taken  a  foremost  place  among  the  rulers 
of  men.  He  died  predicting  great  calamities  to  hia 
country.  *  Pigmies/  he  once  said,  *  can  destroy,  but  it 
needs  a  great  man  to  build/  and  he  fully  saw  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  done,  no  lasting  edifice  had 
as  yet  been  constructed. 

To  the  Court  with  which  he  had  of  late  been  nego- 
tiating, his  loss  was  irreparable.  Ever  since  October  5 
and  6,  1789,  the  position  of  Lewis  XVI.  had  been  an 
intolerable  one.  Denuded  one  by  one  of  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives, wounded  deeply  in  his  religious  feelings  by 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  which  had  now  been 
formally  condemned  by  the  Pope,  deprived  of  his  body- 
guard, restricted  in  his  movements,  and  repeatedly 
menaced  and  insulted,  he  was  a  virtual  prisoner,  while 
the  princes  of  his  family  were  in  Germany  endeavouring 
to  form  a  league  for  his  deliverance.  At  last,  after  long 
and  painful  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to 
recover  his  freedom  by  flying  to  the  frontier  town  of 
Montm^dy,  where  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  troops  who  had  not  yet  swerved  from  their 
allegiance,  was  ready  to  receive  him.  If  these  were 
not  sufficient,  the  Emperor  Leopold  promised  an  Aus- 
trian force.  On  the  night  of  June  20,  the  royal  fugi- 
tives left  the  Tuileries  on  their  ill-fated  enterprise. 
The  next  day  they  were  arrested  at  Varennes,  and 
brought  back  prisoners  to  Paris. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  was  much  aggravated 
by  the  memorial  which  the  King  had  lefl  behmd  him, 
protesting  against  and  invalidating  all  that  had  been 
done  during  his  captivity.  He  enumerated  in  this  re* 
markable  document  the  long  series  of  concessions  which 
he  had  made.  He  had  of  his  own  free  will  summoned 
the  States-General,  doubled  the  number  of  the  deputies 
of  the  third  estate,  invested  the  States-General  in  the 
session  of  Jane  23  with  the  essential  powers  of  a  free 
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Parliament,  put  an  end  to  the  long  conBict  of  orders 
by  himself  dij-ectitig  their  union,  inti-oduced  large  and 
searching  economies  into  his  Court.  But  all  bis  acts, 
he  complained,  had  been  miecoostriied  and  perverted. 
The  States-General,  usurping  the  character  of  a  Con- 
Btituent  Assembly,  had  undertaken  to  remodel  the  whole 
Constitution  of  France.  It  denied  the  King  the  right 
of  withholding  his  assent  from  articles  which  were  cou- 
atitutional  ;  it  assumed  to  itself  the  sole  right  of  de- 
ciding what  articles  belonged  to  this  class,  and  it  bad 
reduced  his  authority  to  a  mere  phantom.  His  right  of 
dissolving  the  Assembly,  and  his  right  of  pardon,  had 
been  annulled.  His  veto  on  legislation  was  so  limited 
as  to  be  purely  illusory.  Almost  all  his  power,  almoet 
all  his  patronage  in  the  law  courts,  in  the  army,  in  the 
interior  administration  of  the  country,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  finances,  in  the  management  of  foreign  afiairs, 
bad  been  taken  away,  and  for  nearly  two  years  he  had 
been  a  prisoner,  e.xposed  to  gross  indignities  in  his  own 
capital.  In  the  meantime  the  whole  country  had  been 
thrown  into  unexampled  confusion ;  '  all  tie  powers  of 
Grovernment  disowned  ;  all  property  violated  ;  personal 
safety  everywhere  endangered ;  crimes  remaining  on- 
punished  ;  perfect  anarchy  triumphing  over  the  laws ; ' 
a  multitude  of  self-constitiite-d  clubs  ruling  France  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  The  decrees  which  he  had  signed,  he 
had  signed  because  he  had  no  power  to  resist,  and  he 
had  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  his  capitjil  in  order 
to  appeal  freely  to  his  people,  Witi  their  assistaneo 
he  hoped  to  give  France  well-established  liberty,  rest- 
ing on  a  Constitution  freely  accepted,  consistent  with 
the  due  respect  for  religion  and  property,  and  with  th© 
firm  administration  of  the  law.' 


'  See  for  this  docmnent  imd      bly,  the  Araiudt  SaaitUr,  17BL 
Vhe  reply  o(  the  NationBl  Aeuro-      pp.  317-838. 
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Fox  afterwards  said  to  Madame  de  Stael  that  the 
French  ought  at  this  time  to  have  suffered  the  King  to 
escape,  and  to  have  established  a  Republic  in  his  absence. 
It  seemed^  indeed,  as  if  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
under  Lewis  XVI.  had  become  impossible,  and  if  the 
National  Assembly  had  been  a  body  such  as  Burke 
described  it,  there  was  everything  to  be  feared  from  its 
exasperation.  But,  in  truth,  the  language  of  Burke  as 
applied  to  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  though 
in  no  degree  stronger  than  that  of  Mounier  and  of  Lally 
ToUendal,  was  both  exaggerated  and  misleading.  This 
Assembly  had  indeed  done  some  things  which  were 
^ossly  tyrannical,  and  many  things  which  were  mani- 
festly foolish.  It  had  remained  shamefully  passive  while 
its  proceedings  were  systematically  interrupted  from  the 
galleries,  while  its  most  respectable  members  were  in- 
tdmidated  and  insulted,  while  scenes  of  intolerable  out- 
rage and  violence  were  multiplying  throughout  France. 
There  had  never,  as  Mounier  truly  said,^  been  an  ex- 
ample in  Europe  '  of  a  country  of  equal  size  and  popula- 
tion in  which  the  means  of  maintaining  order  were  so 
completely  annihilated,  and  in  which  anarchy  had  been 
more  general  and  more  unbridled,'  but  the  Assembly 
had  as  yet  made  no  single  effort  to  arrest  the  evil  by 
armed  repression,  or  even  by  serious  protest.  It  had 
destroyed  or  paralysed  all  the  institutions  and  organisa- 
tions of  France ;  it  had  usurped  the  whole  legislative 
authority;  it  had  made  the  Executive  so  feeble  that 
anarchy  was  inevitable,  and  all  real  power  was  passing 
fatally  and  swiftly  into  the  most  dangerous  hands. 

All  this  may  be  truly  said,  but  it  is  also  true  that  this 
Assembly,  though  seriously  weakened  by  the  secession 
of  many  of  its  best  members,  still  consisted  for  the  most 


*  Moanier,  Recherches  sur  le$  Catuei  qui  ont  empichi  Us  Fran^aig 
de  devenir  lAres^  ii.  174. 
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part  of  men  who,  though  they  were  theorists  and  enthu- 
siasts, were  not  voluntary  tyrants  or  voluntary  anarchists, 
and  were  far  from  vicious  or  malevolent.  It  contained 
a  very  unusual  amount  of  talent,  and  many  men  of 
high  character  and  unobtrusive  knowledge ;  but  it  wafl 
inexperienced  and  unguided,  and  divisions,  jealousies, 
cowardice,  contagious  entlusiaam,  and  a  servile  devotion 
to  general  maxima  and  abstract  principles  played  a  great 
part  in  its  proceedings.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
lessons  which  history  teaches  is,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
infer  from  the  acts  of  legislators  their  dispositions  or 
even  their  intentions.  It  is  quite  possible  for  measure* 
to  be  carried  by  a  Govern  meut,  a  party,  or  a  Parliament, 
whicli  the  majority  of  the  members  who  compose  that 
Government,  party,  or  Parliament,  heartily  dislike.  The 
resolution  of  a  few  extreme  and  united  men,  the  admis- 
sion in  an  apparently  innocuous  form  of  some  principle 
which  may  be  afterwards  extended,  the  surprises  and 
unexpected  combinations  and  compromises  of  party  tao- 
tics,  the  lassitude  or  cowardice  or  want  of  foresight  of 
majorities,  the  piecemeal  and  unconnected  manner  in 
which  great  questions  are  debated,  often  give  a  turn  to 
events  wholly  different  from  the  genuine  wishes  of  the 
actors.  A  numerous  assembly,  inexperienced,  intoxi- 
cated with  enthusiasms  and  wild  political  doctrines,  and 
entirely  uncontrolled  by  any  leading  statesman  or  well- 
established  party  organisations,  was  peculiarly  liable  to 
blind,  sudden,  inconsiderate  and  dangerous  impulses. 

But  there  is,  I  think,  abundant  evidence,  both  from 
the  writings  of  its  contemporaries  and  from  its  own  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  National  Assemblywas  an  essentially 
well-meaning  body.  Its  most  hononnble  repudiation  of 
bankruptcy  at  a  time  when  bankniptcy  seemed  moat 
tempting,  its  refusal  to  protect  iteelf  by  any  press  law 
from  thp  most  constant  and  virulent  attacks,  its  refusal 
to  abridge  the  liberty  which  it  had  proclaimed  by  any 
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permanent  measure  against  emigration,^  its  dismterested 
though  most  foolish  resolution  that  none  of  its  members 
should  during  the  next  four  years  accept  any  office  under 
the  Crown,  show  clearly  the  better  side  of  its  character, 
and  its  proceedings  after  the  capture  of  the  King  prove 
decisively  that  although  it  had  completely  sapped  the 
monarchy  it  had  no  real  wish  to  destroy  it.  A  strong 
and  genuine  desire  was  shown  to  maintain  Lewis  XVI. 
on  the  throne,  to  abstain  from  any  measure  which  might 
give  occasion  for  a  foreign  invasion,  and,  above  all,  to 
terminate  as  quickly  as  possible  the  Revolution.  The 
Republican  party  under  Robespierre,  which  desired  the 
deposition  of  the  King,  proved  wholly  insignificant  in 
the  Chamber,*  and  Bamave,  who  had  once  been  in  the 
extreme  party  of  Revolution,  threw  all  his  eloquence  into 
the  cause  of  the  King.  Among  the  Paris  clubs  a  more 
violent  and  formidable  republican  party  appeared,  but 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  its  history  the  National 
Assembly  nerved  itself  to  maintain  order  by  force. 
Martial  law  was  proclaimed.  The  red  flag  was  hung 
out  from  the  Town  Hall,  and  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  suppressed  energetically  and  with  some 
bloodshed  a  republican  rising.  It  was  determined  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  revised,  embodied  in  a  single 
instrument,  and  formally  adopted  by  the  King,  and  that 
if  he  consented  to  swear  to  it,  this  should  be  deemed  his 
reconciliation  with  the  nation,  and  his  captivity  should 
cease.    Till  that  time  he  was  provisionally  suspended. 


>  Some  temporary  measures 
were  taken  after  the  flight  to 
Yarennea,  but  they  "were  abo* 
lished  on  Sept.  14.  See  Lafer- 
ri^re,  HuL  des  Principea  de  la 
Biuolutian,  pp.  248,  249. 

*  On  the  very  small  number  oi 
isal  BepnUicana.  in  France  in 
1791,  see  Gentz,  *La  Marche  de 
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FranQaise,'  Mercure  Britawni- 
que,  iii.  209,  210.  Brissot  even 
declared  (though  no  doubt  with 
much  exaggeration)  that  in  the 
August  of  that  year  he  knew  bot 
two  Bepublicans,  Potion  and 
Buzot,  beside  himself. 
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The  King  accepted  tliese  terms,  and  on  September 
14,  1791,  he  solemnly  promised  to  observe  the  Con- 
stitution containing  tie  many  changes  that  have  beou 
abeady  described.  It  is  only  here  necessary  to  add 
that  the  future  Legialatures  were  limited  to  periods  of 
two  years,  which  the  King  had  no  power  to  abridge  by 
a  dissolution  ;  that  they  were  to  consist  of  745  mem- 
bers, irreapective  of  those  who  might  be  afterwards 
granted  to  the  colonies ;  and  that  they  were  to  be 
chosen  by  a  process  of  double  election,  primary  As- 
semblies consisting  of  all  'active  citizens,'  who  fulfilled 
tlie  conditions  that  havo  been  already  named,  electing 
electors  who  in  their  turn  chose  the  deputies.  On  the 
motion  of  Robespierre  all  property  qualification  for  tha 
deputies  was  abolished,  but  it  was  still  necessary  for 
the  electors  in  the  primary  Assembliea  to  pay  a  small 
direct  tax  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days'  labour,  and 
a  substantial  property  qualification  was  exacted  from 
the  members  of  the  electoral  Assemblies.  In  towns  of 
more  than  6,000  souls,  it  consisted  of  a  revenue  equal 
to  Ihe  value  of  200  days'  labour,  drawn  from  property, 
or  of  the  occupation  of  a  house  of  the  annual  value  of 
600  days'  labour.  In  the  country  and  in  the  emalter 
towns  the  qualification  was  somewhat  lower.  One  part 
of  the  Constitution  is  curious,  because  it  shows  that 
the  National  Assembly  was  not  absolutely  blind  to  the 
lesson  which  tha  experience  of  it«  own  proceedings  had 
abundantly  supplied,  of  the  facility  with  which  a  atngta 
Chauiber  can  change  all  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
and  of  the  estreme  danger  of  such  a  facility  of  oi^anic 
change.  It  was  provided  tiiat  no  change  could  be 
made  in  the  Constitution  until  three  successive  Legisla- 
tures had  asked  for  it,  and  until  it  had  been  enacted 
by  a  fourth  Legislature  specially  chosen  and  specially 
enlarged  in  numbers  for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  if  an  Assembly,  which  bad' shown  itself  so 
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<X)ntemptaou8  of  all  the  limitations  of  its  own  authority, 
and  which  had  so  effectually  destroyed  every  possible 
counterpoise  to  its  power,  should  have  imagined  that 
it  could  in  this  way  effectually  bind  its  successors. 

One  other  act  of  the  first  National  Assembly  must 
l)e  mentioned,  which,  though  carried  with  excellent  in- 
tentions, was  perhaps  in  its  consequences  the  worst  of 
all.  jit  was  the  act  of  abnegation  by  which  it  decreed 
that  none  of  its  members  diould  be  eligible  for  the 
succeeding  Legislature.  In  this  way  an  Assembly, 
whose  chief  faults  sprang  from  inexperience  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  and  which  had  at  last 
acquired  some  experience,  condemned  the  country  to 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  none,  and 
the  French  people  were  forbidden  to  select  as  their 
representatives  any  of  those  eminent  and  respectable 
men  to  whom  they  had  spontaneously  turned  at  the 
time  when  the  elections  were  really  free,  and  before  the 
tyranny  of  the  clubs  had  begun.  Hardly  any  other 
single  step  contributed  so  largely  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  horrors  that  followed.  France  soon  presented  to 
the  world  the  appalling  spectacle  of  a  great  nation  which 
was  mainly  governed  by  its  criminal  classes,  and  by 
fanatics  who  in  wisdom  and  sobriety  of  judgment  were 
hardly  above  the  level  of  BedlamTX 

At  the  time  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  dis- 
solved itself,  the  political  horizon  around  France  was 
rapidly  darkening.  During  the  latter  half  of  1789, 
during  the  whole  of  1790,  and  during  the  first  half  of 
1791  it  appeared  probable  to  the  best  observers  that 
whatever  effect  the  French  Revolution  might  have  upon 
the  internal  constitutions  of  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  it  would  not  lead  to  any  foreign  war.  It  is 
true  that  some  signs  of  a  menacing  description  might 
be  already  detected.  Several  of  the  German  prinoes 
had  large  possessions  and  feudal  rights  in  Alsace  which 
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had  been  acquired  when  tbat  province  waa  part  of 
Geimany,  but  wiiich  had  been  recoguised  when  Alsace 
had  become  French,  and  had  been  formally  confirmed 
and  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia ;  and  the 
abolition  of  these,  with  all  other  feudal  righta,  in  August 
1789  produced  angry  prot-esta  from  the  German  princes, 
and  great  indignation  in  thfl  German  Diet.  There  were 
also  many  disquieting  symptoms  of  the  close  connection 
between  French  demagogues  and  the  discontented  ele- 
ments in  other  nations.  French  influence  was  clearly 
traced  in  the  troubles  in  the  Austrian  Netheriands, 
and  in  Li^ge.  The  so-called  patriotic  party  in  Holland 
began  to  revive.  There  were  signs  of  the  new  spirit  io 
Poland,  in  Saxony,  in  the  ecclesiastical  electorates  of 
Germany,  in  Berne,  and  in  Geneva.  Refugees  from  the 
insurgent  provinces  of  other  Powers  were  received  with 
ostentatious  favour  by  French  politicians,  and  letters  of 
sympathy  wei-e  read  in  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris  from 
every  capital  in  Europe.  In  June  1790  the  PrnsaiaQ 
Anaeharsis  Clootz,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  ad- 
venturers in  foreign  dresses,  appeared  in  the  National 
Assembly  as  'the  ambassador  of  the  human  race,' 
claiming  in  the  name  of  tlie  enslaved  nations  of  Europe 
the  sympathy  of  emancipated  France,  and  the  Assembly 
treated  this  grotesque  masquerade  with  perfect  seriona- 
ness,  and  welcomed  the  '  ambassador '  to  the  sitting. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known  that  streams  of 
emigrants  were  passing  from  France,  and  imploring  suc- 
cour in  the  chief  Courts  of  the  Continent.  Rumours  of 
coming  invasion  were  frequently  circulated  and  readily  be- 
lieved, and  Lameth  declared  that  the  approacliing  war 
would  be  a  war  of  all  the  kings  against  all  the  nations.' 
At  the  same  time  nothing  can  be  more  cert.ain  than 
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that  the  bulk  of  the  first  National  Assembly  was  as  far 
as  possible  firom  desiring  any  foreign  conquest.     The 
whole  enthusiasm,  the  whole  ambition  of  the  nsing  party 
was  directed  to  realising  in  France  a  Government  in 
accordance   with  the  theories  of  Bousseau.     The  one 
serious  danger  of  war  was  that  which  arose  in  the 
autumn  of  1790,  in  the  quarrel  between  England  and 
Spain  on  the  question  of  Nootka  Sound,  when  Spain,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  still  subsisting  alliance, 
claimed  the  assistance  of  France,  and  when  the  £ang*a 
Ministers  showed  some  inclination  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand.    The  Assembly,  as  we  have  seen,  acting  in  this 
case  at  the  instigation  of  the  most  revolutionary  party, 
entirely  refused  its  assent.     It  marked  its  emphatically 
peaceful  policy,  by  enacting  that  the  King  could  never 
proclaim  war  except  after  its  decree.     It  voted  a  so- 
lemn declaration  that  it  disclaimed  in  the  name  of  the 
French  nation  eveiy  desire  for  conquest  or  aggression. 
It  ordered  the  chamed  figures  representing  conquered 
nations  that  surrounded  the  statue  of  Lewis  XIV .  to  be 
taken  away,  as  they  were  an  insult  to  other  countries 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  Government,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  it  voted  after  some  months* 
delay  an  indemnity  to  the  German  princes  in  compen- 
sation for  their  feudal  rights. 

These  things,  but  especially  the  extreme  intensity 
with  which  the  national  mind  was  concentrated  on 
internal  and  organic  changes,  seemed  to  foreshadow  a 
long  period  of  peace,  and  the  impression  was  strength- 
ened by  the  utter  confusion  of  French  finances,  and  the 
complete  disorganisation  of  the  French  army.  All  dis- 
[^ipline  and  subordination  seemed  to  have  disappeared 
(rom  the  ranks,  and  when  directions  were  given  to  arm 
bhe  fleet  at  Brest,  in  consequence  of  the  English  prepa- 
rations fiir  war  with  Spain,  the  alarming  fact  was  dis* 
dosed  that  the  same  spirit  of  mutiny  was  equally  preva- 
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lent  among  tlie  Bailors,  and  that  the  French  fleet  was 
entirely  unfit  for  a  serious  war. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  seemed,  therefore,  to 
depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  other  continental  Powers. 
Their  combitiatioiis,  alliances,  and  antagonisms  had 
during  the  lust  ft'w  years  been  continually  changing 
L'ke  the  patterns  in  a  kaleidoscope,  and  a  preceding 
chapter'  will,  I  hope,  have  given  a  suSiciently  clear 
idea  of  the  objects  at  which  they  were  aiming. 

The  policy  of  Russia  was  simple  and  peH'ectty  con- 
Bistent.  She  desired  to  appropriate  as  much  as  she 
could  of  the  territory  of  Turkey,  and  what  remained  of 
tlie  territory  of  Poland,  and  as  a  means  to  the  latter 
end,  to  maintain  in  that  unfortunate  country  a  general 
anarchy  and  a  strong  Russian  interest.  Age  had  in  iw 
degree  diminished  the  enei^  and  ambition  of  Cathe- 
rine, and  a  long  career  of  succeafi  had  given  her  a 
boundless  selfHSonfidence.  No  sovereign  in  Europe  waa 
employed  in  enterprises  of  aggrandisement  so  incea- 
eantly  or  so  skilfully,  with  a  more  complete  disregard 
for  all  moral  scruple,  with  a  more  absolute  and  cynical 
indifl'erence  to  the  sacrifice  of  hecatombs  of  human  lives. 
When,  however,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  flha 
waa  still  occupied  with  her  Turkish  war. 

The  objects  of  the  Emperor  were  less  constant  and 
more  various.  The  close  and  unnatural  connection 
which  had  subsisted  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg  during  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  was  dimi- 
nisbed — it  was  at  first  thought  destrc^ed — by  the  death 
of  that  sovereign  in  February  1790,  and  the  Convention 
of  Reichenbach,  which  was  completed  in  the  following 
summer,  withdrew  Austria  from  the  Tarkish  war.  The 
unexpected  protraction,  Iiowever,  through  more  than  ■ 
jear,  of  the  negotiation  for  the  delinite  peAcc^  aooa 

'  Ch-iriL 
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showed  that  the  connection  between  Austria  and  Russia 
was  not  at  an  end,  and  that  by  supporting  Russian  policy, 
the  Emperor  still  hoped  to  gain  some  Turkish  territory 
on  the  side  of  Orsova.     He  was  also  desirous  of  mini- 
mising as  much  as  possible  the  popular  privileges  be 
was  obliged  to  concede  or  recognise  in  Flanders,  and 
perhaps  of  reverting,  if  an  occasion  offered,  to  the  idea 
of  Joseph  of  exchanging  Austrian  Flanders  for  Bavaria. 
As  the  brother  of  the  French  Queen  he  was  more  inte- 
rested than  other  sovereigns  in  French  affairs,  and  the 
peculiar  dignity  of  his  position  as  the  head  of  the  Em- 
pire made  him  the  natural  champion  of  monarchy,  and 
of  the  interests  of  the  minor  German  princes  who  were 
aggrieved  by  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights  in  Alsace. 
Leopold  had  come  to  the  throne  with  the  reputation  of 
an  eminently  far-seeing,  cautious,  and  sagacious  man, 
and  his  phlegmatic  and  procrastinating  disposition  was 
curiously  unlike  the  restless  and  impulsive  nature  of  his 
brother ;  but,  like  most  men  of  his  temperament,  he  was 
hesitating  and  irresolute,  and  these  faults  are  more  dan- 
gerous in  foreign  than  in  domestic  policy.     The  bad 
condition  of  Austrian  finances  greatly  strengthened  his 
pacific  tendencies.     Since  1756  Austria  had  been  in 
close  alliance  with  France,  and  Kaunitz,  who  was  the 
chief  author  of  that  alliance,  though  in  extreme  old  age, 
had  still  a  great  influence  on  Austrian  affairs.     With 
Russia  the  Emperor  was  on  terms  of  alliance.     With 
Poland  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  but  his  relations  with 
Holland  were  still  troubled,  and  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  about  the  negotiations  at  Sistova  made  it  for 
some  months  very  probable  that  the  Eastern  war  might 
again  extend  its  area,  and  that  Russia  and  the  Emperor 
might  be  found  in  armed  opposition  to  Prussia,  Eng- 
land, and  Turkey.    Ajnong  English  politicians  the  Em- 
peror was  at  this  time  regarded  with  extreme  distrust. 
Prussia,  aa  we  have  seen,  was  still  in  close  alliance 
21 
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with  England  anil  Holland,  but  her  national  policy  wa» 
steadily  directed  to  two  objects.  Tbe  first  was,  to 
oppose  and  weaken  in  every  field  the  Austrian  power, 
which  overshadowed  her  in  Germany.  The  second  was, 
to  increase  her  Polish  possessions  by  the  annexation  of 
Dantzig  and  Thorn.  She  was  much  disappointed  at  tlie 
failure  of  the  ingenious  combinations  by  which  she  had 
sought  to  obtain  this  end,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  had 
been  more  than  once  severely  strained,  England  and 
Holland  were  great  colonial  Powers,  but  in  Europe 
their  supreme  interest  was  the  maintenance  of  a  per- 
manent and  secure  peace,  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  ft  rising  Power  eagerly  bent  on  territorial  aggran- 
disement. Unlike  the  other  continental  Powers,  she 
possessed  a  regular  treasure  accumulated  with  a  view 
to  war,  and  it  was  the  firm  conviction  of  her  King  that 
his  army  was  the  best  in  Europe.  Under  such  circum- 
Btancea  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  united  policy  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Prussia,  should  have  been  extremely  great ;  but  Pitt 
att-ached  the  utmost  value  to  the  Prussian  alliance,  and 
hoped,  by  gradually  drawing  the  Emperor  into  it,  to  esta- 
blish a  connection  which  would  secure  to  Europe  that 
long  period  of  peace  which  he  most  ardently  desired. 

It  was  on  the  action  of  these  three  Powers  that  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  with  France  mainly  depended. 
The  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  indeed,  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  were  ready  to  gfive  the  French  emigrants  sorae 
hopes  and  even  some  money,  and  Gust«tfus  m.  of 
Sweden  was  not  only  ready  but  esger  to  draw  the 
sword  on  their  behalf.  Perfectly  incapable  either  of 
lasting  attachment  or  respntment,  and  caring  for  littto 
but  the  excitement  of  adventure,  this  strange  eove- 
reign  was  now  in  close  alliance  with  his  old  enemy 
Hussia,  and  was  burning  to  distinguish  himself  in  new  , 
fields.    But  his  exchequer,  as  asual,  was  empty,  and  he 
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ooold  do  nothing  without  the  subventions  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

The  real  interest  and  attention  of  the  three  great 
continental  Powers,  however,  were  now  directed  much 
less  to  France  and  its  Revolution  than  to  another  re- 
volution which  appeared  to  them  much  more  closely 
connected  with  their  interests,  and  which  it  will  now 
be  necessary  very  briefly  to  describe. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Sobieski  in  1696,  the  con- 
dition of  Poland  had  been  one  of  deplorable  and  in- 
creasing anarchy.  In  an  open  country  surrounded  by 
ambitious  and  intriguing  neighbours,  a  strong  internal 
organisation  and  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined  army 
were  absolutely  essential,  but  Poland  was  cursed  with 
the  most  miserable  Constitution  that  ever  enfeebled  and 
demoralised  a  nation.  Her  elective  monarchy  continu- 
ally exposed  her  to  civil  war,  to  foreign  interference,  to 
sovereigns  who  were  foreign  nominees  ;  while  the  fear 
lest  the  reigning  sovereign  should  found  a  dynasty  led 
the  Diet  to  reduce  the  army  much  below  the  limits 
which  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  country.  Poli- 
tical power  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  numer- 
ous and  poor  nobility,  while  the  absurd  institution  of 
the  Liberom  Veto  enabled  a  single  dissenter  to  invali- 
date the  proceedings  of  a  whole  Diet.^  Never  was  there 
a  Constitution  more  manifestly  framed  to  paralyse 
national  prosperity,  and  to  invite  and  facilitate  foreign 
intrigue.  Russia  carefully  and  with  great  expenditure 
maintained  her  party  in  the  country,  and  Sweden, 


>  In  CMW  of  extreme  neoes- 
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Prussia,  Austria,  and  France,  had  all  at  different  times 

pursued  the  aame  policy.  Augustus  II.,  who  sacceeded 
Sobieski,  drew  Poland  into  close  alliance  n-ilh  Russia 
in  her  long  conflict  with  Charlea  XII.  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Polish  crown  became  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  war.  Twice  Augustus  was  dethroned.  Twice  he 
regained  hia  crolv^l,  and  when  he  died  in  1733  ha  left 
his  country  almost  ruined  by  war,  and  incurably  divided 
into  hostile  factiona.  Stanislaus,  who  was  then  elected, 
waa  dethroned  by  a  Russian  army,  and  Russian  power 
placed  both  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  and  his  eucccssot, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  on  the  Polish  throne. 

Already,  and  indeed  for  many  years,  there  had  been 
frequent  plans  and  pi-edictiona  of  a  partition  of  Poland.' 
Corruption  and  anarchy  had  greatly  weakened  the 
national  character,  but  Poland  contained  many  tme 
patriots,  and  they  saw  clearly  that  a  reform  of  the 
Constitution  was  indispetisable  to  the  security  of  their 
country.  If  the  nation  had  been  left  free  to  work  out 
its  own  destinies  such  &  reform  would  probably  have 
been  effected,  but  it  was  the  deliberate  and  systematic 
policy  of  Russia  and  Prussia  to  maintain  anarchy  in 
Poland  in  order  that  it  might  never  rise  to  prosperity 
or  power  or  independence.  With  this  object  they 
agreed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,  that  they  would  maintain  by  force  the  ex- 
isting Constitution  and  oppose  any  attempt  to  aboliBh 
the  Liberum  Veto  or  to  make  the  monarchy  hei-editary, 
A  strong  and  earnest  effort  was,  notwithstanding,  made 
to  effect  the  former  object,  and  the  reform  was  so  power- 
fully suppoit.ed  that  it  ■would  have  undoubtedly  sno- 
ceeded  had  not  Russia  again  interfered,  and  re-esta- 
blished, with  the  concurrence  of  Pmasia,  the  Liberum 

'  Foe  an  intoresting  collection  d'Ontnl  au  XVIII'"  SUcU,  pp. 
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Veto  in  its  full  Btringency.^  Beligioos  dissensions 
which  now  broke  out  gave  new  pretexts  for  Bussian  in- 
terference. Bussian  armies  menaced,  invaded,  ravaged, 
and  occupied  the  country,  and  Polish  patriots  were  sent 
by  Bussian  authority  to  Siberia.  The  jealousy  of  the 
three  great  Powers  alone  for  a  time  saved  Poland.  At 
last  they  agreed  upon  their  share  of  the  spoil.  In  1772 
they  signed  *  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  *  treaties 
for  the  plunder  of  Poland,  and  in  a  few  months  the 
first  partition  was  easily  effected.  It  was  justified  at 
the  tune,  and  has  been  defended  by  some  later  historians 
on  the  ground  of  that  very  anarchy,  which  it  had  been 
for  many  years  a  main  object  of  two  of  the  plundering 
Powers  to  foment  and  to  perpetuate. 

Poland  emerged  from  the  ordeal  weakened,  muti- 
lated, and  humiliated,  but  still  a  not  inconsiderable 
Power,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  some  hope  that  the 
greed  of  her  neighbours  was  sated,  and  that  she  would 
be  allowed  to  attain  some  measure  of  prosperity.  A 
strong  national  spirit  was  aroused  by  disaster,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  army,  to  dis- 
seminate education,  and  to  raise  up  a  party  favourable 
to  administrative  reform.*  The  three  Powers  at  the 
time  of  the  partition  formally  guaranteed  the  integrity 
of  the  portion  of  Poland  which  remained,  but  Kaunita 
and  Frederick  the  Great  at  this  very  time  distinctly 
foresaw  that  when  it  became  convenient  another  parti- 
tion would  follow.^  For  the  present,  however,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  three  Powers  was  very  conciliatory,  and 
as  the  Turkish  war  was  impending,  all  parties  desired 
a  Polish  alliance.  In  1776  the  King  himself  urged 
upon  the  Diet  the  necessity  of  revising  the  Constitution. 

1  SoreU  pp.  15, 24.    Fletcher,  23-26. 
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In  1780  the  Chancellor  Zamoiaki  proposed  the  abolition 
of  the  Liberum  Veto  and  of  the  election  of  the  Sove- 
reign, but  the  propositions  were  rejected  by  the  Diet. 
The  serfs,  however,  on  many  large  properties  were 
emancipated,  and  there  was  a  strong  movement  to- 
wards an  union  of  clasaea.  In  1787,  when  Catherine  was 
making  her  triumphal  journey  through  the  Crimea  and 
preparing  another  invasion  of  Turkey,  Stanislaus  ob- 
tained from  her  an  assurance  that  Russia  would  not 
make  a  chnnge  in  the  Constitution  of  Poland  a  pretext 
for  a  new  partition,  and  a  similar  assurance  was  obtained 
from  Joseph  of  Austria.'  Catherine  had  at  this  time 
great  hopes  of  obtaining  an  alliance  of  the  Poles  against 
their  old  supporters  the  Turks,  and  such  an  alliance 
waa  formally  tendered,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Poles,  who  had  suffered  intolerable  misery  from  the 
semi-barbarouB  hordes  of  Russia,  while  the  Turks  had 
observed  all  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  viih 
that  scrupulous  fidelity  which  so  remarkably  distin- 
guished them  from  Christian  Powera. 

Another  alliance,  however,  was  speedily  formed, 
which  seemed  to  promiBe  happier  days  for  Poland, 
"When  the  negotiation  with  Russia  was  pending,  the 
Jlinister  of  the  King  of  Prussia  presented  to  the  Polish 
Diet  in  the  name  of  his  Court  a  remarkable  paper, 
solemnly  protesting  against  the  proposed  alliance.  It 
could  add  nothing.',  the  Prussian  Minister  said,  to  the 
security  of  Poland,  for  both  Russia  and  the  Emperor 
had  ali'endy  guaranteed  its  integrity.  Humoure,  it  ia 
true,  had  been  circulated,  deeply  derogatory  to  tie 
honour  of  the  King  i  if  Prussia,  imputing  to  him  designs 
inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of  Poland.  Against  all 
such  imputjitious  the  Prussian  Minister  solemnly  pro- 
tested, and  in  eschnnge  for  tlis  ^Russian  alUaiue  he 
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offered  Poland  a  close  alliance  with  Prussia,  with  a 
renewed  promise  to  defend  her  against  every  enemy. 

This  alliance  was  speedily  accepted.  Prussia 
solemnly  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland.  She  pro- 
mised to  assist  her  against  all  hostile  attacks  and  all 
interference  with  her  internal  concerns.  The  King  of 
Prussia  not  only  fully  recognised  the  right  of  the  Polish 
people  as  an  independent  nation  to  revise  their  Consti- 
tution, but  he  also  strongly  urged  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hope  of  obtaining,  by  some 
amicable  arrangement,  Dantzig  and  Thorn  was  already 
in  the  minds  of  the  Prussian  statesmen,  but  this  ques- 
tion was  not  as  yet  brought  forward,  and  the  immediate 
motives  of  their  Wj  were  of  a  different  kind.  It  was 
at  this  time  their  main  object  to  build  up  a  system  of 
alliances  in  opposition  to  Russia  and  the  Emperor ;  and 
if,  as  appeared  probable,  the  chief  scene  of  the  conflict 
was  in  Turkey,  the  assistance  of  Poland  would  be  very 
valuable.  The  Prussian  policy  of  detaching  Poland 
trom  Russia  was,  however,  perfectly  successful,  and 
relying  on  Prussian  support  the  Polish  Diet,  which  first 
met  in  September  1788  and  which  was  confederated  for 
the  emergency,  carried  a  series  of  reforms  which  totalh^ 
changed  the  Constitution  and  condition  of  Poland.  It 
was  decreed  that  the  army  should  be  raised  from  20,000 
to  100,000  men.  The  system  of  taxation  was  tho- 
roughly revised.  A  considerable  representation  was 
given  to  the  trading  towns.  The  excessive  powers  of 
the  Dietines  were  abolished.  The  Liberum  Veto  was 
swept  away,  and  finally,  on  May  3, 1791,  a  new  Consti- 
tution was  voted,  in  which,  after  the  reigning  King, 
the  Crown  was  offered  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  to 
his  heirs  for  ever. 

It  became  evident  at  an  early  stage  of  these  reforms 
how  greatly  the  consideration  of  Poland  in  Europe  had 
been  raised.     Sweden  and  Turkey  now  eagerly  sought 
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her  alliance,  and  the  establishment  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy was  believed  throughout  Europe  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  Polish  stability.  It  was,  however,  clear 
to  all  close  observers  that  Polish  statesmen  were  playing 
a  very  dangerous  game,  and  it  is  easy  in  the  Ught  of 
subsequent  events  to  detect  the  grave  mistakes  of  their 
policy.  It  was  certain  that  Bussia  would  resent  bitterly 
what  was  done,  and  she  early  announced  to  the  Diet 
that  she  would  permit  no  change  whatever  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  1775.  She  was  at  present  deeply  involved 
in  the  Eastern  question,  but  the  Polish  reforms  were 
prolonged  over  so  long  a  period  that  they  had  no  time 
to  consolidate  themselves  before  Russia  was  again  free. 
Everything  too  depended  upon  the  fidelity  of  Prussia 
'  to  her  engagements,  but  the  Poles  had  neglected  one 
powerful  means  of  attaching  her.  The  King  of  Prussia 
had  offered  a  commercial  treaty  in  consideration  of  the 
cession  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  and  English  mediation 
was  urgently  employed  to  support  him.  But  the 
national  feeling  of  Poland  was  so  strongly  opposed  to 
the  cession  that  the  demand  was  refused. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  so. 
No  country  in  wluch  a  strong  national  sentiment  exists 
has  ever  voluntarily  consented  to  cede  a  well-aflTected 
portion  of  its  territory ;  but  the  impolicy  of  the  refusal 
was  not  the  less  conspicuous.  There  was  a  perceptible 
shade  of  coldness  introduced  into  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  it  was  deepened  by  a  rumour 
which  was  spread  in  Poland  that  Prussia  and  Russia 
had  been  negotiating  another  partition,  and  by  jealousy 
felt  at  Berlin  at  the  somewhat  more  friendly  relations 
of  the  Emperor  to  Poland.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  breach  or  quarrel.  The  King  of  Prussia  on 
perceiving  the  feeling  of  the  Poles  withdrew  his  demand. 
The  treaty  of  alliance,  the  solemn  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  Poland,  the  promise  so  recently  and  so 
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emphatically  made  that  Prussia  would  defend  Poland 
from  any  attempt  to  meddle  with  her  internal  affairs, 
still  remained,  but  Polish  statesmen  ought  to  have 
learned  from  recent  experience  how  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  national  honour  when  it  is  dissevered  from 
national  interest.  It  was  extremely  probable  that  war 
might  at  this  time  speedily  break  out  between  Prussia 
and  Russia,  and  it  was  therefore  a  pressing  interest  of 
the  former  Power  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Poland. 
But  when  the  dangers  of  a  Turkish  war  had  passed 
away,  when  the  changing  aspect  of  continental  policy 
again  drew  Prussia  into  connection  with  Russia  and 
Austria,  was  it  certain  that  Prussia  would  not  break 
her  compact,  betray  the  country  which  had  trusted  to 
her,  and  once  more  seek  for  her  aggrandisement  by 
fomenting  and  maintaining  anarchy  in  Poland  ? » 

To  many  the  imputation  would  have  seemed  too 
gross  to  have  been  for  a  moment  entertained,  but  there 
were  some  good  judges  to  whom  such  possibilities  seem 
to  have  already  occurred.  Hailes,  who  was  at  this 
time  the  English  Minister  at  Warsaw,  had  formed  a 
very  un&vourable  judgment  both  of  the  strength  of 
Poland  and  of  the  character  of  her  political  classes,  and 
his  bias  was  evidently  intensified  by  irritation  at  the 
failure  of  his  attempts  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Poland,  and  to  induce  the 
Poles  to  cede  Dantzig  and  Thorn  to  Prussia.  He  wrote 
to  his  Grovemment  that  he  had  strongly  discouraged 
the  design  of  the  Polish  statesmen  to  establish  an  here- 
ditary monarchy.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  predicted, 
would  never  accept  the  crown  except  with  the  assent 
of  the  three  Powers  and  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
nation,  and  these  conditions  could  never  be  attained, 

*  See  Sybd,  Hist  ds  VEuropB  transactions  in  Bybel  is  naturally 
mendantlaBiiohUionFranfaise,  written  with  a  strong  ProBsiaa 
1285-297.    13iaacooiint  of  these     bias. 
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The  enemies  of  order  and  the  friends  of  Russia  would 
be  sure  to  intervene,  and  a  civil  war  would  probably 
break  out.  '  The  nation  itself  has.  neither  will  nor 
opinion,  and  it  may  be  easily  led  into  any  system  which 
those  who  guide  it  think  proper  to  adopt.' 

His  warnings  were  not  attended  to.  It  was  answered, 
he  said,  that  as  long  as  the  crown  of  Poland  was  elective 
there  could  be  no  stability,  no  security  against  a  civil 
war  at  every  vacancy ;  that  the  present  moment,  when 
the  three  Courts  were  occupied  with  more  material  con- 
cerns, was  a  good  opportunity  for  settling  the  matter; 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  was  humiliating  and 
precarious ;  that  all  foreign  ministers  complained  of  the 
want  of  system  and  concert  in  the  Government,  and  that 
it  was  time  that  the  Polish  nation  should  be  fireed  from 
dishonourable  subjection  to  foreign  influence.^  Hailes 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  in  some  respects  his  predic- 
tions were  signally  &lsified.  The  great  constitutional 
change  was  carried  through  the  Diet  on  a  wave  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  received  with  perfect  acquiescence  by  the 
country.  Not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed.  '  Everytlung,' 
wrote  Hailes,  two  months  later,  *  is  perfectly  quiet  at 
Warsaw  and  in  the  provinces,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
opposition  to  the  new  establishment,  and  the  Russian 
party,  so  violent  a  short  time  since,  has  totally  disap- 
peared/ All  the  Dietines  ratified  the  new  Constitution 
without  diflHculty.  The  oath  of  fidelity  to  it  was  readily 
taken.  There  was  not  the  smallest  attempt  at  insur- 
rection, and  it  seemed  evident  that  if  Poland  were  left 
to  herself  the  change  would  be  completely  successful.* 

One  letter  of  Hailes  is  especially  significant.  The 
answer,  he  said,  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  letter  of 

>  Hailes  to  Leeds,  May  8,  5.  1791 ;  March  11, 1792.  See,  toow 

Hailes  to  Orenyille,  May  28,  June  the  aooonnt  of  the  Beyolntion,  by 

15,1791.    Beoord  Office.  Goltz,  the  Prussian  Minister.aent 

'  Hailes  to  Grenville,  Jime  7,  to  Grenville  bj  Ewart 
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the  Polish  King  announcing  the  change  had  just  arrived, 
and  it  was  *  perfectly  cordial  and  satisfactory.'  This 
fact,  Hailes  remarked,  was  surprising,  as  the  Kmg,  *  two 
years  ago  only,  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be 
more  contrary  to  his  interests  than  the  establishment 
of  the  hereditary  succession  in  Poland,  and  indeed  his 
expression  of  similar  sentiments  to  me  at  Berlin  at 
that  time  has  constantly  been  uppermost  in  my  mind, 
and  made  me  apprehensive  for  the  effect  of  so  bold  a 
measure.'  * 

The  letters  fix>m  Berlin  were  at  first  equally  reas- 
suring. The  King  of  Prussia  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  what  had  occurred  to  the  Polish  Minister  at  his  Court, 
to  the  King  of  Poland  and  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
He  urged  the  Elector  to  accept  the  succession  to  the 
Polish  crown;  he  offered  him  his  alliance,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  fully  determined  to  fulfil  his  own  treaty 
obligations.'  The  relations  of  Poland  with  Leopold 
were  at  this  time  very  good,  and  with  a  Prussian  alli- 
ance and  a  people  to  an  unusual  extent  united,  its  pro- 
spects appeared  to  foreigners  singularly  happy.  Burke 
contrasted  the  bloodless  and  beneficent  Revolution  in 
Poland  with  the  destructive  Revolution  in  Prance.  Fox 
described  the  Polish  Revolution  as  a  work  in  which 
*  every  friend  to  reasonable  liberty  must  be  sincerely 
interested.'  Leeds,  representing  the  English  Govern- 
ment, wrote  on  the  subject  in  friendly  though  cautious 
terms.  He  instructed  Hailes  not  to  press  any  further 
the  cession  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn  since  it  was  so  un- 
popular. His  Majesty,  he  said,  had  never  meant  to  urge 
it  except  with  the  full  assent  of  the  Polish  nation  and  in 
return  for  commercial  advantages.  It  was  difficult  and 
by  no  means  desirable  for  England  to  give  any  opinion 


1  Hailes  to  GrenTille,  Ifaj  81,         *  Ewart  to  Grenville,  May  ?• 
1791.  81. 1791. 
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on  the  new  Constitution.  There  conltJ,  however,  be  very 
little  doubt  that  the  pe-aceable  establisbment  of  here- 
ditary monarchy  in  Poland  would  be  for  the  good  of 
that  country  if  it  was  acquiesced  in.  '  The  present 
situation  of  the  Imperial  Courts  may  render  them  less 
likely  to  disturb  at  this  moment  than  at  any  other,  a 
system  bywhich  the  Government  of  Poland  mayacquire 
that  degree  of  solidity  and  consistency  which  have  so 
long  been  wanting  to  it.' ' 

This  was  the  fii'st  scene  of  a  momentous  drama  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  soon  assumed  very  different  aspects,  and 
blended  to  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  course  of  events 
relating  to  France.  We  must  now  turn  to  this  latter 
subject,  and  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  great 
European  war. 

The  multitude  of  ruined  French  gentry  who  had  fled 
beyond  the  frontier  had  already  found  their  chiefs,  and 
were  beginning  to  take  active  measures  for  preparing 
their  return.  A  small  party  had  collected  round  the 
Prince  de  CondSat  Worms,  and  another  round  the  Count 
d'Artois  at  Turin,  but  after  the  departure  of  D'Artois 
for  Cobleutz  in  the  beginning  of  1791,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Count  de  Provence  in  the  following  July,  Cob- 
lentz  became  the  chief  centre  of  the  emigration.  With 
the  assent  of  the  Elector  of  TrSvea  a  considerable  force 
wfts  offjanised  and  armed,  and  the  exiled  princes  were 
indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  induce  the  chief  Powera 
in  Europe  to  take  part  in  a  counter  revolution.  As 
early  aa  September  1 790,  the  English  Minister  at  Berlin 
wrote  to  his  Government  that  they  were  urging  at  Ber- 
lin, Vienna,  and  JIunich,  an  invaaicai  of  France  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  the  Elector 
fahitiue,  and  that  if  a  counter  reToktioa  was  effected 

>  Leeds  to  HiuIm,  Uaj  S6, 179L 
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they  were  ready  that  Haynault  should  be  given  to  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  Alsace  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
who  was  in  his  turn  to  cede  to  Prussia  the  Duchies  of 
Juliere  and  Berg.*  In  June  1791,  new  negotiations 
on  the  part  of  the  Count  d'Artois  were  carried  on  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  shortly  after,  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  at  Pilnitz,  D'Artois  tried  to  induce  the  Emperor 
to  draw  the  sword  by  the  offer  of  Lorraine.* 

Except  from  England  the  French  princes  appear  to 
have  met  with  no  positive  refusals  of  assistance,  but  they 
found  few  cordial  friends.  The  Eling  of  Sweden,  it  is 
true,  was  eager  for  the  war.  He  made  a  journey  to 
Brunswick  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  it  with  the 
Duke.'  He  wrote  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  offering  to 
furnish  a  corps  of  12,000  men  with  ships  to  carry  them, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  French  Royal  Family,  if  the 
Empress  would  pay  the  expenses.*  He  made  a  similar 
offer  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  to  the  Emperor,  and  he 
urgently  but  vainly  begged  the  Emperor  to  grant  him 
the  use  of  the  port  of  Ostend  as  the  basis  for  an  expedition 
against  France.  Catherine  from  the  beginning  strongly 
favoured  an  intervention  in  France,  but  her  chief  object, 
from  first  to  last,  was  simply  to  entangle  her  neighbours 
in  a  European  war,  which  might  leave  her  at  liberty  to 
do  as  she  pleased  in  Poland. 


1  Ewart  to  Leeds,  Sept.  12, 
1790. 

*  Sybel,  L  808. 

'  Ewart  to  Gienville,  June  8, 
1791. 

*  WhitworthtoG^nyille,S6pt. 
80,  1791.  Whitworth  said,  the 
King  of  Sweden  was  acting '  with 
a  spirit  of  diivaliy  worthy  of 
Charles  XTT.'  In  England,  how- 
erer,  he  seems  to  have  been  less 
favoorably  judged.  Some  time 
before  Whitworth's   letter  was 


written,  Grenyille  wrote  toEwart : 
*  There  are  circumstances  which 
appear  to  famish  grounds  for  an 
opinion  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
has  actually  engaged  in  the  pro- 
ject of  the  French  counter  revo- 
lution, and  that  he  looks  to  that 
quarter  for  pecuniary  assistance, 
which  seems  to  be  his  principal 
object,  and  which  I  imagine  there 
is  little  prospect  of  his  receiving 
from  the  Empress  of  Bussia.' 
(July  29, 1791.) 
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The  question  of  intervention  or  non-intervention  tt&- 
pended  mainly  on  the  two  great  German  Powers,  and 
these  Powers  had  of  late  been  etetidily  approximating.' 
The  movement  began  during  the  long  and  troubled 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Siatova,  and 
which  had  at  one  time  brought  them  to  the  very  brink 
of  war.  Leopold,  though  he  desired,  by  supporting 
Russian  pretensions,  to  modify  in  hia  favour  tl)e  terms 
which  had  been  agreed  on  at  the  Convention  of  Reichen- 
bach,  was  unwilling  to  be  dragged  into  war  with  Prussia, 
not  altogether  pleased  at  the  ascendency  Russia  was  ac- 
quiring near  his  frontier,  and  perplexed  by  the  growing 
difficulties  on  tlie  side  of  France  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  he  accordingly  made  secret  overtures 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  close  their  long  rivalry  by 
an  alliance.  The  King  of  Prussia  speedily  reeponded. 
Kaunitz  and  Hertzberg,  who  on  opposite  aides  chiefly 
represented  the  old  traditional  antagonism,  were  kept 
almost  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  the  latter  retired  frcm 
office  in  July  1791. 

The  negotiation  was  largely  conducted  by  the  sove- 
reigns themselves,  almost  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  ministers.  It  was  the  object  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  by  detaching  Austria  to  isolate  Russia.  Lfeo- 
pold  desired  to  secure  peace  on  the  side  of  Prussia ;  to 
free  himself  from  the  domineering  influence  of  Russia, 
and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Prussia  if  it  became 
necessary  to  intervene  in  France.  Colonel  Bischofis- 
werder,  a  favourite  of  the  Prussian  King,  was  chiefly 
employed  in  the  nL'gotiatiou,  and  he  for  some  time  in  a 
great  measure  supei-seded  the  regular  ministers  at  Bei^ 
lin.  The  negotiation  began  in  May  1791,  and  among 
the  questions  considered,  was  the  possibility  of  int«r- 

'  Soa.onthepolicjofthoEin-      FtHneniii,  Biit.  da  £m^nM,  L 
peroT  at  this  time,  Keith  to  Oren-      3Q1, 
ville,  Bcpt,  10 ;  Oct.  1, 5, 8, 1791  i 
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vention  in  France.  At  Berlin  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  opposed  to  such  in- 
tervention, and  the  King  himself,  though  he  was  vio- 
lently irritated  against  the  French  Jacobins,  appeared 
i-esolved  to  leave  the  task  of  *  mounting  the  breach '  to 
the  Emperor,^  but  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  two 
sovereigns  should  meet  at  Filnitz  in  August,  and  con- 
sider the  subject. 

The  French  question  had  for  some  months  thrown 
Leopold  into  a  state  of  great  perplexity  and  hesitation. 
He  was  extremely  unwilling  to  involve  himself  in  new 
complications  in  the  West,  while  the  Eastern  question 
was  still  unsettled,  and  he  had  a  great  dislike  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  emigration.    The  part,  indeed,  which  these  person- 
ages were  playing  was  a  very  strange  one.     They  were 
endeavouring,  without  the  smallest  authority  or  counte- 
nance from  their  own  sovereign,  to  provoke  an  invasion, 
and  even  a  partial   dismemberment,  of  France.     The 
King  of  France  repeatedly  wrote  to  discourage  and  dis- 
avow their  proceedings,  and  in  the  most  confidential 
letters  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  brother,  as  well  as  in 
her  conversations  with  her  most  intimate  friends,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  the  extreme  dislike  and  distrust 
with  which  the  French  Court  regarded  the  plans  and 
conduct  of  the  emigrant  princes,  and  of  their  constant 
fear  lest  an  invasion  of  armed  emigrants,  or  some  rash 
measure  due  to  emigrant  prompting,  should  complete 
the  ruin  of  the  monarchy.*    On  the  other  hand,  the 
princes  regarded  the  King  and  Queen  as  mere  puppets 
in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  and  they  acted  with 
complete  independence.     They  detested  the  Queen  on 
account  of  her  supposed  sympathy  with  revolution ; 

■  Ewari  to  GxenTille,  June  8^      Joseph  II.  und  Leopold  IL  pp. 
Jnly  17,  1791.  143, 147,  161, 166, 168,  204, 205^ 

'  Arneth,   Mane    AntoineUe,     207. 
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refused  to  obey  the  royal  orders ;  deprecated  every  kind 
of  coinpromisp  with  the  Revolution,  and  at  last,  when 
the  Kiug  acct'ptL'd  the  Constitution  in  September  1791, 
they  desired  that  the  Emperor  should  treat  that  act  as 
equivalent  to  an  abdication,  and  should  recognise  the 
eldest  brother  of  tiie  King  as  Regent  of  France.' 

To  all  this  policy  Leopold  was  strongly  opposed. 
His  confiiiential  correspondence  with  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  correspondence  also  between  the  Queen  and 
Mercy,  who  had  fi.-rmerly  been  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Paris  but  was  now  established  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Brussels,  have  both  been  published,  and  they 
enable  us  to  thread  with  considerable  confidence  the 
perplexed  maze  of  the  secret  policy  of  the  time.  In  the 
very  beginning  of  1701,  some  form  of  foreign  pressure 
or  intervention  was  looked  forward  to  by  the  Court  of 
France  as  the  sole  means  of  re-establishing  the  royal 
power.  In  February,  the  Queen  wrote  to  her  brother; 
'  Spain  has  answered  us  that  she  would  aid  us  with  her 
forces,  if  you,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  [Swiss] 
Cantons  would  do  the  same,  and  would  treat  together 
and  directly  with  us  with  thisobject;'*  but  the  Emperor 
in  reply  urged  patience,  and  a  temporising  policy,  and 
finally  declared  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  talre 
any  efiicacious  step  in  her  favour  without  the  assistanoe 
of  many  of  the  chief  Coarts  in  Europe.*  Mercy  wrote 
more  fiiily  explaining  the  difficulties — a  war  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  probably  impending;  England 
malevolent  and  opposed  to  intervention  ;  the  uncertuD 
issue  of  the  Russiun  war  keeping  all  Europe  in  per- 
plexity ;  the  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  Royal  Family  if 
A  foreign  intervention  took  place  when  they  were  help- 


■  FornEron,  Hist,  des  Emigrtt,     Jrmtph  IT.  find  Ltopold  IL  (Feb 
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less  prisonen  in  Paris.  If,  indeed,  they  could  escape 
and  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of 
loyal  French  troops,  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  would 
change.  Foreign  assistance  might  then  jQow  in  from  all 
sides,  and  it  was  even  possible  that  a  simple  demonstra- 
tion on  the  frontiers  of  France  might  accomplish  the 
work  by  giving  the  loyal  party  an  irresistible  impulse 
and  courage.'  The  fact  that  Bouill^  and  a  considerable 
body  of  French  soldiers  were  still  faithful,  was  the 
brightest  spot  on  the  horizon,  and  the  Emperor  would 
gladly  mass  his  ti*oops  on  sudi  points  near  the  frontier 
that  they  would  be  of  use  if  required.  The  flight  of  the 
Royal  Family,  which  had  been  long  contemplated,  and 
which  was  at  last  effected  on  June  20,  was  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  policy,  and  the  Emperor  promised,  if 
necessary,  to  place  an  Austrian  force  at  the  service  of  the 
fugitives. 

Leopold  has  himself  described  his  policy  before  the 
flight  to  Varennes.  It  was  his  object,  he  said,  first  of 
all  to  dissuade  D'Artois  from  any  rash  step  which  might 
endanger  the  life  of  the  captive  King,  and  next  to  form 
an  agreement  with  the  Elngs  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and 
Prussia,  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  the  Empire,  to  protect 
the  Boyal  Family  of  France  from  violence  by  a  joint 
declaration,  by  a  military  demonstration,  and  if  abso- 
lutely necessary  by  actual  force.  The  unanimous  de- 
claration which  he  desired  was  impossible,  for  England 
refiiBed  to  join ;  but  he  had  as  he  believed  secured  the 
support  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
£mpire,  and  he  had  great  reason  to  expect  that  of  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  and  Spain.' 

Leopold  was  in  Italy  when  the  flight  took  place, 
and  the  first  accounts  that  arrived  stated  that  though 

>  Amefh,  Maris  AntometU,         *  Feuillet  de  Gonohei,  UL  dl$m 
Joseph  IL  und  LtopM  IL  pp»      S77. 
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the  French  King  had  been  arrested,  ho  hud  been  again 
released  and  was  in  safety  at  Metz.  On  tbe  arrival  of 
this  news,  the  EEiperor  at  once  declared  his  intentiou 
of  giving  Lewis  an  unequivocal  support.  He  direct*^ 
Mercy,  who  was  then  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  to 
supply  him  with  money,  to  publish  in  the  name  of  tbe 
Emperor  any  declaration  to  the  National  Assembly 
which  the  King  judged  necessary,  to  send  Austrian 
troops  to  the  Fi'ench  frontier,  and,  if  Lewis  desired  it, 
even  across  the  border.'  The  truth,  however,  of  the 
position  of  the  King  wae  soon  known,  and  the  Emperor 
speedily  reverted  to  his  former  policy.  He  sent  a 
circular  from  Padua  to  the  princes  of  Europe,  calling 
their  attention  to  the  outrages  to  which  the  French 
Royal  Family  had  been  exposed,  and  inviting  them  to 
meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  taking  common  measur«« 
for  securing  the  freedom  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
putting  bounds  to  the  dangers  that  might  spring  from 
the  French  Revolution,*  but  in  the  meantime  he  posi- 
tively refused  the  military  assistance  against  France, 
which  the  emigrants  and  the  King  of  Sweden  urgently 
requested.^  He  proposed,  however,  a  declaration  to  the 
National  Assembly,  threatening  a  united  war  against 
the  French  unless  they  set  at  liberty  their  King  and 
Royal  Family,  and  re-estabtished  the  power  of  the 
monarch  on  a  reasonable  basis;  but  he  professed  his 
nnwillingnesB  to  act  without  the  assent  of  England, 
and  he  complained  that  be  was  not  adequately  sup* 
ported  by  other  Powers.* 

His  position  was  indeed  a  very  difficult  one.     He 


>  FeniUet  de  Conches,  iii.  S74,  '  Fenillet     da     ConcIiM,    iii. 
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was  strongly  opposed  to  an  invasion  of  France,  which 
might  open  a  limitless  field  to  dangerous  ambitions. 
He  knew  that  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  seething 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  had  been  fatally 
weakened  for  the  purpose  of  defence  by  the  dismantle- 
ment of  the  barrier  fortresses.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  question  of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes 
in  Alsace  was  still  open.  The  seizure  of  Avignon  by  the 
French,  in  July  1791,  was  a  new  complication,  for 
Avignon  and  its  territory,  though  they  had  long  been 
papal,  still  retained  a  nominal  connection  with  the 
Empire.^  Revolutionary  agitation  radiating  from  Paris, 
or  at  least  stimulated  by  Parisian  example,  appeared  in 
several  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  emigrant  princes, 
the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  above 
all  his  own  sister,  were  urging  him  to  action,  and  he 
felt  that  an  obligation  of  affection  and  an  obligation  of 
hononr  lay  upon  him. 

The  letters  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  brother,  at 
this  time,  are  painful  reading.  On  July  30  she  sent 
him  a  long,  able,  and  statesmanlike  letter  deprecating 
foreign  intervention.  The  moderate  party,  she  wrote, 
had  obtained  an  indisputable  ascendency  in  the  As- 
sembly. The  revolutionary  section  had  been  defeated 
^^  a  great  majority.  There  Was  an  urgent  desii^e 
among  all  moderate  men  to  terminate  the  Revolution^ 
restore  peaceful  and  normal  government,  and  secure 
the  constitutional  changes  that  had  been  effected,  and 
with  quiet  times  the  monarchy  would  gradually  regain 
its  dignity  and  much  of  its  authority.  A  foreign  in- 
vasion would  destroy  all  these  happy  prospects,  and  it 
woald  be  &r  more  formidable  to  the  invader  than  was 
generally  imagined.    The  French  army  was,  it  is  tmej 
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deficient  in  officers  and  discipline,  but  the  whole  country 
was  covered  with  armed  and  excited  men,  who  would 
cast  aside  every  other  consideration  to  defend  their  soil 
against  the  foreigner.  It  was  not  an  armed  interven- 
tion, but  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  nation,  that 
the  King  now  needed  for  the  restoration  of  his  dignity, 
and  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  to  give  him 
what  he  required.  If  at  the  desire  of  the  French  King 
the  Emperor  put  an  end  to  all  fears  of  invasion,  if  he 
set  the  example  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  of  recog- 
nising the  French  Constitution,  the  whole  situation 
would  change.  All  moderate  Frenchmen  would  at 
once  acknowledge  the  great  service  which  their  Royal 
House  had  rendered  to  the  country.  The  period  of 
pass'  n,  panic,  and  uncertainty  would  terminate,  and 
Austria,  being  the  first  country  to  recognise  the  Con- 
stitution of  France,  would  become  her  natural  ally.^ 

The  letter  was  sent  to  its  destination,  but  it  was 
speedily  followed  by  others,  chiefly  in  cipher,  in  which 
the  Queen  passionately  declared  that  she  had  written 
only  under  constraint,  and  that  she  would  be  in  despair 
if  she  thought  that  her  brother  took  these  for  her  real 
sentiments.  The  dangers  of  the  situation,  she  said, 
were  incalculable.  The  wretches  who  surrounded  her 
were  in  convulsions  of  rage,  and  seeking  in  every  way 
to  attack  her.  The  new  Constitution  was  *  a  tissue  of 
impracticable  absurdities/  but  the  King  had  no  power 
of  resisting.  He  was  a  helpless  prisoner ;  he  could  do 
nothing  but  make  a  few  criticisms  while  accepting  it, 
criticisms  which  would  not  be  attended  to  now,  but 
which,  like  the  protest  he  had  left  behind  him  when  he 
fled  ftom  Paris,  might  hereafter  be  appealed  to.  *  The 
moineBt,'  she  added, '  is  terrible,  and  why  are  we  kept 
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in  total  ignorance  of  all  that  passes  beyond  France  ? 
At  present  we  must  follow  a  course  which  diverts  sus- 
picion from  us,  and  which  may  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  baffle  and  overthrow  as  soon  as  possible  the  mon- 
strous system  we  are  compelled  to  adopt.  We  have  no 
resource  except  in  the  foreign  Powers.  They  must  at 
all  hazards  come  to  our  assistance.  The  Emperor  must 
place  himself  at  their  head,  and  he  must  insist  as  the 
first  condition  that  the  brothers  of  the  King,  and  all 
Frenchmen,  but  especially  the  first,  keep  in  the  back- 
ground.'    France  is  infested  with  *  a  race  of  tigers.'  * 

Such  were  the  influences  pressing  upon  the  Em- 
peror, and  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
alliance  with  Prussia,  negotiated  by  Bischoffswerder, 
was  concluded.  Each  Power  guaranteed  the  posses- 
sions of  the  other,  and  the  treaty  also  contained  a 
formal  and  unqualified  engagement  that  both  Powers 
would  respect  the  integrity  and  the  freedom  of  Poland ; 
an  engagement  that  no  Austrian  or  Prussian  prince 
should  marry  the  Princess  of  Saxony,  and  a  promise 
that  the  two  Powers  would  do  their  best  to  bring  about 
a  European  agreement  on  the  French  question.'' 

In  the  memorial  which  the  Emperor  had  sent  from 
Padua,  proposing  a  Congress  and  a  possible  intervention 
in  French  affairs,  he  had  expressed  a  hope  that,  con- 
sidering the  great  cause  that  was  to  be  defended,  all 
the  Powers  would  renounce  every  aim  of  aggrandise- 
ment.' A  recommendation  so  little  in  harmony  with 
their  prevailing  spirit,  and  also  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  Emperor  insisted  on  the  concurrence  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  most  unlikely  to  be  obtained,  gave  the 
whole  transaction  an  air  of  great  uncertainty  and  un- 
As  early  as  March  7,  1791,  Mercy,  whea 
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Bsing  with  the  Queen  the  poasibility  of  European 
Mention  in  favour  of  tlie  Frencii  Crown,  had  lifted 
Krt  the  curt-ain  of  decorous  proft'ssions  whicJi  con- 
1  the  reiil  eeutimeutB  of  the  sovereipna.  '  It  is  ft 
Krally  received  principle,'  he  wrote,  '  that  the  Great 
■era  do  mitljiiig  for  nothing,"  and  the  pretext  ot 
jona  of  State'  is  always  there  to  cover  their  covefr- 
Hia  (naster  the  Emperor,  he  said,  waa  the 
1  example  of  a  sovereign  who  would  promise  diB- 
ferested  support.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had  long 
d  his  eye  on  Geneva,  and  an  extension  of  his  frontier 
I  the  JVench  part  of  the  Alps  and  on  the  Var  would 
p  ^6iy  gratifying  to  him,  and  of  little  coneequence  to 
Spain  desired  some  rectification  of  the  Umita 
f  Navarre,  and  this,  too,  might  be  easily  granted ; 
hile  the  German  princes  who  had  feudal  rights  in 
.Isace  might  he-  gained  'at  a  small  expense,''  To 
'rusaia  the  Belf-denying  agreement  proposed  by  the 
Imperorwae  certainly  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
1  the  English  diplomatic  correspondence  from  Berlin 
■e  may  trace  the  first  signs  of  the  ambitions  which 
'ere  beginninfr  to  grow  up. 

The  hope  of  ivcovering  Alsace  for  the  German 
Impire  was  indeed  not  new.  It  was  an  old  grievance 
gainst  the  House  of  Hapaburg  that  at  the  end  of  the 
ar  of  the  Spanish  succession  it  had  rejected  a  peace 
hich  would  have  restored  that  province  to  the  Empire, 
ecauae  it  only  offered  to  Austria,  Nnples  and  Sicily  in 
cchange  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  that  in  1738  ttie 
Imperor,  in  order  to  recover  Tusc-any,  consented  to 
icrifice  the  intiTests  of  Germany  by  allowing  France  to 
btain  Lorraine."  Tliirty-two  years  later  Frederick  the 
-reat  had  tried  to  turn  tie  ambition  of  the  Emperor  in 
Ja  direction,  and  ho  even  drew  up  a  detailed  plan  for 
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the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France.' 
From  an  interesting  secret  letter  written  by  Ewart  to 
Grenville,  it  appears  that  this  scheme  was  now  revived* 
Ewart  describes  a  long  conversation  which  he  had  with 
Count  Schulenburg,  the  Prussian  Minister,  from  which 
he  learned  that  although  Schulenburg  himself  was  much 
opposed  to  an  intervention  with  France,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  under  the  influence  of  Bischoflswerder  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  committed  himself  much  more 
than  he  at  first  intended.     In  the  course  of  this  con- 
versation,  Ewart  continues:  *We  considered  the  two 
cases  stated  in  the  secret  despatch  to  Baron  Jacobi  *  of 
the  combination  to  restore  the  French  monarchy  suc- 
ceeding or  failing.     Count  Schulenburg  thinks  it  would 
be   impossible  to  subdue  France  by  foreign  Powers, 
and  that  the  attempt  would  contribute  to  unite  and 
strengthen  the  different  parties.     But,  supposing  it  to 
be  otherwise,  he  conceived  each  of  the  Powers  concerned 
would   require  an  indemnification  for  their  expenses. 
He  thinks  the  same  thing  would  happen  in  the  case  of 
their  failing,  as  some  conquests  would  always  be  made, 
particularly  that  of  Alsace,  and  probably  Lorraine,  and 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  disposed  to  keep  these  pro- 
vinces, after  restoring  their  rights  to  the  princes  of  the 
Empire.    The  King,  his  master,  would  then,  he  observed, 
be  obliged  to  require  an  equivalent,  and  his  great  object 
would  be  to  obtain  the  Austrian  part  of  Upper  Silesia. 
Some  arrangement  with  the  Elector  Palatine  was  like- 
wise alluded  to,  by  which  he  might  receive  a  compensa- 
tion in  the  Netherlands  equal  to  ihe  cession  of  Juliers 
and  Berg  to  Prussia.  .   .   •  The  day  after  I  had  this 
conversation  with  the  Prussian  Minister,  Mr.  Jackson 
learnt  from  an  indirect  lonrce  that  Colonel  Bischoffs* 
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werder  had  act\ially  settled  a  convention  at  Vienna  fi>r 
an  eHective  plan  of  operatione  relative  to  French  affain 
.  .  .  that  upon  liiking  Alsace  and  Lorrainetlie  Prussian 
troopB  should  remain  there,  and  the  Auatrians  penetrate 
into  the  interior  provinces  of  France,  and  that  the 
Emperor  waa  bound  to  indemnify  his  Prussian  Majesty 
in  any  case.'' 

The  question  of  armed  intervention  in  France  wao 
now  considered  very  seriously  in  Berlin,  and  it  ia  evident 
from  the  confidential  diplomatic  correspondence,  that 
the  King  of  Prussia,  adopting  the  views  of  Bischo&> 
werder  in  opposition  to  those  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  his  ministers,  was  increasingly  anxious  for 
fluch  an  expedition,  while  the  Emperor  recoiled  from  it 
more  and  more,*  and  would  have  glailly  abandoned  it  if 
any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  French  politics,  and 
in  the  position  of  the  French  Royal  Family,  could  be 
alleged  ae  a  pretext,  Bouillfi,  who,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  France  after  the  capture  of  the  King, 
had  taken  refuge  at  Coblentz,  waa  now  in  close  co-opeva- 
tion  with  the  German  Powers;  he  furnished  them  with 
military  intelligence,  and  he  may  possibly  have  sent  an 
interesting  account  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
France  which  exists  in  the  archives  of  Prussia,  Accord- 
ing to  this  paper,  more  than  half  France  was  opposed 
to  the  new  Constitution,  Is  the  country  districts  the 
attachment  to  the  Revolutitin  was  due  to  the  cessation 
of  the  old  imposts,  and  would  disappear  when  it  became 
clear  to  the  peasantry  that  there  waa  no  intention  of  re- 
establishing them,  and  when  the  banished  cur^  had 
returned.     The  small  towns   were   more  revolutionary 

'  Ewart  to  Or^nvitle,  Aag.  4,  BeoetajT  for  Foreign  Affain. 
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than  the  great  ones.  The  *  Ancien  B^gime'  was  nni- 
versally  detested,  and  could  never  be  fully  restored. 
The  army  was  entirely  with  the  people.  This  was  due 
to  the  general  opinion  among  the  soldiers  of  the  utter 
incapacity  of  the  King,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
Assembly  which  had  raised  the  pay,  relaxed  discipline, 
thrown  open  the  ranks,  and  difiused  amongst  the  soldiers 
the  sentiment  of  equality.  But  the  army  was  now  so 
disorganised  that  it  would  not  prove  more  formidable 
than  the  National  Guard,  when  it  was  encountered  by 
disciplined  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  the  only  way  oi 
subduing  France  was  by  a  general  coalition.  A  partial 
attack  would  only  increase  the  evil.  France  must  be 
surrounded  with  armies  from  Bayonne  to  Dunkirk.* 

The  extreme  reluctance  displayed  by  the  Emperor 
in  a  great  measure  paralysed  the  ardour  of  the  Prussian 
King,  and  the  interview  between  the  two  sovereigns  at 
Pillnitz  had  little  result  D'Artois  again  urged  his 
plans  of  immediate  invasion,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Count  de  Provence  as  Regent,  but  his  views  were  em- 
phatically rejected.  A  public  declaration  was,  however, 
issued  by  the  two  sovereigns  on  August  27,  1791, 
stating  that  they  considered  the  present  situation  of 
the  King  of  France  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  that  they  claimed  the  assist- 
ance of  those  sovereigns,  who  would,  they  trusted,  co- 
operate with  the  signers  of  the  declaration  in  proportion 
to  their  strength,  in  order  to  enable  the  King  of  France 
to  establish  in  perfect  liberty  the  foundations, of  a  mon- 
archical Government,  equally  in  harmony  with  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  prosperity  of  the  French 
nation.  'Then,  and  in  this  case,  their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  were  determined  to 
act  promptly,  under  a  common  agreement,  and  with 


*  Ctopy  Bent  by  Ewart  to  OrenviUe,  Aagost  1791« 
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the  forces  necessary  to  olstain  the  common  object  which 
they  proposed,  and  in  the  meantime  they  will  give  such 
orders  to  their  troops  that  they  may  be  put  without 
delay  into  activity.' 

To  those  who  believed  that  8overeig:na  reigned  by 
a  divine  right,  and  were  bound  to  one  another  by  per- 
sonal alliances,  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz  must  have 
seemed  natural  and  legitimate.  To  those  who  rejected 
these  doctrines  it  muBt  have  appeared  an  insult  to 
France  and  an  interference  with  her  internal  concerns, 
which  was  amply  sufficient  to  justify  a  war.  It  at  the 
same  time  left  the  action  of  the  sovereigns  who  signed 
it  BO  conditional  upon  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
European  Powers  that  it  bound  them  to  nothing,  and 
the  Emperor  and  his  ministera  constantly  alleged  the 
attitude  of  England  as  a  reason  for  abstaining  for  the 
present  from  any  more  active  measure. 

The  English  policy,  though  it  suited  the  purpose 
of  some  foreign  politicians  to  describe  it  as  ambiguous 
and  Machiavellian,  was  in  troth  from  first  to  last  per- 
fectly simple  and  consistent.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  French  troubles  it  was  the  determination  of  Pitt 
that  his  Government  should  take  no  part  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  internal  affaire  of  France.  In  pubhc 
declarations,  and  in  confidential  diplomatic  communica- 
tions, in  speeches  in  Parliament  and  in  the  most  private 
letters,  this  policy  was  uniformly  and  emphatically 
announced,  and  on  every  critical  occasion  it  was  reite- 
rated. Thus,  when  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  King 
after  the  flight  of  Varennes  arrived  in  England,  Gren- 
ville  at  once  wrote  to  the  ambaS8ad<»'  at  Paris :  '  I  have 
for  the  present  only  to  recommend  to  yom-  Excellency 
to  avoid  with  the  utmost  caution  any  step  which  may 
have  the  appearance  of  committing  the  sentiments  of 
this  country  on  any  point  respecting  the  internal  politics! 
of  France,  or  in  support  or  Opposition  to  any  line  of 
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conduct  which  may  be  adopted  under  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  moment.'  *  When  in  1791 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Bintinaye  brought  to  England  a 
letter  from  the  Count  de  Provence  to  the  King,  he 
received  an  answer  which  was  perfectly  unambiguous. 
It  was  a  formal  assurance  *  that  his  Majesty's  resolution 
extends  not  only  to  the  taking  no  part  either  in  sup- 
porting or  opposing  the  measures  which  other  Powers 
may  adopt,  but  also  to  the  not  influencing  in  any 
manner  their  determination  in  that  respect.'  * 

The  close  relations  established  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor,  without  any  frank  communica- 
tion with  England,  tended  manifestly  to  weaken  that 
Prussian  alliance  which  Pitt  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  Grenville  instructed  Ewart  to  express 
the  deep  regret  of  the  English  Government  at  the  re- 
serve and  coldness  which  had  arisen,  and  their  earnest 
desire  to  maintain  the  defensive  alliance  altogether  un- 
impaired. But  he  was  at  the  same  time  instructed 
that  *  it  is  impossible  for  him  [the  King  of  England] 
to  enter  into  any  stipulations  which  would  oblige  him 
to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  France,  with  respect  to 
which  he  has  already  declared  his  intention  of  observing 
a  strict  neutrality.'  ^  In  order  that  there  should  be  no 
possible  misunderstanding,  Ewart  was  directed  not  to 
accompany  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Pillnitz.^    In  Eng- 


■  GreiiTille  to  Gower,  June  28, 
1791.  It  is  remarkable  that  Fox 
at  this  time  wrote  earnestly  to 
BamsTe  and  other  leading  French 
politiciana,  dissuading  the  anti- 
monarchical  party  from  violence, 
ajul  warning  them  *  que  si  TAs- 
sembUe  n'^tsit  pas  tr^  reserv^e 
et  tr^  sage  non  seulement  elle 
eompromettroii  sa  r^rolution  de 
France,  mais  aossi  qu'elle  nuiroit 
infiniment  an  parti  de  Toppoai- 


tion  qui  dans  le  parlement 
d'Angleterre  soutient  la  r^volu* 
lion  FranQaise.'  This  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Boederer  sent 
by  Gower  to  Grenville,  July  17, 
1791. 

*  Grenville  to  Aust  (French 
oorrespondence  at  the  Beoord 
Office),  Sept.  20, 1791. 

•  Grenville  to  Ewart,  Ang.  26^ 
1791. 

«  Ibid.  Aug.  12, 1791. 
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land  alone,  the  circular  of  the  Emperor  calling  for  the 

adrice  and  asaiataiice  of  the  different  Powers  in  Europe 
for  the  protection  of  the  Kiug  of  France  from  violence, 
W03  met  by  a  distinct  i-efusal.  It  waa  the  inlention  of 
the  English  Government,  they  officially  replied,  to  ob- 
serve on  the  French  question  '  the  strictest  neutrality.  ' 
Keith,  who  represented  England  at  Vienna,  waa 
instructed  at  the  time  of  the  Pilnitz  meeting  not  to 
introduce  any  topics  relating  to  France,  but  if  the 
Emperor  or  his  ministers  referred  to  them  his  language 
must  be  such  as  to  leave  no  possible  opening  for  mis- 
construct  inn.  He  must  say  that  '  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  troubles  which  have  so  much  distracted 
the  kingdom  of  France,  his  Majesty  has  observed  the 
most  exact  and  scrupulous  neutrality,  abstaining  from 
taking  any  step  which  might  give  encouragement  or 
countenance  to  any  of  the  parties  which  have  prevailed 
there,  or  from  mixing  himself,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
in  the  internal  dissensions  of  that  country.  It  is  his 
Majesty's  intention  still  to  adhere  to  this  line  of  con- 
duct,  unless  any  new  circumstance  should  arise  by  which 
his  Majesty  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of 
his  subjects  would  be  affected,  and  even  in  that  case  any 
measures  to  be  taken  by  his  Majesty  would  be  directed 
to  that  object  only.  With  respect  to  the  concert  which 
has  been  proposed  to  his  Majesty  «nd  other  Powers 
by  the  Emperor,  or  to  the  measures  of  active  interven- 
tion which  appear  to  have  been  in  contemplation  for 
the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy,  either  on  its 
former  f(X>ting  or  at  least  in  a  atat«of  more  dignity  and 
authority  than  at  present,  the  King  has  determined 
ni>t  to  take  any  part  either  in  supporting  or  opposing 

'  Diaria  of  the  First  Lord 
UalmalyuTy,  ii.  44S.  Burke'i 
Corraipondtnci,  iii.  2<j0. 
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Few  things  are  more  admirable  in  the  career  of  Pitfc 
than  the  fidelity  with  which  he  observed  this  neutrality 
not  only  in  deeds  bat  in  words,  and  the  latter  is,  per* 
haps,  the  more  difficult  in  a  free  Government,  which  is 
largely  swayed  by  popular  passions,  and  in  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  any  member  of  Parliament  to  force 
almost  any  subject  into  discussion.     In  our  own  gene- 
ration, when  the  American  Civil  War  deeply  divided 
public  opinion  in  England,  we  have  seen  an  English 
Gk>vemment  proclaiming  the  strictest  neutrality ;  main- 
taining it  with  evident  good  faith,  and  preventing  by 
its  refusal  of  concurrence  a  French  intervention  which 
would  have  almost  certainly  shattered  the  American 
Union ;  but  half  the  good  effects  of  this  neutrality  were 
destroyed  by  the  indiscreet  and  offensive  language  of 
English  public  men.     But  no  such  indiscretion  can  be 
attributed  to  Pitt  or  to  his  colleagues,  and  their  speeches 
up  to  the  close  of  1792  are  models  of  what  in  difficult 
times  the  speeches  of  the  minister  of  a  neutral  Power 
should  be.     Fox,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning  of  the  Revolution,  did  all  in  his  power  to  embarrass 
their  policy  by  constant  and  perfectly  needless  eulogies 
of  the  proceedings  in  France,  and  by  systematically 
holding  them  up  as  a  model  to  Englishmen.     On  the 
other  hand,  Burke  had  given  an  anti-revolutionary  im- 
pulse to  opinion  which  was  growing  almost  daily  in 
intensity.     During  the  Nootka  Sound  difficulty,  when 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  were  for  a  time  very 
strained,  there  was  a  great  temptation  to  deviate  from 
this  neutrality.     Hugh  Elliot,  who,  though  without  any 
diplomatic  position,  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  came  into 
close  intercourse  with  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Committee  which  the  National  Assembly 
had  appointed,  and  which  then  governed  almost  abso- 
lutely the  foreign  policy  of  France.    They  expressed 
strongly  their  good  will  to  England,  and  Pitt,  who  was 
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moat  anxiouB  that  France  should  uot  join  Spain,  wel- 
comed their  overtures.     But  even  then,  he  insisted  that 

two  points  were  essential  to  the  whole  buaiiieaa — the 
one  that  the  negotiation  should  be  carried  on  by  ac- 
credited ministers,  the  other  '  that  no  assurances  shnll 
be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  go  farther  than 
that  this  country  means  to  persevere  in  the  neutrality 
which  it  has  hitlierto  scrupulously  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  internal  dissensions  of  Prance,  and  from 
which  it  will  never  depart  unless  the  conduct  held 
there,  should  make  it  indispensable  as  on  act  of  self- 
defence.'  ' 

In  the  democratic  party  in  France,  Pitt's  honest 
efforts  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality  appear  to 
have  been  at  this  time  fully  acknowledged,  but,  bb 
is  usual  among  continental  statesmen,  motives  of  the 
most  insidious  and  subtle  nature  were  continually 
ascribed  to  him.  Mercy  wrote  to  Marie  Antoinette  as 
early  as  March  1791,  that  England  was  the  chief  ol^ 
stacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  royal  power  in  France: 
that  she  considered  herself  secure  from  the  effects  of 
democracy,  and  that  she  wished  to  plunge  France  into 
the  horrors  of  Revolution  in  order  to  complete  her 
ruin."  Sometimes  her  conduct  was  attributed  to  r^ 
sentment  at  the  part  which  the  French  Court  had 
taken  during  the  American  Revolution  ;  sometimes  bo 
a  simple  desire  to  enfeeble  a  rival ;  sometimes  it  w» 
said  fh.it '  Mr,  Pitt  was  secretly  in  the  democratic  in- 
terest, or  at  least  wishes  it  to  exist,  in  oi-der  to  mako 
it  some  way  or  other  subservient  to  his  designs."  Thp  , 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Sweden  believed,  or  pre-  ' 
tended  to  believe,  that  the  attitude  of  England  was  leea 

'  Stnnhope'a    Lift    of    Pitt,      Burke'e  Cormpondenct.  UL  8(17. 
U'  '^n.     This  conlidentiol   com-  '  Ametli,    Mori*    AnMutU, 

municfllion   was  discovered   by      Joitpk  and  Leopold,  p.  lO. 
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neutral  than  hostile,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be 
dangerous  for  them  to  support  the  French  King.  At 
the  very  time  when  Keith  was  expressly  instructed 
not  to  introduce  French  topics  into  his  conversations 
with  the  ministers  at  Vienna,  Calonne  imagined  that 
English  influence  was  strenuously  opposing  the  emi- 
grants in  that  capital.' 

Reports  of  this  kind  were  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  English  Government  both  by  Burke,'  and  by 
the  French  emigrants,  but  on  this  side  also,  Grenville 
guarded  himself  against  any  suspicion  of  deviating  from 
neutrality.  Probably  the  best  view  of  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  English  Government  is  to  be  found  in  the 
confidential  correspondence  with  Berlin,  and  in  July 
1791  Grenville  devoted  a  long  letter  to  the  question. 
Calonne  had  recently  come  to  England  bearing  letters 
from  the  emigrant  princes  to  the  Eang,  and  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  mission  was  *  to  solicit  from  his 
Majesty  an  assurance  of  his  neutrality  in  the  event, 
which  M.  de  Calonne  represents  as  almost  certain,  of 
an  attempt  being  made  by  the  Emperor  and  other 
Powers  in  support  of  the  royal  party  in  France.  But 
from  the  circumstances  of  M.  de  Calonne's  situation,* 
Grenville  writes,  <  and  from  other  reasons  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  receive  M.  de  Calonne  as  having  any 
formal  power  to  treat  upon  th^se  subjects,  or  to  au- 
thorise him  to  convey  to  the  French  princes  such  an 
assurance  as  he  requested,  especially  as  no  communica- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  Emperor  relative  to  his 
intentions  on  this  subject.' 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  it  was 

*  See  Bnxin's  Comitpondence,  Conches.    Also  Marsh's  History 

iii.  289. 261,  291.-B02,  818.    See,  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain 

too,  the  letton  ot  Leopold  and  and  France,  i.  89. 
OustsTns  in.  in  the  coUeotions         '  Burke's  Correspondence,  iiL 

€d  Ameih  and  of  Feuillet  de  846. 
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not  for  the  intereat  of  the  allied  Powers  to  enter  into 
explanations  on  this  or  any  other  Biibject  till  the  Rc-ich- 
eiibach  negotiations  were  completed  and  confirmed.  As 
it  was  likely,  however,  that  peace  would  soon  be  made  at 
Sistova  ;  that  the  Emperor  would  then  be  on  good  tenns 
with  the  AUieg,  and  that  he  would  interfere  with  the 
afTaira  of  France ;  the  time  had  come  for  giving  an 
esplanation  which  had  been  hitherto  withheld.  '  The 
measures  which  the  Emperor  seema  inclined  to  adopt 
may  be  productive  of  consequences  advantageous  to 
the  Allies,  and  on  the  whole  they  have  no  interest  in 
preventing  or  discouraging  his  interference  in  French 
affairs.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  King's  servanta 
are  far  from  thinking  that  there  exist  at  present  any 
considerations  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  his  Majesty 
to  commit  himself  by  any  co-operation  or  assistance  to 
be  given  to  the  attempts  which  may  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  royal  cause  in  France,  either  by  foreign  Powers 
or  by  any  description  of  persons  witMn  that  kingdom. 
The  line  of  conduct  which  his  Majesty  is  disposed  to 
adopt  on  tliis  subject  is,  to  observe  the  most  exact  and 
rigorous  neutrality  in  the  event  of  any  interference 
by  other  Powers  in  the  affairs  of  France.'  England. 
Grenvjlle  says,  would  gladly  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  in  conjunction  withPniseia  and  Holland; 
and  in  that  case  she  is  quite  ready  to  give  eucli  ex- 
planations '  as  may  give  his  Imperial  Majesty  a  confi- 
dence of  receiving  no  interruption  from  this  country 
in  any  measures  which  he  may  puTBoe  on  that  subject,' 
Grenville  did  not  know,  and  mncli  wished  to  fcmow, 
whether  Prussia  intended  to  fbllow  on  the  French 
question  a  policy  of  interference,  or  the  English  policy 
of  amicable  neutrality;  but  in  any  case  negotiations 
should  be  entered  into  with  the  Emperor  as  soon  a.<i 
peace  is  maile  at  Sistova.  It  mast,  however,  be  clearly 
e.xplnined  that '  the  object  and  stipulations  of  U»©  al<    ' 
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lianoe  cannot  extend  to  induce  his  Majesty  to  take  any 
part  in  the  Emperor's  measures  in  favour  of  the  royal 
party  in  France,  although  the  conclusion  of  that  alliance 
would  afford  the  strongest  additional  motive,  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  to  obstruct  those  measures,' ' 

The  instructions  of  Grenville  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Vienna  were  very  similar.  He  wrote  to  him 
that  La  Bintinaye,  who  had  been  charged  with  a  letter 
from  the  Count  de  Provence  to  the  King,  had  represented 
'  that  the  Emperor  alleged  to  the  French  princes  as  a 
motive  for  his  not  taking  immediate  and  active  steps  in 
support  of  their  cause,  that  he  was  retained  by  some 
declaration  of  his  Majesty,  from  marching  any  of  the 
troops  which  were  then  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  delaying  his 
measures  till  he  could  bring  forward  that  paii)  of  his 
army  which  had  been  opposed  to  the  Turks.'  If  any- 
thing of  this  kind  was  said  at  Vienna,  Keith  was  in- 
structed to  reply  that  *  no  note  or  declaration  of  any 
sort  has  passed  on  the  subject  between  this  Court  and 
that  of  Vienna,  since  the  letter  of  his  Majesty  to  the 
Emperor.'  It  was  true,  indeed,  that  in  some  conversations 
with  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Grenville  had  spoken  of 
*  the  anxiety  of  this  Government  for  the  maintenance  of 
tranquillity  in  the  Netherlands,  to  the  re-establishment 
of  which  Ins  Majesty  had  by  his  friendly  interposition 
so  much  concurred,  and  in  the  preservation  of  which  he 
feels  that  he  has  a  strong  interest,'  and  of  the  possible 
danger  *  of  fresh  disturbances  if  the  Imperial  army  now 
stationed  there  was  to  act  on  the  side  of  France.'  But 
this  was  merely  urged  as  an  argument  to  induce  the 
Emperor  to  bring  to  a  speedy  conclusion  the  constitu- 
tional arrangements  in  the  Netherlands,  which  he  had 
(ffomised  and  had  hitherto  delayed.     It  was  never  for  a 

>  GxenviUe  io  Ewart,  July  26, 1791. 
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moment  the  intention  of  the  English  Government  to 
prescribe  to  the  Emperor  how  many  troops  were  want«d 
in  the  Netherlands,  or  to  make  any  formal  representation 
,  on  tbe  subject.  On  French  affairs  the  policy  of  England 
was  'declared  neutrality.'  She  was  determined  not  only 
not  to  second  and  not  to  oppose  any  measure  the  Eni- 
peror  might  take,  but  also  not  to  attempt  to  influence 
his  decision  by  any  advice.  There  is  strong  reason, 
Grenvilte  said,  to  believe  that  he  '  has  no  longer  the  same 
desire  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  France,  which  he 
had  a  short  time  since,'  and  that  he  is  making  use  of  the 
English  conversatione  as  a  pretext  for  inaction.  '  It  is 
by  no  means  his  Majesty's  wish  to  take  any  step  for 
altering  his  Imperial  Majesty's  disposition  on  this  snln 
ject,  whatever  it  be.'  He  only  wishes  it  to  be  clearly 
known  that  he  lias  himself  maintained,  and  that  he  will 
maintain,  '  the  most  strict  and  scrupulous  nentnttity  on 
the  subject.'  Keiih  as  usual  ia  directed  to  abstain  from 
introducing  the  subject,  but  if  it  was  introduced,  this 
was  to  be  his  answer,' 

In  their  communications  with  Burke,  the  ministera 
showed  much  reserve,  and  Burke  was  for  a  time  so 
doubtful  of  their  dispositions,  that  he  cautioned  hia  son 
not  to  trust  them  with  any  secrets  relating  to  the  French 
princes.  The  fearof  French  faction  inEngland,  besaid, 
was  disappearing  from  their  minds.  They  seemed  wholly 
indifferent  to  its  prevalence  in  other  countries,  and  tbey 
were  much  governed  by  the  opinions  of  their  nmbossft- 
dors.  The  Court  and  the  majority  of  the  people,  he  had 
no  doubt,  were  opposed  to  the  Revolution,  but  Bnrke 
was  by  no  means  cei-tain  that  the  leaning  of  the  ministry 
was  not  in  its  favour.  Dundas,  however,  positively  as- 
sured him  of  their  determination  to  be  strictly  n«itral, 
and  Dundas  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  Bichard  Borkth 
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•  The  line  of  the  British  Government,'  he  said,  *  to  adhere 
to  an  honest  and  fair  neutrality  being  taken  and  every^ 
where  announced,  it  is  impossible  for  any  member  of 
Government  to  give  way  to  the  indulgence  of  any  specu- 
lations on  the  subject  of  French  affairs.  I  had  a  visit 
from  your  father  this  morning,  and  I  took  occasion  to 
express  to  him  my  surprise  at  the  contents  of  your  last 
letter:  never  having  heard,  and  at  this  moment  not 
believing,  that  tliis  country  ever  interfered  directly  or 
indii-ectly  to  prevent  the  Emperor  moving  any  of  his 
troops  in  any  manner  he  pleased/^  Edmund  Burke 
himself  had  several  conversations  with  Pitt,  and  fully 
recognised  that  there  was  no  moving  him  from  his  idea 
of  *  a  neutrality,'  *  a  very  literal '  neutrality.* 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  force  of  this  evidence. 
The  Emperor  in  September  1791  informed  Bouill6  that 
he  had  received  replies  from  all  the  Powers  he  had 
addressed  on  the  French  question,  assuring  him  of  their 
co-operation,  *  with  the  exception  of  England,  which  is 
resolved  to  preserve  the  most  strict  neutrality,'*  and 
the  French  Minister  of  War  in  the  following  month,  in 
a  report  enumerating  in  great  detail  all  that  bad  been 
done  by  different  Powers  in  Europe  hostile  to  France, 
made  no  charge  of  any  kind  against  England/ 

During  the  whole  of  1791,  and,  indeed,  until  the 
closing  months  of  1792,  French  affairs  occupy  a  curi- 
ously small  place  in  the  correspondence  of  Pitt  and  of 
the  other  ministers,*  and  Lord  Auckland,  who  had  lived 
long -on  the  Continent,  was  greatly  struck  with  the 
general  indifference  to  foreign  politics.  Ewart  returned 
to  England  in   November   1791,  and  Auckland  says, 


*  Bqrke's  Correspondence,  iii. 
S24,  265,  266»  268,  274,  836. 

>  Ibid.  pp.  843,  347. 

>  MarBh*s   Politics  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  France,  i.  86. 
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'  He  thinks  that  on  coining  home,  be  wilt  be  listened  to 
respecting  foreign  politics.  He  will  be  aBtonished  to 
find  that  nobody  here  enters  into  such  eubjecta.'  '  This 
indifl'eience  to  foreign  affairs,'  he  wiX'te  five  months 
later, '  is  general  through  the  kingdom.  You  may  find 
it  even  in  our  newspapers  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  justly 
attributed  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,  wliich 
confines  all  attention  to  interior  and  insular  details." ' 
Lord  Malniesbury  wa'  persuaded  that  it  was  '  the  fixed 
opinion '  of  Lord  Grenville,  '  tbat  we  t-hould  not  inter- 
fere at  all  in  the  afiaira  of  the  Continent,"  *  Pitt  was 
generally  believed  to  know  and  care  less  about  foreign 
politics  than  about  any  other  department  of  administra- 
tion, and  all  Ms  correspondence  shows  that  his  th.  ughts 
were  at  this  time  mainly  directed  to  commercial  ex- 
tension, to  financial  reform,  and  especially  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt.  The  two  great  ends  of  his  foreign 
policy  were  to  prevent  disturbances  in  Europe  and  to 
multiply  commercial  treaties,  and  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  a  long  period  of  peace  lay  before  England. 

Opinions  on  the  French  Revolution  gi-eatly  diSered, 
but  the  one  point  on  which  the  vast  majority  of  states- 
men agreed,  was  that  for  a  long  period  France  was  not 
likely  to  be  aggressive.  '  The  stat«  of  France,'  wrote 
Pitt,  at  a  time  when  the  Revolution  was  still  impending, 
'  whatever  else  it  may  produce,  seems  to  promise  us 
more  than  ever,  a  considei'able  respite  &om  dangerous 
projects.'*  'h'rom  France,'  wrote  Lord  Malniesbury, 
two  years  later,  '  I  fear  very  little.  Its  situation  puts 
it  as  a  Power  quite  out  of  the  line,  and  it  is  not  worthy 
to  be  reckoned  either  as  a  friend  or  fbe."  •    By  strengtl^ 

■  Aacklnnd'a   Correspondtnct,  in  Sept.  ITSB. 
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ening  as  much  ae  possible  the  internal  resoarces  of  Eng- 
land, Pitt  and  his  colleaguea  believed  that  she  must 
rise  steadily  and  spontaneously  in  the  European  system. 
It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  his  Govern- 
ment that  at  a  time  when  the  complications  of  the 
Continent  were  rapidly  thickening,  one  of  his  great 
preoccupations  appears  to  have  been  the  arrival  of 
a  few  shipwrecked  Japanese  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  a 
long,  anxious,  and  able  despatch,  which  though  signed 
by  Grenville  was  probably  written  by  Pitt  himself,  he 
represented  to  Whitworth  the  extreme  importance  to 
the  East  Indian  dominions  of  the  King,  of  making  use 
of  the  occasion  to  form  some  commercial  connection 
with  Japan;  and  Whitworth  was  directed  to  employ 
all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Japanese  to  go  to  London, 
where  their  presence  might  '  possibly  lead  to  conse- 
quences in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country.'  He  was  directed  to 
itegotiate  with  the  Empress  on  the  subject,  but  as  the 
Empress  was  not  likely  to  consent,  the  object  must  be 
disguised,  and  some  pretext,  such  as  the  convenience 
of  embarking  in  Holland,  must  be  invented.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  instance  in  the  Government  of  Pitt  of 
a  diplomacy  which  was  not  perfectly  straightforward.* 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  subject,  for  in  order  to 
judge  fairly  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
1793,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  were  the  disposi- 
tions of  England  when  the  great  struggle  first  began  on 
the  Continent.  It  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  impossible  to 
study  the  evidence  with  candour  without  acknowledging 
that,  up  to  this  time  at  least,  the  English  Government 
was  thoroughly  pacific,  and  that  the  neutrality  which  it 

^  Grenville    to      Whitworth,  Japanese  from  all  contact  with 

April  20, 1799.    Whitworth  was  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen,  May 

not  able  to  snoceed,  for  special  18,  1792.    Whitworth  to  Greili 
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professed  was  a  sincere  neutrality,  honestly  professed 
nnd  faithfully  observed.  If  Pitt  had  any  designa  of 
aggression,  the  opportunity  was  not  wanting,  for  in  tiie 
French  navy  insuljordination  and  disorganisation  were 
at  their  height,  and  the  great  negro  insurrection  at  St. 
Domingo  in  the  summer  of  1791  almost  led  to  the  ttital 
destruction  of  that  important  French  colony.  In  their 
extreme  distress  the  colonists  appealed  for  assistance  to 
Lord  Effingham,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  who  saved 
them  from  almoBt  certain  massacre  by  sending  to  tlieir 
assistance  three  English  frigates  with  ammunition,  and 
his  conduct  received  the  fiill  and  fonnal  approbation  of 
the  British  Government.' 

Though  he  made  no  efficient  effort  to  prevent  it,  the 
language  of  Ewai-t  at  Berlin  tended  to  discourage  Pms- 
sia  from  embarking  in  a  war  with  France,*  and  the 
evident  reluctance  of  the  King,  in  his  capacity  of 
Elector  of  Hanover,  to  Bupport  any  warlike  policy,  waa 
one  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Emperor  for  drinking 
from  the  contest.^  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that 
the  English  ministers  sincerely  regretted  the  continental 
war.  In  a  conversation  with  Burke  sbort.iy  before  it 
broke  out,  Pitt  and  Grenville  observed  '  that  they  had 
now  in  Europe  a  situation  in  which  it  naver  stood  before 
and  might  never  be  again — a  general  peace  among  the 
Powers,  and  a  general  good  diapoaition  to  support  the 
common  cause  of  order  and  government.'*  They  feared 
new  troubles  in  the  Netherlands,  which  lay  within  the 
sphere  of  English  interests  ;  they  pfofoiindly  distrusted 
the  Emperor,  and  they  entirely  rejected  Burke's  estimate 
of  the  dangei-s  and  even  of  the  importance  of  the  Revo- 

'  Marsh's    PoUlic3    p/   Oreal  S40. 260,  36L    Keith  lo  Grfn- 
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lation.  After  a  long  conversation  with  Pitt  and  Oren* 
▼ille  in  September  1791,  Burke  wrote  to  his  son  :  *  They 
seem  to  be  quite  out  of  all  apprehension  of  any  effect 
from  the  French  Revolution  on  this  kingdom,  either  at 
present  or  at  any  time  to  come.'  *  *  Do  not  fear,'  Pitt 
once  said  to  Burke,  '  depend  upon  it  we  shall  go  on  as 
we  are  till  the  day  of  judgment ; '  *  and  he  recom- 
mended him  to  praise  the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain 
as  much  as  he  pleased,  but  not  to  attack  that  of  France. 
The  ministers  probably  agreed  with  Stanley  that  the 
present  anarchy  could  only  be  very  transient,  and  must 
lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  mon« 
archy  under  constitutional  limitations;^  and  Pitt,  look- 
ing on  the  whole  question  with  the  eye  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  believed  that  a  speedy  bankruptcy 
must  destroy  the  credit  of  the  Assembly  and  terminate 
the  crisis.^  So  little  danger  did  he  fear  from  France, 
that  almost  to  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  which 
lasted  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  reducing  the 
armaments  of  England. 

The  attitude  of  England  was  very  little  calculated 
to  disturb  or  influence  that  of  other  Powers ;  but  the 
attitude  of  Catherine  was  very  different.  She  had  just 
concluded  her  Turkish  war,  and  was  able  to  turn  her 
energies  to  the  destruction  of  the  new  Constitution  and 
independeuce  of  Poland.  This  now  became  her  main 
object,  but  in  order  more  easily  to  attain  it,  it  was  her 
first  desire  to  embroil  the  Emperor  and  Prussia  with 


>  Borke'f  Corre^fxmdence,  uL 
844   d45. 

s  *PeUew'f  Life  of  Sidmouth, 
L  72.  •  Veiy  likely,  sir,*  Burke 
answered.  *  It  is  the  day  of  no 
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France.  She  received  with  the  utmost  warmth  the 
emigrant  princes.     She   issued   a   circular  to   all  the 

princes  of  Europe,  calling  them  to  take  arma  for  the 
common  cause  of  monarcliy.  She  appealed  specially 
and  vehpinently  to  the  honour  of  the  two  German 
sovereigns,  and  she  lost  no  occasion  of  protesting  the 
ardour  of  her  enthusiasm  for  the  royalist  cause  in 
Europe.  It  was  unfortunate  for  these  protestations, 
Whitwoith  somewhat  aarcastically  observed,  that  the 
two  revolutions  of  the  century  which  had  been  roost 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy — the 
Hevolution  in  Sweden  and  the  recent  Kevolution  in 
Poland^had  both  found  in  the  Empress  the  most  im- 
placable enemy. 

Those,  however,  who  will  read  the  letters  to  Grimm, 
in  which  Catherine  expressed,  apparently  without  a 
fihadow  of  reserve,  her  opinione  about  the  Revolution, 
will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  the  English  ambas- 
sador somewhat  underrated  her  sincerity.  She  had,  I 
believe,  a  real  interest  in  the  royal  cause,  a  real  pity  for 
the  Queen  of  France,  and  a  strong  dread  of  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  the  Revolution  in  Eui-ope.  She 
was  quite  ready  to  take  some  part  as  a  member  of  an 
anii-revolutionary  confederation,  but  she  was  nevpr 
likely  to  allow  her  enthusiasm  to  divert  her  from  the 
objects  of  her  own  ambition.  In  one  of  her  confjdentiol 
letters  she  very  frankly  said  :  '  I  am  breaking  my  head 
to  make  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  France.  I  wish  to  aee  them  plunged  in 
some  very  complicated  question  in  order  to  have  my 
own  hands  free.  I  have  before  me  so  many  enterprises 
not  finished.  It  is  necessary  that  these  two  Courts 
should  be  occupied,  in  order  that  they  may  not  prevent 
me  from  biinging  them  to  a  good  ending.'  * 

'  Sjbcl,  ii.  143. 
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Poland  by  herself  was  wholly  unable  to  resist  her 
powerful  neighbour.     The  great  constitutional  changes 
which  had   been  recently  effected,  had   indeed   been 
carried  with  admirable  unanimity,  and  they  promised 
the  best  results,  but  very  little  had  been  done  to  put 
the  country  in  a  condition  of  security.  With  an  indefen- 
sible frontier,  a  governing  class  by  no  means  destitute 
of  real  patriotism,  but  corrupted  and  divided  by  a  long 
period  of  anarchy  and  foreign  intrigue,  an  army  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  a  peasantry 
cowed  and  broken  by  repeated  Russian  invasions  and 
occupations,  the  safety  of  this  unhappy  country  was 
certain  to  depend  for  some  years  on  the  abstinence  or 
the  assistance  of  its  neighbours.     In  Leopold,  Poland 
had  a  real  friend.     In   spite  of  the  participation  of 
Austria  in  the  first  partition,  the  long  alliance  between 
the  two  countries,  strengthened  by  the  community  of 
faith,  was  not  forgotten,  and  Leopold,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
true  statesman,  recognised  the  importance  of  interposing 
a  powerful  kingdom  between  Muscovite  ambition  and 
Western  Europe.     Prussia  also  was  attached  to  Poland 
by  every  engagement  that  could  bind  the   honour  of 
a  nation.     She  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Poland. 
She  had  bound  herself  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  prevent 
any  foreign  interference  with   her  internal   concerns. 
She  had  entered  into  alliance  with  her.     The  Prussian 
King  had  been  the  first  to  express  his  gratification  at 
the  recent  changes  in  her  Constitution.     He  had  re- 
iterated his  assurances  of  friendship  again  and  again. 
He  had  quite  recently  entered  into  a  new  agreement 
with  the  Emperor  to  respect  the  integrity  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  Poland,  and  to  induce  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
to  accept  the  hereditary  crown.^    If  public  faith  wai 
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Court  of  the  evils  which  might  arise  to  Saxony,  should 
the  Elector  accept  the  offered  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Poland.  This  line  of  conduct  appears  contrary  to  that 
ever  pursued  by  his  late  Prussian  Majesty,  who  looked 
for  his  own  aggrandisement  from  the  anarchy  of  Poland. 
The  Dutch  Minister  now  tells  me,  that  he  has  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  instructions  given  to  M.  de 
Luchesini  are  to  endeavour  to  replunge  that  country 
into  the  anarchy  from  which  it  is  scarcely  emerged.'  * 

The  more  Eden  saw  of  Prussian  statesmen,  the  worse 
he  augured  for  the  future  of  Poland.  The  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  he  says,  will  never  be  brought  to  any 
favourable  declaration,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  refuses 
to  give  a  formal  guarantee  to  the  new  Constitution, 
'  alleging  that  that  assurance  which  he  had  already 
given  of  his  approbation,  when  it  was  communicated 
to  him,  proceeded  merely  fix)m  his  personal  regard  for 
the  Elector.'  *  That  sovereign  was  still  procrastinating, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  not  accept  the  succession 
to  the  Polish  throne  until  the  three  Powers  give  their 
consent.' 

*  With  regard  to  Poland,*  Eden  wrote  a  little  later, 
*  I  shall  briefly  state  that  though  there  may  be  no  actual 
concert,  yet  it  appears  to  be  equally  the  system  of  the 
three  Courts  to  prevent  that  kingdom  from  rising  into 
consequence.  The  Polish  Minister  at  Dresden  boasts, 
I  understand,  of  his  country  being  assured  of  the  good 
will  and  protection  of  his  Prussian  Majesty ;  yet  the 
language  of  his  ministers  to  me  has  uniformly  been, 
that  his  Majesty's  approbation  of  the  new  Constitution 
was  in  as  much  only  as  it  regarded  the  choice  of  the 
Elector.  .  .  .  They  expect  the  Elector's  silence  or  his 
refusal  will  produce  a  perfect  anarchy  in  Poland,  and 


«  Eden  to  Grenville,  Nov.  26,         •  Ibid.  Dec.  3, 1791. 
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they  add  tliat  as  the  Polea  formed  their  Constitntion 
without  foreign  intervention,  they  must  be  left  to  them- 
selves to  accomplish  it.  I  should  observe  that  the  little 
bickerings  reh-ttivp  to  trade  which  the  Poles  have  im- 
prudently too  niurh  given  rise  to,  will  strengthen  the 
arguments  of  tho^e  who  think  the  aggrandisement  of 
this  country  can  be  secured  only  by  the  anarchy  and 
spoils  of  that  unhappy  kingdom,''  'The  Pole«  must 
not  ex])ect  any  support  from  hence.  Even  the  friendly 
professions  of  this  Court  towards  Poland  ceased,  from 
the  moment  that  all  appearance  of  war  with  Russia  was 
at  an  end,  and  her  assistance  was  no  longer  wanted.'  • 
As  the  probabilities  of  war  with  France  increased, 
the  situation  became  more  clearly  defined.  Count 
Schulenburg  observed  that  '  he  did  not  suppose  her 
Imperial  Majesty  would  give  a  de<^isivQ  answer  to  the 
communication  of  the  Court  at  Warsaw,  nor  to  the 
pressing  instances  of  the  Elector  ;  but  that  she  would 
order  the  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Moldavia  mid 
Wallachia,  to  be  stationed  on  the  frontier  of  Poland  to 
encourage  the  malcontents ;  that  new  confederacies  will 
be  formed,  and  anarchy  vi'ithitsusnal  train  of  ills  ensue. 
He  added  that  the  Elector  was  aware  of  this,  and  would 
not  venture  to  accept  the  crown.'*  A.  week  Inter  Schu- 
lenburg said  to  Eden  '  that  it  was  evidently  the  Em- 
press's intention  to  station  her  troops  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  that  she  might  encourage  her  partisans  and 
foment  the  divisions  in  that  country.'  'I  have  unifomilv,' 
Eden  continued,  '  described  to  your  lordship  the  dis- 
position of  this  Court  aa  no  longer  favourable  to  the 
llevolution,  since  the  appearance  of  a  rupture  was  at 
an  end,  and  I  stated  that  the  general  opinion  here  ia 
that  Prussia  can  alone  [oo!k  for  aggrandisement  from  the 
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spoils  of  that  unhappy  country.  In  the  Act  signed  at 
Vienna  its  present  limits  are  indeed  fully  guaranteed. 
This  I  fear  will  prove  but  a  feeble  barrier;  and  if  Russian 
troops  overrun  the  country  and  the  Empress  proposes  a 
new  partition,  plausible  arguments  will  easily  be  found 
for  the  political  necessity  of  its  being  accepted.  Resist* 
ance  even  would  be  difficult,  if  this  Court  and  that  of 
Vienna  be  once  fully  embarked  in  the  prospect  of  an 
armed  negotiation  with  France,  for  as  in  that  business 
it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  Empress  can  take 
any  effective  part,  she  will  be  lefb  the  sole  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  Poland; » 

This  consideration  was  undoubtedly  one  of  those 
which  made  the  Emperor  especially  reluctant  to  embark 
in  a  French  war,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution 
by  Lewis  XVI.  appeared  to  furnish  a  valid  reason  for 
relinquishing  the  enterprise.  It  was,  indeed,  the  opinion 
of  a  great  part  of  the  European  world  that  this  acceptr- 
ance  substantially  closed  the  Revolution.  On  Septem- 
ber  14  the  King  went  down  in  state  to  the  Assembly 
to  swear  to  the  Constitution,  and  he  returned  to  the 
TuUeries  accompanied  by  the  members,  through  a  vast 
and  applauding  multitude.'  An  amnesty  was  granted 
on  the  occasion,  for  all  offences  connected  with  the 
Revolution ;  and  the  King,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  win 
popularity,  and  to  convince  the  people  that  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  was  voluntary.  The  Tuileries  were 
twice  splendidly  illuminated.  The  King  and  Queen 
drove  through  the  Champs  Elys6es  to  see  the  illumina- 
tions which  the  municipality  had  ordered.  They  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  at  the 
opera  and  in  the  theatres.    They  sent  50,000  livres  to  be 
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distributed  among  the  poor.  The  King  wrote  official 
Ipttera  to  all  the  sovereig:na  of  Europe,  notifj'ing  his 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  and  he  wrot*  a  long 
and  earnest  letter  to  the  emigrant  princes,  urging  them 
to  abstain  from  any  measures  that  could  indicate  hoe- 
tility  to  it,  or  lead  to  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war.' 
When  the  Kint^  closed  the  Constituent  ABsembly  on 
Sept^imber  29,  he  was  received  ^dth  enthusiasm,  and 
one  of  the  last  acta  of  this  body  had  been  to  decree 
that  the  members  of  any  club  or  other  aoeiety  which 
should  oppose  any  act  of  legal  authority  Bhould  lose  for 
two  years  the  rights  of  French  citizenship.* 

But  in  spit«  of  theae  reassuring  signs,  a  careful 
observer  could  easily  discern  the  growing  dangers  of 
the  situation.  It  was  an  ominous  proof  of  the  little 
confidence  felt  by  serious  men  in  the  permanence  of  the 
new  Constitution,  that  the  funds  fell  when  the  King 
signed  it.'  All  the  chief  municipal  posts  in  Paris  were 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Republicans,*  and  when  Bailly, 
in  November,  ceased  to  be  Mayor  of  Paris,  he  was  suc- 
ceeJed  in  that  great  office  by  Potion,  &  vehement  and 
intolerant  Jacobin.  Lafayette  had  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard,  which  was  then  divided 
under  six  commanders,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  counted 
on  to  support  the  cause  of  order.  Over  a  great  part  of 
France  there  was  a  total  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
Buch  as  had  perhaps  never  before  exieted  in  a  civilised 
country  except  in  timea  of  foreign  invasion  or  euccessfiJ 
rebellion,  Almoi^t  all  the  towns  in  the  south — Mar- 
Eeilles,  Toulon,  NimeB,  ArlM,  Avignon,  Montpellier, 
Carpentraa.  Aix,  Slontauban — were  centres  of  repub- 
licanism, brigandage,  or  anarchy.    The  massacres  of 

■  See  FeuilUt  de  Coaabei,  li.  ■  aower  to  QreQTiUe.SnLl^ 
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Jourdain  at  Avignon,  in  October,  are  conspicuous  even 
among  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  Caen  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  was  convulsed  by  a  savage  and  bloody 
civil  war.  The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  having 
been  condemned  by  the  Pope,  produced  an  open  schism, 
and  crowds  of  ejected  priests  were  exciting  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  peasantry.  In  some  districts  in  the 
south,  the  war  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  was 
raging  as  fiercely  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
in  Brittany,  and  especially  in  La  Vend6e,  there  were  all 
the  signs  of  a  great  popular  insurrection  against  the  new 
Government.  Society  seemed  almost  in  dissolution,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  department  in  which  law  was  ob- 
served and  property  secure. 

Ther  price  of  com,  at  the  same  time,  was  rising  fast 
under  the  influence  of  a  bad  harvest  in  the  south,  aggra- 
vated by  the  want  of  specie,  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money,  and  the  enormously  increased  difficulties  of 
transport.  The  peasantry  were  combining  to  refuse  the 
paper  money.  It  was  falling  rapidly  in  value,  and  month 
after  month  Lord  Gower  sent  the  English  Government 
estimates  of  the  vast  excess  of  national  expenditure  over 
national  income.  The  new  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
met  on  October  1,  filled  sober  men  with  alarm.  All 
the  experienced  politicians  who  sat  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  had  been  disqualified.  The  elections  had 
begun  amid  the  excitement  caused  by  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  They  were  conducted  with  the  utmost 
violence  and  directed  mainly  by  Jacobin  clubs,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  Republican  party,  which  in 
the  first  Assembly  was  said  not  to  have  numbered  more 
than  seven  members,  was  about  to  obtain  a  great  pro- 
minence. 

In  the  meantime  the  stream  of  emigrants  continued 
unabated,  and  it  included  the  great  body  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  who  had  been  driven  from  the  regiments 
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by  their  own  soldiers.^  Bouill6,  one  of  the  best  French 
generals,  was  among  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Irish  regiment  of  Berwick  had  left  its  garrison  at 
Landau,  and  gone  over  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6.*  At 
Brussels,  Worms,  and  Coblentz,  emigrants^  were  form- 
ing armed  organisations.  On  September  10,  when  the 
intention  of  the  King  to  accept  the  Constitution  was 
well  known,  the  King's  brothers  published  a  letter  to 
the  King,  protesting  against  that  Constitution,  declaring 
their  belief  that  if  the  King  accepted  it  this  would  be 
only  through  compulsion,  denying  his  right  to  sacrifice 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
threatening  France  with  invasion.' 

And  while  the  emigrant  leaders  were  holding  this 
language,  nearly  all  Europe  seemed  arming.  Spain 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  excited  seri- 
ous alarm,  for  Florida  Blanca,  who  then  directed  its 
afiairs,  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  emigrants. 
In  August  1791,  Lord  Gower  mentions  the  efibrts  of 
French  ministers  to  allay  the  alarm  arising  from  this 
quarter.  *  They  own,'  he  says,  *  that  the  Spanish  mi- 
nisters will  not  treat  with  their  minister  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid ;  they  acknowle/dge  the  defenceless  state  of 
that  frontier  and  the  impossibility  of  sending  any  num- 
ber of  regular  troops  into  that  part  of  France,  owing  to 
the  greater  necessity  for  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  they  acknowledge  also  the  danger  of  trusting 
some  of  the  regular  regiments  on  the  frontiers ;  they 
have  been  obliged,  for  instance,  to  order  into  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  kingdom  the  regiments  of  Berwick 
and  Nassau,  or  rather  what  remain  of  those  regiments, 
lest  the  fancy  should  take  them  to  join  their  fellow- 
Boldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  total  want 
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of  Babordination  will  render  useless  the  regiment  of 
Auvergne  which  is  now  at  Phalsbourg/  *  The  negotia- 
tions between  the  emigrant  princes  and  foreign  Powers 
were  only  dimly  suspected,  till  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz 
flashed  a  sudden  light  upon  the  hostile  dispositions  of 
Europe.  The  Emperor  was  believed  to  be  more  desirous 
of  war  than  he  actually  was.  Prussia  had  a  great  army 
re^y  for  the  field.  The  Empress  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Sweden  were  ostentatiously  preaching  a  cru- 
sade against  revolutionary  Prance.  The  Kings  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Spain  were  likely  to  be  on  the  same  side, 
and  suspicions  were  now  industriously  circulated  that 
England,  the  old  rival  of  France,  was  secretly  negotia- 
ting the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and, 
without  avowing  her  policy,  had  become  the  real  soul 
of  the  league.'  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  negro 
insurrection  at  St.  Domingo,  it  appears  to  have  been  at 
once  attributed  to  English  machinations.' 

These  suspicions,  as  we  have  seen,  were  absolutely 
unfounded,  and  I  have  already  adduced  abundant  evi- 
dence, which  might  be  still  further  increased,^  of  the 
sincerity  of  English  neutrality,  and  even  of  the  great 
indifference  of  English  ministers  to  foreign  affaire. 
But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  England  was  suspected  on 


*  Gower  to  Grenville,  Aug.  19, 
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*  Lacretelle,  Prids  de  la  Biv(h 
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*  I  hsTe  quoted  the  language 
of  the  English  ministers  to  their 
ambassadon  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin.  In  Sept.  1791,  when 
Woronzow,  the  Bussian  ambas- 
sador in  London,  made  an  appeal 
to  the  English  Government  re- 
speeiing  the  affairs  of  France, 
OreDTille  answered  that  *from 
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the  beginning  of  the  French 
troubles  his  Majesty  had  invari- 
ably observed  the  strictest  neu- 
trality respecting  them,  abstain- 
ing from  mixing  himself  in  any 
manner  whatever  in  the  internal 
dissensions  of  that  country,  and 
that  with  respect  to  the  measures 
of  active  intervention  which 
other  Powers  might  have  in  con- 
templation, it  was  his  Majesty*! 
determination  not  to  take  any 
part  either  in  supporting  or  in 
opposing  them.'  Grenville  M 
Whitworth,  Sept.  27, 1791. 
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both  sides,  and  on  opposite  grounds.  In  September, 
Marie  Antoinetti'  expressed  her  belief  that  Kuglish 
mflueiice  was  bfiug  secretly  exerted  for  the  ruin  both 
of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Royal  Family  of  France;' 
and  Mercy,  in  whom  aha  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
steadily  encoui-aged  the  idea.  This  diplomatist,  during 
a  short  journey  to  England  in  Angust  1791,  had  Been 
the  King,  Pitt,  Burke  and  Gren\-ille,  and  he  came 
back  with  liis  unfavourable  impressionB  only  confirmed. 
'  Foreign  assistance,'  he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  '  will  be 
of  no  avail  unless  England  shares  all  the  chances ;  her 
neutrality  is  not  suificient,  and  there  is  little  appearance 
of  her  departing  from  it,'  *  He  wrote  to  Kaunitz  that 
the  affected  silence  maintained  on  political  matters  by 
Pitt  and  Grenville  during  Ma  interview  with  them, 
'  seemed  a  new  proof  that  it  was  the  decided  system  of 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  J  amea's  to  observe  a  passive  and  free 
attitude  in  the  events  of  France,  flo  aa  to  derive  advan- 
tages for  hei-self  f]-om  the  measures  on  which  the  other 
Powers  may  decide ; '  and  he  believed  that,  in  spite  of 
her  enormous  proeperity,  discontent  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  in  England,  and  that  she  was  oieuaced  by 
the  same  doctrines  and  the  same  dangers  as  France.* 
In  other  letters  he  accused  the  Elnglleh  Government 
of  dissuading  Spain  from  joining  the  alliance  againeb 
the  Hevolution,  and  of  throwing  every  obstacle  in  her 
power  in  the  way  of  the  coalition.* 

Another  element  of  anxiety  was  the  deep  and  by  no 
means  unfoundi;d  distrust  of  the  King  and  Queen,  pre- 
vailing in  France.  Could  it  be  doubted,  it  was  asked, 
that  their  sympathies  were  with  a  league  which  was 
formed  for  the   restoration  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 
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promoted  by  the  brothers  of  the  King,  directed  by  the 
brother  of  the  Queen,  and  supported  by  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbons  ?  In  truth,  after  the  flight  of 
Varennes  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  chief  pre- 
rogatives of  the  French  Crown,  the  monarchy  under  the 
existing  sovereign  had  become  impossible,  and  it  would 
have  been  probably  a  wise  policy  to  have  at  once 
changed  the  form  of  government,  or  at  least  placed 
a  new  sovereign  on  the  throne.  The  King  sincerely 
dreaded  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion,  but  if  he  ac- 
cepted the  Constitution  it  was  only  because  he  deemed 
it  inevitable,  and  with  a  fiill  conviction  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  and  ruinous  to  the  country.'  He  ob- 
jected to  most  of  the  proceedings  of  the  emigrants,  and 
especially  to  their  designs  of  making  an  arm^  incursion 
into  France ;  but  as  early  as  July  1791  he  gave  powers 
to  his  brothers  to  negotiate  with  foreign  sovereigns  for 
the  restoration  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  France, 
though  he  at  the  same  time  added  his  hope  that  force 
might  be  kept  in  the  background.*  The  Queen,  who 
played  a  far  more  active  and  important  part  in  the 
political  correspondence  of  the  time,  never  for  a  moment 
seriously  accepted  the  Constitution,  and  never  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  foreign  intervention.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  sentiments  she  expressed  in  the  weeks 
that  followed  the  flight  of  Varennes,  and  her  confidential 
letters  show  that  during  the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of 
1791,  while  she  dreaded  and  detested  the  emigrants 
and  deprecated  any  immediate  invasion,  she  still  placed 
her  one  hope  of  safety  in  a  European  Congress  supported 
by  an  armed  force. 

On  September  8,  only  a  few  days  before  the  King 
formally  accepted  the  Constitution,  she  sent  the  Em<« 
peror  a  remarkable  memoir  clearly  indicating  her  policy 

*  Araekh,  p.  SIS.  '  Feaillet  de  Conohes,  ii.  156. 
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and  her  hopes.  The  Constitation,  it  was  argued,  can- 
not possibly  endure,  and  the  danger  of  an  immediate 
civil  war  was  extreme.  It  was  the  first  object  of  the 
King  to  avert  such  a  calamity,  and  he  was  therefore 
inflexibly  opposed  to  an  invasion  of  Prance  by  the  emi- 
grants or  to  a  declaration  of  Regency,  either  of  which 
measures  would  infallibly  produce  it.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  but  armed  foreign  intervention  could  possibly 
restore  France  to  tranquillity,  and  Europe  to  safety. 
The  present  condition  of  Prance,  says  the  writer,  is 
altogether  unparalleled.  The  Ejng  has  no  liberty.  A 
frantic  minority  is  ruling  by  undisguised  terrorism. 
All  the  ancient  forms  and  modes  of  administration,  all 
the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  nation,  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  disturbing  influence  of  tiie  Revolution 
will  certainly  not  be  confined  to  Prance.  J  Its  principles 
are  of  a  nature  to  incite  all  nations  agamst  their  sove- 
reigns, and  to  sap  every  constitutional  authority.  It 
has  established  a  great  centre  of  political  propagandism. 
Its  emissaries  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  troubles 
in  Brabant,  and  have  endeavoured  to  sow  seeds  of  an- 
archy in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Turin,  Rome,  and  Spain. 
The  whole  public  system  of  Europe  will  be  endangered 
or  ruined  if  the  monarchy  of  France  is  subverted,  for 
by  such  a  catastrophe  all  the  treaties,  engagements, 
and  alliances  of  France  will  be  cancelled,  and  left  at 
the  mercy  of  an  armed  democracy,  governed  by  abstract 
notions  of  the  rights  of  men,  hostile  on  principle  to  all 
monarches,  and  perfectly  disdainful  of  the  compacts  of 
the  pastj  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  tacit  agreement 
among  nations  that  a  certain  proportion  must  be  main- 
tained between  their  armies,  and  no  sovereign  can  be 
allowed  to  increase  his  forces  to  such  a  point  as  to 
become  a  menace  to  his  neighbours.  But  the  present 
armaments  of  France  are  beyond  all  ancient  and  modem 
example.    The  revolutionary  chie&  have  armed  and 
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equipped  no  less  than  four  millions  of  men,  in  addition  to 
the  troops  of  the  line,  which  amount  to  150,000  men  on 
a  peace  footing,  and  to  more  than  250,000  men  on  a  war 
footing ;  and  all  citizens  under  sixty  are  to  serve  in  the 
National  Guard.  If  such  a  force  was  properly  disci- 
plined, and  suffered  to  acquire  the  organisation  and  con- 
sistency of  a  regular  army,  no  Power  in  Europe  would 
be  safe. 

It  is  impossible,  the  memoir  argues,  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  could  be  indifferent  to  the  continental 
Powers.  Those  Powers  ought  clearly  to  lay  down  the 
principle  that  they  will  not  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  government  of  France  except  so  far  as 
it  affected  its  neighbours.  But  it  was  a  vital  interest 
to  the  public  system  of  Europe  that  France  should  con- 
tinue a  monarchy ;  that  her  monarch  should  maintain 
the  freedom  necessaiy  for  contracting  and  enforcing 
engagements;  that  her  institutions  should  not  be  es- 
tablished on  principles  and  maxims  subversive  of  all  the 
settled  Governments  of  the  world.  To  maintain  this 
policy  a  Congress  of  the  European  Powers,  supported 
by  overwhelming  force,  should  be  employed,  and  the 
writer  of  the  memoir  hoped  that  without  the  necessity 
of  actual  warfare  such  a  demonstration  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  restore  the  monarchy  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
Grovemment  of  France.^ 

The  same  poUcy  was  persistently  maintained  by  the 
Queen  in  her  later  letters.  'There  must  be  a  demon- 
stration,' she  wrote,  *  of  armed  forces,  or  at  least  pre- 
parations for  the  march  of  troops.  I  am  sure  that  if 
the  Emperor  showed  himself  thus  the  other  Powers  will 
not  hesitate.'  *  *  I  insist  on  an  armed  Congress.  .  .  . 
It  alone  can  stop  the  follies  of  the  princes  and  the 

1  Feoillet  de  Conches,  ii.  287-809.      See,  too,  Bourgoixig,  HUL 
IHplomaUque  de  la  Rivolutiont  i.  400. 
s  Arneth,  pp.  219,  320. 
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fro  by  mobs,  and  Jacobin  clubd,  and  childish  rhetoric 
The  most  conspicuous  fact  in  its  composition  was  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  old  privileged  orders, 
who  had  borne  so  large  a  part  in  the  previous  Assembly. 
The  majority  of  the  members  were  petty  advocates 
or  petty  writers  without  fortune  or  distinction.  They 
began  by  voting,  by  a  large  majority,  that  when  the 
King  came  down  to  open  formally  the  Session  he  should 
not  be  addressed  by  the  terms  *  Sire '  and  *  Majesty,'  or 
suffered  to  sit  on  a  gilt  chair ;  but  next  day,  probably 
because  it  became  known  that  the  King  under  these 
circumstances  would  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony,* they  rescinded  their  vote.  The  first  serious 
legislation  related  to  the  emigrants  and  the  refractory 
priests.  The  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  preceding 
June  and  July  had  forbidden  any  one  to  pass  the 
frontier  without  passports,  and  had  subjected  every 
Frenchman  who  did  not  return  to  France  within  an 
assigned  period  to  a  triple  taxation ;  but  when  the 
Constitution  was  completed  these  measures  were  re- 
voked, and  the  Assembly  asserted  that  it  was  the 
constitutional  right  of  every  Frenchman  to  leave  the 
country,  as  well  as  to  travel  in  it  without  restriction.* 
In  October,  however,  the  King  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brothers,  summoning  them  to  return  to  France,  and  he 
issued  at  the  same  time  a  proclamation  against  the 
emigration,  and  sent  letters  to  the  same  effect  to 
his  commanders  by  land  and  sea.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  took  much  stronger  measures.  By  one  de- 
cree it  summoned  the  eldest  brother  of  the  King  to 
return  to  France  within  two  months  on  pain  of  losing 


I  Bertrand  de  MolleviUe,  Aiu  eree.  Gower  to  Grenville,  Oet.  7| 
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lie  had  accepted  the  Constitution,  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  Sweden  and  the  Empress  of  Bussia  refused  to 
acknowledge  this  acceptance  as  the  act  of  a  free  agent, 
and  the  Swedish  and  Russian  Ministers  soon  after  lefb 
Paris  on  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  ;  but  the  answers 
of  the  other  Powers,  if  vague,  were  at  least  amicable  and 
reassuring,  and  Montmorin,  on  the  last  day  of  October 
1791,  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  report  on  the  rela- 
tions of  France  with  foreign  Powers,  in  which  he  showed 
in  detail  that  the  position  had  very  greatly  improved.* 

The  key-note  of  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact,  which 
is  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Emperor  now 
fully  shared  the  opinion  of  Ejaunitz,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  do  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  avoid  a  war 
with  France.  Such  a  war  he  clearly  saw  would  lead  to 
two  of  the  events  which  he  most  dreaded,  a  revolutionary 
explosion  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  a  Russian 
invasion  of  Poland ;  and  the  new  Constitution  seemed 
to  him  to  furnish  a  sufficient  pretext  for  abstaining. 
Neither  Spain,  nor  Naples,  nor  Sardinia,  nor  the  smaller 
Grerman  Powers,  were  in  the  least  likely  to  take  any 
part  against  France  except  as  very  subordinate  members 
in  a  great  coalition.  The  King  of  Sweden  could  do 
nothing  without  subsidies,  which  no  one  was  inclined 
to  give  him.  The  Empress  of  Russia  wrote,  ardently 
hoping  that  the  Allies  had  not  abandoned  the  French 
princes,  and  proclaiming  her  readiness  to  exert  herself 
vigorously  in  their  cause ;  but  it  was  tolerably  clear 
that  she  would  not  risk  a  man  or  a  rouble  in  the  enter- 
prise unless  the  two  German  Powers  embarked  in  it. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now  greatly  separated 
from  his  own  ministers,  and  very  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bischofiswerder,  appears  to  have  regretted  the 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  French  King,  and 


^  Bertrand  de  Molleyille,  Annalea,  appendix. 
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which,  though  at  this  time  generally  neglected,  in  reality 
governed  the  event.  It  was  true  that  the  French  army 
was  in  a  condition  of  extraordinary  disorganisation,  but 
it  was  also  true  that  there  never  had  been  a  period  in 
which  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  nation  was  under 
arms,  acquainted  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the 
military  art,  and  at  the  same  time  wound  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  excitement.  Those  who  know  French 
character,  know  how  quickly  in  a  great  emergency 
Frenchmen  can  acquire  the  habits  and  capacities  of  mili- 
tary life ;  how  large  a  part  the  element  of  enthusiasm 
bears  among  the  conditions  of  their  military  success, 
and  how  easily  strong  passions  when  once  excited  among 
them  take  new  forms  and  directions.  In  spite  of  the 
multitude  of  officers  who  had  fled  to  Coblentz,  France 
was  still  rich  in  military  talent,  and  the  army  was  fall 
of  excellent  subordinate  officers,  who  were  thoroughly 
capable  of  higher  commands,  and  well  aware  that  a  war 
would  open  to  them  fields  of  ambition  much  like  that 
which  the  Fire  of  London  had  given  to  the  architectural 
genius  of  Wren.  All  restrictions  on  promotion  having 
been  aboUshed,  and  almost  all  the  superior  officers  having 
been  removed,  there  seemed  a  boundless  prospect  to  an 
ambitious  and  capable  soldier.  A  great  war  under  such 
conditions  could  hardly  fail  to  stimulate  to  an  un- 
exampled degree  military  enthusiasm,  enterprise,  and 
talent,  and  it  was  the  one  remaining  chance  of  restoring 
the  tone  and  discipline  of  the  army. 

Bankruptcy,  again,  if  it  took  place  when  the  nation 
was  at  peace,  would  be  manifestly  due  to  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  and  it  might  completely  discredit  it ;  but  bank- 
ruptcy incurred  in  a  desperate  struggle  against  united 
Europe  would  have  no  such  moral  effect,  and  was  not 
likely  even  to  check  the  impetus  of  the  war.  A  settled 
Grovemment,  depending  mainly  on  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty, will  calculate  carefully  material  consequences, 
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Btitutionally  less  fitted  to  endure  the  tension  of  long- 
continued  and  inactive  suspense.  Besides  this,  as  Burke 
had  long  warned  the  world,  the  Revolution  was  an  es- 
sentially cosmopolitan  thing,  aiming  at  a  fraternity  of 
nations,  and  the  subversion  of  all  ancient  Go^^ernments. 
Such  a  movement  passed  easily  into  a  military  phase. 
To  carry  the  torch  of  liberty  through  benighted  Europe 
was  now  preached  as  the  mission  of  France,  and  if  kings 
and  armies  were  leagued  against  her,  she  was  to  look  to 
insurgent  nations  for  her  allies.  There  was  at  legist 
little  doubt  that  it  needed  but  a  spark,  to  throw  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  into  a  flame. 

With  these  considerations,  motives  of  national  am- 
bition were  blended.  Such  motives  did  not,  indeed, 
occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the  revolutionary  movement, 
but  it  would  be  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
were  ever  altogether  absent.  The  implacable  hatred 
with  which  Marie  Antoinette  was  pursued,  was  not 
wholly  due  to  the  extravagance  of  her  Court  or  to  her 
Buppcxsed  hostility  to  the  Revolution.  It  was  also  in- 
diMtriously  fomented  by  politicians  who  regarded  the 
daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  as  the  chief  support  of  that 
Austrian  alliance  which  it  was  their  main  object  to  dis- 
solve. Through  the  whole  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
a  few  able  and  cool-headed  men  who  were  never  dupes 
of  the  passions  which  they  flattered  and  stimulated,  but 
who  saw  in  them  a  great  force  that  might  be  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  old  objects  of  French  ambition  To 
such  men  it  was  no  immaterial  circumstance  that  the 
country  which  was  likely  to  be  most  quickly  revolu- 
tionised by  French  ideas,  was  the  country  over  which, 
for  more  than  a  century,  French  statesmen  had  most 
desired  to  establish  their  ascendency  and  dominion.'  If 

1  On  the  steady  persistence  the  Belgio  provinces,  see  Sorel, 
with  which  French  policy  was  L* Europe  et  la  Rivolution  Fran" 
diieoted   to   tiie  aoqoisition  of      foiset  pp.  819-822. 
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feared  that  a  war  might  concentrate  new  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  and  that  a  victorious  invasion  might 
shatter  the  Revolution ;  but  the  party  of  the  Gironde, 
which  had  now  obtained  the  ascendency  under  the 
guidance  of  Brissot  and  Vergniaud,  vehemently  advo- 
cated a  war,  and  Brissot  has  himself  acknowledged  that 
his  main  object  in  pushing  it  on  was  to  overthrow  the 
monarchy.*  The  French  tribime  began  to  ring  with 
passionate  appeals  to  arms,  with  denunciations  of  the 
kings  and  Governments  of  Europe,  with  predictions  of 
the  coming  war  between  insurgent  nations  and  despotic 
sovereigns.  As  late  as  October  the  Austrian  Minister 
had  replied  to  one  of  the  appeals  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
that  '  all  thoughts  of  active  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  France  on  the  part  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  were 
entirely  laid  aside,'  *  and  in  accordance  with  this  policy 
the  Emperor  had  in  August  forbidden  any  enrolments 
of  French  emigrants  in  his  dominions,  and  in  October 
had  ordered  tiie  dispersion  of  emigrants  who  had 
assembled  in  too  great  numbers  at  Ath  and  Toumay.' 
The  Electors  of  Treves  and  Mayence,  however,  still 
suffered  French  emigrants  to  arm  in  their  dominions, 
and  on  November  29  the  Assembly  passed  a  decree 
calling  on  the  King  to  demand  their  disbandment 
within  a  short  period,  on  pain  of  war,  and  requesting 
the  Emperor  to  enforce  the  demand.  They  at  the  same 
time  urged  the  King  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  to  change  the  diplomatic  agents  who 
had  not  eflBciently  represented  French  demands.* 

These  demands  were  not  in  themselves  unreasonable, 

*  See  a  remarkable  passage  *  TsdnetHisLde  la  Revolutions 

from    one   of    his    pamphlets,  iL  129, 130. 
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1792,  part  i.  p.  273.  826,  327. 
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altogether  what  remained  of  the  monarchy;  that  he 
accordingly  addressed  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Em- 
peror, the  Russian  Empress,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  Sweden,  and  that  he  suggested  to  them  a  Congress 
of  the  chief  Powers  of  Europe  supported  by  an  armed 
force,  as  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  factions  in 
France,  making  it  possible  to  establish  a  better  order 
of  things,  and  preventing  the  evil  under  which  France 
was  suffering  from  spreading  to  the  other  European 
Powers.  He  trusted  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would 
approve  of  his  ideas,  and  would  at  ^e  same  time  main- 
tain a  profound  secrecy  about  this  overture.^ 

To  the  same  effect,  but  in  language  still  more  com- 
promising, Marie  Antoinette  wrote  to  Mercy  on  the 
16th,  only  two  days  after  the  King  had  made  his 
declaration  to  the  Assembly.  She  reminded  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  that  ever  since  July  she  had  been 
asking  for  a  Congress  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe, 
but  that  her  brother  had  hitherto  abandoned  her.  Even 
now,  however,  it  was  not  too  late,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Royal  Family  in  France  was  in  his  hands.  He  had 
seen  how  the  Assembly  in  its  late  message  had  invited 
the  King  '  in  a  manner  to  declare  war  against  the 
Electors  and  princes  of  Grermany ; '  how  the  King  had 
taken  the  only  course  open  to  him  in  declaring  that  he 
would  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly,  and 
how  he  had  assured  them  that  if  in  the  fixed  period  he 
did  not  receive  the  satis&ction  which  he  demanded  it 
would  only  remain  for  him  to  propose  a  war.  *  No 
comment  is  necessary,'  the  Queen  proceeded,  *  to  show 
the  folly  of  this  step.  Without  army,  or  discipline,  or 
money,  it  is  we  who  wish  to  attack.  But  the  King  is 
not  free.  He  must  obey  the  general  wish,  and  for  our 
personal  safety  here,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  follow 

>  Veuillet  de  Conches,  It.  269-271. 
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exactly  the  course  which  is  prescribed  to  him.  It  ia 
for  the  Emperor  and  the  other  Powers  now  to  help  us. 
•  ..  It  is  at  this  moment  that  an  armed  Congress 
appears  to  us  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  use.  Let  my 
brother  not  deceive  himself.  Sooner  or  later  he  will 
be  mixed  in  our  affairs.  First  of  all,  if  we  are  fools 
enough  to  attack,  he  will  be  obliged  as  chief  of  the 
Empire  to  support  the  Germanic  body,  and  moreover, 
with  soldiers  as  undisciplined  as  ours,  his  territory  will 
soon  be  violated  on  all  sides.  It  is  no  longer  time  to 
fear  for  our  persons.  The  course  which  we  have  adopted 
here,  of  appearing  to  move  frankly  in  the  direction  they 
desire,  placets  us  in  safety,  and  the  greatest  danger  of 
all  would  be  to  remain  always  as  we  are.  •  •  .  There  is 
no  longer  any  time  to  procLtinate.  The  moment  to 
help  us  is  come.  If  it  is  missed  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  The  Emperor  will  then  only  have  to  accept  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  universe  the  shame  and  the  re- 
proach of  having  suffered  his  sister,  his  nephew,  and 
his  ally,  to  be  dragged  through  the  very  depths  of 
humiliation  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  saved 
them.'  > 

The  situation  of  the  Emperor  was  very  perplexing. 
His  anxiety  for  peace  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 
The  reader  will  remember  the  letter  deprecating  foreign 
interference  which  the  French  Queen  had  written  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  at  the  dictation  of 
the  constitutional  party ;  and  he  will  also  remember 
the  passionate  manner  in  which  the  Queen,  almost  im- 
mediately after,  wrote  to  her  brother  declaring  that  this 
letter  did  not  contain  her  real  sentiments,  that  she  had 
written  only  on  compulsion,  that  she  placed  all  her 
hopes  on  foreign  assistance.  She  now  complained 
bitterly  that  her  brother  had  taken  no  notice  whatever 


>  Ameth,  pp.  S81^28S. 
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of  these  latter  letters,  while  the  former  letter  had  been 
made  use  of  all  over  Europe  as  a  justification  of'  his 
neutrality.^  But  in  addition  to  foreign  Powers,  the 
German  Diet  was  now  pressing  upon  the  Emperor, 
urging  him  to  support  the  claims  of  the  princes  to 
their  rights  in  Alsace,  and  beginning  manifestly  to 
resent  his  passive  endurance  of  the  insults  of  the 
French  Assembly,^  and  the  French  Royal  Family  were 
almost  as  much  prisoners  as  after  their  capture  at 
Varennes.  The  Emperor,  indeed,  in  his  interviews 
with  the  emigrant  princes  appears  to  have  denied  this,' 
but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  lest  new  outrages  should  force  him  to 
intervene.*  He  was  also  probably  troubled  and  irri- 
tated by  learning  that  S^gur  had  been  sent  from  Paris 
to  Berlin,  if  not  to  obtain  a  Prussian  alliance  for 
France,  at  least  to  detach  Prussia  from  Austiia. 

The  Prussian  King,  it  is  true,  entirely  rejected  the 
French  overture,  but  there  was  an  uneasy  and  suspicious 
feeling  at  Vienna.*  The  menace  and  the  influence  of 
the  Revolution  were  beginning  to  be  felt  even  in  very 
remote  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  *  The  tiers 
etat  in  several  of  the  provinces  of  this  monarchy,'  wrote 
Keith,  *  are  extremely  urgent  in  their  solicitations  to 
the  Emperor  to  obtain  the  right  of  sending  representa- 
tives from  their  body  to  their  provincial  States.  A 
deputation  from  the  peasantry  of  Styria  has  been  sent 
hither  with  a  petition  to  that  effect,  which  the  Emperor 
has  referred  to  the  Bohemian  Chancery,  with  orders  to 
each  councillor  of  that  board  to  deliver  to  his  Impeiial 
Majesty  his  opinion  in  writing  and  sealed.  .  .  .  The 
example  set  by  Styria  will  probably  be  followed  by  the 

»  Arneth,  p.  232.  «  Ibid.  Dec.  17, 1791. 

*  Ibid.  p.  22S.  •  See  on  S^gur's  mission,  Ar- 

*  Keith  to  GrenTille,  Deo.  8,      neth,  p.  237.    Eden  to  Grenvill^ 
1791.  Jan.  10. 14.  21. 1792. 
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Emperor  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  King, 
minding  him  that  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German 
princes  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  French  Chamber  in  August,  had  never 
been  subject  to  the  sovereignty  or  legislation  of  France ; 
that  they  had  been  expressly  reserved  in  a  long  series 
of  international  treaties ;  that  they  had  been  placed 
under  the  protection  and  guarantee  of  the  German 
Empire.  He  protested  against  the  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  as  an  arbitrary  usurpation  and  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Empire,  and  he  declared  his  full 
resolution  of  supporting  the  German  princes  and  the 
Diet,  if  they  did  not  obtain  a  full  restoration  of  their 
property  and  rights,  as  settled  by  treaties. 

He  also  sent  a  declaration  to  the  different  Courts  of 
Europe  suspending  and  explaining  away  the  Declara- 
tion of  Pillnitz.  The  measures,  it  said,  taken  by  the 
allied  Powers  at  that  time,  had  been  taken  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  King  of  France  was  a  prisoner.  But 
the  situation  had  changed.  The  Emperor  considered 
that  the  King  of  France  should  now  be  deemed  free, 
and  consequently  his  acceptance  of  the  Constitution 
and  all  the  acts  which  had  ensued  from  it  as  valid.  He 
hoped  that  the  acceptance  of  this  Constitution  would 
restore  order  to  France,  and  raise  the  moderate  party 
to  power.  As,  however,  it  was  possible  that  the  former 
excesses  and  violence  might  be  renewed,  he  considered 
that*the  Powers  should  hold  themselves  in  a  state  of 
observation,  and  cause  their  respective  Ministers  at 
Paris  to  declare  that  their  alliance  still  exists,  and  that 
they  will  be  ready  on  every  occasion  to  support  in  con- 
cert the  rights  of  the  King  and  of  the  French  monarchy.* 
On  January  5,  1792,  almost  identical  notes  were  pre- 
lented  at  Paris  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Emperor  and 
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Committee,  in  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  on  January  14,  called  upon  the  King  to 
exact  from  the  Emperor  before  February  10,  and  on  pain 
of  immediate  war,  a  distinct  promise  to  do  nothing 
against  the  French  nation  and  its  independence,  and  to 
assist  France  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  1756 
against  any  Power  that  attacked  her,  and  the  Assembly 
itself  on  January  25,  after  several  days  of  the  most 
insulting  and  frantic  denunciation,  formally  accused  the 
Emperor  of  having  violated  the  treaty  of  1756  by  pro- 
moting a  coalition  against  France,  and  called  upon  the 
King  to  demand,  in  an  interval  which  was  now  pro- 
longed to  March  1,  a  full  explanation  and  satisfaction, 
on  pain  of  war. 

This  debate  and  vote  made  peace  impossible.  The 
Emperor,  indeed,  determined  that  he  would  still  en- 
deavour to  temporise,  but  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
July,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  was  at  once  con- 
verted into  a  close  definitive  alliance,  and  a  united  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  concentrated  on  the 
French  frontier.  The  English  diplomatic  despatches  of 
the  time  show  very  vividly  the  dispositions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  *  Nothing  short  of  dire  necessity,'  wrote 
Keith,  on  the  last  day  of  1791,  *  will  determine  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  to  unsheathe  the  sword  in  good  earnest 
against  France  or  any  other  foreign  Power,*  and  Keith 
described  the  anxiety  with  which  the  Austrian  Court 
sought  for  pretexts  to  avoid  immediate  action,  and  their 
repeated  and  urgent  warnings  to  the  minor  German 
princes  to  avoid  any  provocation  to  France.*  *I  am 
persuaded,'  he  wrote  a  week  later,  *  that  this  Court  at 
length  conceives  imminent  danger  of  a  rupture  with 
France,  and  will  proceed  to  make  serious  military  pre- 
parations. •  •  •  With  this  I  remain  in  the  conviction 

*  Keiih  to  Orenville,  Dee.  81, 1791 ;  Jan.  7, 1792. 
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Among  his  most  serious  causes  of  anxiety  were  hia 
relations  with  Prussia  and  with  Poland.  Prussia  had 
just  acquired  the  Margravates  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth 
through  the  resignation  of  their  sovereigns  and  by  right 
of  succession,  a  good  deal  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Emperor,^  and  she  was  beginning  to  lean  towards  Bussia 
in  a  manner  that  was  not  a  little  disquieting.  As 
I  have  already  remarked,  it  was  the  sincere  and  earnest 
desire  of  Leopold  that  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Poland  should  be  preserved,  and  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  was  plotting  against 
both.  The  signature  of  the  definitive  Peace  of  Jassy 
on  January  9,  by  putting  an  end  to  all  alarms  from 
Turkey,  had  left  her  free  to  pursue  her  policy,  and  on 
this  side  of  Europe  the  moment  of  crisis  was  at 
hand. 

At  this  anxious  period,  when  the  issues  of  peace 
and  war  were  in  suspense,  Europe  was  startled  in  quick 
succession  by  three  great  events — ^the  fall  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Florida  Blanca  in  Spain  on  February  28 ;  the 
death,  after  an  illness  of  only  two  days,  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  on  March  1  ;  and  the  assassination  of  Gustavus 
III.  sixteen  days  later  at  a  masked  ball  at  Stockholm. 
Two  of  these  events  had  a  great  and  immediate  effect 
on  French  affairs.  Florida  Blanca  had  been  one  of  the 
first,  and  Gustavus  III.  had  been  the  most  zealous,  of 
the  supporters  of  the  emigrants  ;  but  Spain,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Aranda,  and  Sweden,  under  the  Regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  now  adopted  the  English 
policy  of  complete  neutrality.  The  effects  of  the  death 
of  Leopold  were  somewhat  more  complex.  An  emi- 
nently wise,  experienced,  cautious,  and  pacific  sovereign, 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers  and  in  the  most  critical 
period  of  his  reign,  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and 

>  K^th  to  GrenTille,  Feb.  8. 1792. 
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was  replaced  by  a  mere  boy  withoat  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, or  talent.  War  with  Prance,  however,  had 
become  inevitable  before  the  death  of  Leopold,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  this  event  even  accelerated  it. 
But  it  ffave  Prussia  an  ascendency  in  the  new  alliance, 
and  it  deprived  Poland  in  the  moment  of  her  extrem^ 
need  of  her  only  friend. 

The  English  diplomatic  correspondence  shows  clearly, 
how  quickly  the  Polish  question  was  coming  to  ma- 
turity. We  have  seen,  in  the  despatches  from  Berlin, 
the  evident  signs  of  the  great  act  of  treachery  which 
the  Prussian  Kiug  was  already  meditating,  and  in  April 
Count  Schulenburg  informed  Eden  that  he  would  never 
admit  that  Prussia  had  guaranteed  the  new  Polish  Con- 
stitution, which  he  considered  contrary  to  Prussian 
interests,  *  since  the  Polish  monarch,  if  ever  he  should 
become  hereditary,  might  rapidly  rise  into  a  very  for- 
midable neighbour.'  *  At  Vienna,  Keith  learnt  from 
the  Austrian  ministers  that  they  had  certain  knowledge 
that  the  Empress  of  Bussia  had  already  sent  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  her  minister  at  Warsaw  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  fomenting  internal  troubles  in  Poland.' 
and  it  was  the  belief  both  at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg 
that  the  new  King  of  Hungary  had  Bussian  sympathies 
derived  from  his  uncle  Joseph.'  Bischoffswerder  had 
arrived  at  Vienna  shortly  before  the  death  of  Leopold, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  he  was  in  close  and  constant 
colnmunication  with  the  Bussian  Minister,  who  was  an 
active  fomenter  of  the  discord  in  Poland.  *  Should  a 
connection,*  wrote  Keith,  *  be  formed  between  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Czarina,  the  unhappy  kingdom  of 
Poland  may  possibly  become  the  propitiatory  sacrifice.* 


1  Eden  to  Qrenville,  April  14,      1792. 
1792.  •  Ibid.  Maroh  8.    WhHwortk 
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He  observed  that  there  was  a  growing  belief  in  Vienna 
that  Bischoffswerder  was  instructed  to  make  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  allowing  the  Empress  to  carry  out  her 
designs  in  Poland ;  and  Keith  confessed  himself  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  favourite 
*  with  the  very  friendly  professions  he  is  constantly 
making  to  the  Polish  charg6  d'affaires  here,  of  the  up- 
right intentions  of  the  King  his  master  towards  the 
Republic  of  Poland.'  * 

It  was  evident  that  some  kind  of  compact  was 
established  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  and  the  terms 
were  beginning  to  ooze  out.  *  The  first  principle,* 
wrote  Keith,  '  laid  down  by  these  two  Courts  is  that 
the  "  int6grit6  "  of  the  Polish  dominions  shall  be  in- 
varibly  preserved.  For  all  the  rest  a  very  wide  scope 
will  be  left  to  the  Russian  efforts  to  bring  back  the 
government  of  that  country  to  its  ancient  form.  Your 
lordship  will  best  judge  how  much  that  counter  revolu- 
tion is  to  be  effected  without  drawing  the  sword,  and 
whether  or  not,  if  the  connivance  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
shall  be  carried  so  far  as  to  abet  that  enterprise  (though 
by  less  violent  means),  the  former  ideas  of  aggrandise- 
ment may  not  once  more  creep  into  the  Cabinets  of  the 
Triumvirate.'  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  that 
many  circumstances  convinced  the  English  Government 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  to 
make  use  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  to  over- 
throw by  arms  the  new  Constitution  of  Poland,  and 
that  she  was  only  restrained  by  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin ;  and  he  expressed  his  earnest  hope  that 
this  restraint  might  continue.' 

At  St.  Petersburg  the  extreme  and  general  cor- 
ruption gave  great  facilities  for  obtaining  information* 


>  Keitb  to  Grenville,  March  7,         '  Ibid.  Maroh  17.    Grenvillo 
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Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  succeeded  in  discovering  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Empress.  He  had  once  believed  that  she 
would  content  herself  with  protesting  against  the  new 
Constitution,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  had  been 
deceived.  *  I  have  learnt,'  he  wrote,  *  through  a  very 
particular  but  sure  channel,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  Court  to  fall  upon  the  Republic  of  Poland  in  the 
spring  with  an  army  of  130,000  men,  which  will  be 
brought  from  Moldavia  and  continue  on  the  frontier 
till  the  proper  season.  .  .  .  Should  other  neighbouring 
Powers  interfere,  as  they  naturally  will,  a  plan  of  pan- 
tition  is  already  framed,  and  it  is  supposed  will  meet 
with  the  concurrence,  as  it  will  do  the  convenience,  of 
all  three.  In  this  plan  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  with  a  dis- 
trict in  Great  Poland,  are  allotted  to  the  share  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Advantages  in  the  same  propor- 
tion (the  particulars  of  which  the  person  who  gave 
me  the  intelligence  does  not  recollect)  are  made  to  the 
Emperor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  Imperial 
Majesty  will  secure  to  herself  as  much  as  will  reduce 
the  remains  of  the  devoted  Republic  to  a  state  of  the 
most  wretched  and  humiliating  dependence,  and  indem- 
nify herself  fully  for  the  expense  of  the  war  with  the 
Turks.'  Whitworth  had  reason  for  believing  that  this 
scheme  was  still  unknown  to  most  of  the  ministers  of 
Catherine ;  that  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg knew  nothing  of  it,  and  that  the  chief  ministers 
at  Berlin  were  equally  in  the  dark ;  but  he  added,  *  I 
am,  however,  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  those 
most  in  the  confidence  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,  and 
particularly  General  Bischoffswerder,  are  acquainted 
with  the  business,  and  it  is  not  impossible  thieit  even 
the  King  of  Prussia  himself  may  have  been  sounded 
upon  it.  I  have  for  some  time  suspected  that  there 
has  been  a  mysterious  negotiation   of  some  kind  or 
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other  on  foot  between  the  two  Courts,  unknown  to  the 
Cabinets  of  either.'  * 

The  information  and  conjectures  of  Whitworth  ap- 
pear to  have  been  perfectly  correct.  Goltz,  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  contrived  to  see  an 
autograph  letter  written  by  the  Empress  during  the 
Turkish  war,  stating  that  as  soon  as  this  war  was  over 
she  intended  to  send  a  Russian  force  into  Poland,  and 
if  the  Emperor  and  Prussia  resisted,  to  bribe  them  by 
an  indemnity  or  a  partition.^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  scheme  was  by  no  means 
unwelcome  to  the  Prussian  King.  On  March  12, 1792, 
he  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to  his  ministers  on  the 
afiairs  of  Poland,  which  places  his  intentions  beyond 
dispute.  *'  Russia,'  he  said,  *  is  not  far  from  the  idea  of 
a  new  partition.  It  would  be  in  truth  the  best  means 
of  restricting  the  power  of  the  Kling  of  Poland,  whether 
he  be  hereditary  or  elective,  but  I  doubt  whether  we 
can  find  for  Austria  a  suitable  indemnity,  and  whether 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  after  such  a  diminution  of  power, 
would  still  accept  the  crown  of  Poland.  Nevertheless, 
if  Austria  could  be  indemnified,  the  Russian  plan  would 
be  always  the  most  advantageous  for  Prussia.  It  is 
well  understood  that  we  should  gain  all  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistula,  and  that  we  should  be  thus  perfectly 
secure  on  that  frontier,  which  it  has  hitherto  been  so 
difiicult  for  us  to  protect.  Such  is  my  opinion  with 
reference  to  Poland.'  * 

This  letter  has  been  truly  described  by  a  German 
historian,  as  the  death  sentence  of  Poland.  It  did  not, 
of  course,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  minis- 
ters ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  under  no  illusions 
about  the  character  and  intentions  of  the  Prussian  King. 


*  Whhworth  to  (Jrenville,  Jan*         •  Sybel,  i.  465. 
90,  31, 1792.  •  Ibid.  pp.  460,  461. 
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It  was  answered  that  the  Emperor  had  only  taken  this 
step  after  he  had  secured  the  full  satisfaction  of  the 
French  demand  for  the  disbandment  of  the  emigrants, 
and  that  he  had  only  authorised  his  general  to  draw  the 
sword  in  case  of  an  actual  invasion  of  German  territory, 
and  on  the  express  condition  that  all  provocation  to 
France  had  ceased.     Such  a  policy  was  no  menace; 
it  was  only  a  fulfilment  of  his  strict  duty  as  head  of  the 
Empire.     The  French  complained  that  by  the  circular 
from  Padua  and  the  alliance  and  Declaration  of  Pilnitz, 
the  Emperor  had  interfered  with  their  internal  affairs, 
and  violated  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1756.     The  Em- 
peror   answered  that  he  had   taken   these   measures 
solely  for  the  support  of  the  French  monarch  and  mon- 
archy, at  a  time  when  his  brother-in-law  and  ally  was 
so  manifestly  a  prisoner  that  he  had  fled  by  night  from 
his  palace  and  had  been  brought  back  by  an  armed 
force,  and  when  the  legal  Government  of  France  was 
destroyed  by  usurpation.     No  sooner  had  the  King  re- 
gained his  freedom,  accepted  the  Constitution,  and  thus 
reconstituted  a  legal   Government,  than  the  Emperor 
recognised  the  fact  and  ordered  that  all  active  measures 
shotdd  be  suspended.     The    coalition,   however,   still 
existed  though  it  was  dormant,  for  France  was  still  a 
cause  of  the  gravest  European  concern.     Its  justifica- 
tion  was  found  in  the  enormous  French  armaments, 
continued  and  augmented  when  the  dispersion  of  the 
emigrants  had  taken  away  every  reasonable  pretext ; 
in  the  fury  of  the  republican  party,  which  was  seeking 
to  overthrow  both   the  monarchy  and  the  new  Con- 
stitution ;  in  the  manifest  determination  of  the  Jacobins 
to  force  on  a  war,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  King 
and,  as  the  Emperor  believed,  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  French  nation.    To  that  nation  the  Emperor  now 
made  a  solemn  i^peal  against  the  Jacobin  party.     In 
the  interests  of  France  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
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lated  by  great  bands  of  armed  peasantry.  The  National 
Guard  in  the  Bouthem  provinces  not  only  connived  at, 
but  assisted  in,  the  destruction  and  pillage  of  country 
houses ;  and  while  the  most  atrocious  murders  of  func- 
tionaries and  suspected  Royalists  were  reported  from  all 
sides,  the  Assembly  passed  an  Act  of  Amnesty  in  favour 
of  Jourdain  and  his  fellow-murderers  at  Avignon,  and 
suffered  them  to  return  in  triumph  to  the  scene  of  their 
crimes.  A  great  civic  festival  was  given  to  forty  Swiss 
soldiers  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
mutiny  at  Nancy.  The  monthly  deficit  in  December  was 
above  35,000,000  livres,  and  it  rose  rapidly  in  January 
and  February.  At  the  end  of  December,  Lord  Grower 
stated  that  2,100,000,000  of  assignats  had  been  already 
decreed,  and  that  on  the  best  calculation  the  whole  of 
the  national  property  did  not  exceed  8,000,000,000. 
Multitudes  of  forged  assignats  were  abroad,  and  in  spite 
of  the  supplies  that  were  expected  from  the  sale  of  the 
forest  lands  and  from  a  vast  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  the  emigrants,  the  prospect  to  any  statesman  formed 
in  the  school  of  a  settled  Government  might  have  seemed 
absolutely  desperate.  But  the  one  wish  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Assembly  was  for  immediate  war.  A 
despatdi  was  sent  to  Vienna  summoning  the  Eang  of 
Hungary  at  once  to  renounce  all  alliances  unsanctioned 
by,  or  hostile  to,  France,  and  to  withdraw  the  troops 
that  menaced  her,  and  the  answer  being  evasive,  the 
Assembly,  on  April  20, 1792,  declared  war  against  him. 
Only  seven  members  opposed  the  decree. 

In  this  way  the  war  was  begun  which  for  more  than 
twenty  years  deluged  Europe  with  blood.  Before  ten 
days  had  passed,  a  French  army  had  invaded  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  and  within  a  month  a  Russian  army 
was  invading  Poland.  For  a  short  time,  however,  Eng- 
land kept  dear  of  the  struggle,  and  she  still  look^ 
forward  to  a  long  course  of  political  and  financial  re* 
26 
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forma.  We  must  now  trace  the  faults  and  the  mis- 
fortunes that  baffled  the  hopes  of  her  statesmen,  drew 
her  speedily  into  the  vortex,  and  soon  made  her  the 
most  important  member  of  the  great  coalition  against 
Franca 


CHAPTER  UU 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  the  political 
correspondence  of  tiie  time  than  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  alarm  with  which  the  English  ministers 
viewed  the  events  that  have  been  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.    They  appear  to  have  wholly  scouted  the 
idea  that  serious  danger  from  France  was  approaching 
England,  and  their  chief  apprehensions  were  turned  to 
another  quarter.     A  deep  and  settled  distrust  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  was  one  of  the  strongest  motives  of 
their  foreign  policy,  and  they  seem  to  have  greatly  mis* 
understood  and  undervalued  his  character,  and  exag- 
gerated his  designs.     The  alarm  which  the  aggressive 
measures  of  his  predecessor,  against  Holland,  had  pro- 
duced in  England,  and  the  close  alliance  with  Prussia 
which  it  was  a  main  object  of  Pitt  to  maintain,  had 
^ven  a  strong  anti- Austrian  bias  to  English  statesmen, 
^nd  it  was  confirmed  by  the  long  delay  of  the  Emperor 
in  concluding  the  peace  of  Sistova,  and  by  some  obscure 
^nd  now  forgotten  disputes  which  had  ended  in  the 
£mperor  giving  the  Austrian  Netherlands  a  constitution 
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to  *  the  British  nation,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Effingham^ 
Gk)yemor  of  Jamaica.'  ^  But  in  general  there  was  as 
yet  no  hostility  to  the  British  Government,  and  a  very 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  British  nation.  In  November 
1791,  however,  a  report  was  brought  to  England  of  a 
design  which  was  beUeved  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
yoimger  Rochambeau,  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  several 
towns  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  with  the  assistance 
of  some  Imperial  troops  who  had  been  corrupted,  and  to 
support  the  rebels  with  some  French  troops  of  the  line, 
while  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to 
excite  a  sedition  in  Holland  in  favour  of  the  '  Patriots.' 
The  report  seemed  to  Grenville  wild  and  improbable, 
but  he  thought  it  right  to  send  it  to  Gower,  whose  reply 
was  not  altogether  reassuring.  From  the  character  and 
opinions  of  Bochambeau  he  thought  such  a  project  not 
unlikely,  but  added, '  If  such  a  scheme  does  really  exist, 
it  must  be  believed  that  this  Government  has  not  as  yet 
given  any  countenance  to  it ;  but  when  one  considers 
that  the  object  of  it,  that  part  at  least  which  regards 
Holland,  is  of  great  national  importance,  and  is  a  point 
on  which  the  honour  of  the  nation  has  been  offended-^ 
**  haeret  lateri  lethalis  arundo  "-—one  should  be  less 
surprised  than  hurt  to  find  if  it  should  be  suffered  to 
ripen,  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  this  Government, 
especially  when  one  reflects  that  a  diversion  ot  this  sort 
abroad  would  tend  to  compose  matters  at  home.' '  A 
few  weeks  later,  Clootz  made  one  of  his  mad  harangues 
at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  in  his  capacity  of  ambassa- 
dor of  the  human  race,  denouncing  the  despotic  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  maritime  ambition  of  England,  and  against 
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The  army  in  England  was  reduced  to  about  the  same 
number.  The  Hessian  Subsidy  had  just  expired,  and 
Pitt  announced  that  it  would  not  be  renewed,  and  the 
saving  of  400,000/.  which  was  thus  made  was  divided 
between  the  reduction  of  taxation  and  the  diminution  of 
the  debt.  I  have  already  referred  to  Pitt's  triumphant 
Budget  speech  on  February  17,  but  one  passage  in  it 
is  peculiarly  relevant  to  our  present  subject.  Having 
explained  how  his  Sinking  Fund  would  accumulate  for 
fifteen  years,  he  added :  *  I  am  not,  indeed,  presump- 
tuous enough  to  suppose  that  when  I  name  fifteen  years 
I  am  not  naming  a  period  in  which  events  may  arise 
which  human  foresight  cannot  reach  .  .  .  but  unques- 
tionably there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  from  the  situation  of  Europe  we  might 
more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace,  than  we 
may  at  the  present  moment.'  ^ 

The  Cassandra  warnings  of  Burke  were  indeed  still 
heard,  but  they  had  never  been  so  completely  disre- 
garded.* Lord  Auckland  complained  that  even  among 
very  prominent  English  politicians  the  change  of  minis- 
try which  altered  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain,  and  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  hardly  excited  more 
attention  than  the  death  or  removal  of  a  Burgomaster 
at  Amsterdam.' 

At  the  same  time  a  strong  distrust  of  England  may 
be  already  detected  in  French  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence, and  especially  in  the  letters  of  Hirsinger,  the 
Charge  d' Affaires,  who  managed  French  affairs  in  Lon- 
don for  a  few  weeks  after  the  recall  of  Barth^lemy  in 
January  1792.  Hirsinger  acknowledged  that  Grenville 
had  received  him  with  great  courtesy,  and  had  given 
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him  the  most  explicit  ossurances  of  the  friendly  di** 

position  of  the  British  Government  and  of  their  fixed 
determination  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the 
Revolution,  but  he  was  for  some  tivae  sceptical  and 
hostile,  and  his  letters  to  Paris  were  filled  with  alarm- 
ing rumours,  He  had  heard  that  the  Hanoverian 
troops  were  ready  to  inarch,  and  that  the  King  as 
Elector  of  Hanover  was  about  to  join  the  coalition. 
He  suspected  that  the  English  ministers  were  secretly 
stirring  up  the  Emperor  against  France;  that  they 
were  intriguing  to  alienate  Spain ;  that  tbey  had  d^ 
signs  upon  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  and  the  Isle  of  Franw, 
He  was  told  that  it  was  only  through  the  influence  of 
Pitt  that  a  proposal  of  the  King  and  of  the  Chancellor 
to  bring  England  info  the  coalition  had  been  rejected. 
England,  he  said,  watched  with  perfidious  pleasure  the 
embarrassments  of  France.  Her  Q&g  was  steadily  dis- 
placing that  of  France  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  in  spite  of  all  legislative  prohibitions  great  quanti- 
ties of  French  coin  were  brought  to  her  for  security. 
He  soon,  however,  convinced  himself  that  the  dominant 
portion  of  the  ministry  was  fully  resolved  upon  neu- 
trality. Pitt,  he  said,  '  does  not  love  us,'  but  he  is  too 
entightoned  not  to  see  the  enormous  advantages  Eng- 
land derives  from  hor  present  position,  and  nothing  but 
a  French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  could  induce  him 
to  declare  openly  against  us.  The  sentiments  of  the 
King  were,  no  doubt,  hostile  to  the  Revolution.  'When 
Hirainger  was  presented  to  him  on  January  20,  George 
in.  received  him  very  cordially,  but  spoke  with  'lui 
usual  frankness.'  '  I  pity  your  King  and  Queen,'  bit 
said,  'with  all  my  heart,  they  are  very  unfortunate; 
your  National  Assembly  is  a  collection  of  fooJa  and 
madmen  who  are  in  a  fair  way  to  ruin  tbelr  beautiful 
country  by  their  stupidity  and  their  folly.  In  troth 
Conftdntinople  and   London  are  mjw  the  only  placei     ; 
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where  a  French  "  employ^  "  can  live  safely.  1  am  very 
glad  for  you  that  you  are  here.*  These  last  words, 
Hirsinger  said,  reminded  him  of  Grenville's  assurances 
of  neutrality.  On  the  whole  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
English  Grovemment  had  no  further  plan  than  to  extend 
English  commerce  at  the  expense  of  France.  The 
power  of  Pitt  appeared  to  him  almost  absolute.  Last 
session  his  majority  was  two  to  one,  this  session  it  was 
likely  to  be  three  to  one.* 

At  the  end  of  January,  De  Lessart,  who  was  still 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  Talleyrand  to 
England  accompanied  by  Lauzun,  Duke  of  Biron,  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  the  dispositions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Grovemment.  As  an  act  of  the  late  Constituent 
Assembly  had  incapacitated  its  members  from  holding 
any  office  for  the  space  of  two  years,  Talleyrand  was 
invested  with  no  diplomatic  character,  but  De  Lessart 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Grenville 
recommending  him  as  a  very  eminent  Frenchman, 
peculiarly  competent  to  discuss  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  objects  at  which  he  wae  to  aim 
were  clearly  defined.  He  was  in  the  first  place  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  an  assurance  of  the  neutrality  of 
England  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  France  and  the 
Emperor,  even  though  that  war  led  to  an  invasion  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Such  an  invasion,  De  Lessart 
explained,  was  very  probable,  but  it  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  military  defence,  produced  by  the  aggression 
of  the  Emperor  and  intended  to  draw  away  the  war 
from  France  and  especially  from  Paris.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  excite  no  alarm  in  England,  and  it  was 
certainly  not  a  case  to  which  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  applied.    Talleyrand  was  also  to 
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that  many  years  before  they  had  met  at  Bheims.  His 
really  important  interviews  were  with  Grenville,  and  he 
described  them  in  detail  to  the  French  minister.  He 
did  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  loan  or  of  the 
cession  of  Tobago,  and,  although  he  convinced  himself 
that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  England  would, 
in  fact,  be  neutral  in  case  of  a  war  between  France  and 
the  Emperor,  he  came,  after  some  hesitation,  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  better  not  to  demand  a  formal 
and  categorical  statement  to  that  effect,  but  rather  to 
aim  at  once  at  the  higher  object  of  a  close  and  positive 
alliance.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  Grenville  that 
the  prevailing  notion  that  the  Revolution  was  unfinished 
and  precarious  was  erroneous ;  that  with  the  acceptance 
of  her  new  Constitution  France  had  definitely  taken  her 
place  among  the  free  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  it  was 
the  earnest  desire  of  all  well-judging  Frenchmen  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  England.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  each  Government  should  guarantee  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  other.  The  guarantee  should  be  drawn  up 
in  the  widest  terms  so  as  to  include  India  and  Ireland, 
the  two  great  objects  of  English  solicitude.  Having 
explained  his  policy  at  much  length,  he  begged  that  he 
might  receive  no  answer  till  the  proposal  had  been  deli- 
berately considered  by  the  ministers. 

Grenville,  he  says,  listened  very  attentively.  If  the 
proposal  had  been  accepted  it  would  have  almost  inevit- 
ably drawn  England  from  her  position  of  neutrality, 
would  have  made  her,  as  an  ally  of  France,  a  party  to 
the  impending  contest,  and  would  have  wholly  changed 
the  course  of  European  history. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  Grenville  sent  for 
Talleyrand  to  give  him  the  answer  of  the  Cabinet,  and, 
although  Talleyrand  did  not  obtain  what  he  asked,  he 
described  the  interview  to  De  Lessart  as  extremely 
fatisfactory.    It  confirmed  him,  he  said,  in  his  convio* 
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tion  *  that  the  intentions  of  England  are  far  from 
disquieting,  and  that  her  de  facto  neutraUty  *  is  incon- 
testable.* Granville  began  by  assuring  him  that  the 
dispositions  of  the  English  Government  towards  France 
were  perfectly  friendly;  that  not  only  were  they  not 
among  her  enemies,  but  that  they  sincerely  desired  to 
see  her  free  from  her  present  embarrassments;  that 
they  were  persuaded  that  a  commercial  people  could 
only  gain  by  the  liberty  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  untrue  that  they  had  taken  any 
part  in  fomenting  the  troubles  of  France.  At  the  same 
time  the  King*s  council,  after  deliberate  consideration, 
had  decided  that  no  answer  should  be  given  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Talleyrand.  This  reply  Talleyrand  attributed 
to  a  division  in  the  council,  for  he  said  it  was  known 
that  Pitt,  Grenville,  and  Dundas  were  tolerably  favour- 
able* to  a  *  rapprochement'  with  France,  while  Camden, 
Thurlow,  and  especially  the  King,  were  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  *  I  do  not  yet  know,'  he  continued,  *  when  they 
will  be  for  us,  but  I  can  guarantee  you  that  they  will 
do  nothing  against  us  even  in  the  case  about  which  you 
are  anxious,  of  the  Netherlands  becoming  the  theatre  of 
war.'  'England  is  sincerely  anxious  for  peace,  and 
ftilly  aware  that  this  is  her  interest.'  In  the  course  of 
the  interviev  he  said  to  Grenville  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  sooner  or  later  an  Anglo-French  alliance  would  be 
formed.  Grenville  answered  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  so. 
Writing  confidentially  to  the  French  minister,  Talleyrand 
said  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that  France  had  no 
accredited  ambassador  in  London.  Hirsinger  was  barely 
competent  for  a  subordinate  post.  The  dispositions  of 
Pitt  and  the  other  ministers  were  not  what  had  been  re- 
presented. In  order  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  French 
Government  an  intelligent  minister,  Bu£Sciently  young 

>  •  NeotraUt^  de  fait*  *  <  Asaei  iavonUt.' 
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not  to  be  Belf-opinionated,  should  be  speedily  sent  to 
London;  and  he  strongly  recommended  the  young 
Marqois  de  Chauvelin,  son  of  a  favourite  of  Lewis  XV., 
*  who  has  talent  in  a  large  measure,'  as  a  fitting  man  for 
the  post.* 

Talleyrand  returned  to  Paris  on  March  10,  and 
expressed  himself  to  everyone  with  whom  he  spoke  as 
extremely  satisfied  with  his  reception  and  with  the  dis- 
positions of  England.*  Grenville's  account  of  the  mission 
is  not  materially  different  firom  that  of  Talleyrand,  but 
it  accentuates  rather  more  strongly  the  determination  of 
the  English  Government  to  keep  itself  from  any  kind  of 
engagement,  especially  with  diplomatists  who  had  no 
formal  or  official  character.'    It  was  possible,  Grenville 


*  The  mitsion  of  TaUeyrand 
to  England  has  been  sometimes 
narrated  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
accuracy, bat  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  TaHeyrand's  own  letters 
to  De  Lessart  describing  his  pro- 
ceedings (Jan.  27,  31,  Feb.  3, 17, 
27,  March  2,  1792),  as  well  as 
De  Lessart's  letter  to  Grenville 
(Jan.  12)  introducing  him,  and 
ids  letter  to  Talleyrand,  will  be 
found  in  one  of  the  supplemental 
volomes  for  1791-1792  in  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  while 
Liord  Grenville  gave  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  mission  to  Gower, 
Feb.  10  and  March  9,  1792. 
Morris  was  aware  of  the  mission 
{Works,  ii.  166),  but  he  was  not 
accurately  informed  about  its 
eircumstauces  or  about  the  in- 
structions of  Talleyrand.  I  must 
take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  gratitude  to  the  officials 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  for 
the  kind  assistance  they  have 
gifcn  mm  when  examining  these 
and  other  dei^patches.   Since  the 


first  edition  of  this  book  M.  Pal- 
lain  has  published  the  letters  of 
Talleyrand  in  his  Mission  ds 
Talleyrand  d  Londres  en  1792 
(1889). 

'  Gower  to  Grenville,  Mar.  10, 
1792. 

*  *  Since  I  wrote  to  your  Excel- 
lency on  the  subject  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  I  have  seen  that 
gentleman  twice  on  business  of 
his  mission  to  this  country.  The 
first  time  he  explained  to  ma 
very  much  at  large  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  French  Govemmenk 
and  of  the  nation  to  enter  into 
the  strictest  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  and  proposed  that 
this  should  be  done  by  a  treaty 
of  mutual  guarantee,  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  the  Government 
of  this  country  should  prefer. 
Having  stated  this,  he  earnestly 
requested  that  he  might  not  re- 
ceive any  answer  at  that  time, 
but  that  he  might  see  me  again 
for  that  purpose.  I  told  him  that 
in  compliance  with  his  request  I 
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said,  that  some  similar  application  might  be  made  to 
Gower  to  ascertain  how  far  England  might  be  disposed 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  neatrality  in  the  event 
of  a  war,  or  to  interpose  her  good  offices  as  mediator 
and  arbitrator.  Gower  was  directed  to  decline  to  enter 
on  such  subjects  with  anyone  but  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  he  was  to  say  nothing  to  that  minister  which 
might  appear  to  lead  to  them,  and  if  asked  officially 
and  ministerially,  he  was  to  confine  himself  to  general 
assurances  of  the  friendly  and  pacific  sentiments  of 
England,  and  to  a  promise  that  he  would  transmit  to 
England  any  request  made  by  the  French  minister, 
provided  it  was  put  in  writing.* 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  very  amicable.  An  act 
of  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  some  Custom  House  officers, 
who  in  January  had  searched  the  French  Legation  in 
London  for  contraband  goods,  shortly  after  Barth6lemy 
had  been  recalled,  was  followed  by  prompt  and  ample 
expressions  of  regret  from  Grenville  and  Burges,*  and 
some  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  French  and 


would  see  him  again  for  the  pur- 
pose he  mentioned,  though  I 
thought  it  fair  to  apprise  him 
that  in  all  probability  my  answer 
would  be  confined  to  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  my  entering  into 
Any  kind  of  discussion  or  nego- 
tiation on  points  of  so  delicate  a 
nature  with  a  person  having  no 
official  authority  to  treat  upon 
them.  When  I  saw  him  again  I 
repeated  this  to  him,  telling  him 
that  it  was  the  only  answer  I 
ooold  make  •  .  •  although  I  had 
BO  difficulty  in  saying  to  him 
individually,  as  I  had  to  every 
Frenchman  with  whom  I  had 
•onTened  on  the  present  stale  ol 
Ftanosi  that  it  was  tuj  far  txom 


being  the  disposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  endeavour  to  foment 
or  prolong  the  disturbances  there 
with  a  view  to  any  profit  to  be 
derived  from  thence  to  this 
country.* — Grenville  to  Gower, 
March  9,  17d2.  Sybel  quotes 
(Hist,  d€  VEurope  pendant  la 
EH-dutum,  L  8^1-363)  some  let- 
ters of  Talleyrand  to  Karbonne 
also  desczibing  the  mission. 

^  GrenTiUe  to  Gower,  March  9, 
179S. 

'  See  a  repoKt  ol  Nettement, 
who  was  in  chaiKe  of  the  Lega- 
tion at  the  time  when  Uie  seareh 
took  plaee,  Jan.  10.  Hirsinger 
to  De  Leesart,  Jan.  U^  17M 
(Fvench  F.O^ 
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English  Bailors  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  were  settled  in 
April  with  little  difficulty.  *  It  is  evident/  wrote  Gower 
on  this  occasion,  '  that  the  ministry  here  have  a  most 
earnest  desire  to  be  upon  the  best  possible  terms  with 
England,  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  inclining  the 
cdte  droit  to  be  otherwise/*  At  the  time  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Emperor,  Chauvelin  was  sent 
over  as  a  duly  accredited  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
England,  and  Talleyrand,  though  without  any  public 
capacity,  was  directed  to  accompany  him,  and  also 
Du  Roveray,  a  former  Procureur-General  of  Geneva. 
Like  Dumont,  Clavi^re,  and  Marat,  Du  Roveray  had 
taken  part  in  the  unsuccessful  revolution  in  that  city 
in  1782.'  He  had  afterwards  lived  in  exile  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  was  actually  in  enjoyment  of  a  pension 
from  the  Irish  Government.'  The  knowledge  which 
Talleyrand  and  Du  Roveray  possessed  of  England  and 
of  its  leading  men  was  likely  to  prove  very  useful,  and 
Chauvelin  was  directed  on  all  occasions  to  consult  with 
them.     Hirsinger  was  at  the  same  time  recalled. 

The  selection  of  Chauvelin  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
suggestion  of  Talleyrand,  and  the  plan  of  his  mission 
was  formed  upon  the  lines  which  Talleyrand  had  drawn. 
The  instructions  of  Chauvelin  stated  that  as  the  nature 


'  Gower  toGrenYille,  April  11, 
1792. 

*  Damont  says  of  him :  *  Doro- 
▼rai  nataralis^  en  Irlande,  ayant 
mdme  uue  pension  da  gouveme- 
xnent  Irlandais,  devait  Mre  con- 
■id^6  oomme  plus  attach^  au 
goavemement  de  T  Angleterre  par 
nn  int^rdt  permanent  qu'i  la 
France  par  one  place  passa^^^.' 
Soutfenira  de  Mirabeau,  oh.  xxL 

'  In  a  complete  list  of  the 
pensions  paid  by  Ireland,  which 
the  Irish  Parliament  ordered  to 


be  printed  in  1791,  I  find  that 
Du  Koveray  had  a  pension  of 
8002.  a  year  which  had  been 
granted  him  in  1785,  and  was 
held  daring  pleasare.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of 
Genevese  refugees  in  Ireland 
which  were  carried  on  by  the 
Irish  Government  in  1783.  See 
Plowden's  Hist,  Review^  ii.  part  L 
p.  24 ;  IrUh  Commona  JoumaU^ 
zxviiL  part  ii.  p.  ooxix. 
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of  the  mission  of  Talleyrand  had  not  permitted  anything 
official  to  pass  between  him  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment, the  friendly  assurances  which  had  been  given  him 
had  no  binding  character,  and  that  at  a  moment  when 
a  French  invasion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  perhaps  of 
Germany,  was  very  probable,  it  was  highly  expedient 
that  France  should  obtain  positive  assurance  that  Eng- 
land would  not  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  favour 
her  enemies.  While  asserting  the  full  right  of  France 
to  divert  the  war  from  her  own  frontiers  into  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  Chauvelin  was  directed  to  dis- 
claim on  the  part  of  France  in  the  strongest  and  most 
explicit  terms  all  projects  of  conquest  or  aggrandise- 
ment, and  all  wish  to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns 
of  other  nations.  In  dissuading  the  English  minister 
from  taking  any  part  hostile  to  France  he  was  instructed 
to  dUate  upon  the  dangers  of  the  excessive  aggrandise- 
ment  of  the  great  German  Powers  and  of  Russia  ;  upon 
the  almost  certain  destruction  in  the  event  of  war  *  of 
the  existing  constitution  of  the  German  Empire,  which 
would  lead  to  a  complete  change  in  the  disposition  of 
power ;  upon  the  equally  certain  downfall  of  the  House 
of  Orange  if  it  showed  itself  hostile  to  Prance ;  upon  the 
danger  of  turning  Prance  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy. 
He  was  also  directed,  in  his  private  interviews  with  the 
minister,  to  dwell  strongly  on  the  important  and  delicate 
topic  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  The  difference  of  re- 
ligion and  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  public  spirit 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  minister,  brought  that 
country  to  such  a  state  that  nothing  but  a  close  imion 
between  France  and  England  could  prevent  its  separa- 
tion from  England,  and  the  first  cannon-shot  fired  in 
war  between  the  two  countries  would  make  that  separa- 


•  *  The  instractionB  were  drawn      the  French  AflsemUj  voted  th« 
vp  on  April  19,  the  day  before 
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tion  inevitable.  The  decisive  moment  had  now  arrived 
when  England,  by  consolidating  her  union  with  France, 
might  obtain  a  warm  and  lasting  gratitude. 

The  instructions  then  proceeded  to  sketch  the  other 
objects  at  which  Chauvelin  was  to  aim.  A  defensive 
alliance  between  England  and  France,  by  which  each 
Power  guaranteed  the  other  all  its  possessions,  would 
probably  arrest  the  war  at  its  outset,  through  the  in* 
flaence  which  England  could  exercise  over  Prussia  and 
Holland.  If  Spain  enters  into  the  war  it  may  be  con- 
sidered whether  measures  may  not  be  taken  by  England, 
France,  and  perhaps  the  United  States,  which  would 
give  these  Powers  the  Spanish  commerce.  This  was 
not  to  be  ministerially  proposed,  but  the  suggestion  was 
to  be  thrown  out.  In  the  last  place  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  extremely  anxious  to  raise  a  loan  in  England 
of  not  less  than  three  or  four  millions  sterling,  with  the 
approbation  and,  if  possible,  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
British  Government.  This  object  was  so  important  that 
the  King  was  ready  to  purchase  it  by  the  cession  of 
Tobago.* 

Some  months  still  passed  without  any  apparent 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  last  despatch  which  Hirsinger  wrote  to  his  Govern- 
ment before  leaving  England,  he  mentioned  that  Pitt 
had  just  been  assuring  a  commercial  deputation  that 
England  would  take  no  part  in  the  war,  and  he  added 
that  the  English  minister,  *  who  neglects  no  means  ot 
obtaining  popularity,'  knows  that  the  nation  is  solely 
occupied  with  commercial  interests  and  does  not  wish 
for  war,*    The  Government  issued  a  proclamation  again 


*  InstractionB  for  M.  Chanve- 
Hn,  TaUeyrand  and  Du  Boveray, 
April  19, 1782.  *  B^flexions  pour 
In  n^otiationa  d'Angleterre  en 
otB  da  gaene,*  Maroh  30,  1799 

27 


(French  Foreign  Office). 

'  April  28,  1792.  Chanvelia 
had  arriTed  in  London  the  day 
before. 
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aflirming  the  strict  neutrality  of  England  and  warning 
all  British  subjects  against  any  acts  that  might  infringe 
it ;  and  when  a  rumour  was  circulated  that  a  press  of 
seamen  had  been  ordered,  a  paragraph,  which  Chauvelin 
stated  to  have  been  sent  by  Pitt  himself,  was  inserted  in 
the  papers  positively  contradicting  it,  and  declaring  that 
'  there  was  not  the  smallest  appearance  that  any  event 
would  endanger  our  present  tranquillity,  which  we  have 
BO  great  an  interest  to  preserve.'  *     Chauvelin  had  him- 
self no  doubt  whatever  of  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the 
English  Government,  and  his  despatches — which  were 
now  confessedly  drawn  up  with  the  assistance  of  his  two 
colleagues,  and  in  which  the  hand  of  Talleyrand  may,  I 
think,  be  clearly  traced — at  this  time  show  none  of  the 
violence,  hostility,  and  levity  they  afterwards  displayed. 
We  may  find  in  them  a  singularly  able  analysis  of 
English  politics.     Those  deceive  themselves  strangely, 
he  wrote,  who  suppose  that  England  is  on  the  verge  of 
revolution,  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  English 
people  from  their  Government,  and  that  the  division 
between  Ministry  and  Opposition  is  a  division  between 
the  supporters  of  privilege  and  authority,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  people.     The  kind  of  political  discussion 
which  makes  so  much  noise  in  France,  is  in  England  a 
matter  of  general  indifierence.     Attached  to*  their  con- 
stitution by  old  prejudice  and   habits,  by  constantly 
comparing  their  lot  with  that  of  other  nations,  and  by 
the  prosperity  they  enjoy,  the  English  people  have  no 
belief  that  a  revolution  would  improve  their  condition. 
Agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  the  rise  and 
&11  of  the  funds  are  their  chief  interests ;  parliamentary 
debates  come  in  the  second  line.     An  Opposition  is  re- 
garded as  almost  as  essential  an  ingredient  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Ministry,  but  the  question  of  liberty  is  not 

1  OhftaTelin  to  Lebnm,  Maj  1, 1799. 
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Bopposed  to  be  at  stake.  The  existing  ministry  is  not 
all  with  the  King.  Thurlow  and  Hawkesbury  are,  Pitt, 
Grenville  and  Dundas  are  not ;  and  the  ascendency  of 
Pitt  is  indisputable.  The  Opposition  is  very  feeble,  it 
is  rather  anti-ministerial  than  popular,  and  it  has  been 
fatally  weakened  by  raising  the  question  of  parlia* 
mentary  reform.  Paine  is  utterly  unpopular.  The 
great  landlords  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Opposition  now  lean  towards  the  Court.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  profoundly  inert,  and  it  is  only  by  gain- 
ing and  convincing  the  minister,  that  the  ends  of  France 
can  be  attained.  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  England 
was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  Bevolution.  Men 
praised  its  results  though  they  sometimes  blamed  its 
means,  but  there  are  influences  abroad  which  are  acting 
very  prejudicially  on  English  opinion.  The  unfortunate 
spirit  of  propagandism  which  is  connected  with  the 
Revolution  ;  the  growing  suspicion  that  French  agents 
are  fomenting  disorder  and  endeavouring  to  produce 
iDSurrections ;  the  constant  attacks  of  the  French  papers 
on  the  Englidi  minister,  and  their  habit  of  representing 
every  sign  of  disorder  in  England  or  Ireland  as  a  triumph 
of  liberty,  have  the  worst  effect ;  and  the  manifestly  in- 
creasing violence  of  the  Revolution,  and  especially  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  June  20,  are  alienating  Eng- 
lish opinion  in  both  parties  and  persuading  even  the 
most  favourable  judges  that  a  general  disorganisation 
is  taking  place.  The  King  would  be  quite  ready  to  join 
the  Coalition,  but  his  ministers  will  never  suffer  it; 
ihey  would  gladly  see  the  Coalition  dissolved,  and  Pitt 
especially  is  inflexibly  opposed  to  connecting  himself 
with  it.  The  Ejng  does  not  like  Pitt,  but  he  detests 
Fox ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  are  so  hostile  to 
Pitt,  that  Chauvelin  believed  that  they  would  be  ready 
to  go  far  towards  the  ideas  of  the  King  if  they  could  by 
•luSi  means  obtain  office.     On  the  whole,  Chauveliii 
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concluded  that  there  was  no  fear  that  the  Pmssian 
alliance  would  draw  England  into  the  Coalition,  or  that 
the  English  would  regard  an  invasion  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  as  an  occasion  for  war,  and  there  were 
grounds  for  hoping  that  English  influence  might  be 
employed  in  dissolving  the  Coalition,  or  at  least  pre- 
venting a  dismemberment  of  France.  French  ministers, 
however,  must  act  with  much  moderation  and  circum- 
spection, and  abstain  from  exciting  disturbances  in 
other  countries.  The  proposed  Batavian  legion  of  Dutch 
patriots  was  a  very  dangerous  measure,  for  it  would 
certainly  be  regarded  in  England  as  a  measure  directed 
against  Holland  and  her  constitution,  which  England 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  support.* 

These  despatches  seem  to  me  full  of  wisdom  and 
moderation,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  conduct  of 
the  French  Embassy  was  now  not  altogether  in  accord- 
ance with  them,  and  faults,  which  were  by  no  means  all 
on  one  side,  were  gradually  producing  a  serious  tension. 
Dumont,  who  accompanied  the  embassy,  noticed  the 
extreme  coldness  Hiey  met  with  from  the  Court  and 
from  the  society  which  it  could  influence,  and  the  fre- 
quent attacks  on  them  in  the  ministerial  newspapers.' 
An  apostate  bishop,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
spoliation  of  his  Church,  and  a  recreant  nobleman  who 
was  conspicuous  for  his  hostility  to  his  own  order,  could 
hardly  find  favour  with  a  society  already  scandalised 
and  alarmed  by  the  excesses  of  the  Bevolution.  When 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  came  to  England  he  was  treated 
with  general  coldness,  and  when  Chauvelin  and  Talley- 
rand  appeared  at  Banelagh  it  was  noticed  that  men 
drew  aside  to  avoid  them.    Dumont  acknowledged  that 


*  ChanTelin  to  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  May  23,  S8,  June  i^ 
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they  had  made  a  mistake  iu  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  welcomed  the  advances  of  the  Opposition,  and  in 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  the  company  of 
Sheridan  and  Fox,  and  they  soon  lived  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  members  of  the  Opposition.*  *  M, 
Chauvelin,'  wrote  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
A&irs  in  May,  '  continues  a  stranger  to  his  diplomatio 
brethren,  and  does  not  gain  upon  the  public  opinion. 
As  for  M.  Talleyrand,  he  is  intimate  with  Paine,  Home 
Tooke,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  a  few  of  that  stamp,  and 
generally  scouted  by  everyone  else/  • 

It  was  the  prevailing  belief  in  England  that  the 
contest  would  be  short,  and  that  the  French  army  was 
totally  incapable  of  encountering  a  regular  and  dis- 
ciplined force.  Lord  Gower,  it  is  true,  informed  his 
Government  that  he  found  it  to  be  *  a  very  general 
notion,  at  least  in  the  Assembly,  that  if  France  can 
preserve  a  neutrality  with  England  she  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  all  the  rest  of  Europe  united,'  and  he  added 
that  'this  notion  is  encouraged  by  a  persuasion  that  the 
influence  of  the  Jacobins  and  an  inoculation  of  their 
principles  will  occasion  an  insuiTection,  which  accord« 
ing  to  their  language  is  **  le  plus  saint  des  devoirs,"  in 
every  country  whose  Government  shall  dare  to  oppose 
them.'*  He  mentioned  also  that  great  efforts  were 
already  making  to  induce  the  enemies'  troops  to  desert, 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  himself  no  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  meeting  disciplined  soldiers  with  an  army 
as  disorganised  as  that  of  France.  '  The  state  of  the 
French  army  on  the  frontiers,'  he  wrote,  '  is  such,  that 
ui  no  other  tune  or  country  would  it  be  possible  to 
•appose  that  it  could  venture  to  oppose  a  regular  well* 
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disciplined  army  although  far  inferior  in  nmnbers,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  impetuosity  of  the  ministry  will 
be  counteracted  by  the  prudence  of  the  generals.  Both 
seem  to  place  their  greatest  confidence  in  the  desertion 
of  the  enemy's  forces.  Corruption  of  every  sort  and  in 
every  manner  is  employed  without  reserve,  and  this 
mode  of  making  war  seems  to  be  the  boast  of  the 
Assembly  as  well  as  of  the  ministry.  The  miserable 
state  of  the  army  exceeds  all  belief.  .  .  .  They  embrace 
the  ofiers  of  any  foreign  officer  who  is  willing  to  serve, 
and  in  fact  they  are  absolutely  reduced  to  this  measure 
fix)m  the  great  scarcity  of  French  officers  who  remain.'  * 
The  Session  in  England  lasted  till  June  15,  and 
during  its  course  there  appears  to  have  been  no  ap- 
prehension of  coming  war.  Public  opinion  was  much 
more  interested  in  those  domestic  questions  which  have 
been  already  noticed  than  in  foreign  politics,  and 
personal  and  purely  party  combinations  absorbed  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  more  active  politicians.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  first  serious  opposition  which 
Pitt  encountered  in  his  Cabinet  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  summary  dismissal  of  Lord  Thurlow,  and  the  Great 
Seal  was  placed  for  a  few  months  in  commission  and 
then  given  to  Lord  Loughborough.  Chauvelin,  in  in- 
forming his  Government  of  the  fall  of  Thurlow,  observed 
that  by  weakening  the  party  of  the  King  in  the  Cabinet, 
it  was  of  great  advantage  to  France.  Li  the  Whig 
party  the  line  of  division  was  perceptibly  deepened  by 
the  formation  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  for  the  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform  on 
a  democratic  basis,  which  sharply  separated  Grey, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  some  other  advanced  members 
of  the  party,  from  Whigs  of  the  school  of  Fitzwilliam, 
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Poiiiland,  and  Rockingham.  Fox  did  not  belong  to  the 
new  society  and  did  not  approve  of  it,  but  he  supported 
the  demand  for  reform,  which  Pitt  as  well  as  a  large 
section  of  the  Whig  party  considered  at  this  time  pecu« 
liarly  inopportune.  The  multiplication  of  small  demo- 
cratic societies  corresponding  with  France,  the  very 
wide  circulation  of  some  extremely  seditious  writings, 
and  especially  the  appearance  of  the  second  part  of 
Paine's  '  Rights  of  Man,'  which  was  published  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  induced  the  Government  to  issue 
a  proclamation  against  such  writings  and  societies.  The 
proclamation  produced  long  and  interesting  debates  in 
both  Houses,  and  it  again  divided  the  Opposition.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  spoke  on  this  occasion  on  the  side  of 
the  Grovemment.  The  King's  speech  at  the  close  of  the 
Session  again  expressed  the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  continuance  of  peace. 

The  tendencies,  however,  in  English  politics  at  this 
time  were  not  altogether  in  the  direction  of  division. 
There  was  a  widely  spread  conviction  among  politicians 
that  the  differences  between  Pitt  and  Fox  were  mainly 
personal  differences  or  differences  of  situation  and  not 
differences  of  principle,  that  a  united  Government 
might  be  formed  .which  would  contain  no  greater 
divergence  of  opinion  than  had  existed  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Rockingham,  or  than  existed  now  in  the  Whig 
Opposition,  and  that  a  strong  and  united  Government 
would  be  of  great  national  advantage.  In  the  summer 
of  1792  negotiations  were  actively  pursued  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  coalition.  As  they  proved  abort ive, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail.^     It  i* 
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Bufficient  to  say  that  Leeds,  Portland,  Malmesbniy, 
Dundas,  and  Loughborough  took  an  active  part  in 
them,  but  it  is  plain  that  neither  the  King,  Ktt,  nor 
Fox  really  desired  a  Coalition.  It  was  evident  indeed 
that  if  a  new  combination  of  parties  took  place,  it  was 
likely  to  result  from  the  secession  to  the  ministry  of  a 
large  section  of  the  followers  of  Fox.  The  prosperity 
of  Qie  country  was  attested  from  all  sides  ;  the  Grovem- 
ment  was  too  strong  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  con- 
stituencies to  need  fresh  support,  and  the  Session  had 
hardly  closed  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  triumphant 
termination  of  the  long  war  in  India  with  Tippoo  Sahib. 
•  Thank  God !  *  wrote  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  '  we  have  once  more  shut  the  temple  of  Janus. 
May  it  be  long  before  we  open  it  again !  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  see  any  object  immediately  likely  to  give 
us  any  occasion.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  star  of  Pitt  has  been 
BO  prevalent  that  I  depend  upon  it  like  an  Arabian 
astrologer.'  * 

The  contrast  between  the  position  of  England  and 
France  was  at  this  time  extreme.  The  French  had  lost 
no  time  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  throwing  their 
troops  over  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
but  they  were  beaten  back  at  ojice,  decisively  and 
ignominiously.  An  expedition  sent  from  Lille  under 
General  Dillon  fled  in  the  wildest  panic  at  the  first  colli- 
sion with  the  enemy,  and  the  soldiers  murdered  their 
own  general,  whom  they  accused  of  having  betrayed 
them.  An  expedition  under  General  Biron,  which  was 
directed  against  Mons,  fled  in  equal  disorder  to  Valen- 
ciennes, abandoning  their  camp  to  the  Austrians.  Such 
events  were  well  fitted  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  had 
been  formed  in  all  the  Courts  and  armies  of  Europe, 
that  the  impending  war  would  be  little  more  than  a 
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contest  between  an  army  and  a  mob;  scarcely  more 
difficult  or  formidable  than  the  expeditions  which  had 
lately  restored  the  power  of  the  House  of  Orange  in 
Holland,  and  of  the  Emperor  in  Flanders.  In  Vienna, 
Keith  wrote,  it  was  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Court  that 
the  war  would  be  'brought  to  a  happy  and  glorious 
termination  in  this  single  campaign.'  *  In  Berlin  there 
were  doubts  about  its  profit  and  doubts  about  its  effect 
on  the  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  its  complete  and  speedy  military  success. 
*  The  operations  of  the  campaign,'  wrote  Eden,  *  are 
talked  of  by  those  in  place  as  likely  to  be  very  trifling 
and  of  short  duration,  but  the  undertaking  continues  to 
be  unpopular,  and  it  is  even  said  that  it  would  be  wiser 
to  draw  a  cordon  as  in  the  time  of  plague  to  prevent 
the  spirit  of  innovation  from  entering  the  country,  than 
to  send  so  many  men  out,  to  imbibe  its  pernicious 
principles.'  '  Count  Schulenburg  spoke  of  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  order  in  France  as  easy  to  be  effected,  and 
makes  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  return  hither  before 
the  winter ;'  but  he  thought  it  not  improbable  *that  the 
most  violent  of  the  democratic  party  will  retire  towards 
the  Cevennes  and  the  southern  parts  of  France,  and 
there  endeavour  to  form  a  republic'  Catherine  offered 
to  send  a  Russian  contingent  to  the  French  expedition, 
but  she  was  told  that  *  the  business  would  probably  be 
terminated  before  these  troops  could  reach  the  Rhine,* 
and  that  an  equivalent  in  money  would  therefore  bo 
more  acceptable.* 

The  predictions  of  those  who  calculated  that  the 
war  would  make  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy  of 
Lewis  XVI.  impossible  proved  much  better  founded, 
And  the  King's  republican  ministers  were  the  first  to 
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plot  against  him.     His  most  trusted  counsellors  were 
furiously  denounced  in  the  Chamber  as  the  *  Austrian 
Committee.'     His   'constitutional  guard'  of  eighteen 
hundred  men,  which  was  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  which  might  be  trusted  to  defend  him, 
was  disbanded  by  the  Assembly.     The  language  of  the 
tribune  became  daily  more  violent.     The  press  teemed 
with  brutal  insults  agaiust  the  Queen,  who  was  now 
constantly  designated  as  '  the  Austrian  panther.'     The 
very  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  thronged  with  furious 
agitators.     The  Queen  complained  to  Dumouriez  that 
when  she  ventured  to  look  out  of  a  window  in  her  palace 
a  cannonier  of  the  National  Guard  seized  the  opportunity 
of  shouting  to  her,  *  How  gladly  would  I  carry  your 
head  on  the  point  of  my  bayonet ! '  and  she  could  see  in 
one  part  of  the  garden  a  man  standing  on  a  chair  read- 
ing out  horrible  calunmies  against  the  royal  family, 
wUle  in  another  an  officer  and  an  abb6  were  thrust 
into  a  pond  with  insults  and  blows.     The  dregs  of  the 
population  of  Paris  were  speedily  armed  wiUi  pikes, 
and  everything  was  fast  preparing  for  the  final  sacrifice. 
The  King  made   one   serious   effort  to  assert  his 
authority.     The  Assembly  decreed  the  formation  of  a 
camp  at  Paris  of  20,000  volunteers.    It  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  volunteers  drawn  from  all  the  departments, 
and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  choice  would  be 
made  by  the   Jacobin   Club,  who  were  virtually  the 
masters  of  France.     According  to  the  Constitution,  no 
increase  of  the  military  force  could  be  made  except  on 
the  proposition  of  the  King,  but  this  was  proposed  to 
the  Assembly  by  the  King's  minister,  avowedly  and 
ostentatiously,  without  having  even  been  submitted  to 
the   King.^     It  excited   great  division,   even  in   the 
revolutionary  camp,  and  tibe  King  boldly  vetoed  it,  as 
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well  as  a  decree  ordering  the  transportation  of  all 
nonjuring  priests.  Roland  read  to  the  King  a  long, 
insolent,  and  pedantic  letter  of  remonstrance  written 
by  his  wife,  but  Lewis  for  once  was  firm,  and  dismissed 
Boland,  Servan,  and  Clavi^re,  the  three  Girondin  mi- 
nisters. How  helpless  he  was,  however,  was  only  too 
clearly  shown  on  June  20,  when  his  palace  was  besieged 
and  captured  by  a  great  armed  mob.  After  being  com- 
pelled to  assume  the  red  cap  of  Liberty,  and  exposed 
for  hours  to  humiliation  and  insult,  his  life  was  at  last 
saved  by  the  tardy  interposition  of  some  popular  deputies, 
and  by  the  impression  which  his  own  placid  and  good- 
humoured  courage  made  upon  the  mob.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  to  all,  on  what  a  slender  thread  not  only  his 
position  but  his  life  depended. 

These  events  had  their  natural  effect  upon  public 
opinion  in  England,  and  the  French  Embassy  became 
more  and  more  unpopular.  When  the  Government,  in 
the  month  of  May,  issued  its  proclamation  against 
seditious  writings,  Chauvelin  delivered  an  official  note 
protesting  against  its  terms,  and  desired  Grenville  to 
communicate  this  note  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
before  the  proclamation  was  discussed.  Such  an  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  diplomatist  with  a  measure  of  internal 
police  was  justly  resented,  and  Grenville  answered  with 
much  force  that,  as  Secretary  of  State  to  his  Majesty,  he 
could  receive  no  communication  from  a  foreign  minister 
but  in  order  to  lay  it  before  the  King,  and  that  the  deli- 
berations of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the 
communications  the  King  should  make  to  them  relative 
to  the  affiiirs  of  his  kingdom,  were  matters  absolutely 
foreign  to  all  diplomatic  correspondence.*  Chauvelin 
still  further  aggravated  the  situation  by  publishing  his 
official  correspondence.* 
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In  addition  to  the  proclamation  which  was  issued  in 
England,  warning  British  subjects  against  all  breach  of 
neutrality,  the  King,  in  his  capacity  of  Elector  of  Han- 
over, announced  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  his  deter- 
mination to  take  no  part  in  it,'  and  when  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  endeavoured  to  induce  Holland 
to  join  the  Coalition,  English  inBuence  was  promptly 
and  powerfully  employed  to  counteract  their  endeavours.* 
The  simple  and  steady  policy  of  Pitt  was  to  remain 
strictly  neutral  as  long  as  Holland  was  unmolested ;  to 
give  Holland  the  fullest  assurance  of  English  support  if 
she  were  menaced  or  attacked,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  confirm  the  Dutch  statesmen  in  their  resolution  of 
scrupulous  neutrality.  On  June  18,  when  the  invasion  of 
France  was  immediately  impending,  Chauvelin  presented 
to  Lord  Grenville  a  memorial  inveighing  against  the 
conduct  of  the  invading  sovereigns,  and  urging  the 
English  Government  to  employ  their  influence  to  break 
up  the  league  and  prevent  the  invasion.  Grenville 
replied  that  the  same  sentiments  that  determined  the 
King  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  France^  determined  him  also  to  respect  the 
rights  and  independence  of  other  sovereigns,  and  that 
he  did  not  conceive  that  his  counsels  or  good  oflices 
would  be  of  any  use  unless  they  were  desired  by  all 
parties.' 

On  July  26,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  published  at 
Ooblentz  that  famous  proclamation  by  which  he  hoped  to 
intimidate,  but  only  succeeded  in  exasperating,  France. 
He  disclaimed  on  tlie  part  of  the  allies  all  views  of  con^ 
quest,  and  announced  that  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
on  the  march  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy  and  to  restore 
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the  French  King  to  security  and  liberty.  Until  they 
arrived,  he  made  the  National  Guard  and  the  existing 
departmental  and  municipal  authorities  responsible  with 
their  lives  and  properties  for  all  outrages  that  might 
take  place.  All  towns  and  villages  that  submitted  to 
the  invaders  were  to  be  in  perfect  safety,  but  all  that 
resisted  them  were  threatened  with  the  most  rigorous 
treatment.  The  city  of  Paris  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
without  distinction,  were  commanded  to  submit  at  once 
to  the  King,  and  to  insure  to  the  royal  family  the  in- 
violability and  respect  which  were  due  to  sovereigns  by 
the  laws  both  of  nature  and  of  nations,  *  their  imperial 
and  royal  majesties  making  personally  responsible  for  all 
events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads  pursuant  to  mili- 
tary trials,  without  hope  of  pardon,'  all  the  members  of 
the  National  Assembly,  the  National  Guard,  and  all  the 
municipal  authorities.  It  was  added  that  if  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  forced  or  menaced,  if  the  least  out- 
rage was  offered  to  the  King  or  to  the  royal  family,  if 
they  were  not  immediately  placed  in  safety  and  set  at 
liberty,  the  allied  sovereigns  would  give  up  the  city  of 
Paris  to  military  execution.  No  declaration  issued  by 
the  French  King  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionists  would  be  reckoned  as  his  free  act, 
but  he  was  invited  to  retire  to  a  town  near  his  frontiers, 
under  strong  and  safe  escort,  which  would  be  sent  for 
that  purpose,  and  there  to  take  measures  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order  and  of  the  regular  administration  of  his 
kingdom.^ 

This  unfortunate  document  was  little  more  than  a 
clumsy  German  attempt  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  the 
King,  and  especially  the  Queen,  had  long  advocated. 
Prisoners,  powerless  and  in  daily  fear  for  their  lives,  they 
had  little  hope  except  in  foreign  assistance,  and  they 
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had  for  some  time  maintained  a  correspondence  which 
nothing  bat  the  excess  of  their  danger  could  palliate,  at 
a  time  when  war  with  the  Emperor  had  become  almost 
certain.  In  March  the  Queen  wrote  to  Mercy  warning 
him  that  it  had  been  determined  in  the  council  to  poui 
one  French  army  into  Savoy  and  another  into  the 
bishopric  of  Li6ge.*  In  April,  almost  immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  she  wrote  urging,  at  length,  her 
views  of  the  policy  the  Emperor  ought  to  pursue.  He 
must  dissociate,  she  said,  as  much  as  possible  his  cause 
from  that  of  the  emigrants.  He  must  announce,  but 
with  great  caution,  his  desire  to  rally  all  those  of  what- 
ever opinions  who  supported  the  King,  but  he  must  take 
care  not  to  speak  too  much  of  the  King,  to  avoid  any 
expressions  that  could  wound  the  national  pride,  and  to 
express  his  sincere  anxiety  for  peace  with  France.  The 
hopes  of  the  French  ministers,  the  Queen  added,  are 
placed  on  insurrections  in  neighbouring  countries,  de- 
sertions from  the  foreign  armies,  and  the  possibility  of 
detaching  Prussia  from  the  Coalition.*  In  the  beginning 
of  July,  shortly  after  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries,  she 
wrote  in  a  more  poignant  strain :  '  Our  position  becomes 
daily  more  critical.  .  .  .  All  is  lost  unless  the  factions 
are  stopped  by  fear  of  approaching  punishment.  They 
wish  at  all  costs  a  republic,  and  to  attain  it  they  have 
determined  to  assassinate  tjie  King.  It  is  necessary 
that  a  manifesto  should  make  the  National  Assembly 
and  Palis  responsible  for  his  life  and  for  the  lives  of  his 
family.'  • 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  allied  sovereigns  at  Coblentz  on  the  part 
of  the  French  King  by  Mallet  du  Pan,  which  was  no 
doubt  a  main  reason  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Duke 

>  Arneth,  Marie  AntoineUe,  Jaenh  IT.  and  Leopold  II.  pp.  259, 8601 
•  Ibid.  pp.  263,  264.  *  lUd.  p.  866. 
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swick.  After  an  elaborate  examination  of  the 
on  of  parties  in  France,  the  memorial  points  to 
dme  and  pressing  danger  of  the  royal  family. 

but  one  of  those  sudden,  spontaneous,  and  un- 
1  revulsions  of  feeling  to  which  crowds  are  liable 
em  on  June  20.     llieir  position  is  such  that 

may  be  their  last.  Their  assassination  will  be 
al  for  a  general  massacre.  Civilised  society  in 
hangs  on  a  thread,  and  the  anarchy  may  in  a 
cs  be  worse  than  at  San  Domingo.  The  Jacobins 
Idly  filling  Paris  with  their  satellites.  If  the 
of  the  King  in  this  fatal  moment  is  not  seconded 
eclaration  of  the  European  Powers  and  by  the 
of  their  operations,  nothing  will  remain  for  him 
)ld  his  robe  around  his  head  and  to  submit  to 
ee  of  Providence.  The  only  hope  of  safety  is  an 
.te  manifesto,  supported  by  an  overwhehning 

force,  declaring  that  the  allies  will  not  lay 
eir  arms  till  the  King  is  restored  to  liberty  and 
gitimate  authority.  Terror  is  the  only  remedy 
;h  the  Jacobin  tyranny  can  be  overthrown, 
lust  be  an  energetic  declaration  making  the 
L  Assembly  and  all  the  authorities  personally 
ble  with  their  lives  and  goods  for  any  injury 

the  royal  family  or  to  any  citizens.  This  de- 
i  must  especially  apply  to  the  town  of  Paris ; 
ust  at  the  same  time  be  said  that  the  Coalition 
IS  against  a  faction  but  not  against  the  King 
st  the  nation ;  that  it  is  defending  legitimate 
lents  and  nations  against  a  ferocious  anarchy 

threatening  at  once  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
le  structure  of  society.  *  Their  majesties  count 
ites  till  the  manifesto  is  published ;  their  life  ia 
itful  agony.'  * 

nemoir  is  giyen  in  full  in  Smyth's  Leeturei  on  ih$  Fnndk 
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It  is  evident  that  this  memorial  was  the  germ  of  tho 
proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  though  the 
latter  document  was  unskilfully  drawn,  and  more  ex* 
clusively  menacing  and  offensive  than  the  King  desired. 
The  position  of  Lewis  was  now  hopelessly  false.     He 
would  gladly  have  prevented  civil  war  and  acted  as  a 
kind  of  mediator  between  the  allied  sovereigns  and  his 
people,  but  he  was  in  fact  corresponding  secretly  with 
the  sovereign   against  whom  he  had  been  forced  to 
declare  war.     He  looked  to  that  sovereign  for  his  de« 
liverance,  and  his  brothers  were  in  the  enemies'  camp. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  betrayed  by  his  own  servants; 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace,  and  living  in  daily  fi  ar  of 
assassination.      There  was,  it  is  true,  a  real  though 
transient  reaction  in  his  favour  after  the  outrage  of 
June  20,  and  if  the  King  had  cordially  accepted  the 
assistance  which  Lafayette  now  offered  him,  or  if  La* 
fayette  had  shown  more  resolution,  a  new  turn  might 
have  been  given  to  affairs.     But  the  Court  had  long 
looked  with  extreme  distrust  on  Lafayette ;  they  were 
committed  to  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and  as  on 
all  former  occasions  they  suffered  the  critical  moment 
to  pass.     Lafayette  returned  to  the  army  which  he  had 
left,   and  the  ascendency   and   the  terrorism    of  the 
Jacobins  were  confirmed.     From  Marseilles,  which  was 
now  one  of  their  fiercest  centres,  great  numbers  were 
brought  to  Paris,  armed,  and  installed  in  the  barracks. 
The  troops  of  the  line  were  all  sent  to  the  frontiers. 
The  gendarmerie  was  chiefly  placed  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  had  deserted  their  flag  to  join  the  revolution  in 
1789.    The  Commune  was  organised  with  a  terrible 
efficiency,  and  all  power  was  fast  passing  into  desperate 
hands.     In  the  meantime  a  decree  of  the  Assembly 
pronounced  the  country  to  be  in  danger.     800  millions 
more  of  assigruits  were  issued.    The  dethronement  of 
the  King  was  openly  and  constantly  discussed,  and 
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le  German  armies  were  already  known  to  be  oo 
larch,  the  King  and  Queen  were  almost  daily 
:ed  from  the  tribune  as  accomplices  of  the 
md  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  defence  of  France, 
letters  of  Lord  Gower  gpraphically  describe  *  the 
ispense '  that  now  hung  over  the  French  capital; 
I  rumours  that  were  readily  believed ;  the  grow- 
ror  as  band  after  band  of  ferocious  Jacobins 
from  the  South ;  the  fears  of  the  foreign  diplo- 
who  believed  their  own  lives  to  be  in  dangw. 
3  in  this  correspondence  which  is  not  connected 
ench  politics  may  not  be  without  interest  to  my 
for  it  records  iJie  close  of  a  stormy  life  which 
n  been  noticed  in  these  volumes :  *  Paul  Jones 
«  on  Wednesday  last  of  a  dropsy  in  the  heart/ 
^e  terrible  and  almost  desperate  situation  of 
g  and  of  his  family  one  last  appeal  was  made 
Inglish  ambassador.  *  In  the  present  extremely 
us  state  of  the  royal  family/  wrote  Gower  to 
e,  *  I  have  been  desired  to  express  to  the 
r  of  Foreign  Affidrs  the  sentiments  of  his 
with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
ly  and  Municipality  and  sections  of  Paris  de- 
r  to,  or  attacking  the  safety  of,  their  Most  Chris- 
jesties.  I  have  declined  to  act  in  this  business 
a  receive  instructions  from  your  Lordship.  The 
of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  is  certainly  in 
it  danger.  On  Thursday  the  Extraordinary 
tee  is  to  make  its  report  upon  the  King's  desti- 
I  wish  therefore  to  receive  your  Lordship's 
ions  as  soon  as  possible.'  ^ 
h  this  official  letter  Grower  wrote  privately  to 
Le  entreating  an  immediate  answer  as  the  case 
y  urgent.    The  answer  was  not  long  delayed, 

>  Ctower  to  Orenville,  Aug.  4, 179S.  ' 
28 
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and  it  showed  that  the  English  ministers  still  carried 
their  desire  to  be  neutral  in  French  affairs  to  the  verge, 
if  not  beyond  the  verge,  of  inhumanity.   *  I  am  strongly 

.  inclined  to  apprehend/  wrote  Grenville,  *  that  no  intima- 
tion of  the  nature  alluded  to  by  your  Excellency  could 
be  of  the  smallest  advantage  in  contributing  to  the 
safety  of  their  Most  Christian  Majesties  in  the  present 
crisis.  Your  Excellency  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  strict  neutrality  which  his  Majesty  has  in« 
variably  observed  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
troubles  which  have  distracted  the  kingdom  of  France. 
...  If  the  King  saw  reason  to  believe  that  from  an 
authorised  and  official  declaration  of  his  sentiments  of 
friendship  towards  their  Most  Christian  Majesties,  and 
of  concern  for  their  personal  honour  and  safety,  their 
Most  Christian  Majesties  would  derive  real  assistance  or 
protection  in  the  present  critical  moment,  his  Majesty's 
feelings  might  probably  lead  him,  for  the  sake  of  so  in« 
teresting  an  object,  to  depart,  in  so  &r  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, from  the  line  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued  as 
the  most  consistent  with  his  own  dignity  and  with  the 
interests  of  his  subjects.  But  it  seems  too  evident  that 
any  measure  of  this  nature  would  only  lead  to  com- 
mitting the  King's  name  in  a  business  in  which  his 
Majesty  has  hitherto  kept  himself  unengaged,  without 
any  reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  it  would  produce 
the  effect  desired  from  it.  .  .  .  It  might  give  the 
appearance  of  the  King's  partaking  in  the  views  of  the 

•  allied  Powers,  in  which  his  Majesty  has  uniformly 
declined  all  participation.'  While,  therefore,  Loid 
Oower  was  authorised  to  express,  as  he  had  always 
done,  the  King's  friendship  towards  the  French  sove- 
reigns, he  was  expressly  forbidden  to  make  any  new 
official  declaration.^ 


>  August  9, 1792.    Qrenville  to  Gow«. 
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It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  candid  person  to 
follow  the  English  policy  and  declarations  up  to  this 
point  without  acknowledging  the  strictness  and  the 
consistenqr  of  the  neutrality  that  was  maintained.  The 
ministers  had  been  again  and  again  appealed  to  from 
opposite  sides,  but  neither  the  alliance  of  Prussia  nor 
the  personal  danger  of  the  French  King,  nor  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  nor  the  Hano- 
verian interests  of  the  King,  nor  his  strong  antipathy 
to  the  Revolution,  nor  any  of  the  violent  movements  of 
public  opinion  which  had  arisen  at  home,  had  as  yet 
induced  them  to  depart  one  hair's  breadth  either  in 
word  or  deed  from  the  path  of  peace  and  neutrality.  It 
is  also  perfectly  certain  that  when  Parliament  closed  in 
the  summer  of  1792  the  English  Grovemment  had  no 
doubt  whatever  of  their  ability  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves.  We  must 
now  examine  in  some  detail  the  causes  which  defeated 
their  eflforts. 

The  Coalition,  which  had  once  threatened  to  com- 
prise all  the  chief  Powers  of  the  Continent,  had  shrunk 
greatly  in  its  dimensions  when  the  period  of  action 
arrived.  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  only 
received  in  Germany  the  active  support  of  the  Electors 
of  Trdves  and  Mayence,  and  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.^ 
The  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  also 
proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the  league,  but  the  assist* 
ance  of  Russia  was  confined  to  a  small  subsidy  in 
money,  and  that  of  Sardinia  to  a  promise.  Towards 
the  end  of  July  the  whole  allied  army,  consisting  of 
about  100,000  men,  and  comprising  several  thousands 
of  French  emigrants,  was  slowly  on  its  march  for  the 
French  frontiers,  and  there  was  probably  hardly  a  com« 

*  Boargoing,  Hut.  Diplomatique,  L  deuxi6me  partie,  13G,  137* 
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petent  judge  oatside  France  who  did  not  predict  its 
speedy  military  success.  Mercy,  writing  to  the  Queen 
on  July  9,  expressed  his  great  fear  lest  the  royal  family 
should  be  carried  by  the  republicans  to  the  southern 
provinces ;  but  if  they  could  avoid  this,  he  predicted 
that  in  a  month  all  would  be  safe.^  ^  All  our  specula- 
tions/ wrote  Lord  Grenville,  *  are  now  turned  towards 
France.  I  expect  no  resistance,  or  next  to  none,  to  the 
progress  of  the  troops;  but  what  can  restore  good 
government  and  good  order  in  that  country,  and  who  is 
to  do  it,  and  under  what  forms,  is  covered  cdUginota 
nocte,^  *  '  The  comedy,'  said  the  King  of  Prussia,  *  will 
not  last  long.  .  .  .  The  army  of  advocates  will  soon  be 
annihilated ;  we  shall  be  home  before  autumn.' '  The 
opinions  of  Lord  Gower  have  been  already  given,  and 
Morris  had  long  been  describing  to  his  Grovemment  in 
equally  emphatic  terms  the  utter  disorganisation  of  the 
French  army.  *  If  the  enemy  be  tolerably  successful,' 
he  added,  *  a  person  who  shall  visit  this  country  two 
years  hence  will  inquire  with  astonishment  by  what 
means  a  nation  which  in  the  year  1788  was  devoted  to 
its  King,  became  in  1790  unanimous  in  throwing  off 
authority,  and  in  1792  as  unanimous  in  submitting 
to  it.'  * 

It  was  not  till  August  19  that  the  German  army 
crossed  the  French  frontier,  but  before  that  date  the 
inefficiency  of  the  Proclamation  of  Brunswick  had  been 
terribly  displayed.  The  Jacobin  insurrection  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  the  King,  which  had  been  for 
some  weeks  prepared  almost  without  concealment,  and 
had  been  more  than  once  postponed,  was  at  last  ac- 
complished on  August  10.    With  the  details  of  that 


'  Araeth,  p.  266.  '  Mimoirtt  Hria  de»  pajnin 

*  Auckland  Correspontkncit  IL      d*un  homme  d^£ttU, 
486.  «  ffbrifei.  IL  16a. 
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%ble  and  terrible  day  we  have  no  oonoern.    The 

ry  of  Potion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris ;  the  murder  of 
t,  the  brave  and  honourable  commander  of  the 
sj  Guard;  the  invasion  of  the  TuiTeries;  the 
ry  of  the  artillery ;  the  treachery  of  the  great 
'  the  National  Guard ;  the  flight  of  the  King  and 
kmily  to  the  National  Assembly ;  the  massacre  of 
t>ic  Swiss  Guard  who  alone  threw  some  moral 
»ur  over  the  hideous  scene,  have  been  often  de- 
^  and  the  curtain  soon  fell  on  the  oldest  monarchy 
)pe.  By  the  decree  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
ig  was  deprived  of  his  functions  and  imprisoned 
3  family  in  the  Temple.  The  civil  list  was  sus- 
A  National  Convention  was  summoned.  The 
in  ministers,  who  had  lately  been  dismissed  by 
ng,  were  recalled,  and  with  them  were  Monge 
brun,  two  furious  Jacobins,  who  were  appointed^ 
t  to  the  Navy  and  the  second  to  the  Department 
)ign  Affairs,  and  above  all  Danton,  who  became 
)r  of  Justice.  The  Legislative  Assembly  voted 
inanence  of  their  sitting  till  the  meeting  of  the 
\l  Convention.  It  was  ordered  that  a  camp 
be  established  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  to  be 
of  all  citizens  who  chose  to  enlist.  The  artillery, 
A  shown  their  hostility  to  the  monarchy,  were 
Bed  to  plant  their  cannon  on  the  heights  of 
artre.  The  administrative  and  municipal  bodies 
1  power  to  make  domiciliary  visits  and  seize 
and  arms ;  and,  the  slight  qualification  which 
iiherto  restricted  the  suifrage  being  abolished, 
ntizen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  maintaining 
'  by  his  own  labour  was  admitted  to  vote  in  the 
y  Assemblies  for  the  New  Convention.' 
s  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  reign  of  terror 


^  Bertrand  de  MolaviUe,  Aug.  1793. 
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which  akeady  existed  in  France  that  the  memorable 
session  of  August  10,  which  destroyed  the  French 
monarchy,  was  only  attended  by  284  out  of  745 
deputies.^  *  The  first  impression  of  Chauvelin  himself, 
on  learning  what  had  occurred,  was  to  write  a  memo- 
randum to  the  English  Government,  which,  however, 
he  afterwards  recalled,  deploring  and  denouncing  the 
acts  of  August  10  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental articles  of  the  French  Constitution,  perpetrated 
by  a  small  minority  of  deputies  under  the  influence  of 
intimidation,  and  the  English  Government  now  took 
the  first  of  those  steps  which  have  been  seriously  con- 
tested. Lord  Gower  had  been  accredited  to  the  Eling 
of  France ;  when  the  monarchy  was  abolished  his  cre- 
dentials became  null,  and  the  Home  Government  re- 
solved to  recall  him. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  enabling  the  reader  to 
judge  this  act  will  be  by  quoting  in  the  first  place  the 
language  in  which  the  Government  announc^  its  in* 
tention  to  Lord  Gower.  Grenville  happened  to  be 
absent  from  London  when  the  news  arrived,  and  the 
task  therefore  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dundas.  *  Under  the 
present  circumstances,*  he  wrote,  *as  it  appears  that 
the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  has  been  withdrawn 
from  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  credentials  under 
which  your  Excellency  has  hitherto  acted  can  be  no 
longer  available,  and  his  Majesty  judges  it  proper  on 
this  account,  as  well  as  most  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  neutrality  which  his  Majesty  has  hitheito  ob- 
served, that  you  should  no  longer  remain  in  Paris.  It 
is  therefore  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  quit 
it  and  repair  to  England  as  soon  as  yon  conveniently 
can  after  procuring  the  necessary  passports.  In  any 
conversation  which  you  may  have,  you  will  take  care  to 

>  Bertrand  da  MoleviUe,  Aug.  1799. 
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TOur  language  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
are  now  conveyed  to  you,  and  you  will  particu- 
ike  every  opportunity  of  expressing  that  while 
jesty  intends  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
rality  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  intemol 
ment  of  France,  he  at  the  same  time  considers  it 
iation  from  those  principles  to  manifest  by  all 
ans  in  his  power  his  solicitude  for  the  personal 
»n  of  their  Most  Christian  Majesties  and  theii 
imily,  and  he  earnestly  and  anxiously  hopes  that 
ill  at  least  be  secure  from  any  acts  of  violence^ 
x)uld  not  fail  to  produce  one  universal  sentiment 
jnation  through  every  country  of  Europe/  * 
circular  was  immediately  after  issued  to  the 
adors  of  the  different  Powers,  announcing  the 
lich  the  English  Grovemment  had  taken.  *  It  is 
(  Majesty's  intention,'  it  said,  'in  taking  this 
>  depart  from  the  line  which  his  Majesty  has 
3  observed  of  not  interfering  in  the  internal 
of  France,  or  in  the  settlement  of  the  Govem- 
lere ;  but  it  would  neither  have  been  consistent 
le  King's  dignity  nor  with  the  strong  interest 
lis  Majesty  invariably  takes  in  what  regards  the 
il  situation  of  their  Most  Christian  Majesties, 
s  ambassador  should  continue  in  Paris  when  the 
o  whom  Lord  Gower  was  accredited  is  no  longer 
exercise  of  the  executive  government,  but  in  a 
r  declared  and  avowed  captivity.'  • 
5  recall  of  Lord  Gower  is  the  first  incident  of  the 
policy  of  the  English  Grovemment  which  has 
eriously  blamed  as  inconsistent  with  neutrality, 
been  said  that  Pitt  ought  to  have  taken  the 
which  was  adopted  in  1848,  when  the  English 
lador  remained  in  Paris,  and  was  accredited  to 


das  to  Qower,  Augtut  17, 1792.  '  August  21, 1792. 
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the  triumphant  Bepablic.    It  k  oertam,  however,  that 

as  a  matter  of  strict  right  the  position  of  the  GSovem- 
ment  was  nnassailable.  The  credentials  of  Lord  Gower 
were  to  the  King  as  the  head  of  the  French  Executive, 
and  when  the  King  ceased  to  hold  that  position  they 
became  incontestably  null.  There  is  at  least  a  pre- 
sumption that  a  Government  which  is  endeavouring  to 
preserve  neutrality  in  time  of  war,  is  most  likely  to 
succeed  if  it  confines  itself  in  all  doubtful  cases  to  the 
forms  of  a  strict  and  undisputed  legality.  In  recalling 
her  ambassador,  on  the  dethronement  of  the  King, 
England  merely  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the 
other  European  Powers,  and  in  my  opinion  she  took 
the  only  course  which  was  reasonably  open  to  her.  If, 
in  the  midst  of  a  European  war,  she  had  broken  away 
from  the  concert  of  Europe,  if  she  had  singled  out  for 
immediate  recognition  as  a  Government  the  men  who 
had  just  overthrown  the  King,  she  would  have  acted  in 
a  way  which  was  wholly  unauthorised  by  precedent, 
which  would  have  mortally  offended  the  belligerent 
Powers,  and  which  might,  in  the  very  probable  event 
of  a  restoration,  have  involved  her  in  a  war  with  the 
monarchy  of  France.  Such  a  course  would  indeed 
have  been  the  most  emphatic  evidence  of  sympathy  for 
the  Bevolution,  for  the  Grovemment  established  on 
August  10,  if  it  could  be  called  a  Gk)vemment,  was 
at  least  wholly  wanting  in  the  elements  of  stability. 
Created  by  a  mob-rising  and  by  the  unconstitutional 
vote  of  a  small  minority  of  the  Chamber,  it  was  threatened 
with  speedy  destruction  by  an  invading  army,  and  it 
was  by  its  own  acknowledgment  purely  transient  or 
provisional.  The  Assembly  had  ^provisionally  sus- 
pended' the  King;  it  had  appointed  *a  provisional 
executive '  in  his  place ;  it  was  itself  little  more  than  a 
slave  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  it  only  existed 
until  the  National  Convention  met. 
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a  Grovenunent  had  no  claim  to  formal  lecogni- 

the  condition  of  Paris  was  such  that  it  was 

J    doubtful  whether  an  English  ambassador 

e  remained  there  in  safety.     The  power  of  the 

at  this  time  supreme.     One  diplomatist,  the 

ative  of  the  Eepublic  of  Venice,  had  already 

ested  as  he  was  leaving  Paris  and  brought 

force,^  and  a  mob  outrage  against  the  British 

might  at  any  time  have    precipitated  the 

vvho  were  the  men  for  whose  sake  England  was 
K^ted  to  take  a  course  which  was  at  once  so  un- 
ted  and  so  perilous  ?  They  were  men  who,  in 
:)n  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people, 
icreants  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  whose  hands 
with  murder.  The  direction  of  afiiurs  in  France 
largely  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  been  con- 
fer criminal  offences;'  and  although  it  might 
been  in  the  power  of  the  English  Government 
pate  the  hideous  train  of  murders  that  stained 
ring  the  next  few  weeks,  even  before  the  de- 
f  Lord  Gower  the  general  outline  of  what  was 
was  disclosed.  *  The  municipality,'  wrote  the 
Secretary,  '  has  been  entirely  occupied  since 
in  collecting  as  much  evidence  and  as  many 
possible  to  inculpate  the  conduct  of  their  Most 
Majesties,  and  for  this  purpose  every  suspected 
j&  been  searched.  .  .  .  Many  hundred  people 
1  with  the  Court  and  the  aristocracy  have  been 
nto  prison,  and  two  or  three  of  the  most  ob* 
have  been  executed.  It  is  generally  thought 
Most  Christian  Majesty  will  be  brought  to  her 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  your  Lordship 


to  Qxenville,  Augatt         '  See  Taine,  La  Eivolution^ 

torn.  U.  257-262. 
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must  not  be  surprised  at  hearing  the  meet  disagreeable 
accounts  on  her  subject.  ...  Hardly  anyone  will  be 
bold  enough  not  to  find  her  guilty.  ...  It  is  supposed 
that  his  Majesty  will  at  least  be  confined  for  life.'  ^ 

Could  the  Eang  of  England  with  any  decency  have 
authorised  his  ambassador  to  countenance  with  his 
presence  the  probable  trial  and  execution  of  the  Eang 
and  Queen  of  France?  It  may  be  argued  that  no 
possible  crimes  on  the  part  of  the  governors  of  a  country 
can  dispense  surrounding  nations  from  fulfilling  inter- 
national obligations  ;  but  a  constitutional  minister  is  at 
least  bound  to  consider  the  opinion  of  his  own  people 
before  he  takes  a  step  which  no  obligation  enforces  on 
him,  and  which  makes  him  in  a  measure  the  accomplice 
of  acts  that  his  countrymen  abhor. 

These  reasons  appear  to  me  to  have  amply  justified 
the  recall  of  Lord  Gower,  and  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  hostility.  The 
ambassador  was  not,  as  is  usual  when  hostilities  are 
intended,  directed  to  leave  Paris  without  taking  leave. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  a  perfectly  amicable  interview 
with  Lebrun,  and  the  English  Grovemment  again  for- 
mally, officially,  and  in  the  clearest  language,  proclaimed 
its  neutrality  and  its  fixed  determination  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  of  France. 
Nor  did  Lebrun  treat  the  recall  as  a  hostile  measure. 
He  regretted  it,  he  said,  as  Grower  had  '  never  been  the 
organ  of  any  words  that  were  not  firiendly,  or  any  senti- 
ments that  were  not  kindly ; '  but  he  was  consoled  by 
the  strong  assertion  of  the  determination  of  England  to 
remain  neutral ;  he  trusted  that  the  British  Cabinet 
would  not,  '  in  this  decisive  moment,  depart  finom  the 
justice,  the  moderation,  and  the  impartaality  which  it 


*  Lindiay  (Seoretarj  of  Legation  at  Parii)  to  Oranvillflb  Aug.  91^ 

1792. 
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had  displayed  .  •  •  and  that  nothing  will  alter  the  good 
intelligence  which  reigng  between  the  two  nations/* 
Chauvelin,  though  no  longer  recognised  as  holding  an 
official  character,  was  still  suffered  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  wrote  to  his  Government  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  recall  of  Gower  to  affect  the  neutrality  of 
England  ;  that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  etiquette  and 
usage  and  monarchical  delicacy.*  From  Paris  the  Eng- 
lish secretary,  Lindsay,  who  still  remained  for  a  short 
time,  was  able  to  give  similar  assurances.  He  mentions 
the  excellent  impression  which  the  renewed  assertion  of 
the  strict  neutrality  of  England  had  made  on  the  mind 
of  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  adds, 
^The  recall  of  the  English  mission  from  Paris  in  the 
present  circumstances  is  considered  rather  as  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  system  of  neu- 
trality, than  as  the  forerunner  of  hostility.'^ 

In  the  meantime  the  allied  armies  were  advancing 
into  Prance,  but  with  extreme  slowness  and  hesitation. 
Morris,  in  his  letters  to  his  Government,  justly  spoke  of 
their  tardiness  as  a  fatal  political  blunder,  and  he  as- 
cribed it  to  the  fact  that  the  Duke  was  a  mere  strategist 
who  never  understood  the  moral  and  political  conditions 
of  the  war.  The  state  of  France  was  such,  Morris  said, 
that  if  a  foreign  army  advanced  rapidly  it  would  certainly 
be  gladly  joined  by  multitudes,  even  from  the  annies 
opposed  to  it.  If,  however,  there  is  much  delay,  numbers 
who  are  now  silent  from  fear,  will  habituate  themselves 
to  sp>eak  favourably  of  the  present  Government  in  order 
to  lull  suspicion;  they  will  commit  themselves  to  its 


I  See  the  note  of  Lebron,  in- 
closed by  Oower  to  Grenville, 
Aug.  23, 1792 ;  Msrah's  HiiL  of 
PoUtici,  1 161, 162. 

*  This  question  is  vexy  fnlly 
ftigaed  in  Marsh'g  IlUt.  of  Poll- 


HcSt  chap.  ix.  and  in  Mr.  O, 
Browning's  article  on  'England 
and  France  in  1798,' Foitnightly 
Review,  February  1883. 

'  Lindsay  to  GrenviUe,  AagQil 
27,  1702. 
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cause  and  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  recede.  *  If  by  this 
means  the  new  Republic  takes  a  little  root,  foreign 
Powers  will,  I  believe,  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  shake 
it  to  the  ground,  for  the  French  nation  is  an  immense 
mass  which  it  is  not  easy  either  to  move  or  to  oppose/ 
He  still  believed  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that '  the 
French  army,  if  army  it  can  be  called  where  there  is  no 
discipline,'  could  defeat  the  allies;  but  if  Brunswick 
would  venture  nothing,  it  might  be  very  possible  for 
the  French  to  wear  away  the  time  till  winter  put  an 
end  to  operations.^  In  Paris  the  interest  in  the  Revolu- 
tion was  so  absorbing  that  it  left  little  room  for  any 
other  thought.  It  is  a  curious  but  well-attested  fact 
that  even  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
threatening  Paris  with  military  execution  and  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  with  death,  excited 
only  a  very  feeble  interest,  and  public  opinion  seemed 
to  contemplate  the  event  with  a  strange  indifference.' 
'  It  is  thought,'  writes  Lindsay,  ^  that  if  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  winters  in  France  his  army  wiU  be  enervated 
and  lose  its  discipline,  and  if  he  returns  to  the  frontier 
he  will  be  obliged  to  begin  everything  again  in  the 
opening  of  the  second  campaign.  They  say  it  is  very 
possible  he  may  penetrate  to  and  conquer  Paris ;  but  in 
that  case  the  Convention  will  remove  to  the  South, 
where  the  enemy  will  find  much  difficulty  in  following 
them.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  my  Lord,  that  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  the  ablest  people  and  of  those  who 
have  at  present  the  most  influence.'' 

Longwy,  however,  was  captured  by  the  Prussians  on 
August  23,  and  Verdun  on  September  2,  and  the  allied 
armies  slowly  and  inefficiently  began  the  siege  of  Thion- 

■  Morris's  Works,  oh.  ii.  p.  196.  AuguH  io  D§umb$t  1799,  Aug. 

*  Qower  to  Gren^iUe,  Aug.  8,  19-21. 

1792.    See,  too,  Moore*s  Jowmal  '  Lindsay  lo  QvniTillB,  Aqgi 

•/  a  Residence  in  France  from  27, 1792. 
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▼ille  and  poshed  forward  into  the  rocky  and  thickly 
wooded  country  of  the  Argonne,  which  formed  the  chief 
natural  obstacle  to  the  march  on  Paris.  La&yette, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  support  the  CSonstitution  after 
August  10,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  his  own 
army  at  Sedan,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  tiiQ  Austrians;  but  Dumouriez,  who  replaced  him, 
hastened  to  occupy  and  defend  the  five  roads  which  lead 
through  the  Argonne.  On  September  13  and  14,  how- 
ever, the  allies  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  one 
of  them,  and  Dumouriez  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
a  new  position  at  Ste.  Menehould.  A  skilful  and  daring 
general  would  at  this  time  almost  certainly  have  anni- 
hilated the  small  and  undisciplined  French  army,  but 
Brunswick  contented  himself  with  merely  harassing  the 
retreat,  and  Dumouriez  acknowledged  that  such  a  panic 
arose  that  10,000  men  fled  before  1,500  Prussian  hussars. 
The  position  of  Ste.  Menehould  was  a  strong  one.  Two 
large  bodies  of  French  troops  under  the  command  of 
Beumonville  and  Kellermann  were  daily  expected,  and 
recruits  were  streaming  in  from  all  sides,  but  neverthe-^ 
less  it  seemed  certain  to  almost  all  the  best  judges  in 
Europe  that  a  single  easy  victory  would  place  Paris  at 
theunercy  of  the  invader.^ 

[jn  that  city  scenes  were  enacting  which  can  never 
pass  from  the  memory  of  man.  The  small  band  of 
desperate  miscreants,  who  had  seized  upon  the  municipal 
authority  on  August  10,  had  created  one  of  the  most 
terrible  despotisms  of  which  history  has  any  record, 
and  the  moribund  and  discredited  National  Assembly, 


*  On  StfL  11,  Eden  wrote  to  '  that  the  allies  wonld  be  at  Paris 
OrenrUle  tnat  he  had  just  seen  a  between  the  20th  and  25th  init.; 
letter  from  one  of  the  principal  and  that  the  King  would  pro- 
persons  in  the  King  of  Pmssia's  bably  return  to  Potsdam  befora 
■aite  written  just  after  the  sur-  the  end  of  October, 
mider  of  Veidun.    It  predicted 
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after  «>ine  (amt  straggles,  sank  into  little  more  tbsii 
the  register  of  its  wUl.  Bobespierre,  Marat,  Dauton, 
ColIot-d'IIerbois,  and  a  few  odiers,  were  its  leading 
spirits,  and  the  savage  armed  mob  from  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  fierce  Jacobins  from  Mar- 
seilles and  Brittany,  were  the  agents  of  tiieir  designs. 
By  plays  in  the  theatres,  by  mob  orators  haranguing  in 
the  Palais  Boyal  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  by 
processions  and  banners  in  the  streets,  by  incendiary 
placards  written  by  Marat  and  his  followers  and  posted 
on  every  wall,  by  incessant  and  menacing  deputetions 
to  the  Assembly,  by  paid  agents  who  were  screaming 
for  blood  from  the  galleries,  and  by  the  constant  circu* 
lation  of  the  vilest  calumnies,  the  popular  fury  was 
steadily  sustained.  The  statues  of  the  Kings  of  France 
were  now  overthrown.  Every  emblem  of  royalty  was 
efiaced.  The  churches  were  plundered.  Their  bells 
were  melted  down  for  cannon.  The  property  of  the 
emigrants  was  seized.  Committees  of  'surveillance' 
were  appointed  by  the  Goinmune  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  sections  of  Paris.  LLists  were  drawn  up  of  all 
suspected  citizens ;  and,  while  the  barriers  were  closed, 
the  river  guarded,  and  passports  refused,  the  Commune 
undertook  domiciliary  visits  and  the  arrest  of  all  sus- 
pected persons.  The  prisons  were  soon  thronged ;  not 
with  ordinary  criminals,  but  with  men  who  had  lately 
been  among  the  most  respected  in  France,  Mrith  non- 
juring  priests,  with  old  courtiers  and  Government  func- 
tionaries, with  members  of  the  once  privileged  orders  J 
On  August  18  the  Assembly,  intimidated  by  the 
threat  of  an  immediate  insurrection,  had  reluctantly 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  Commune  for  the  creation  of  an 
elective  revolutionary  tribunal,  with  powers  of  life  and 
death,  for  the  trial  of  suspected  royalists;  but,  though 
executions  took  place,  the  guillotine  moved  too  slowly 
for  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  the  acquittal  of  Mont- 
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orin  made  them  fear  that  a  reaction  might  be  impend* 
.g.  Marat  was  already  preaching  a  general  maasacre, 
id  Danton  deliberately  determined  at  once  to  give  the 
)ening  war  a  desperate  character  by  taking  away  every 
>pe  of  pardon,  to  extirpate  every  possible  element  of 
^unter-rovolution  within  his  reach,  and  to  strike  terror 
.to  all  who  resisted  the  domination  of  the  Commune. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  hideoas  scenes  of 
assacre  that  followed.  They  began  on  September  2, 
hen  twenty-four  nonjuring  priests,  who  had  been  tem^ 
)rarily  confined  in  the  Town  HiJl,  were  removed  to 
le  Abbey.  They  were,  one  by  one,  draffged  out  of  the 
irriages  which  conveyed  them,  and,  wiui  three  excep- 
3ns,  they  were  all  murdered.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
'  two  hundred  priests  who  had  been  confined  in  the 
urmelite  Church  were  next  slaughtered.  During  six 
lys  and  five  nights  the  emissaries  of  the  Commune, 
earing  the  municipal  scar&,  proceeded  through  the 
risons  of  Pans,  calling  out  the  royalist  prisoners  one 
f  one,  and  after  a  few  rapid  questions  asked  and 
istwered,  sending  them  to  be  murdered  in  the  prison 
mrtfi.  Some  few  were  released  against  whom  no 
large  was  even  alleged.  A  few  others  escaped  in  the 
infusion  of  the  night,  by  strange  accidents,  by  the 
>urageous  intervention  of  powerful  friends,  or  even  by 
loee  sudden  movements  of  compassion  that  are  occa- 
onally  witnessed  in  the  most  ferocious  crowd,  but  such 
capes  were  very  rare.  Of  the  number  of  the  victims 
is  difiScult  to  speak  with  confidence.  Lindsay,  who 
ft  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  carnage,  estimated  the 
imber  massacred  on  the  night  of  September  3  at 
000,^  and  some  of  the  best  French  historians  have 
Iculated  the  total  number  of  victims  at  5,000,  6,000, 
*  even  8,000.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  thisi  aa 

I  LindMj  to  OrenvOU,  Sept  8, 1792. 
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in  most  similar  cases,  there  has  been  some  eizaggen- 
tion,  and  the  most  careful  modem  investigations  have 
placed  the  number  of  the  murdered  at  somewhat  more 
than  1,300.^  Among  them  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Aries,  the  Bishops  of  Beauvais  and  Saintes,  Montmorin, 
who  had  lately  directed  with  singular  abili^  the  foreign 
policy  of  France,  his  brother,  who  had  just  been  ac- 
quitted of  all  guilt  even  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
but  who  had  been  arbitrarily  thrown  back  into  prison, 
the  minister  I^Abancourt,  Rulhidres  the  late  commander 
of  the  gendarmes,  many  magistrates  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  old  soldiers,  old  officers  of  Court,  and  scions  of 
some  of  the  noblest  houses  in  France,  jlliere  were  octo- 
genarians among  the  victims;  there  were  more  than 
forty  boys  who  were  not  yet  seventeen,  and  there  were 
a  few  women.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe,  who,  as  the  intimato  friend  of  the 
Queen,  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  revolutionists. 
Her  corpse  was  horribly  mutilated  and  outraged,  and 
her  severed  head  was  borne  on  a  pike,  first  of  all  to  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  then  to  the  Temple, 
where  it  was  held  up  in  triumpli  before  the  window, 
that  it  might  be  seen  by  the  Queeru 

lAU  this  was  no  explosion  of  bund  fear  or  passion, 
but'a  massacre  deliberately  and  carefully  organised,  and 
its  main  organiser  was  Danton,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Government  which 
Pitt  has  been  so  much  blamed  for  not  having  imme- 
diately recognised]  On  the  second  day  of  the  massacre, 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  issued  a  circular,  signed 
by  Danton,  announcing  the  events  and  inviting  '  their 

^  See  Taine,  Hi»t  de  la  RivO'  nomber  of  the  Tiotuns  was  esti* 

UUion,  ii.  281^09.     See,   too,  mated  at  from  6,000  to  13,000. 

the  admirably  full  investigation  According  to  Lamartine  the  esti- 

of  the  subject  in  Mortimer  Ter-  mates  ranged  from  9,000  or  8,000 

natix,  torn.  iii.  Thiers  says  the  to  10,000. 
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brothers  in  tlie  departments  to  follow  the  example  of 
Paris.' ^  They  were  not  slow  to  do  so,  and  similar 
murders,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  speedily  took  place 
in  numerous  towns  in  France. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  these  events,  and  the 
almost  certainly  impending  marder  of  the  King,  should 
have  greatly  modified  the  opinions  and  sympathies  of 
Englishmen.  Even  Fox,  though  still  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  Bevolution,  and  very  ready  to  justify  the 
outrages  of  August  10,  spoke,  in  his  private  letters,  of 
the  September  murdere  as  crimes  incapable  of  extenua- 
tion, though  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
Jacobins,  whom  he  wished  to  see  in  power,  were  not 
responsible  for  them.*  On  those  who  were  less  imbued 
with  the  new  ideas,  the  ghastly  scenes  in  Paris  weighed 
with  the  horrors  of  a  nightmare.  *■  All  my  ideas  of  hap- 
piness,' wrote  Lord  Auckland  to  a  friend,  *  are  shaken 
by  the  calamitous  history  of  France,  every  circumstance 
of  which  passes  from  day  to  day  through  my  hands,  and 
disturbs  my  mind  both  sleeping  and  waking.  It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  above  20,000  cold-blooded 
murders  have  been  committed  in  that  devoted  countiy 
within  the  last  eight  months,  and  that  above  a  million 
of  orphan  families  have  been  reduced  to  beggary.  .  .  . 
To  this  are  to  be  added  the  proscriptions,  emigrations, 
and  banishments;  the  desolations  still  going  forward 
under  foreign  invasion  and  civil  fury;  and  the  near 
prospect  of  a  famine*  .  .  .  Our  life  is  embittered  by 
the  details  which  we  receive,  and  we  can  talk  of  nothing 
else.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick is  advancing  rapidly  to  Paris.'*  A  letter  of 
Grenville  to  his  brother,  written  a  few  days  after  the 
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newt  of  the  massacre  arrived,  shows  decimvely  the  real 
feelings  and  intentions  of  the  English  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  '  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  progress,' 
he  writes,  '  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  impatience  of 
our  wishes,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  more.  The  detail  of  the  late  events  at  Paris  is 
so  horrible  that  I  do  not  like  to  let  my  mind  dwell  upon 
them ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  scene  of  shocking  and  savage 
barbarity  is  very  far  from  its  close.  1  deliver  this  day 
to  the  Imperial  and  Neapolitan  ministers  a  note  wid^ 
the  formal  assurance  that,  in  case  of  the  murder  of  the 
King  or  Queen,  the  persons  guilty  of  that  crime  shall 
not  be  allowed  any  asylum  in  the  King's  dominions.  .  .  « 
I  imagine  everybody  will  think  the  thing  itself  right, 
and  some  people  seem  to  hope  it  may  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  in  question.  In  this  hope  I  am 
not  very  sanguine.' » 

On  the  day  on  which  GrenviUe  wrote  this  letter,  the 
battle  of  Yalmy  was  fought,  and  a  wholly  new  turn  was 
given  to  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Hie  extreme  slowness 
and  indecision  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Brunswick  had 
clearly  shown  how  exaggerated  was  the  military  repu- 
tation  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  bow  peculiarly 
unfitted  he  was  {at  a  revolutionary  war.  Swift  and 
brilliant  strokes  were  especially  needed  to  act  upon  the 
overwrought  popular  imagination,  to  scatter  armies  thai 
were  still  undisciplined,  but  which  might  soon  become 
very  formidable,  and  to  overthrow*  system  of  govern- 
ment which  had  not  yet  had  time  to  consolidate  itself. 
A  slight  change  of  personalities  might  have  at  this 
mom^it  changed  the  whole  conrse  at  events.  But 
Branswick  was  one  of  the  last  men  to  cope  wfth  the 
emergency.  Slow,  safe,  cautious,  and  methodical; 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  technical  rales  of  his 
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profession,  Imt  with  little  originality  or  pliancy  of  intel- 
lect, and  still  less  of  that  kind  of  courage  which  assumes 
lightly  the  responsibility  of  untried  and  dangerous 
enterprises ;  although  he  had  been  formed  in  the  school 
of  Frederick,  he  was  a  general  of  a  type  which  Frederick 
had  already  done  much  to  discredit,  and  everything 
conspired  to  bring  his  defects  into  relief.  The  allies 
had  begun  the  campaign  imagining  that  they  would 
scarcely  meet  with  any  resistance,  and  the  army,  both 
in  numbers  and  artillery,  was  much  below  the  strength 
that  Brunswick  had  deemed  necessary.  There  was 
^reat  jealousy  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians. 
The  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  of  the  French 
princes  in  the  oamp  was  a  constant  embarrassment  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  expectations  which  the  emigrants  had  held  out, 
of  a  general  rising  against  the  Revolution,  and  a  general 
defection  of  the  French  troops,  were  wholly  fallacious. 

Brunswick  desired  above  all  things  to  risk  nothing, 
and  he  would  have  gladly  confined  the  campaign  to  the 
siege  and  capture  of  a  few  strong  places  near  the  fron«- 
tier.  Having  to  protect  communications,  and  occupy  the 
places  he  had  taken,  his  army  was  much  scattered,  and 
the  French  general  who  was  opposed  to  him  was  greatly 
his  superior  in  military  enterprise  and  resource.  For 
a  short  time  after  Dumouriez  had  suffered  the  pass 
through  the  Argonne  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  allies, 
the  French  army  seemed  in  an  almost  hopeless  condition 
of  weakness  and  disorganisation,  but  the  precious  mo- 
ments were  suffered  to  pass.  The  French  were  now 
powerfully  posted,  and  the  arrival  of  the  expected  re- 
inforcements under  Beumonville  and  Kellermann  raised 
their  number  to  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.  They  were 
idiiefly  soldiers  of  the  old  army  of  the  Monarchy,  and 
although  their  discipline  had  been  profoundly  impaired, 
and  most  of  their  superior  ofiioers  had  gone  over  to  the 
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enemy,  the  militaiy  spirit  was  reviving  under  the  lead 

of  skilful  generals. 

On  September  20  the  allied  armies  advanced  to 
attack  them  near  Valmy.  The  affidr  consisted  of  little 
more  than  a  cannonade  and  a  reconnaissance.  A  con- 
siderable body  of  the  French  were  driven  back  from  a 
position  which  it  was  impossible  to  hold ;  the  ground 
was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  Brunswick  then 
proceeded  to  advance  against  the  powerful  division  of 
the  French  army,  which  was  strongly  posted,  under  the 
command  of  Kellermann,  on  a  height  behind  the  mill  at 
Valmy.  A  thick  autumn  fog  hung  over  the  scene,  but 
the  sun  suddenly  pierced  it  and  disclosed  the  formidable 
position  of  the  troops  of  Kellermann.  There  was  a 
long  and  vigorous  cannonade  from  both  sides,  but  the 
threatened  general  assault  was  never  made.  The  un- 
expected strength  of  the  French  position,  the  steadiness 
with  which  the  French  troops  had  borne  the  Prussian 
cannonade,  and  the  defiant  shouts  of  *  Vive  la  Nation ! ' 
mingling  with  the  inspiring  strains  of  the  *  Marseillaise/ 
which  arose  from  their  ranks,  convinced  Brunswick  that 
the  enterprise  before  him  was  more  serious  than  he  had 
supposed.  He  determined  to  desist  till  Austrian  rein- 
forcements arrived ;  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire,  and 
he  failed  in  a  subsequent  attempt  to  out  off  the  French 
oommunications  with  Vitiy. 

There  was  no  pursuit  and  no  rout.  No  cannon  were 
taken.  The  loss  on  each  side  appears  to  have  been  only 
about  200  men,^  and  the  Prussians  continued  to  occupy 
the  ground  from  which  the  French  had  been  dislodged. 
The  affair  can  hardly  be  called  a  battle,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  victory  on  either  side.  From  a  military 
point  of  view  it  was  very  insignificant,  and  there  are 
hmidreds  of  days  in  the  history  of  France  which  were 
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hr  more  glorions  for  the  French  arms.  Bat  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  battle  of  Yalmy  occupies  in  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution  a  position  yery  similar  to  that 
of  the  equally  insignificant  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  in 
the  Revolution  of  America.  The  highly  disciplined 
forces  of  the  old  monarchies  had  £Eillen  back  before  the 
soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  result  was  a  dejection 
on  one  side,  and  a  confidence  on  the  other,  such  as 
the  greatest  of  victories  in  other  times  might  hardly 
have  produced.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Keller^ 
mann,  after  a  long  and  splendid  career  of  victory  under 
Napoleon,  selected  Yalmy  as  his  title,  and  bequeathed 
his  heart  to  its  village  church.  Goethe,  who  was  in  the 
Prussian  camp  during  the  battle,  as  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  predicted  that  *  on  that  day  a  new  era 
of  history  began.' 

After  the  battle  some  negotiations  took  place  be- 
tween Dumouriez  and  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  possi- 
bility of  terminating  the  war.  It  was  the  special  desire 
of  the  French  general  to  separate  the  Prussians  from 
the  Austrians,  and  if  a  more  conciliatory  spirit  had  pi*e- 
vailed  at  Paris  the  attempt  might  not  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. The  delay  was,  at  all  events,  of  great  service  to 
the  French  cause.  France  was  now  universally  arming. 
The  patriotic  enthusiasm  animated  all  classes  against 
the  invader,  and  multitudes  sought  relief  in  the  battle- 
field from  the  horrors  which  were  being  perpetrated 
both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  A  vast  portion  of  that 
abnormal  and  volcanic  energy  which  the  Revolution  had 
generated  now  threw  itself  into  the  contest.  Every  day 
brought  crowds  of  fresh  soldiers  to  the  camp  of  Du- 
mouriez. On  the  other  hand,  the  season  was  now  break- 
ing. The  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  roads  were  becoming 
almost  impassable  with  mud.  The  difficulties  of  pro* 
viding  the  Grerman  armies  with  food  in  a  hostile  country 
had  become  very  great.    Their  communications  were  in 
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danger,  and  dysentery  was  raging  fiercely  in  their  camp. 

On  the  evening  of  September  30  they  began  their  re- 
treat. The  blockade  of  Thionville  was  raised ;  Verdun 
and  Longwy  were  retaken  without  a  blow ,  and  before  the 
end  of  October  the  whole  invading  army  of  the  Coalition 
had  recrossed  the  Rhine. 

There  had  seldom  been  a  more  complete,  a  more 
unexpected  failure,  and  it  occurred  in  one  of  those  great 
crises  of  human  affairs  in  which  men  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  moral  influences  of  encouragement  or  the 
reverse.  A  wild  thrill  of  martial  exultation  and  enthu- 
siasm  now  swept  through  France,  and  a  few  weeks  were 
sufficient  to  change  the  face  of  Europe.  In  the  Con- 
vention which  had  now  been  assembled,  all  parties  were 
in  favour  of  a  war  which  might  lead  to  a  universal  Re- 
public under  the  guidance  and  hegemony  of  France.^ 
The  war  raged  in  the  most  various  quarters,  but  every- 
where to  the  advantage  of  the  French.  From  Flanders 
the  Duke  Albert,  availing  himself  of  the  removal  of  a 
great  part  of  the  French  army  to  support  Dumouriez, 
had  endeavoured  to  effect  a  diversion  by  besieging  and 
bombarding  lille,  but  the  town  resisted  heroically  and 
the  Austrians  were  compelled  ignominiously  to  retreat. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  without  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  invasion  of  France,  had  openly  identified  himself 
with  the  Coalition.  On  September  10,  France  declared 
war  against  him.  Before  the  end  of  the  month  one 
French  army,  under  General  Montesquieu,  had  invaded 
and  conquered  Savoy,  while  another,  under  General 
Anselme,  had  annexed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country 
of  Nice.  The  Piedmontese  fled  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
the  chief  towns  received  the  French  with  enthusiasm. 

Still  more  striking  and  still  more  significant  were 
the  proceedings  of  Custine  in  G^eimany.    It  France  had 
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been  governed  by  any  of  the  ordinary  rnlea  or  oaloolar 
bums  of  policy,  she  would  have  carefully  shrunk  from 
multiplying  enemies  at  a  time  of  such  disorganisation 
Mid  bankruptcy,  and  when  a  formidable  coalition  was 
in  arms  against  her.  The  German  Empire  had  hitherto 
remained  neutral,  and  in  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
war  it  was  not  likely  to  depart  from  this  policy.  A 
great  part  of  it,  however,  and  especially  the  part  along 
the  Rhine,  was  ruled  by  ecclesiastical  princes,  whose 
governments,  mild  and  pacific,  but  full  of  abuses  and 
wholly  wanting  in  energy,  were  very  incapable  of  de- 
fence. On  September  28  Custine,  at  the  head  of  about 
1,800  men,  who  had  been  collected  for  the  protection 
oS  Alsace,  marched  into  Germany.  On  the  30th  he 
surprised  and  captured  Spires,  with  vast  war  magazines 
intended  for  the  army  of  the  Coalition.  On  October  4 
he  entered  Worms  without  resistance,  alleging  the 
assistance  which  that  town  had  given  to  the  emigrants. 
Ihe  wildest  panic  now  spread  through  the  Palatinate 
and  along  the  border  of  the  Rhine,  and  it  extended 
through  the  whole  German  Empire  when  the  news 
urived  that  on  October  21  the  French  had  entered 
vvithout  resistance  the  great  fortified  city  of  Mayenoe, 
me  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  Germany  against  EVanoe. 
[t  was  believed  that  Coblentz  would  fall  next,  in  spite 
>f  the  great  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  the  Elector 
>f  Treves,  who  then  lived  there,  hastily  took  flight ; 
l>Qt  Custine  saw  a  richer  and  easier  prey  in  the  free 
x>wn  of  Frankfort.  That  great  commercial  city  had 
remained  scrupulously  neutral,  but  it  was  now  occupied 
prithout  a  blow,  and  it  contributed  largely  to  the 
sxpenses  of  the  war. 

The  war  had  already  a  clearly  defined  character.  It 
iras  self-supporting,  for  the  French  genera]  everywhere 
raised  enormous  sums  from  the  conquered  territory. 
Fhese  sums,  however,  were  chiefly  obtained  by  vast 
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confiscationB  of  Church  and  Govemment  property,  and 

by  crushing  taxation  imposed  on  the  rich,  while  the 
French  made  every  effort  to  flatter  the  poor.  They 
came,  their  general  said,  to  proclaim  war  to  the  palaces 
but  peace  to  the  cottages ;  to  overthrow  all  tyrants ;  to 
give  liberty  to  all  peoples,  and  he  invited  the  conquered 
towns  to  reorganise  themselves  as  free  democracies. 
The  Rhenish  towns  were  full  of  societies  of  Freemasons 
or  niuminati  imbued  with  revolutionary  doctrines,  and 
prepared  to  receive  the  French  as  liberators.  Between 
fear  and  sympathy  all  resistance  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared. Coblentz,  at  the  end  of  September,  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  French  general,  inviting  him  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  and  imploring  his  indulgence. 
At  Bonn  and  Cologne  the  authorities  prepared  to  take 
flight.  The  family  of  the  Landgrave  of  Cassel  had 
already  done  so.  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  loudly 
declared  their  neutrality.^ 

While  the  little  army  of  Custine  had  thus  established 
a  complete  ascendency  in  the  richest  part  of  Germany, 
the  menace  of  invasion  disquieted  other  countries.  A 
dispute  with  the  aristocratic  Government  of  Geneva  had 
nearly  produced  a  war,  but  it  was  for  the  present  de- 
ferred by  a  treaty  made  by  the  General  Montesquieu. 
The  treaty,  however,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  General  was  obliged  to  save  his  life  by 
flight.  On  another  side  Genoa  was  already  threatened, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
The  French  ambassador  at  Madrid  haughtily  remon- 
strated at  the  large  Spanish  foroe  which  had  been 
collected  in  Catalonia,  and  Airanda  not  only  vidthdrew 
it  but  also  consented  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  France  for 
the  expense  she  had  incurred  in  watehing  the  Spanish 
frontier.^    Both  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  democratic 
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Bocieties  were  multiplying,  and  French  agents  were 
actively  preparing  the  way  for  the  invaders.  Lord 
Malmesbury,  who  traversed  a  great  part  of  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1792,  declared  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
State  through  which  he  passed  from  Naples  to  Ostend 
in  which  there  were  not  emissaries  employed  by  the 
French  in  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  Bevolution.' 
Dumouriez,  meanwhile,  was  at  Paris  preparing  the 
master  object  of  his  ambition — ^the  conquest  of  the 
Belgic  provinces.  The  folly  of  the  dismantlement  of 
the  barrier  fortresses  by  Joseph,  and  of  the  invasion 
of  old  local  privileges  by  both  Joseph  and  Leopold,  was 
now  clearly  seen,  and  Dumouriez  lost  no  opportunity  of 
winning  the  Flemish  democracy  to  his  side.  A  large 
body  of  refugees  from  Belgium  and  from  Li^ge  accom- 
panied  his  army,  and  as  he  entered  the  country  he 
published  a  proclamation  in  French  and  Flemish,  assur- 
ing the  inhabitants  that  the  French  came  as  brethren 
and  deliverers ;  that  they  only  asked  them  to  establish 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  to  abjure  all  despots; 
that,  freed  from  Austrian  tyranny,  the  Belgic  provinces 
should  now  resume  their  sovereignty  and  elect  their 
magistrates  and  their  legislators ;  and  that  the  French 
Bepublic  did  not  intend  in  any  way  to  infringe  their 
rights  or  prescribe  their  government.^  Dumouriez 
achieved  his  task  with  a  rapidity  and  completeness 
that  filled  Europe  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  On 
November  6  the  A.u8trians  under  Duke  Albert  were 
totally  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Jemmapes.  Next 
da)'  the  French  entered  Mons.  On  the  14th  they  entered 
Brussels  in  triumph,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Li^ge  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  successively  evacuated 
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by  the  Imperial  troops;  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  capitii-> 
lated  on  November  28,  and  the  citadel  of  Namur  aa 
December  2,  and  Luxemburg  alone  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Republic  gave  another 
signal  illustration  of  the  tremendous  energy  that  in* 
spired  it,  and  of  the  reckless  disregard  for  consequences 
with  which  it  multiplied  its  enemies.  From  the  corre- 
spondence that  was  seized  at  the  Tuileries  on  August  10 
it  was  discovered  that  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  had  used  his  influence,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ambassadors  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  to  prevent 
the  Porte  from  receiving  the  French  ambassador.  It 
was  wholly  unnecessary  to  take  any  official  cognisance 
of  a  matter  thus  discovered ;  but  a  large  French  fleet 
was  lying  unemployed.  On  December  16  it  appeared 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  A  single  grenadier  was  sent  on 
shore  to  tiie  palace  of  the  King,  where  he  demanded,  on 
pain  of  instant  bombardment,  that  the  French  minister 
should  be  recognised  as  representative  of  the  French 
Republic,  that  the  Neapolitan  minister  at  Constantinople 
should  be  recalled  and  disavowed,  and  that  a  Neapolitan 
minister  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  renew  this  disavowal 
and  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  French 
Republic.  There  was  no  possibility  of  resisting,  and 
the  King,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Lewis  XIV.  and 
brotheivin-law  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  compelled  to 
submit. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  had  changed  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  transformation  scene  in  a  theatre.  It  was 
difficult  to  reaUse  that  only  three  months  before,  nearly 
all  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  in  Europe  had  agreed 
that  the  Revolution  had  reduced  France  to  a  long  period 
of  hc^less  debility  and  insignificance,  and  had  pre- 
dicted that  an  army  of  100,000  Austrians  and  Pruseoans 
was  amply  sufficient  to  seize  her  capital  and  to  oveitiini 
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her  GoTemmernt.  TeC  within  that  tame  a  country  whoae 
Government,  finances,  snd  armies  eeemed  all  in  hope- 
less disorder,  had  annexed  Savoy  and  Nice,  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  Germany,  conquered  the  whole  <^Belgiam, 
and  intimidated  \aplee  and  Spain.  Lewis  XIV.  in  hia 
greatest  days  had  scarcely  been  eo  powerful  or  bo  arro- 
gant, and,  as  Burke  alone  had  predicted,  the  Revolution 
was  everywhere  finding  its  most  powerful  instruments 
in  the  democratic  principles  which  it  propagated,  and  in 
the  nnmeroufl  allies  which  those  principles  secured  for  it 
in  every  country  which  it  invaded.  The  confidence  of 
the  Revolutionists  was  unbounded.  *We  must  break 
with  all  the  Cabinets  in  Enrope,'  said  Brissot.  '  What 
are  the  boasted  schemes  of  Alberoni  or  Richelieu  com- 
pared with  the  great  revolutions  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  ?  .  ,  .  Novua  rervm  nateitur  ordo,' 

It  was  inevitable  that  neutaal  Powers  should  look 
with  alarm  tm  the  terrible  phenomenon  which  was  un- 
folding itself,  and  should  find  a  serious  and  menadi^ 
significance  in  correspondences  with  Paris  that  were 
eetablished  by  societies  within  tiieir  borders.  In  order 
to  form  a  just  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  English 
Government  in  this  great  crisis,  we  must  fiiUow  its 
proceedings  very  closely. 

We  may  first  examine  the  situation  as  it  is  disclosed 
in  the  secret  oorreapondenoe  of  the  French  i^;eQts  with 
their  Government.  Chauvelin,  as  we  have  seen,  strongly 
orged,  at  the  time  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Gower,  that  this 
should  not  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  a  meaaiire  of 
hostility  to  France,  and  that  it  should  not  be  followed 
by  his  own  recall.  To  anyone,  he  wrote,  who  considers 
the  conduct  of  England  since  the  beginning  of  the  R^ 
Tolntion,  it  will  appear  evident  that  she  can  have  no 
teal  ill-will  to  France.  Her  constant  refdsal  to  accede 
to  the  IMllnita  Convention,  the  neutral  attitude  assumed 
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by  the  King,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  German 
Diet  when  the  German  feudatory  rights  were  first  men- 
tioned, and  the  neutrality  which  England  openly  de- 
clared at  a  time  when  the  French  troops  were  entering 
the  Low  Countries,  abundantly  shows  it,  and  she  will 
never  accept  the  position  of  a  secondary  Power  by 
placing  herself  at  the  service  of  a  league  which  she 
cannot  direct.  England  only  asks  to  be  treated  with 
respect  and  consideration,'  and  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
in  peace  the  fruits  of  her  industry  and  commerce.  If 
the  moment  is  not  favourable  for  a  close  connection 
Mrith  her,  if  she  takes  great  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
King,  and  is  disquieted  by  fear  of  revolutionary  pro- 
pagandism,  it  is  the  interest  of  France  to  calm  her. 
It  should  be  the  task  of  the  French  ministers  to  prevent 
a  momentary  suspension  of  official  intercourse  from 
degenerating  into  a  rupture.  He  did  not  expect  to  be 
suffered  to  hold  any  official  communication  with  the 
English  Government  till  after  the  Convention  had  settled 
the  new  Constitution  of  France ;  but  he  urged  up  to  the 
end  of  September,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  pacific 
intentions  of  England,  and  he  mentioned  that  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  their  recent  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  ports,  had  been  actually  reducing 
the  number  of  seamen  on  active  service.  He  complained 
that  French  agents  in  London  were  exciting  much 
suspicion,  and  that  many  refractory  priests  who  were 
sent  to  England  would  probably  rdtimately  find  their 
way  to  Ireland,  where,  as  'the  lowest  classes  are  as 
Buperstitiously  attached  to  Catholicism  as  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,'  they  might  easily  excite  a  general 
feeling  against  the  Revolution. 

He  repudiated  with  some  scorn  a  new  suggestion  of 
Lebrun,  that  England  might  be  induced  to  join  France 

*  *  Qo*on  la  respecte  et  qn'on  la  mdnagt.* 
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widi  a  view  to  seizing  the  Spanish  colonies.  It  was  idle 
to  sappose  that  she  would  abandon  her  pacific  system 
which  she  had  deliberately  adopted,  and  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  which  the  French  minister  supposed  might 
be  an  inducement,  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  her  since 
she  had  lost  her  chief  American  colonies.  *  The  most 
lively  interest/  he  said,  *  is  taken  by  all  classes  in  the 
fate  of  the  King  and  royal  family,  and  even  those  most 
attached  to  us  think  that  any  act  against  their  personal 
safety  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  cause  of  liberty.' 
When  Lebrun,  at  the  end  of  September,  announced  to 
Chauvelin  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France,  Chauvelin 
answered  that  this  was  only  what  was  expected,  but 
that  it  would  be  most  imprudent  to  require  an  immediate 
recognition  from  neutral  Powers.  Let  France  make 
herself  a  strong  and  united  Power ;  let  her  act  with 
magnanimity  and  humanity  towards  her  deposed  King, 
and  she  will  soon  find  the  neutral  Powers  quite  ready 
to  recognise  the  Republic,  perhaps  even  before  the 
Convention  shall  have  fully  settled  the  Constitution.^ 

These  despatches  show  clearly  the  policy  of  Chauvelin 
to  the  beginning  of  October.  They  were  not  written  in 
conjunction  with  Talleyrand,  for  Talleyrand  had  returned 
to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  although  he  came 
again  to  England  in  September  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  then  in  disgrace  with  his  Government,  and  appears 
to  have  had  no  further  connection  with  Chauvelin,  and 
little  or  no  communication  with  English  ministers.* 


>  ChanyeUn  to  the  French 
minister,  Ang.  28,  81,  Sept.  13, 
22,  26,  29, 1792  (French  Foreign 
Office). 

*  Talle7Tand*8  return  to  Paris 
is  generally  ascribed  to  a  dis- 
agreement with  ChauTclin,  but 
in  a  letter  to  Ghambonas  (who 
was  for  a  short  time  Foreign  Mi- 


nister after  Dnmooriez)  Chanye- 
Un mentions  that  Talleyrand 
himself  wished  to  go  to  Paris  lor 
a  fortnight  and  that  his  presence 
there  might  be  useful  (Chauvelin 
to  Chambonas,  June  22,  July  6, 
1792).  On  returning  to  England 
in  disgrace,  Talleyrand  wrote  to 
Gienville  (Sept.  18)  stating  thai 
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But  at  Paris,  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Gkyvem* 
tnent  towards  England  was  ah-eady  perceptible.  The 
French  minister  directed  Chauvelin  indeed  to  remain  at 
his  post,  and  to  maintain  a  prudent  and  circumspect 
conduct,  but  he  expressed  his  complete  distrust  of  the 
amicable  professions  of  England.  In  1756  and  in  1778, 
he  said,  she  had  carried  out  all  the  preparations  for  war 
without  the  knowledge  of  French  i^nbassadors.  The 
same  thing  mi^t  occur  again,  and  the  Provisional 
Executive  Council,  without  withdrawing  their  confidence 
from  Chauvelin,  had  already  sent  over  several  persons 
on  special  missions  to  England.^ 

Some  of  them  may  be  traced  in  the  correspon- 
dence. There  was  Scipio  Mourges,  who  was  sent  over 
as  second  Secretary  of  Legation,  to  the  great  indigna* 
tion  of  Chauvelin,  who  had  never  asked  for  a  second 
secretary,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  appointment  till  it 
was  made,  and  who  at  first  positively  refused  to  receive 
Mourges  into  his  house.  There  was  Noel — better  known 
as  the  author  of  innumerable  school  books — who  became 
a  kind  of  supplemental  ambassador  with  regular  in- 
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though  he  had  no  mission  of  an  j 
kind,  he  would  be  happy  to  give 
any  information  in  his  power 
about  the  state  of  France,  but 
there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence 
that  Grenville  responded  to  his 
ofifer.  (See  Lord  Balling's  Hw<. 
Characters,  i.  15S-161.)  Noel 
wrote  to  his  Government  in  Oc- 
tober (Oct.  36,  F.F.b.),  *J*ap- 
prenda  qne  l'Ev6que  d'Antun  a 
des  oonf6ronces  trds  fr^qnentes 
aveo  Fox.  Les  gens  qui  tiennent 
au  goavemement  m*affirment 
(u'il  ne  jooit  id  d'aooune  astime 
ai  d*anoun  credit.*  There  is  a 
memoir  by  Talleyrand,  dated 
London,  Nov.  25,  1792,  in  th* 


VJF.O,  on  the  relations  of  France 
with  other  ooontries.  It  con* 
tends  that  the  only  relations 
France  should  seek  with  England 
are  those  of  industry  and  com- 
meroe.  There  shonld  be  a  eoii« 
vention  between  the  two  ooon- 
tries for  the  enfranchisement  of 
their  respective  colonies.  The 
commereial  prejudices  of  Eng- 
land, Talleyrand  says,  are  no 
doubt  opposed  to  ^ree  Trade* 
but  the  fact  of  the  constant  in- 
ereaae  of  her  oommeros  with 
Ameiioa  sinoe  its  enfranohis*. 
aent  ought  to  be  oonoloaive. 
>  Aug.  28.  Sept  6, 17M. 
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nctioiuiy  indnding  the  proposed  loan  and  oeaskm  of 
bagOy  and  who  oarried  on  a  volaminous  correspondence 
th  the  French  minister.  There  was  Maret,  whose 
ry  important  negotiations  with  Pitt  will  be  presently 
ated ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  obscure  adventurers, 
loee  business  appears  to  have  been  to  plot  with  the 
mj  seditious  English  societies  that  were  now  in  cor- 
qpondence  with  the  Jacobins  at  Paris.  One  man, 
med  Randon  de  Lucenay,  writes  that  Fox  had  lodged 
th  him  on  his  last  visit  to  Paris  ;  that  he  had  in  con* 
}nence  come  in  close  contact  with  many  Englishmen ; 
it  if  the  Government  would  approve  of  him  he  would 
happy  to  go  at  his  own  expense  (for  he  was,  he  said. 
oJ  of  fortune)  on  a  eecr^  misdon  to  England,  to 
>pagate  *'  the  principles  of  Liberty  and  Equality/  His 
er  was  accepted,  and  he  soon  wrote  from  London  that 
had  seen  some  of  the  Opposition  leaders ;  ^  that  Pitt 
s  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Revolution,  and 
it  the  French  must  assist  the  efforts  of  the  party 
posed  to  him.  He  thought  that  the  subscription  tar 
3  refugee  priests  had  produced  a  discontent  which  it 
ist  be  the  business  of  the  French  agents  to  increase. 
3  had  been  ^  explaining '  the  September  massacres,  on 
dch  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  were  fond  of  dwell- 
;,  and  he  trusted  much  to  his  high  rank  among  the 
eemasons  to  assist  his  mission.  By  means  of  the 
eemasons,  he  wrote,  the  new  principles  may  be  best 
Ibsed,  and  he  gravely  assured  Lebrun  that  he  had, 
rough  their  agency,  so  disposed  the  minds  of  men, 
it  if  the  Republic  engaged  in  a  maritime  war  with 
»ain,  she  would  be  able  to  dispose  of  half  the  sailors  of 
igland.  Another  Frenchman,  named  Marc  Antoine 
Uien,  wrote  to  Lebrun  that  since  his  arrival  in  London 
had  been  carefully  studying  English  opinion,  and  had 

>  *  Iiocd  fields,  fox,  Bch^ridam,  miloid  WiUisma  Oordoo  *  (do). 
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no  doubt  that  it  was  strongly  in  fiftvour  of  the  Bevolii* 
tion.  Prom  six  to  twelve  more  secret  agents,  however, 
should  be  at  once  sent  over,  who  would  be  in  correspon- 
dence with  French  patriots.* 

In  October  a  great  change  began  to  pass  over  the 
correspondence  of  Chauvelin.  It  was  partly  due  to  the 
brilliant  and  unexpected  victories  of  the  French,  which 
had  profoundly  changed  the  situation,  and  had  evidently 
exercised  an  intoxicating  influence  on  his  not  very 
steady  judgment,  and  partly  also,  I  think,  to  influences 
of  a  more  personal  kind.  As  long  as  Chauvelin  was 
unrecognised  by  the  English  Government,  his  position 
was  little  more  important  than  that  of  the  many  other 
agents  the  French  Executive  Council  were,  to  his  great 
disgust,  employing  in  England.  It  was  evident,  too, 
that  more  violent  counsels  were  prevailing  in  Paris,  and 
those  who  wished  to  maintain  their  position  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  stream.  In  England,  the  successes  of 
the  Revolution  had  immensely  increased  the  Repub- 
Ucan  and  Democratic  party  who  were  overwhelming 
the  French  representatives  with  their  sympathies ; 
while  the  Government,  and  in  general  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  were  manifestly  alarmed,  alienated  by  the 
deposition  of  the  King,  and  horror-stricken  by  the 
September  murders.  Parties  were  becoming  much  more 
sharply  divided,  and  the  French  envoy  was  naturally 
gravitating  towards  the  leadership  of  a  Republican 
party. 

On  October  22  Du  Roveray  had  an  interview  with 
Grenville,  urging  him  to  accelerate  the  recognition  of 
the  Republic,  and  Chauvelin  informed  Lebrun  that  he 
f^ould  now  make  it  his  single  object  to  obtain  this 
recognition  from  the  Englidb  Government.  All  the 
exterior  relations  of  France,  he    wrote,  had  wholljr 

■  All  these  letterf  are  in  the  French  Foreign  OIBoe. 
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changed  since  'the  satellites  of  tyranny'  had  been 
Iriven  from  the  French  soil,  and  he  complained  that  he 
aad  no  instructions  except  those  which  he  had  received 
Tom  a  *  perjured  King,'  and  at  a  time  when  the  situa- 
ion  of  Prance  was  wholly  different.     *  France,'  he  said, 
like  one  who  has  just  received  a  rich  heritage,'  must 
low  address  herself  in  turn  to  all  her  creditors,  and  in 
England  the  power  with  which  she  must  treat  is  public 
>pinion.     The  Government  fully  counted  on  the  success 
>f  Prussia,  and  they  are  in  consternation  at  her  defeat. 
The  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  in  the  most 
iolent   alarm.      The   emigrants   are  in   despair,   and 
Lumbers  wish  to  return  to  France.     Some  of  the  old 
iiends  of  France  in  the  npper  classes  are  abandoning 
ler.     The  Convention  had  directed  Chauvelin  to  offer 
0  some  of  them  the  right  of  French  citizenship,  but 
lot  one  of  them,  he  complained,  had   yet  answered. 
Mackintosh,  who  was  among  the  number,  had  been 
leard  to  say  that  since  August  10  and  the  September 
oassacres  he  only  wished  to  forget  France.     The  policy 
md  intentions  of  Fox  were  very  equivocal.     No  one 
mew  whether  he  was  for  peace  or  war,  and  after  a  long 
lelay  he  had  sent  Chauvelin  a  message  that  it  would  be 
extremely  embarrassing  to  him  to  be  made  a  French 
citizen,  especially  if  he  shared  the  honour  with  Home 
Tooke.    But  if  the  Republic  was  losing  ground  with 
the  upper  classes,  it  was  very  different  with  the  popu- 
lace.   The  French  successes,  wrote  Chauvelin,  had  an 
immediate  and  extraordinary  effect  on  English  opinion. 
*No  one  now  doubts  the  success  of  the  Revolution.  The 
people  are  tending  to  our  principles,  but  those  principles 
^  combated  by  the  enormous  influence  of  the  ministry 
^  more  dreaded  by  the  rich  merchants  than  even  by 
^  peers.    The  Patriotic  Societies,  however,  through* 
^  England  are  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  are  voting 
'^di^esBes  to  the  Convention,  and  are  preparing  a  festival 
80 
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in  honour  of  oar  triumphs.  Grave  troubles  are  gather- 
ing in  Ireland.  The  Catholics  are  very  discontented, 
and  three  regiments  have  been  already  sent  over.  In 
Scotland,  also,  there  is  much  discontent.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution  in  France 
may  accelerate  revolution  in  England.  "  The  God  Re- 
public has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
They  are  now  ripe  for  all  truths." ' 

He  acknowledged  that  many  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion were  moving  towards  the  Gt)vemment,  alarmed  at 
the  revolutionary  propagandism  and  also  at  the  French 
invasion  of  Brabant.  This  invasion,  he  says,  is  now 
causing  the  gravest  disquietude  in  the  ministry,  and 
they  will  do  all  they  can  to  bafl9e  it  by  intrigue.  Pitt 
is  full  of  fears  lest  France,  in  spite  of  her  declarations, 
or  authorising  herself  by  a  popular  vote,  should  incorpo- 
rate Belgium  in  the  French  Republic,  raise  Holland 
against  the  House  of  Orange,  and,  extending  her  own 
power  to  the  sea,  reduce  England  to  insignificance, 
England  had  borne  placidly  the  first  fruitless  invasion 
of  Brabant,  but  he  believed  that  although  Pitt  detested 
Austria  and  never  considered  himself  bound  by  treaty  to 
guarantee  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Flanders,  he  would 
draw  the  sword  rather  than  acquiesce  in  a  permanent 
French  Government  at  Brussels.  The  fear  of  seeing 
Brabant  in  our  power  and  Holland  menaced,  he  repeated, 
is  now  the  strongest  preoccupation  of  the  Gt)vemment. 

What  policy  they  would  ultimately  pursue  he  con- 
sidered very  doubtful,  and  his  own  judgment  somewhat 
fluctuated.  '  Men  give  the  British  Cabinet  the  credit 
of  many  intrigues  and  much  activity  in  Europe.  I 
believe  that  for  a  year  past  its  sole  policy  has  been 
tpathy  and  the  most  perfect  inaction.'  The  people  are 
now  so  much  in  our  &voar  that  war  would  be  very  un« 
popular.  Councils  are  continually  held,  but  no  decisioo 
has  been  arrived  at.  Pitt,  he  was  informed,  lately  stood 
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16  in  opposing  an  armament  which  even  Lord  Gren- 
3  desired.  The  ministry  is  torn  by  divisions.  There 
rumours  of  the  retirement  of  Pitt,  and  the  King  is 
J  cold  to  him.     Nothing,  Chauvelin  was  convinced, 

anxieties  relating  to  Holland  *  can  decide  the  very 
id  British  minister  to  the  smallest  hostile  proceedings 
inst  us.  Since  the  Republic  has  decided  to  respect 
Hand,  you  may  fully  count  upon  the  entire  inaction 
he  British  Government.'  * 

The  last  sentence  was  written  in  reply  to  Lebrun, 
>  had  authorised  Chauvelin  to  assert  that  while 
nee  was  going  to  free  the  Belgic  Provinces  from  the 
strian  rule,  and  was  determined  that  they  should 
er  again  be  reunited  to  Austria,  she  had  no  intention 
Incorporating  them  in  the  French  Republic  or  of 
x^king  Holland.  France  had  already  disclaimed  all 
1^8  of  conquest,  and  Belgium  and  Holland  would 
1  be  perfectly  free  to  follow  their  wishes.  At  the 
le  time  Lebrun  informed  Chauvelin  that  he  had  no 
ef  either  in  an  alliance  or  in  a  cordial  friendship 
li  England.  He  directed  him  to  pay  special  atten- 
i  to  the  agitation  for  reform  and  to  the  fermentation 
Ireland,  and  he  sent  him  the  new  *  Hymn  to  Liberty,' 
^  set  to  music,  for  the  use  of  the  Society  of  the 
'olution  in  London.* 

The  despatches  of  Noel  itom  London  give  an  inde- 
dent  and  a  very  similar  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs 
Sngland.  Nothing,  he  said,  can  be  more  evident  than 
growth  of  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Revolution, 

democratic  clubs  and  societies  are  starting  up  on  all 
»s.  England  appeared  to  him  in  exactly  the  same 
e  as  France  in  1789.    All  the  signs  of  a  coming 


Chauvelin  to  Lebnm,  Oct.  22,         '  Lebran  to  Chauvelin,  Oct.  80^ 
M,  30,  81,  Nov.  14, 21, 1792      Nov.  6, 1792  (ibid.). 
noh  Foreign  Office). 
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revolution  are  there.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  disquiet* 
ing  symptoms  are  multiplying  fast.  The  Government 
is  anxiously  investigating  the  dispositions  of  the  troops. 
The  Tower  of  London  is  not  safe  from  a  popular  out- 
break like  that  which  captured  the  Bastille.  An  insur- 
rection is  very  probable,  and  France  should  prepare  her 
fleets.  The  ministers  are  in  the  utmost  embarrassment. 
Pitt,  who  *  cares  only  for  popularity,'  would  be  an  ardent 
revolutionist  if  it  were  not  for  the  party  of  the  King, 
but  he  is  in  great  perplexity ;  he  is  losing  ground,  and 
the  party  of  the  King  is  strengthening.  The  triumphs 
of  Dumouriez  in  Belgium  are  producing  the  keenest 
anxiety  in  the  ministry  and  among  the  diplomatists,  and 
a  corresponding  exultation  among  the  friends  of  France. 
Noel  hears  that  Pitt  has  frilly  decided  not  to  make  war, 
and  that  Galonne  denounces  him  as  a  democrat.  But 
Pitt  is  extremely  anxious  about  Holland,  and  says  that 
if  the  French  foment  troubles  there,  England  must 
interfere.  The  City  shares  this  opinion  and  is  ftdl  of 
alarm.  The  Opposition  is  divided  between  the  aristo- 
cracy, which  is  much  the  stronger  section,  and  the 
sympathisers  with  France.  Fox  is  utterly  undecided. 
His  opinions  lean  one  way ;  the  money  which  he  owes 
certain  great  people  draws  him  in  the  other,  and  he 
gives  himself  up  to  sporting  in  order  to  avoid  taking  a 
decision.  Sheridan  is  equally  trammelled  by  his  own 
debts.  The  storm  is  steadily  gathering.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  alone,  who  has  always  proclaimed  himself  a 
partisan  of  our  Revolution,  is  taking  his  measures. 
His  boundless  ambition,  his  great  talents,  and  his  great 
fortune  mark  him  out  as  destined  to  take  a  conspicuous 
part  in  directing  it,  and  he  knows  that  if  he  does  not  it 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  Home  Tooke  and  men  of  that 
stamp.  Noel  is  trying  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  ministry,  but  all  parties  agree  that  the  essential 
prelimiuary  of  success  is  the  recall  of  Chauvelin,    He  if 
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f  talent,  and  may  be  usefully  employed  else- 
at  in  England  he  is  quite  discredited.^ 

these  accounts  of  the  situation  derived  from 
ources  we  must  now  turn  to  those  which  were 
the  English  ministers  themselves.  They  had 
Batedly  sounded  by  foreign  Powers  as  to  their 
ad  speculations  relating  to  France,  but  they 
jrto  uniformly  refused  to  answer  except  in  the 
erms.  *  Our  neutral  conduct/  they  said,  *  gives 
kim  to  interfere  either  with  advice  or  opinion/ 
had  added  a  general  hope  that  France  might 
ler  old  restless  foreign  policy  and  attain  order 
lity  at  home.'  A  full  and  perfectly  confidential 
.wever,  of  Grenville  to  his  brother,  written  on 
)r  7,  remains,  and  it  puts  us  in  complete 
n  of  the  opinions,  intentions,  and  spirit  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  AflBiirs.  *  I  bless  God,'  he 
that  we  had  the  wit  to  keep  ourselves  out  of 
3US  enterprise  of  the  combined  armies,  and  that 
not  tempted  by  the  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils 
vision  of  France,  nor  by  the  prospect  of  crush- 
3mocratical  principles  all  over  the  world  at  one 
The  events  of  the  last  two  months,  he  says,  he 
explain  by  conjecture,  for  one  of  the  results  of 
neutrality  of  England  is  that  the  allied  Powers 
her  in  complete  ignorance  of  their  conduct  and 


)  Lebrun,  Oct.  20,  Nov. 
792.  NoePs  letters 
have  been  opened  in 

In  Jan.  1703,  Lord 
wrote  to  Auckland : 
ret*8  second,  remains 
or  at  least  was  here 
.    He  wrote  to  France 

November  that  insnr- 
ald  unmediately  break 
igland.    On  his  return 


from  Dumonriez*  armj,  he  found 
everything  much  changed.  He 
has  written  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  done  here ;  he  dreaded 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus;  he  had,  however,  al- 
ready placed  his  papers  in  safety.' 
— Auckland  Correspondence^  iL 
4S2. 
'Ibid.  ii.  448,  444. 
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their  intentions.*  He  proceeds,  however,  to  enumerate 
with  considerable  sagacity  the  probable  causes  of  the 
collapse  of  the  last  invasion  of  IVance ;  he  predicts  that 
next  spring  the  Coalition  will  find  themselves  obliged 
to  attempt  another  invasion  under  much  more  difficult 
circumstances,  and  he  describes  the  probable  action  of 
the  chief  Powers.  England,  he  emphatically  says,  will 
*  do  nothing,'  and  Portugal  and  Holland  will  follow  the 
English  policy.  *  All  my  ambition,'  he  continues,  '  is 
that  I  may  at  some  time  hereafter,  when  I  am  freed 
from  all  active  concern  in  such  a  scene  as  this,  have  the 
inexpressible  satisfaction  of  having  been  able  to  look 
back  upon  it  and  to  tell  myself  that  I  have  contributed 
to  keep  my  country  at  least  a  little  longer  from  sharing 
in  all  the  evils  of  every  sort  that  surround  us.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  this  can  only  be  done  by 
keeping  wholly  and  entirely  aloof,  and  by  watching  much 
at  home,  but  doing  very  little  indeed ;  endeavouring  to 
nurse  up  in  the  country  a  real  determination  to  stand 
by  the  Constitution  when  it  is  attacked,  as  it  most 
infallibly  will  be  if  these  things  go  on ;  and  above  all 
tr}dng  to  make  the  situation  of  the  lower  orders  among 
us  as  good  as  it  can  be  made.  In  this  view  I  have  seen 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  steps  taken  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  increasing  wages, 
which  I  hold  to  be  a  point  of  absolute  necessity,  and  of 


\ 


^  See,  too,  on  this  ignorance, 
Tomline*s  Life  of  PUU  iii.  ^50. 
It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
extravagant  misrepresentations 
of  English  policy  which  have 
been  disseminated  and  believed 
on  the  Continent,  that  M.  de 
Lamartine  has  ascribed  the 
feebleness  of  the  campaign  of 
Brunswick,  his  failure  to  omrii 
Dumouriez,  hit  retreat  before 
the  French  and  his  negotiation 


for  a  peace,  mainly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Pitt,  who,  it  appears 
knew  that  the  Duke  wished  hit 
daughter  to  marry  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  who,  by  flattering  his 
hopes,  was  able  to  induce  him  to 
submit  all  his  military  and  po- 
litical proceedings  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  in  London  I-- 
HuU  des  QirondinB,  Mm  xzxvi 
oh.  T. 
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idred  times  more  importance  than  all  that  the  most 

Government  could  do  in  twenty  years  towards 
ng  the  country  quiet.  I  trust  we  may  again  be 
ed  to  contribute  to  the  same  object  by  the  repeal 
:e8,  but  of  that  we  cannot  yet  be  sure.'  * 
his  last  sentence  is  very  remarkable  when  we  con- 
the  date  at  which  it  was  written.  It  shows  that 
ovemment  had  not  even  yet  decisively  abandoned 
olicy  of  retrenchment  which  inspired  the  budget  of 
It  is  now  certain  that  the  diminution  of  the 

and  military  forces,  which  was  effected  by  Pitt  in 
sginning  of  that  year,  was  a  mistake,  resting  upon 
tirely  false  estimate  of  the  situation  of  Europe.  It 
nly  be  said  in  defence  of  Pitt  that  his  prediction  of 
ourse  of  events  in  France,  if  not  more  sagacious, 
lot  more  erroneous  than  that  of  all  the  wisest 
men  on  the  Continent, 
here  were  two  ways  in  which  French  affairs  might 

England — by  internal  agitation  and  by  their 
1  on  continental  Powers.  The  proclamation  against 
ous  writings  in  the  summer  had  shown  that  the 
Tnment  were  not  without  anxiety  at  the  great 
plication  in  England  of  such  writings,  and  of 
iies  corresponding  with  or  affiliated  to  the  French 
»in8.  The  second  part  of  Paine's  *  Rights  of  Man ' 
leen  an  attack,  as  violent  and  as  uncompromising, 
is  possible  to  conceive,  upon  the  whole  framework 
anarchical  and  aristocratical  government,  and  there 

be  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of 
itious  libel.  A  prosecution  was  directed  against 
t  Paine  fled  to  France,  where  he  was  at  once  ad- 
d  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  elected  a  member 
5  Convention.  The  trial,  however,  proceeded,  and  a 
ct  of  guilty  was  brought  against  him  in  his  absence. 

*  Backingham's  Cimrts  and  CabineUt  li.  223-294. 
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For  a  time  the  circolation  of  libels  diminiwhed,  bal 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy  on  August 
10,  and  especially  after  the  retreat  of  the  armies  of  the 
allies,  the  republican  societies  in  England  started  into 
a  renewed  activity.  As  early  as  August  14,  Englishmen 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  French  Assembly  to  congra- 
tulate it  on  the  events  of  August  10 ;  and  in  December 
Lord  Grenville  stated  in  Parliament  that  no  less  than 
ten  different  addresses  from  English  subjects  had  been 
already  presented  to  the  National  Convention,  which  had 
met  in  Paris  in  September.^  One  of  these  was  voted 
on  November  7  by  5,000  members  of  the  *  corr^ponding 
societies '  of  London,  Manchester,  and  other  great  towns. 
It  spoke  with  indignation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  English 
Grovemment.  'It  is  the  duty,'  the  memorialists  said, 
'  of  true  Britons  to  support  and  assist  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  the  defenders  of  the  "  Bights  of  Man,"  the 
propagators  of  human  felicity,  and  to  swear  inviolable 
friendship  to  a  nation  which  proceeds  on  the  plan  which 
you  have  adopted.  .  •  •  Frenchmen,  you  are  already 
free,  and  Britons  are  preparing  to  become  so ; '  and  it 
expressed  a  hope  of  seeing  '  a  triple  alliance,  not  of 
crowns,  but  of  the  peoples  of  America,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.'  A  fortnight  later,  deputies  fix)m  certain 
British  societies  appeared  at  the  bfur  of  the  National 
Convention,  announcing  their  intention  of  establishing  a 
similar  Convention  in  England,  and  their  hope  *that  the 
troops  of  liberty  will  never  lay  down  their  arms  as  long 
as  tyrants  and  slaves  shall  continue  to  exist.'  *Our 
wishes,  citizen  legislators,'  they  continued,  *  render  us 
impatient  to  see  the  moment  of  this  grand  change.' 
*  Royalty  in  Europe,'  replied  the  President  of  the  French 
Convention,  'is  either  destroyed,  or  on  the  point  of 
perishing  in  the  ruins  of  feodality.    The  Declaration  of 

>  Tomline's  Life  ofPUt,  iii.  458. 
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Rights  placed  by  the  side  of  thrones,  is  a  devonring  fire 
which  will  consume  them.  Worthy  Republicans  .  .  . 
the  festival  you  have  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  the  prelude  to  the  festival  of  nations.'  ^ 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  movement  which 
was  continually  going  on.  A  bad  harvest  had  pro- 
duced much  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
In  November  there  were  105  bankruptcies  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  noticed  that  there  haid  scarcely  ever 
before  been  more  than  half  that  number  in  a  single 
month.*  Riots,  springing  from  want  of  bread  and  want 
of  work  and  low  wages,  were  very  frequent,  and  they 
usually  assumed  a  republican  character.  In  the  county 
of  Durham,  at  Shields,  Sunderland,  Carlisle,  and  Leeds, 
such  disturbances  were  especially  formidable.  Busy 
missionaries  were  traversing  the  country  preaching  the 
coming  millennium  when  French  principles  would  have 
triumphed;  when  property  would  be  divided;  when 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  established  Churches  would 
all  be  at  an  end.  The  words  *  Liberty  and  Equality ' 
might  be  seen  written  up  at  the  market  places.  Paine's 
'  Rights  of  Man,'  published  in  a  very  cheap  form,  had  an 
enormous  circulation.  Rich  democrats  or  democratic 
societies  were  distributing  it  by  hundreds  gratuitously 
among  the  workmen  of  the  manufacturing  towns.  It 
was  widely  circulated  in  Erse  among  the  Scotch  High- 
landers and  in  Welsh  among  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  solders  were  everywhere  tam- 


'  Marah'i  History  of  Politics, 
i  30S-212.  Chauvelin  described 
the  festival  of  the  *  Society  of 
the  Bevolntion  of  1688  *(at  which 
he  thonsht  it  prudent  not  to  be 
present)  as  one  of  the  grandest 
triumphs  of  liberty  ever  known 
in  England.  The  toasts  were  all 
for  France,  the  *  MarseUlaise  *  was 


STing,  an  address  to  the  Conven- 
tion was  voted  unanimously,  and 
more  than  1,000  persons  were 
nnable  to  get  admission  into  the 
crowded  room.  (To  Lebrun,  Nov. 
12,  1792.) 

'  Msucpherson^B  Annals  of  Cony 
mercCt  iv.  254. 
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pered  with.^  The  oountry  was  full  of  foreigners,  aad 
many  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  were 
engaged  in  the  propagandism.  In  Paris  the  unifohn 
language  was  that  all  royalty  was  tyranny,  that  the 
mission  of  France  was  to  sweep  it  from  the  world,  that 
French  principles  were  to  prepare  the  way  for  French 
arms  by  raising  nations  against  their  rulers. 

The  amount  of  attention  which  a  Government  may 
wisely  pay  to  treasonable  writing,  speaking,  or  even 
action,  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  settled  by  any  general 
rule.  It  varies  infinitely  with  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  nation  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  cer- 
tainly the  closing  months  of  1 792  were  not  a  period  in 
which  these  things  could  be  looked  upon  with  indif- 
ference. The  manifestly  expansive,  subversive,  and 
epidemical  character  of  the  French  Bevolution,  the  dan- 
gerous national  ambitions  that  were  wedded  to  it,  and 
the  great  part  which  the  propagandism  of  opinions  and 
the  establishment  of  affiliated  societies  had  actually  borne 
in  attracting  or  facilitating  invasion,  could  not  reason- 
ably be  doubted.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
shrank  much  from  measures  of  repression.  On  No- 
vember 14,  Grenville  wrote  an  interesting  letter  to 
his  brother,  who  had  accused  him  of  negbgence.  He 
assured  Buckingham  that  the  ministers  were  not  indif- 
ferent, or  inobservant  of  what  was  passing,  but  they 
believed  that  the  accounts  of  disturbances  were  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  at  all  events  the  intervention  of 
the  Government  should  be  only  very  sparingly  and 
cautiously  employed.  *  If  you  look  back,'  he  continued, 
'  to  the  last  time  in  our  history  that  these  sort  of  things 
bore  the  same  serious  aspect  tiiat  they  now  do— I  mean 
the  beginning  of  the  Hanover  reigns — you  will  find  that 
the  Protestant  succession  was  established,  not  by  the 

I  Wilberforoe's  Life,  iL  1-5.    AuMand  ContapondrnttSt  ii  4G9. 
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interference  of  a  Secretary  of  State  or  Attorney-General 
in  every  individual  instance,  but  by  the  exertions  of 
every  magistrate  and  oflBcer,  civil  and  military,  through- 
out the  country.  .  •  •  It  is  not  unnatural,  nor  is  it  an 
unfavourable  symptom,  that  people  who  are  thoroughly 
frightened,  as  the  body  of  landed  gentlemen  in  this 
country  are,  should  exaggerate  these  stories.  ...  It  is, 
however,  not  the  less  true  that  the  danger  exists.  .  .  . 
The  conquest  of  Flanders  has,  I  believe,  brought  the 
business  to  a  much  nearer  issue  than  any  reasonable 
man  could  believe  a  month  ago.  The  hands  of  the 
Government  must  be  strengthened  if  the  country  is  to 
be  saved ;  but,  above  all,  the  work  must  not  be  left  to 
the  hands  of  Government,  but  every  man  must  put  his 
shoulder  to  it  according  to  his  rank  and  situation  in  life, 
or  it  will  not  be  done.'  * 

It  was  impossible  for  English  ministers  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  importance  given  in  the  French  Con- 
vention to  deputations  from  the  most  obscure  English 
societies ;  with  the  manner  in  which  the  most  obscure 
democratic  addresses  were  officially  published  in  France 
as  the  voice  of  the  English  people ;  with  the  honour  of 
French  citizenship  ostentatiously  conferred  upon  Priest- 
ley and  Paine,  and  with  the  constant  intercourse  between 
the  French  representatives  in  England  and  the  opponents 
of  the  Government.  J^ut  a  much  more  serious  provo- 
cation was  soon  given  by  the  decree  of  November  19, 
in  which  the  French  Convention,  without  drawing  any 
distinction  between  hostile  and  neutral  Governments, 
formally  announced  that  the  French  nation  would  grant 
fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  nations  that  desired  to 
regain  their  liberty,  and  directed  the  Executive  Power 
to  order  the  French  generals  to  put  this  decree  into 
executionJ    In    order  that  it  should  be  universally 

'  Bnekingham*!  Courts  and  CabinetSt  il.  226-228. 
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known,  the  Convention  commanded  that  it  ahoald  be 

translated  into  all  langoages. 

This  decree  in  its  obvious  signification  was  an  invi- 
tation to  all  nations  to  revolt  against  their  rulers.  In 
the  new  Parisian  dialect,  not  only  the  most  mitigated 
monarchy,  but  even  aristocratic  republics  like  Holland 
and  Switzerland  were  tyrannies,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment now  pledged  itself  to  assist  revolted  subjects  by 
force  of  arms,  even  though  their  Governments  had  not 
given  the  smallest  provocation  to  France.  The  decree 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  language  of  the  most 
conspicuous  French  politicians,  and  with  the  hopes  or 
promises  held  out  by  French  emissaries  in  many  lands ; 
but  it  was  an  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries  at  least  as  gross  as  that  which  was  com- 
mitted by  Lewis  XIV.  when  he  recognised  the  son  of 
James  II.  as  King  of  England.  It  was  a  provocation 
much  more  serious  than  the  greater  number  of  those 
which  had  produced  wars  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  decree  of  No- 
vember 19  if  taken  alone  would  never  have  induced  Pitt 
to  engage  in  hostilities  with  France.  The  attitude  of 
the  French  Convention  reluctantly  convinced  him  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  special  measures  for  the  protection 
of  order  at  home,  but  nothing  short  of  grave  and  mani- 
fest external  danger  could  provoke  hun  to  draw  the 
sword. 

In  my  own  judgment,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  bis  foreign  policy  is  the  apathy  or  at  least 
the  quiescence  with  which  he  witnessed  the  French 
conquest  of  the  Belgic  Provinces.  Ever  since  the 
English  Revolution,  it  had  been  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  English  foreign  policy  to  secure  this  tract  of  country 
from  the  dominion  and  the  ascendency  of  France.  Its 
invasion  by  Lewis  XIV.  first  made  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession  inevitable.     Its  security  bad  been 
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the  main  object  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  we  have 
already  seen  the  importance  attached  to  this  point  in 
the  negotiations  of  1789.  If  Pitt's  father  had  been  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  the  Belgic 
Provinces  would  have  been  immediately  followed  by 
English  intervention.  It  is  indeed  true  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  recent  policy  of  the  Emperors  had  been 
that  England  no  longer  guaranteed  the  Austrian  do- 
minion in  Flanders.  Joseph  II.  by  expelling  the  Dutch 
garrisons  had  torn  the  Barrier  Treaty  into  shreds,  and 
the  Convention  signed  at  the  Hague  in  December  1790, 
by  which  Prussia  and  the  maritime  Powers  guaran- 
t^d  these  provinces  to  Austria,  had  not  been  ratified, 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Leopold  to  grant  the 
full  and  promised  measure  of  their  ancient  liberties.* 
But  although  there  was  no  treaty  obligation,  it  was 
a  matter  of  manifest  political  importance  to  Eng- 
land that  Brussels,  Ostend,  and,  above  all,  Antwerp, 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  All  these 
had  now  been  conquered,  and  although  the  French 
Grovemment  and  their  representatives  in  England  had 
publicly  disclaimed  ideas  of  aggrandisement,  although 
they  represented  the  invasion  of  the  Belgic  Provinces 
as  a  mere  matter  of  military  necessity,  and  contented 
themselves  as  yet  with  decreeing  that  they  should  be 
for  ever  sundered  from  the  Imperial  rule,  it  needed  but 
little  foresight  to  perceive  that,  in  the  event  of  the  final 
victory  of  France,  they  would  remain  French  territory. 
Savoy  was  already  formally  incorporated  into  the  French 
Republic.  In  Belgium,  only  a  very  few  weeks  had 
pa»Bed  before  the  French,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 


'  See  Coxe^B  House  of  Austria^      Austrian  Netherlands,  but  nel* 
S.  695-697.  Pmssia,  as  we  haye      ther  England  nor  Holland  had 
afterwards  guaranteed  the      done  so. 
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people,  began  a  general  confiscation  of 

property,  forced  their  aaaignats  into  circulation,  and 

treated  the  country  exactly  as  a  French  province. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  chance  in  the  judgments 
which  history  ultimately  forms  of  statesmen.  If  events 
had  taken  a  somewhat  different  course,  it  is  probable 
that  Pitt's  foreign  policy  would  now  have  been  chiefly 
censured  for  having,  without  an  effort  to  prevent  it, 
suffered  the  whole  of  Belgium  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
France.  But  whether  the  acquiescence  of  the  English 
Government  was  right  or  wrong,  it  at  least  furnished 
one  more  emphatic  proof  of  the  ardent  desire  of  Pitt  to 
avoid  a  war.  The  Une  which  he  adopted  was  perfectly 
clear.  The  invasion  and  conquest  of  Belgium  he  de- 
termined not  to  make  a  casus  belU,  The  contingency 
of  France  retaining  it  in  spite  of  her  disclaimers  was 
not  yet  brought  into  question.  But  England  was  con- 
nected with  Holland  by  the  closest  and  strictest  alliance, 
and  she  had  most  formally  guaranteed  the  existing 
Dutch  Constitution.  If  therefore  HoUand  and  her  Con- 
stitution were  in  real  danger,  England  was  bound,  both 
in  honour  and  policy,  to  draw  the  sword. 

The  justification  or  condemnation  of  English  inter- 
vention in  the  great  French  war  turns  mainly  upon  this 
question.  We  have  already  seen  that  there  had  long 
existed  in  Holland  a  democratic  and  revolutionary  party 
which  was  violently  opposed  to  the  House  of  Orange, 
which  had  been  defeated  by  the  eflbrts  of  Prussia  and 
England,  and  which,  before  the  French  Revolution,  had 
been  in  close  alliance  with  France.  We  have  seen  also 
how  bitterly  the  defeat  of  that  party  had  been  resented 
in  Paris ;  how  warmly  its  refugees  were  welcomed  by 
the  French  Revolutionists,  and  how  early  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  Dutch  Constitution  was  spoken  of  as  a 
possible  result  of  the  Revolution.  In  Januaiy  1792,  a 
deputation  of '  Dutch  Patriots'  had  presented  a  petition 
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the  National  Assembly,  describing  their  plans  for 
tablishing  liberty  in  Holland,  and  restricting  the  au- 
ority  of  the  Stadholder,  and  requesting  the  favour  of 
ranee,  and  the  President  had  replied  that  the  French 
^ple  would  always  be  their  allies  as  long  as  they  were 
e  friends  of  liberty.*  In  the  following  June,  Lord 
ower  mentioned  to  the  English  Government  that  the 
pench  intended  to  raise  for  their  service  a  body  of 
itween  three  and  four  thousand  Dutch  patriots,  and 
.  the  same  month  Grenville  informed  Gower  that  Lord 
uckland  had  been  writing  from  Holland  '  that  a  pro- 
ct  was  supposed  to  be  in  agitation  for  an  attack  upon 
»me  of  the  Dutch  ports  from  Dunkirk,  by  the  legion  of 
utch  patriots  now  raising.'  Gower  at  first  regarded 
is  report  as  wholly  untrue,  but  he  soon  after  wrote : 
[  must  retract  my  opinion  that  apprehensions  enter- 
ined  in  Holland  with  regard  to  the  Dutch  legion  are 
jrfectly  ill-founded.  It  was  originally  to  have  con- 
3ted  of  4,250  men,  but  it  is  now  to  be  augmented  to 
000.'» 

The  apprehensions  of  danger,  however,  in  this  quarter 
A  not  become  acute  until  after  the  totally  unexpected 
sue  of  the  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
le  triumphant  invasion  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
.  great  revolutionary  army  flushed  with  victory  was 
3W  on  the  borders  of  Holland,  and  a  rising  of  the 
Patriotic '  party  in  that  country  might  at  any  moment 
3  expected. 

Lord  Auckland  was  then  English  minister  at  the 
ague.  On  November  6 — ^the  day  on  which  the  battle 
*  Jemmapes  was  fought — Grenville  wrote  him  a  con- 
lential  letter  describing  the  extremely  critical  condition 


1  AnrnuU  Beffister,  1799,  pp.      29 ;  GhrenyiUe  to  Gower,  June  1^ 
%  868.  1792. 

*  Oower  to  OrenTille,  June  22, 
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of  Earope,  and  defining  the  course  which  the  Englidi 
Government  intended  to  pursue.    It  was  written  in  much 
the  same  strain  as  the  almost  contemporaneous  letter  to 
Lord  Buckingham  from  which  I  have  already  quoted. 
'  I  am  every  day/  he  said,  '  more  and  more  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  that,  both  in  order  to  preserve  our  own 
domestic  quiet  and  to  secure  some  other  parts,  at  least, 
of  Europe  free  from  the  miseries  of  anarchy,  this  country 
and  Holland  ought  to  remain  quiet  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  even  with  some  degree  of  forbearance 
and  tolerance  beyond  what  would  in  other  circumstances 
have  been  judged  right.'    It  appears  probable  that  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians  will  make  another  campaign 
against  Prance,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Grenville  *  the  re- 
establishment  of  order  in  Prance  can  be  efiected  only  by 
a  long  course  of  intestine  struggles,'  and  foreign  inter- 
vention will  only  serve  the  cause  of  anarchy.     English 
ministers  consider  that  the  best  chance  of  preserving 
England  from  the  dangers  of  the  Revolution  is  to  ab- 
stain resolutely  firom  all  interference  with  the  struggle 
on  the   Continent,   and  they   strongly    recommend  a 
similar  course  to  the  Dutch.    '  Their  local  situation  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Germany,  Li6ge,  and  Flanders, 
may  certainly  render  the  danger  more  imminent,  but  it 
does  not,  I  think,  alter  the  reasoning  as  to  the  means  of 
meeting  it ;  and  those  means  will,  I  think,  be  always 
best  found  in  the  preservation  of  the  external  peace  of 
the  Eepublic,  and  in  that  attention  to  its  internal  situa- 
tion which  external  peace,  alone,  will  allow  its  Grovem- 
ment  to  give  to  that  object.'    The  States-General  desired 
to  know  what  course  the  English  Government  would 
pursue  if  the  Republican  Government  in  France  notified 
its  establishment,  and  demanded  to  be  acknowledged. 
Grenville  answered  that  no  step  of  this  kind  was  likely 
to  be  taken  till  the  new  French  Constitution  was  settled 
by  the  Assembly,  and  before  that  time  the  whole  aspect 
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of  aflbirs  may  have  changed.  If,  however,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  such  a  demand  were  at  once  made,  it 
would  probably  be  declined,  but  declined  in  such  terms 
that  England  would  be  free  to  acknowledge  the  Re- 
publican Grovemment  in  France  at  a  later  period,  if 
such  a  Gh>vemment  should  be  fully  established.' 

A  week  later  the  danger  had  become  far  more 
imminent  by  the  flight  of  the  Austrian  Government 
from  Brussels,  and  it  now  appeared  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  army  of  Dumouriez  would 
speedily  press  on  to  Holland.  Dutch  *  patriots'  were 
^^over  to  him  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  re- 
ported  that  he  had  boasted  that  he  would  dine  at  the 
Hague  on  New  Year's  Day.*  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  EngUsh  ministers  considered  that  in  the 
interests  of  peace  the  time  had  come  for  England  to 
depart  from  her  system  of  absolute  reserve,  and  they 
took  two  important  steps,  which  we  must  now  examine. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  send  to  Lord  Auckland  a 
formal  declaration  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
States-General  and  to  be  made  public,  assuring  Holland 
of  the  inviolable  friendship  of  England  and  of  her  full 
determination  to  execute  at  all  times,  and  with  the 
utmost  good  faith,  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  she  had  entered  into  in  1788.  The  King  is 
persuaded,  the  memorial  said,  that  the  strict  neutrality, 
which  the  United  Republic  as  well  as  England  had 
kept,  will  be  sufficient  to  save  her  from  all  danger  of  a 
violation  of  her  territory  or  an  interference  on  the  part 
of  either  belligerent  with  her  internal  affairs.  But  as 
the  theatre  of  war  was  now  brought  almost  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Bepublic,  and  as  much  uneasiness  had 


^  Auckland  Correspondence,  IL  Lord  Auckland's  letters  (Record 
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naturally  arisen,  his  Majesty  thoaght  it  ri^t  to  give 
the  States-General  this  renewed  assurance.  He  recom* 
mended  them  to  repress  firmly  all  attempts  to  disturb 
internal  tranquilUty,  and  he  expressed  his  fuU  belief 
that  a  close  imion  between  the  two  countries  would 
contribute  most  effectually  to  the  welfare  of  both  and  to 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe.^ 

We  have  letters  both  &om  Pitt  and  Grenville  ex- 
plaining the  motives  of  this  step.'  Lord  Auckland  had 
represented,  no  doubt  with  great  truth,  the  danger  of 
Holland  as  extreme,  and  in  the  event  either  of  an 
invasion  or  an  insurrection  England  was  bound  to 
interfere.  *  However  unfortunate  it  would  be,*  wrote 
Pitt, '  to  find  this  country  in  any  shape  committed,  it 
seems  absolutely  impossible  to  hesitate  as  to  supporting 
our  ally  in  case  of  necessity,  and  the  explicit  declara- 
tion of  our  sentiments  is  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent 
the  case  occurring.'  Such  a  declaration  appeared  to 
the  English  Government  the  best  measure  for  prevent- 
ing either  a  rising  in  Holland  or  an  infringement  of 
the  Dutch  territory,  and  although  it  did  not  ultimately 
save  Holland  from  invasion  it  is  certain  that  it  greatly 
strengthened  the  Dutch  Government^  and  discouraged 
attempts  at  local  insurrection. 

It  was  plain,  however,  that  unless  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands  was  speedily  arrested,  the  chances  of  pre- 
serving the  Dutch  territory  inviolate  were  infinitesimally 
small.  On  the  same  day,  therefore,  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish Government  despatched  their  memorial  to  Holland, 
they  sent  instructions  to  the  English  ambassadors  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  directing  them  to  break  the  silence 
on  French  affairs  they  had  hitherto  observed  in  their 

>  Annual  Begister,  1792,  pp.  dence^  L  114-116,  and  the  letter 
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oommunications  with  those  Conrts.  'These  instmo 
tions/  wrote  Pitt,  *  are  necessarily  in  very  genera 
terms,  as,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  events 
every  day  may  produce,  it  seems  impossible  to  decide 
definitely  at  present  on  the  line  which  we  ought  to 
pursue,  except  as  far  as  relates  to  Holland.  Perhaps 
some  opening  may  arise  which  may  enable  us  to  contri- 
bute to  the  termination  of  the  war  between  different 
Powers  in  Europe,  leaving  France  (which  I  believe  is 
the  best  way)  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it 
can.  The  whole  situation,  however,  becomes  so  delicate 
and  critical  that  I  have  thought  it  right  to  request  the 
presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  can 
without  too  much  inconvenience  give  their  attendance.'  * 
The  letters  of  instruction  to  Eden  and  K^ith  are 
substantially  the  same,  but  a  little  more  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  former  than  from  the  latter,  as  England  was  on 
much  more  intimate  terms  with  Prussia  than  with  Aus- 
tria. The  King,  it  was  said,  knows  very  little  of  the  plans 
of  the  Courts  of  Prussia  and  Austria  in  Prance,  or  of  their 
views  of  the  termination  of  the  war.  *His  Majesty, 
having  so  repeatedly  declined  to  make  himself  a  party 
to  that  enterprise,  forbore  to  urge  for  any  more  distinct 
explanation,'  but  *the  unforeseen  events  which  have 
arisen,  and  most  particularly  the  success  of  the  French 
arms  in  Flanders,  have  now  brought  forward  considera- 
tions in  which  the  common  interests  and  engagements 
of  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia  are  deeply  con- 
cerned.' There  are  grave  reasons  to  fear  '  for  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  the  United  Provinces/  and 
the   King  now  asks  for  confidential  communications 

1  Bo8e*8  Diaries,  i.  115.    This  anoe  of  all  the  membem  of  tht 
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from  the  Court  of  Berlin.  His  object  is,  if  possible,  to 
assist  in  '  putting  an  end  to  a  business  so  unfortunate 
for  all  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  and  which 
threatens  in  its  consequences  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.'  Eden,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  *not  to  commit  this  Court  to  any 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  propriety  and  practicability 
of  any  particular  mode  *  of  effecting  this  object.  He 
may  say  that,  as  the  King  knows  nothing  about  the 
plans  of  the  two  Courts,  he  could  give  no  instructions, 
and  if  he  finds  that  the  Prussian  King  is  reluctant 
to  make  communications,  he  is  at  once  to  drop  the 
subject.* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  very  cautious  pro- 
ceedings the  English  Government  in  any  way  departed 
from  its  neutrality,  nor  can  they,  I  think,  be  regarded 
as  at  all  in  excess  of  what  the  danger  of  the  situation 
warranted.  Scarcely  a  day  now  passed  which  did  not 
bring  disquieting  intelligence.  From  Zealand  and  from 
Ostend,  it  was  reported  that  the  French  meant  to  send 
a  squadron  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
rumour  obtained  some  confirmation  when  two  French 
gunboats  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  It  was  at 
first  said  that  they  came  to  buy  horses,  but  the  com- 
mander soon  asked  the  Dutch  Government  on  the  part 
of  Dumouriez  for  permission  to  sail  up  the  Scheldt  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  reducing  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Antwerp,  though  he  must  have  well  known 
that  the  Dutch  could  not  grant  such  permission  without 
a  plain  violation  of  their  neutrality.  There  were  re- 
ports from  Breda  of  an  intended  insurrectionary  move- 
ment. There  were  fears  of  complications  fit>m  the 
crowds  of  emigrants  who  were  now  pouring  into  Hoi- 


■  GrenviUe  to  Eden,  Hot.  la.    8m,  too,  GrenviUa  to  Koith,  Mot 
13, 1792. 
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land  from  Li6ge  and  Brabant.  There  was  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  at  once  to  send 
English  ships  of  war  to  Flushing.  Staremberg,  the 
Austrian  minister,  succeeded  in  bribing  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  French  embassy,  and,  by  his  means, 
obtaining  a  copy  of  a  confidential  letter  from  Dumouriez 
to  De  Maulde,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague.  In 
this  letter,  Dumouriez  promised  that  he  would  try  to 
prevent  the  recall  of  De  Maulde,  and  he  added :  *  I 
count  upon  carrying  liberty  to  the  Batavians,  as  I  have 
already  done  to  the  Belgians,  and  the  Revolution  will 
be  accomplished  in  Holland  in  such  a  manner  that 
things  will  be  brought  back  to  the  point  in  which  they 
were  in  1788.' 

Auckland  believed  this  letter  to  be  certainly  genuine, 
but  he  did  not  despair  of  peace,  nor  did  he  think  that 
the  time  had  yet  come  when  it  was  necessary  to  send 
English  ships  to  Flushing.     It  was  important,  he  said, 
to   avoid  giving  signs  of   apprehension  or  distrust, 
though  he  would  be  glad  to  know  that  there  was  some 
English  naval  force  in  the  Downs  which  could  be  forth- 
coming at  short  notice.     The  season  of  the  year  was 
very  unfavourable  for  invasion.     *  Those  who  ought  to 
know  best  the  interior  of  this  country,'  he  wrote,  •  con- 
tinue to  assure  me  that  they  see  no  immediate  ground 
of  alarm,  and  the  exterior  will,  for  the  present,  be  (I 
hope)  defended  by  nature  and  by  the  seasons.   It  would 
have  a  great  effect,  and  might  possibly  save  mankind 
from  a  deluge  of  general  confusion  and  misery,  if  the 
loyalty  and  good  sense  of  England  could  be  roused  into 
a  manifestation  of  abhorrence  of  the  wickedness  and 
folly  of  the  levelling  doctrines.'    Possibly  the  English 
Gh>vernment  might  even  now  be  able  to  arrange  the 
preliminaries  of  a  general  pacification  of  Europe.^ 

1  Auddand  to  Grenyilla,  Hot.  28, 25, 1792. 
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Grenville  also  took  at  first  a  somewhat  hopeful 
view.  While  sending  Auckland  alarming  reports  which 
he  had  received  from  Ostend,  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  they  were  exaggerated,  though  they  must  not  be 
neglected.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  English  de- 
claration of  friendship  to  Holland  had  a  good  effect, 
and  hoped  that  Auckland  would  do  all  in  his  power  to 
sustain  confidence.  *  I  am  strongly  inclined/  he  wrote, 
•  to  believe  that  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  Prance  to  respect  the  rights  of  this 
country  and  of  the  Republic,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  that  the  strictest  attention  should  be  given  to 
any  circumstance  which  may  seem  to  indicate  a  change 
in  this  respect.'  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  prospect  was  full  of  the  gravest  dimger 
and  uncertainty,  and  the  demands  of  the  commander  of 
the  French  ships  of  war  seemed  to  indicate  a  plain 
desire  to  force  on  a  quarrel.  Such  preparations  as 
could  be  made  without  attracting  much  notice,  had 
already  been  made  in  England.  All  hemp  in  England 
had  been  bought  by  the  Government  lest  it  should 
be  exported  to  France,  and  Grenville  recommended  a 
similar  measure  to  the  Dutch.  The  French  appeared 
to  have  as  yet  imported  little  hemp,  and  might  there- 
fore have  difficulty  in  equipping  their  navy.  The  Go- 
vernment did  not  at  present  think  it  wise  to  send  an 
English  fleet  either  to  Flushing  or  to  the  Downs.* 

The  fury  of  the  thunderstorm  is  less  trying  to  the 
nerves  of  men  than  the  sultry,  oppressive,  and  ominous 
calm  that  precedes  it ;  and  it  was  through  such  a  calm 
that  England  was  now  passing.  To  the  last  letter  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  Grenville  appended  a  postscript 
announcing  proceedings  in  Paris  which  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  war  was  inevitable.    On  November  16| 


1  Grenville  to  Auckland,  Not.  88, 25,  26, 1792. 
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d  Execntiye  Council  at  Paris  adopted  two  memorable 
solutions  abolishing  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
9  treaty  rights  of  the  Dutch  to  the  exclusive  naviga- 
)n  of  the  Scheldt  and  of  the  Meuse,  and  ordering  the 
mmanders  of  the  French  armies  to  continue  to  pursue 
3  Austrians,  even  upon  the  territory  of  Holland,  if 
*y  retired  there.  Three  days  later  the  Convention 
ssed  its  decree,  promising  French  assistance  to  all 
tions  that  revolted  against  their  rulers. 

The  last  of  these  measures  has  already  been  con- 
lered.  Its  significance,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
umphant  French  army  in  Austrian  Flanders,  and  a 
Teated  but  still  powerful  party  in  Holland  which 
a  notoriously  hostile  to  the  House  of  Orange  and 
boriously  in  sympathy  with  France,  was  too  manifest 
be  mistaken.  The  decree  of  November  19  was  ob- 
»usly  intended  to  rekindle  the  civil  war  which  had  so 
ely  been  extinguished,  and  it  made  it  almost  certain 
it  even  the  most  partial  insurrection  would  be  im- 
diately  made  the  pretext  for  a  French  invasion.  The 
ection  given  to  the  French  commander  to  pursue  the 
istrians  if  they  retired  into  Dutch  territory  was  a 
^nt  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  while  the  open- 
^  of  the  Scheldt  was  a  plain  violation  of  the  treaty 
;hts  of  the  Dutch.  Their  sovereignty  over  that  river 
bed  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  which  the  in- 
[>endence  of  Holland  was  first  recognised.  It  had 
*n  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1785,  in  which  France 
[■self  acted  as  guarantee ;  ^  and  it  was  one  of  those 
:hts  which  England,  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  in  1788, 
&  most  formally  bound  to  defend.  It  would  be  im- 
ssible  to  conceive  a  more  flagrant  or  more  dangerous 
>lation  of  treaties  than  this  action  of  the  IVench. 

implied  that  they  were  absolute  tovereigns  of  the 

>  Pari.  mat.  zxz.  47 ;  Marsh's  Hiit.  cf  PcHUks,  1 104-  08.     . 
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Austrian  Netherlands,  for  these  provinces  alone  were 
interested  in  the  question.  It  established  a  precedent 
which,  if  it  were  admitted,  would  invalidate  the  whole 
public  law  of  Europe,  for  it  assumed  that  the  moat 
formal  treaties  were  destitute  of  all  binding  force  if 
they  appeared  in  the  light  of  the  new  French  philosophy 
to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  or  '  remnants  of 
feudal  servitude ; '  and  the  decree  of  the  French  Execu- 
tive was  confirmed  by  the  Convention,  immediately 
after  the  memorial  to  the  Dutch  States-General,  by 
which  England  had  pledged  herself  in  the  most  formal 
manner  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  she  had  assumed  by 
the  treaty  of  1788.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  say  that  the 
measure  was  of  no  practical  importance.  Its  immediate 
object  was  to  enable  the  French  to  send  ships  of  war  to 
attack  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  If  the  Dutch  acceded 
to  the  demand  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  Imperial 
minister,  they  would  at  once  be  forced  out  of  their 
neutrality.  But  beyond  this,  if  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  was  open  to  armed  vessels,  it  would  enable  the 
French,  as  the  Dutch  truly  said,  to  carry  their  troops 
into  the  heart  of  Holland.  A  great  French  army  was 
already  on  its  border.  Befugees  from  Holland  had  been 
enrolled  by  thousands ;  there  were  sufficient  small  boats 
collected  at  Ostend  to  transport  an  army;  and  there 
was  an  active  French  party  in  Holland  itseUT.  Could  it 
be  questioned  that  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  formed  a 
leading  part  of  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Holland? 
Could  it  be  doubted  that  if  the  mouth  of  the  river  passed, 
into  French  hands  it  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  give 
great  facilities  for  an  attack  upon  England  ? 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  without  concluding  that  the  decree 
was  an  act  of  gpross  and  deliberate  provocation,  that  it 
was  part  of  a  system  of  policy  which  plainly  aimed  at 
the  conquest  of  Holland,  and  that  England  could  not 
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ioqniesce  in  it  with  any  regard  either  for  her  honour  or 
her  interests.  The  last  assertion  has  indeed  been  denied 
on  the  ground  that  Joseph  11.  had  attempted  to  carry  a 
similar  measure  in  1785  and  that  England  had  remained 
passive.  But  this  argument  is  obviously  futile.  Eng- 
land was  at  that  time  not  in  alliance  with  Holland ;  she 
bad  but  just  made  peace  with  her  after  a  long  war,  and 
the  act  of  Joseph  was  not  one  which  ir  any  way  affected 
English  interests,  for  Austria  never  had  any  maritime 
force,  and  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  become  a 
langer  to  England. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  French  only  conspired  to 
ieepen  the  impression  which  the  decrees  of  November 
16  and  19  had  produced.  A  letter  written  by  Clavidre, 
i  member  of  the  French  Executive  Council,  was  inter- 
cepted, in  which  he  wrote  that  if  Holland  wished  to  live 
it  peace  with  France  she  must  take  care  to  receive  no 
E'russians  or  Austrians  into  any  part  of  her  territory. 
For  the  Republic  would  leave  *  neither  truce  nor  repose 
in  any  quarter  to  her  enemies  either  secret  or  open.'  ^ 
When  Dumouriez  conquered  Li6ge,  the  French  general 
Bustache  ^  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Maastricht,  one  of 
the  strongest  frontier  towns  of  the  United  Provinces, 
md  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  who  com« 
Doanded,  demanding  that  15,000  French  soldiers  might 
pass  through  the  town.  The  Prince  replied  that  to  give 
juch  permission  would  be  contrary  to  the  Dutch  neu- 
trality. Eustache  rejoined  in  a  menacing  letter,  stating 
iiat  he  had  two  objects,  to  express  the  fraternal  disposi- 
tion of  the  French  Republic  towards  the  Republic  of 
Solland,  and  to  recommend  the  Governor  at  once  to 
)xpel  from  Maestricht  all  the  enemies  of  France.     He 


>  Aaokland  to  Qrenville,  Nor*      Tioe,  he  was  by  birth  an  Ameil* 
r,  1792.  ean,andwrote  in  English.    Ibi& 

*  ThoQsh  in  the  French  ser-      Dec.  18, 1792. 
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would  be  sorry,  he  said,  to  act  with  violenoe,  bat  fail 
orders  were  strict  and  formal,  'to  punish  as  the  enemies 
of  the  French  Republic  all  the  protectors  of  the  Austrians 
and  of  the  emigrants.'  The  Dutch  persisted  in  refusing 
to  allow  the  French  to  enter  Maastricht,  and  Eustache 
soon  dropped  his  demand,  but  the  whole  episode  was  a 
characteristic  and  alarming  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Bepublic  was  disposed  to  treat  neutral 
Powers.'  It  is  now  known  that  at  this  time  an  im- 
mediate invasion  of  Holland  was  Ailly  intended  by 
Dumouriez,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  Ezecutive 
Council  shrank  from  a  step  which  would  at  once  pro- 
duce a  war  with  England,* 

Still  more  serious  was  the  conduct  of  the  commanders 
of  the  French  war-ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt. 
The  Dutch  took  the  only  course  which  was  possiblu 
consistently  with  their  neutrality,  and  refused  the  pep- 
mission  that  was  asked  ;  but  the  French  vessels  ssoled 
up  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp  in  defiance  of  their  pro- 
hibition.* 

There  were  at  the  same  time  evident  efforts  made  to 
stimulate  the  French  party  in  Holland.  A  report  was 
industriously  propagated  *  that  the  disposition  of  the 
people  of  England  is  become  such  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  give  in  any  event 
any  species  of  succour'  to  Holland,*  and  Lord  Auckland 
stated  that  it  was  known  with  certainty  that  large  sums 
had  been  expended  by  the  French  Executive  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  simultaneous  insurrections  in 
the  great  towns  of  England  and  in  Holland.^  Auckland 
expressed  his  perfect  confidence  that  in  England  this 

>  Auckland  to  Grenville,  Deo.  '  AxioklandtoQrenTill&]>eo.4 

«,  4,  1792.  1792. 

'  Mimovres  de  DumourieM,  ill.  *  Ibid. 
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would  be  foiled,  but,  he  added,  '  in  this  Republic 
case  is  different.  .  .  .  The  animosities  which  were 
ssarily  created  by  the  transactions  of  1787  have  not 
subsided,  and  are  now  combined  with  the  wild 
Dcratic  notions  of  the  day,  and  are  encouraged  by 
example  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  near 
hbourhood  and  multiplied  successes  of  the  French 
es.  I  nevertheless  hope  that  interior  tranquillity 
(for  the  present  at  least)  be  maintained.'  The 
ce  of  Orange  one  day  hastily  summoned  Auckland, 
assured  him  that  he  had  received  intelligence  that 
louriez  had  actually  sent  orders  from  Antwerp  for  a 
ent  upon  Holland,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  for  an 
prection.  De  Maulde,  he  was  informed,  had  pointed 
3n  the  map  the  places  at  which  the  French  meant  to 
itrate  into  Holland,  adding  that  it  was  all  Dumouriez's 
g,  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  thought  it  very  impru- 
,  and  that  in  fifteen  days  all  communication  with 
land  would  be  stopped.* 

De  Maulde  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  recalled 
is  Government  and  replaced  by  a  man  named  Tain- 
,  a  violent  Jacobin, '  of  brutal  manners  and  evident 
jcretion/  The  first  act  of  his  mission  was  '  to  make 
jelf  the  colporteur  *  of  an  incendiary  work  of  Con- 
et  entitled  '  Adresse  auz  Bataves,'  which  he  brought 
him.* 


ackland  to  GrenviUe,  Deo.  6, 
)2, 

bid.  Dec.  7,  1792.  Lord 
lont  afterwards  quoted  in 
ouse  of  Lords  the  foUowing 
ge  from  this  production  of 
orcet,  which  gLves  an  idea 
character :  *  So  long  as  the 
is  stained  by  the  existence 
king,  and  by  the  absurdity 
reditary  government,  so  long 
lis  shameful  production  of 


ignorance  and  folly  remains  nn- 
proscribed  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  mankind,  union  between 
free  states  is  their  primary  want, 
their  dearest  interest.  George 
III.  sees,  with  anxious  surprise, 
that  throne  totter  under  him 
which  is  founded  on  sophistry, 
and  which  Bepublican  truthg 
have  sapped  to  its  very  founda- 
tion.'—AdolphoB,  y.  388. 
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De  Macdde  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  aoquiesoe 

patiently  in  his  dismissal,  and  Auckland  was  present 
at  his  farewell  interview  with  the  Dutch  Pensionary. 
De  Maulde,  he  says,  burst  out  into  a  violent  invective 
against  his  Government,  but  still  believed  that  Dumouriez 
would  protect  him  and  maintain  him  in  HoUand.  Re- 
ferring to  a  former  conference  with  Auckland,  he  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  English  minister's  views  of  a 
paci6cation  were  unchanged.  Auckland  answered  that 
a  month  ago  he  individually  would  have  gladly  pro- 
moted a  peace  on  the  basis  even  of  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  French  Republic,  provided  the  royal  family  were 
put  in  security  and  well  treated,  but  that  now  every- 
thing was  changed.  Savoy  was  annexed.  Flanders, 
Brabant,  Li6ge,  and  the  districts  on  the  Rhine  were 
undergoing  the  same  fate.  A  war  of  unprovoked  depre- 
dation was  carried  on  against  the  Italian  States.  The 
Dutch  Republic  had  been  insulted  by  the  curriU  relating 
to  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Convention  had  passed  a  decree 
nearly  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  every 
kingdom  in  Europe.  De  Maulde  said  little  in  reply; 
but  when  he  was  sounded  as  to  the  views  of  Dumouriea 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  that  general,  and  bring 
back  a  full  account,  as  soon  as  his  letters  from  Paris 
enabled  him  to  settle  his  pecuniary  matters.  'The 
Pensionary,'  Auckland  says,  'understood  what  was 
meant ;  I  said  nothing,  and  lefl  them  together.'  The 
result  was  that  Auckland  agreed  to  '  lend '  De  Maulde 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  Pensionary  would  pro- 
bably do  more,  in  order  that  the  French  envoy  might 
go  to  Dumouriez  and  might  furnish  them  with  useful 
intelligence.  Auckland  and  the  Pensionary  both  be- 
lieved that  by  De  Maulde,  and  by  a  certain  Joubert  who 
was  in  their  pay,^  full  information  might  be  obtained 

*  It  appears  from  sabseqtient  letten  that  Joubert  WM  De  liaiilde*i 

iscretary. 
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respecting  the  conduct  and  plans  of  the  *  patriots/  •  It 
is  hateful  and  disgusting  work/  Auckland  added,  '  to 
have  any  concern  with  such  instruments,  and  the  Pen- 
sionary, who  has  been  so  good  as  to  relieve  me  from  the 
whole  detail,  seems  to  suffer  under  it.'  ^ 

The  channels  of  information  which  were  opened 
proved  very  useful.    Three  days  after  the  last  letter 
Auckland  wrote  that  he  had  procured,  '  at  a  moderate 
expense/  the  French  minister's  instructions  and  part  of 
his  ministerial  correspondence.     These  documents  he 
considered  so  important  that  he  did  not  venture  to  trust 
them  to  his  secretary  or  clerk,  but  copied  them  out  with 
his  own  hand.    The  instructions  of  De  Maulde  were 
dated  August  25,  1792,  at  a  time  when  orders  were 
sent  for  tiie  first  invasion  of  Brabant  and   Flanders. 
Their  purport  was  that  the  first  object  of  French  policy 
in  Holland  should  be  to  encourage  secretly  the  '  patriots' 
opposed  to  the  Stadholder,  to  keep  up  relations  with 
them  and  to  encourage  them  to  look  forward  to  IBVench 
assistance.    This  must,  however,  be  done  cautiously, 
for  a   *  premature  revolution  in   Holland  might  draw 
down  upon  us  all  the  forces  of  England  and  Prussia.' 
There  could  be  no  longer  any  question  that  a  revolution 
in  Holland  had,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign 
in  Flanders,  been  a  fixed  object  of  the  governing  party 
in  Paris,  and  many  of  the  letters  of  the  '  patriots '  to 
the  French  minister  at  the  same  time  fell  into  the 
lumds  of  Auckland.     They  were  on  the  whole  reassur- 
ing, for  they  showed  *  rather  a  mischievous  disposition 
than  a  formed  design.'* 

A  few  days  later,  a  German,  travelling  with  a  pass- 
port from  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  was  arrested 
st  Utrecht,  and  he  was  found  to  be  the  bearer  of  a 


•  Auckland  to  Orenville,  Deo.  10, 1792. 

•  Ibid.  Dec.  13, 1792. 
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packet  of  letters  to  Dumoniiez.  Most  of  them  were  of 
little  importance,  but  among  them  were  three  papers  <^ 
the  highest  consequence.  There  was  a  long  letter  from 
De  Maulde  giving  a  very  detailed  plan  for  an  invasion 
of  Holland  through  Amhem,  and  concluding  'that, 
unless  Holland  could  be  wrested  from  England,  there 
would  be  no  security  for  France  under  any  pacification.' 
There  was  a  letter  from  Tainville,  the  successor  of  De 
Maulde,  urging  Dumoiuiez  to  come  forward  and  *  re- 
lieve the  friends  of  Freedom  and  of  France  from  a 
tyrannical  aristocracy,'  and  there  was  a  plan  of  invasion 
drawn  up  by  a  French  oflScer  who  was  a  prisoner  for 
debt  at  Amsterdam.* 

De  Maulde,  almost  immediately  after  this  arrest, 
had  an  interview  with  Auckland,  at  which  he  talked 
very  pacifically,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
unconscious  that  his  despatch  was  intercepted.  Auck- 
land was  inclined  to  believe  that  he  did  not  really  wish 
for  an  invasion,  as  he  was  looking  forward  to  personal 
advantages  from  services  to  be  rendered  during  the 
winter,  which  would  be  interrupted  if  it  took  place. 
The  intercepted  letter,  he  thought,  was  probably  part  of 
a  plan,  perhaps  a  concerted  plan,  for  giving  an  impres- 
sion of  his  zeal.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  impression 
by  a  later  intercepted  despatch  addressed  to  Paris.  It 
was  full  of  falsehoods  in  its  account  of  what  had  taken 
place,  but  it  appeared  to  Auckland  to  lean  towards 
peace,  for  it  represented  both  England  and  Holland  as 
desiring  it,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  inexpedient 
to  draw  down  these  Powers  and  possibly  also  Spain 
upon  France.* 

It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  extremely  critical 
nature  of  the  situation,  and  the  evident  intention  to 


■  Auckland  to  GrenvUle,  Dee.  21, 17M. 
•  Ibid.  Dec.  21, 27, 1792. 
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nvade  Holland,  but  on  the  whole  Auckland  even  now 
ook  a  sanguine  view.     The  condition  of  the  French 
^public   seemed  so  precarious,  the  madness  of  pro- 
oking  England  to  war  was  so  manifest,  the  season  so 
aikvourable  for  invasion,  and  the  continued  internal 
anquillity  of  Holland  so  reassuring,  that  he  had  always 
)ped  that  the  storm  might  pass.     'I  am  more  than 
er  convinced/   he  wrote,  at  the  end  of  November, 
<hAt  if  this  Republic  and  England  can  keep  out   of 
le    confusion  for  a  few  months,  a  great  part  of  the 
ixiger  will  cease.'  *     *  We  cannot  doubt,*  he  wrote  a 
eek  later,  *  that  it  has  been  the  intention  to  attempt 
a  invasion  of  some  part  of  this  Republic  by  troops  and 
essels  from  Antwerp,  and  we  have  reason  to  apprehend 
hat  the  project  is  not  yet  laid  aside.     Such  an  enter- 
prise, if  we  could  rely  on  the  interior  of  the  Provinces, 
would  be  contemptible,  and,  even  under  the  present 
{ermentation,  at  this  season  of  the   year  it  would  be 
rash  in  the  extreme ;  but  M.  Dumouriez,  with  such  a 
crowd  of  adventurers  at  his  disposal,  may  be  capable  of 
risking  the  loss  of  4,000  or  5,000.'    The  effect  of  the 
arrival  of  some  English  ships  of  war  in  Holland  he  now 
thought  might  be  very  great.     *  It  is  possible  that  the 
whole  end  might  be  answered  if  any  one  or  more  of 
the  number  could  arrive  soon,  and  the  necessity  might 
perhaps  cease  before  the  remainder  can  quit  the  Eng- 
lish ports.  ...  If  (as  I  incline  to  hope)  nothing  hostile 
should  happen,  their  stay  would  be  very  short,  and  the 
"tjpression  of  such  an  attention  would  have  a  great  and 
permanent  effect.'*    *I  know,'  he  wrote  some  time 
«ter,  « that  the  postponing  of  the  war  is  imfashionable 
1^  England,  but  I  lean  towards  it  fix>m  a  belief  that 
France  is  exhausted  by  her  expenses,  and  may  suddenly 


•  Auckland  to  Grenville,  Not.  27, 1798. 

•  Ibid.  Dec.  4, 1792. 
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fall  ix>  pieces  if  our  attack  should  not  excite  a  parazyBm 
of  desperation  which  may  prove  very  dangerous/  * 

It  was  plain  that  the  time  had  fully  come  for  Eng- 
land to  take  a  decided  part,  and  an  important  despatdi 
of  Lord  Grenville,  dated  December  4,  and  written  im- 
mediately after  he  had  been  informed  of  the  demand 
of  the  French  to  enter  Maestricht,  showed  the  light  in 
which  the  English  Government  regarded  the  situation. 
*  The  conduct  of  the  French/  he  wrote,  *  in  all  these 
late  proceedings,  appears  to  his  Majesty's  servants  to 
indicate  a  fixed  and  settled  design  of  hostility  against 
this  country  and  the  Republic.  The  demand  that  the 
Dutch  should  suffer  their  rights,  guaranteed  to  them  by 
France,  to  be  set  aside  by  the  decree  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  neutrality  of  their  territory  to  be  violated  to 
the  prejudice  of  Austria ;  the  similar  demand  for  a 
passage  through  Maestricht,  in  contradiction  to  eveiy 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  those  so 
much  relied  on  by  France  in  the  case  of  the  Grerman 
Princes;  the  recent  decree  authorising  the  French 
generals  to  pursue  their  enemies  into  any  neutral 
territory;  that  by  which  the  Convention  appears  to 
have  promised  assistance  and  support  to  the  disturbers 
of  any  established  Government  in  any  country,  ex- 
plained and  exemplified  as  it  is  by  tiie  almost  un- 
disguised attempts  now  making  on  their  part  to  incite 
insurrections  here  and  in  Holland;  all  these  things 
afford  strong  proofs  of  their  disposition,  independently 
even  of  the  offensive  manner  in  which  the  conduct  and 
situation  of  the  neutral  nations  has  recently  been  treated, 
even  in  the  communications  of  the  ministers  themselves 
to  the  Convention.'  Under  these  circumstances,  hii 
Majesty  has  thought  it  necessary  to  arm,  and  he  hopes 
that  Holland  will  do  the  same.    '  The  Eang  is  decidedly 

>  Auckland  to  OrenTille,  Deo.  91, 1798. 
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of  opinion  that  the  Republic  should  persist  in  her  refusal 
to  admit  the  passage  of  the  French  troops  through  any 
part  of  her  territory.     While  the  neutrality  of  the  Re- 
pablic  was  beneficial  to  France,  his  Majesty  uniformly 
recommended  an  adherence  to  it,  and  to  depart  from 
ihskti  principle  now  would  be  to  give  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna  the  justest  ground  of  complaint,  and  even  a 
legitimate  cause  of  war.     Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
eequence,  the  King  is  of  opinion  that  the  Republic  can 
msiintain  its  independence  only  by  observing  the  same 
lii^e  of  conduct  in  the  present  case  which  it  has  uni- 
formly maintained  in  all   the  different  circumstances 
which  have  hitherto  arisen.     At  the  same  time  •  .  • 
ihe  King  has  thought  it  right  not  to  omit  such  steps  as 
could  conduce  to  a  pacific  explanation/  and  he  has 
accordingly  expressed  his  fall  readiness  to  receive  pri- 
vately and  unofficially  any  agent  the   French  might 
Bend,  though  he  woidd  not  receive  him  publicly  and 
officially.* 

The  conviction  that  a  war  with  France  was  inevitable, 
ftnd  the  conviction  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  some 
decisive  steps  to  stop  the  active  correspondence  of 
English  democratic  societies  with  Paris,  had  now  fully 
forced  themselves  on  the  English  ministers.  It  was  on 
November  28  that  the  deputation  from  the  English 
societies  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  con- 
gratulating that  body  in  the  name  of  the  English 
I»ople  on  *  the  triumphs  of  Liberty,'  predicting  that 
<^r  nations  would  soon  follow  in  the  same  *  career  of 
^^Bcfiil  changes,'  and  declaring  that  the  example  of 
^^ce  had  made  revolutions  so  easy  that  addresses  of 
^'Q^igratulation  might  soon  be  sent  to  *  a  National  Con- 
tention of  England.'  I  have  quoted  the  enthusiastic 
'^i^gaage  in  which  the  President  of  the  Convention  wel- 

>  Qrenville  to  Auckland,  Deo.  4, 1792. 
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corned  his  '  fellow-Bepablicans'  finom  England,  and  the 
confident  arrogance  with  which  he  announced  the  speedy 
downfall  of  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe.^  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  the  English  Government  replied  by  a  proclama- 
tion calling  out  the  militia,  on  the  ground  that '  the 
utmost  industry  is  still  employed  by  evil-disposed  per- 
sons within  this  kingdom,  acting  in  concert  with  persons 
in  foreign  parts,  with  a  view  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
established  constitution  of  this  realm.  .  .  .  that  a  spirit 
of  tumult  and  disorder  thereby  excited  has  lately  shown 
itself  in  acts  of  riot  and  insurrection,'  and  that  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  strengthen  the  force  which  may 
be  in  readiness  to  support  the  dvil  magistrate.  By  a 
second  proclamation,  the  meeting  of  Parliament  was 
accelerated,  and  it  was  summoned  for  December  13.' 

Great  military  and  naval  activity  now  prevailed  in 
England.  A  powerful  fleet  was  prepared  for  the  Downs. 
Ships  of  war  were  put  imder  orders  for  Flushing,  and 
inquiries  were  made  into  the  possibility,  in  case  of  war, 
of  attacking  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  St.  Lucia.' 
Some  information  had  been  obtained  which  made  the 
Government  seriously  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the 
Tower  and  of  the  City ;  strenuous  measures  were  taken 
for  their  protection,^  and  the  necessity  for  a  consider- 
able increase  both  in  the  army  and  navy  was  one  of  the 
first  reasons  assigned  for  the  immediate  assembly  of 
Parliament. 

Even  before  Parliament  met,  it  was  becoming  evi« 
dent  that  the  schism  in  the  Opposition  was  deepening. 
Lord  Malmesbury  relates  that  at  two  dinners  of  Whig 
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«  Ibid.  i.  260-262. 

*  See  a  curioas  minute  of  an 
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leaders  which  were  held  at  Burlington  House  to  discuss 
the  policy  of  the  party,  Fox  declared  that  the  alarm 
was  totally  groundless;  that  there  was  not  only  no 
insurrection  or  imminent  danger  of  invasion,  but  even 
no  unusual  symptom  of  discontent,  and  that  for  his 
own  part  he  was  determined  to  oppose  the  calling  out 
of  the  militia.  *  None  of  the  company,'  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  says,  *  agreed  with  him.'  *  No  one,  not  even  Fox 
himself,  called  in  doubt  the  necessity  of  assisting  the 
Dutch  if  attacked,  but  Aa,  and  he  only,  seemed  inclined 
to  think  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  not  a  sufficient 
motive.  .  .  .  His  principles,  too,  bore  the  strongest 
marks  of  a  leaning  towards  Bepublicanism.'  The  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  wished  that 
in  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  country  nothing 
should  be  done  to  enfeeble  the  Government  or  impair 
the  impression  of  unanimity,  and  that  therefore  no 
amendment  should  be  moved  to  the  address.  Fox  put 
an  end  to  all  discussion  by  declaring,  with  an  oath, 
*  that  there  was  no  address  at  this  moment  Pitt  could 
firame,  he  would  not  propose  an  amendment  to,  and 
divide  the  House  upon.'  * 

The  King's  Speech  emphatically  recalled  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  English  Government,  as  well  as  the 
States-General,  had  observed  their  policy  of  neutrality 
during  the  war,  and  their  complete  abstention  from 
all  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  for  the  King  to  witness 
without  the  most  serious  uneasiness  'the  strong  and 
increasing  indications '  of  an  intention  to  *  excite  dis- 
turbances in  other  countries,  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest  and 
aggrandisement ; '  and  the  French  had  taken  measures 
towards  Holland  which  were  'neither  conformable  to 


>  MAlmesbor;*!  Diaries  and  Correspondcna,  ii.  473-475. 
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tlie  laws  of  nations  nor  to  the  positive  stipulations  of 
existing  treaties.'  In  addition  to  calling  out  the  militia 
and  augmenting  the  army  and  navy,  the  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  an  Alien  Bill,  placing 
for  a  short  time  all  foreigners  in  England  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government,  prohibiting  them  from 
bringing  into  the  country  arms  or  ammunition,  and 
authorising  the  Government,  if  necessary,  to  expel  them 
from  the  kingdom. 

Pitt  was  not  present  at  the  first  few  debates  of  the 
Session.  He  had  just  received  from  the  King  the 
lucrative  office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  had 
not  yet  been  re-elected,  and  the  chief  part  in  opposing 
Fox  was  taken  by  Windham,  who  had  now  decisively 
separated  himself  frpm  his  former  leader,  and  w1k> 
strenuously  maintained  the  necessity  for  the  measures 
of  precaution  which  the  Government  recommended. 
The  first  speeches  of  Fox  were  in  the  highest  degree 
violent  and  incendiary.  In  public,  as  in  private,^  he 
set  no  bounds  to  his  exultation  at  the  defeat  of  Bruns- 
wick, or  to  his  insulting  language  when  speaking  of  the 
two  Powers  with  which  England  was  likely  to  be  soon 
in  alliance,  and  he  entirely  blamed  the  reserve  which 
the  English  Government  had  hitherto  maintained. 
'From  the  moment  they  knew  a  league  was  formed 
against  France,'  he  said,  Hhis  country  ought  to  have 
interfered.  France  had  justice  completely  on  her  side, 
and  we,  by  a  prudent  negotiation  with  the  other  Powers, 
might  have  prevented  the  horrid  scenes  which  were 
afterwards  exhibited.  .  .  •  Thank  Grod,  Nature  had 
been  true  to  herself,  tyranny  had  been  defeated,  and 
those  who  had  fought  for  freedom  were  triumphant ! ' 
The  King's  Speech  had  said  that  'the  industry  employed 
to  excite  discontent  on  various  pretexts  and  in  di&reni 

'  See  Fox's  Com^ndenUtiL  878. 
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parts  of  the  kingdom  has  appeared  to  proceed  from  a 
desire  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  our  happy  Con- 
stitution and  the  subversion  of  all  order  and  govern- 
ment;' and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  had  said, 
with  incontestable  truth,  that  societies  were  formed  in 
London  under  pretence  of  merely  discussing  constitu- 
tional questions,  but  with  the  real  object  of  propagating 
seditious  doctrines.  *  By  this  new  scheme  of  tyranny/ 
said  Fox,  *  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  men 
by  their  overt  acts,  but  are  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  at 
once  the  providence  and  the  power  of  the  Deity,  to 
arraign  a  man  for  his  secret  thoughts,  and  to  punish 
him  because  we  choose  to  believe  him  guilty ! '  Pursuing 
this  strain,  he  proceeded,  in  a  long  declamatory  pas- 
sage, which  was  not  innocuous,  although  it  was  asto- 
nishingly absurd,  to  accuse  the  English  Government  of 
meditating,  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution, 
bat  also  a  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression  worse  than 
any  devised  by  the  See  of  Rome,  or  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, or  any  other  tyrant,  spiritual  or  temporal.* 

This  was  the  kind  of  language  employed  in  a 
momentous  crisis  of  English  history  by  the  leader  of 
one  of  the  great  paities  in  the  State.  Fox,  however, 
though  he  could  be  one  of  the  most  reckless  and  de- 
clamatory of  demagogues,  was  also  one  of  the  most 
skilful  of  debaters,  and  as  the  discussion  proceeded, 
and  as  it  became  evident  that  the  dominant  sentiment 
even  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  was  decidedly  against 
him,  his  language  grew  more  moderate  and  plausible. 
French  Bevolutionists  ceased  to  appear  as  angels  of 
light  and  fireedom.  He  spoke  with  much  and  probably 
with  sincere  horror  *  of  the  approaching  murder  of  the 

I  PofrU  Hut  zxx.  18,  19,  60,  other  politicians  in  Franoe  in 
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King.  He  declared  that  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms  in  the  Low  Countries  was  justly  alarming  to 
Europe,  and  might  be  dangerous  to  England,  that  the 
spirit  which  under  Lewis  XIV.  menaced  the  liberties 
of  Europe  might  influence,  and  actually  had  influenced, 
the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  although  he  opposed  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia,  he  cordially  supported  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  and  navy.  To  any  measures 
restricting  the  proceedings  of  democratic  societies  at 
home,  he  was  inexorably  opposed,  and  he  urged  that 
the  proper  way  of  combating  discontent  was  to  repeal 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  to  reform  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  emancipate  the  Irish  Catholics.  He 
acknowledged  reluctantly,  that  if  the  Dutch  called  on  us 
to  treat  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  as  a  casus  foederis 
we  were  bound  to  do  so,  but  he  denied  that  they  had 
done  so.  He  attributed  the  hostility  of  the  English 
Government  towards  the  Government  of  France  to  the 
fact  that  France  was  an  '  unanointed  Bepublic,'  and  he 
declared  that  if  there  was  a  war  it  would  be  a  war  *  of 
punctilio.'  *It  is  the  true  policy  of  every  nation  to 
treat  with  the  existing  Government  of  every  other  naticm 
with  which  it  has  relative  interests,  without  inquiring  or 
regarding  how  that  Government  is  constituted  and  by 
what  means  those  who  exercise  it  came  into  power.' 
His  advice  was  that  we  should  at  once  recognise  the 
IVench  Republic,  send  an  ambassador  to  Paris  to  treat 
with  it,  and  in  this  way  avert  if  possible  the  great 
calamity  of  war. 

This  policy  was,  however,  entirely  repudiated,  not 
only  by  the  habitual  followers  of  the  ministry  and  by 
Burke,  but  also  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  by  Windham, 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  by  Thomas  Grenville,  and  by  the 
large  majority  of  those  who  usually  followed  Pox.  The 
serious  amount  of  dangerous  ^'•'dition  in  England  ;  the 
constant  encouragement  of  tkii  sedition  by  the  French; 
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the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  perpetual  treason-* 
able  correspondence  of  English  societies  with  the  French 
Convention ;  the  extreme  danger  of  Holland ;  the  gross, 
wanton,  and  repeated  provocation  which  had  been  offered 
to  this  old  ally  of  England,  appeared  to  the  immense 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  abundantly  proved. 
The  present,  it  was  said,  was  no  time  for  entering  into 
a  course  of  extended  internal  reforms,  which  might 
easily  be  made  the  pretext  or  the  instrument  of  revolu- 
tion, and  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  no  reform  short  of 
a  total  subversion  of  the  mixed  Constitution  of  England 
would  satisfy  the  zealots  of  the  new  French  creed.  It 
was  wholly  untrue  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gk)vemment  towards  France  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  republic.  The  relations  of  England  to 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Genoa,  and  Venice  were  perfectly 
amicable.  But  '  these  were  not  regicidal  republics,  nor 
republics  of  confraternity  with  the  seditious  and  dis- 
affected in  every  State.'  Was  it  reasonable,  it  was 
asked,  to  expect  the  King  of  England  to  send  an 
ambassador  to  France  at  a  time  when  France  had  still 
no  settled  administration  or  Government ;  when  the 
French  Convention  had  just  declared  its  implacable 
hatred  of  all  kings  and  of  all  monarchical  institutions ; 
when  it  had  been  receiving  and  encouraging  seditious 
Englishmen,  who  had  come  over  to  complain  of  the 
Constitution  of  their  own  country,  and  to  seek  for  an 
alliance  to  subvert  it;  when  a  decree  had  gone  forth 
from  Paris  which  was  a  general  declaration  against  all 
existing  Governments,  and  an  invitation  to  universal 
revolt ;  when  the  rulers  of  France  were  on  the  eve  of 
crowning  a  long  series  of  confiscations  and  murders  by 
the  murder  of  ti^eir  inoffensive  sovereign  ?  It  would  be 
an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  British  Empire,  it  was  said,  if 
England  at  this  time  sent  an  ambassador  to  Paris,  for 
by  doing  so  she  would  not  only  be  the  first  nation  in 
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^noine  Bentiments.^  His  motion  for  sending  a  minister 
•JO  France  was  negatived,  and  the  Alien  Bill  was  carried 
^thout  a  division.  Measures  were  at  the  same  time 
carried,  prohibiting  the  circulation  in  England  of  Fi^ench 
issignat  bonds,  and  enabling  the  King  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  naval  stores. 

While  these  measures  were  passing  through  Parlia- 
nent,  several  important  events  were  occurring  on  the 
[])ontinent.  It  was  already  evident  that  the  declarations 
>f  the  French,  that  they  sought  no  conquests,  and  that 
iiey  would  not  interfere  with  the  free  expression  of  the 
¥ill  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  were 
nere  idle  words.  Although  there  was  a  revolutionary 
Muty  in  Flanders,  and  especially  in  the  bishopric  of 
Li^ge,  it  soon  became  plain  that  the  general  wish  of  the 
3opulation  of  these  countries  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
-e-establishment  of  their  ancient  constitution ;  that  they 
slung  tenaciously  to  their  old  local  privileges,  customs, 
ind  independence,  and  that  they  had  not  the  least  wish 
:o  see  the  destruction  of  their  Church  or  of  their  nobility. 
But  the  French  had  not  been  many  weeks  in  the  Austrian 
("Netherlands  before  they  proceeded  to  treat  them  as  a 
portion  of  France,  to  introduce  the  assignats,  to  confis- 
^te  the  Church  property,  to  abolish  all  privileges,  and 
x>  remould  the  whole  structure  of  society  according  to 
Jie  democratic  type. 

In  the  famous  decree  of  December  15,  the  National 
Zlonvention  proclaimed  its  policy  in  terms  which  could 
lot  be  misunderstood.  'Faithftil  to  the  principles  of 
\be  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  will  not  permit 
tihem  to  acknowledge  any  of  the  institutions  militat- 
ing against  it,'  they  ordered  that,  in  every  country 
p^hich  was  occupied  by  French  arms,  the  French  com- 
mander should  at  once  proclaim  the   sovereignty  of 

>  Malmesbury's  Diaries,  ii.  476. 
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The  decree  excited  fierce  discontent  in  the  Belgio 
provinces,  but  petitions  and  protests  were  unavailing, 
and  the  Ck)nvention  sent  commissioners,  among  whom 
Danton  was  the  most  conspicuous,  to  cany  their  wishes 
into  execution.  While,  however,  France  was  thus  veri- 
fying the  predictions  of  Burke  by  proclaiming  that 
the  war  was  essentially  a  war  of  revolutionary  pro- 
pagandism,  and  while  by  this  proclamation  she  stimu- 
lated into  new  energy  the  many  revolutionary  clubs  and 
centres  that  were  scattered  throughout  Europe,  a  few 
reverses  checked  the  hitherto  unbroken  success  of  her 
arms.  The  attempt  which  had  already  been  made  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Prussia  at  the  expense  of 
the  Emperor  was  resumed  in  the  early  winter  of  1792,* 
but  it  had  no  result,  and  a  combined  array  of  Prussians 
and  Hessians  easily  drove  the  small  army  of  Custine  out 
of  Germany.  He  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Frankfort 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  a  month  later  he 
recrossed  the  Rhine.  An  attempt  which  was  made  by 
Beumonville,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  to 
seize  Coblentz  and  Treves  in  the  middle  of  December 
was  defeated  by  the  Austrians,  and  a  descent  upon 
Sardinia  which  followed  the  expedition  to  Naples  proved 
a  total  failure. 

The  letters  which  Grenville  had  addressed  on  Novem- 
ber 13  to  the  English  ambassadors  at  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
inviting  confidential  communications,  were  answered 
with  a  vagueness  which  might  have  been  perplexing  to 
the  English  ministers,  if  the  clue  to  the  riddle  had  not 
been  famished  by  their  representatives.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Polish  question,  which  was  now  absorbing 
the  attention  of  the  German  Powers,  almost  to  the 
eacdusion  of  French  afiairs.    We  have  already  seen  tha 
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first  stages  of  the  plots  against  Poland  which  were 
concocted  in  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin, 
and  the  hopeless  impotence  to  which  Poland  had  been 
reduced.  Her  military  resources  were  utterly  incapable 
of  meeting  the  powerful  enemies  that  hemmed  her  in« 
Her  frontier  was  almost  defenceless.  The  spirit  of  her 
peasantry  was  broken  by  repeated  Russian  invasions 
and  occupations.  Her  new  constitution,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  the  malevolent  perspicacity  of  her  neigh- 
bours likely  to  give  her  order,  stability,  and  prosperity, 
had  not  yet  time  to  take  any  root,  and  she  was  com- 
pletely isolated  in  Europe.  France  and  Turkey  were 
her  two  oldest  allies ;  but  France  had  neither  the  power 
nor  the  disposition  to  interfere  for  her  protection,  while 
Turkey,  having  but  just  emerged  from  an  exhausting 
war,  was  certain  to  remain  quiescent.  But  the  greatest 
calamity  was  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold.  That 
very  able  sovereign  had  regarded  the  independence  and 
power  of  Poland  as  one  of  the  leading  elements  of 
European  stability,  and  while  he  lived  he  was  likely  to 
have  the  strongest  influence  in  the  coalition  that  had 
been  formed.  He  died,  leaving  his  empire  to  an  ignorant 
boy,  without  a  policy  or  any  strength  of  intellect  or 
will.  The  policy  of  Russia  towards  Poland  was  one  of 
cynical,  undisguised  rapacity,  and  as  soon  as  she  had 
seen  the  two  German  Powers  engaged  in  the  war  with 
France,  she  proceeded  to  put  her  plans  into  execution. 
At  the  end  of  May  an  army  of  60,000  Russians  crossed 
the  Polish  frontier,  and  in  spite  of  some  brave  resistance 
from  Kosciusko,  they  entered  Warsaw  in  the  beginning 
of  August.^ 

The  course  of  events  depended  largely  on  the  King 
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of  Pnusia.  That  Sorereign,  as  ws  have  seen,  had  first 
induced  the  Poles  to  assert  their  independence  of  Russia. 
He  had  himself  urged  them  to  amted  their  constitution. 
He  had  been  the  first  to  congratulate  them  on  the  con- 
stitutional reform  of  May  1791.  He  had  bound  himself 
before  Grod  and  man,  by  two  solemn  and  recent  treaties, 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  Poland ;  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  Poland  against  all  enemies;  to  oppose  by 
force  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  her  internal  affairs. 
Yety  as  we  have  also  seen,  he  had  resolved  as  early  as 
March  1792,  not  only  to  break  his  word  and  to  betray 
his  trust,  but  also  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  partition 
of  the  defenceless  country  which  he  had  bound  himself 
in  honour  to  protect.  By  this  means  the  territorial 
aggrandisement  at  which  he  had  long  been  aiming 
might  be  attained. 

The  fall  extent  of  the  treachery  was  only  gradually 
disclosed,  and  the  very  instructive  letters  which  Eden 
sent  from  Berlin  enable  us  to  complete  a  story  which  is 
one  of  the  most  shameful  and  most  melancholy  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  the  end  of  May  he  relates  a 
conversation  with  Schulenburg  which  fully  confirmed 
him  in  his  previous  opinion  that  Poland  must  rely  on 
its  own  efforts  for  its  safety.  'Your  Lordship  will 
observe/  he  adds,  'that  his  sentiments  have  been 
uniformly  hostile  to  its  prosperity.  He  scrupled  not 
yesterday  to  say  that  Russia  was  playing  the  game  of 
this  country,  and  repeated  that  it  must  ever  be  the 
interest  of  Prussia  to  prevent  Poland  from  rising  into  a 
great  and  independent  State.'  He  denied  that  Prussia 
was  bound  to  anything  more  '  than  to  maintain  Poland 
in  the  state  in  which  she  was  before  the  Revolution,'  but 
added  that '  the  most  solemn  assurances  had  been  ad- 
vanced here  and  to  the  Prussian  minister  at  St.  Peters- 
burg that  nothing  farther  was  meant  by  the  Empress 
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thin  to  re-establish  everything  on  the  same  fix>ting  ai 
it  stood  prior  to  May  3,  1791/» 

When  the  Bussians  crossed  the  Polish  firontier,  the 
Poles  at  once  appealed  to  Prussia,  and  the  English 
minister  strongly  supported  their  petition.  Eden  de- 
scribes at  length  the  conference  between  the  Polish 
envoy,  Count  Potocki,  and  Schulenburg.  The  former 
appealed  to  *  the  article  of  their  treaty  which  expressly 
stipulated  the  assistance  to  be  given,  should  any  Power, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  interfere  in  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  Republic*  Schulenburg  denied 
that  the  casus  foederis  had  arisen,  for  the  change  in  the 
Polish  constitution,  which  had  been  effected  subsequent 
to  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  without  the  privity 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  had  essentially  changed  the 
political  connection  of  the  two  countries.  *  Count  Po- 
tocki here  observed  that  if  his  Prussian  Majesty's  appro* 
bation  of  the  revolution  subsequent  to  its  takmg  place, 
were  alone  wanting  to  justify  the  claims  of  his  country 
to  his  Majesty's  protection,  he  was  willing  to  rest  it  on 
that  ground,  and  immediately  produced  the  copy  of 
the  despatch  dated  May  19  of  the  same  year,  from 
his  Prussian  Majesty  himself  to  Baron  (xoltz,  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  Warsaw.  ...  In  this  despatch  his  Prus- 
sian Majesty  extols  the  revolution  as  likely  to  strengthen 
the  alliance  between  the  two  countries,  approves  of  the 
choice  made  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  expressly 
enjoins  Baron  Groltz  to  communicate  his  sentiments  to 
his  Polish  Majesty.  To  this  paper  the  Prussian  minister 
could  oppose  nothing  except  several  censures  of  the 
indiscretion  of  having  given  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Polish 
Gh>vemment.    Count  Potocki  observed  very  properly. 
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that  th&t  appeared  to  him  to  be  immaterial,  since  a 
mere  verbal  oeaurance  by  Ma  Fruseiau  Majesty  would 
have  been  equally  obligatory.' ' 

Eden  a  few  days  later  sent  to  England  *  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  notes  presented  by  the  Prussian  minister  at 
Warsaw,  exhorting  the  Poles  to  meliorate  their  consti- 
tution ;  a  copy  of  the  second  and  sixth  articles  of  their 
treaty  with  Prussia,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  despatch  written 
May  16,  1791,  by  his  Prussian  Majesty  to  Count  Groltz, 
his  Charg6  d'Affaires  at  Warsaw,  expressing  his  full 
and  entire  approbation  of  the  revolution  effectuated  OD 
May  3,  1791.'  He  noticed,  however,  that  on  all  sides 
the  Poles  encountered  systematic  coldness.  Hertzberg 
said  that  they  deserved  their  fate,  because  they  would 
not  cede  Dantzig  and  Thorn  to  Prussia.  Fotocki, 
though  a  man  of  the  first  position,  was  not  invit«d  to 
dine  with  the  King,  while  an  obscure  Russian  subject 
obtained  this  honour,  and  the  Prussian  ministers  refused 
an  invitation  to  the  house  of  Potocki.  General  MoUen- 
dorf  expressed  frankly  to  Eden  his  opinion  of  the 
ruinous  folly  of  a  war  with  France,  which  left  Bussia 
'  sole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Poland.'  '  He,  however, 
said,'  writes  Eden,  '  what  every  Prussian,  without  any 
exception  of  party,  will  say — that  this  country  can  never 
acquiesce  in  the  establishment  of  a  good  government  in 
Poland,  since  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  rise  to  a 
very  decided  superiority.'  The  pretence,  however,  waa 
BtiU  kept  up  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  a  que»- 
tion  of  the  integrity  and  independence,  but  only  of  the 
constitution  of  Poljuid.  '  The  Pruaeian  minister  repeated 
that  the  Empresa's  views  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
total  overcrow  of  the  new  constitution.'  But  Edea 
added  significantly, '  I  continue  of  opinion  that  if  pro- 
poaals  for  a  new  partition  be  made,  plausible  reasonf 

>  Eden  to  QreDTille.  JoiM  19, 1799. 
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ledge,  concerted  any  project  of  dismemberment;  but 
her  principles  are  not  of  bo  rigid  a  stamp  as  to  hinder 
her  coming  in  (sneakingly)  at  the  hour  of  partition  for 
such  a  share  of  the  garment  as  may  suit  her  views/  > 

Information  which  was  not  at  this  time  before  the 
English  ministers  enables  us  to  fill  up  the  picture. 
Prussia,  in  entering  upon  the  French  war,  had  from  the 
▼ery  beginning  asserted  her  determination  to  obtain  a 
territorial  indemnity,'  and  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Leopold,  Schulenburghad  sounded  the  Austrian  minister 
about  the  possibility  of  this  indemnity  consisting  of  the 
Polish  province  of  Posen.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Prussian  statesmen  were  assuring  Eden  that  there  was 
no  question  of  any  violation  either  of  the  integrity  of 
Poland  or  of  the  pledges  of  Prussia,  she  was  busily 
intriguing  with  Austria  and  Russia  about  the  plunder 
of  Polish  territory.  Before  Catherine  ordered  her  troops 
to  enter  Poland  she  had  been  assured  from  Berlin  that 
she  had  no  opposition  to  fear  from  Prussia,  provided 
that  country  received  her  share  of  the  spoil,*  and  at  the 
same  time  Schulenburg  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  by  which  Austria  was  to  obtain  her  old  wish  of 
exchanging  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  while 
Prussia  was  to  obtain  the  coveted  territory  in  Poland. 
At  Vienna,  however,  it  was  desired  that  Anspach  and 
Baireuth  should,  in  that  case,  pass  to  the  Emperor,  and 
on  this  question  the  negotiations  were  broken  off.*  The 
French  war  accordingly  began  without  anything  being 
settled.  The  two  Sovereigns  anticipated  an  easy' con- 
quest of  Alsace,  perhaps  of  sometlung  more,  and  the 
question  of  final  indemnities  might  therefore  be  deferred. 

The  invasion,  however,  proved  a  total  failure.  The 
allied  army  was  rolled  back,  and  it  became  evident  that 


»  Keith  to  GrenvlUe,  May  19, 1792.  •  Sybel,  ii.  143, 144. 
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if  Prussia  obtained  an  indemnity  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
from  France.  Great  preparations  were  making  for  a 
new  campaign,  but  it  was  soon  rumoured  that  a  part  at 
least  of  the  forces  that  were  raised  was  not  intended  to 
act  against  France.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  few 
days  after  Orenville  had  written  his  despatch  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  that  these  rumours  acquired  consistency.  On 
the  20th,  Eden  sent  to  England  a  despatch  whidi  must 
have  been  peculiarly  unwelcome  at  a  time  when  the 
probability  of  a  Prussian  alliance  against  France  was 
being  painfully  forced  on  the  minds  of  the  English 
ministers.  He  began  by  mentioning  the  fears  he  had 
before  expressed  that,  *  notwithstanding  the  diflSarttit 
solemn  guarantees  of  its  present  territory,*  the  new 
armament  which  Prussia  was  organising  was  intended 
not  for  the  Rhine  but  for  Poland.  *  I  was  contradicted,* 
he  continued,  'in  this  opinion  by  the  assertions  of 
General  MoUendorf  and  Count  de  Schulenbnrg  to  the 
Dutch  minister,  who  both  so  solemnly  and  strenuously 
renounced  it  that  I  was  induced  to  state  it  merely  as  a 
report.'  He  has  now  learnt  that  the  report  was  per- 
fectly  true.  The  Prussians  were  to  enter  Poland  oeten* 
sibly  for  the  relief  of  the  Russians  who  were  to  march 
against  France.  Greneral  MoUendorf  now  confesses  as 
much,  and  that  he  is  himself  to  command,  thou^  he 
still  persists  that  he  had  expected  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  Rhine.  '  However  iniquitous,*  oontinnes  Eden, 
*  the  measure  may  be  in  itself,  and  however  daring  al 
this  awful  moment,  I  will  venture  to  repeat  that  a  new 
partition  will  have  the  general  approbation  of  thxi 
country.  The  dnquiet  state  of  Poland  •  •  •  will,  d 
course,  be  alleged  as  an  excuse.*  ^ 

The    English  ministers  had  from  the    beginning 
strongly  discouraged  the    plots  against  Poland,  and 

>  Eden  to  OrenTiUe.  Nov.  20, 17M» 
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Eden,  in  a  conference  witb  Sclialenbnrg  and  anothn 
Prussian  stateeman,  begged  leave  '  formally  and  minifr 
torially  to  inquire  the  real  deBtination  of  the  preaent 
armament.'  '  I  scrupled  not,'  he  says,  '  to  tell  them 
my  suspicions.  .  .  .  They  both  most  solemnly  protested 
that  no  order  relative  to  those  troops  had  been  sent  to 
the  Cabinet ;  that  that  to  the  War  Office  directed  their 
march  to  the  Rhine,  and  l^t  if  they  had  any  other 
destination  it  was  unknown  to  them.'  Eden  insisted 
that  the  new  armament  was  to  be  sent  to  Poland,  and 
expressed  his  most  earnest  hope  that  if  it  were  not  too 
late,  this  order  might  even  now  be  cancelled,  '  as  a 
measure  which  furnishes  such  strong  grounds  of  appre- 
bension  for  the  &te  of  Poland  would  naturally  alarm  hia 
Majesty's  ministers,  might  in  its  consequences  accelerate 
the  general  dissolution  which  at  present  threatens  all 
gDveinments  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  would 
certainly  increase  the  popular  cry  of  animosity  against 
monarchy.'  '  To  be  mistaken  on  the  present  occasion,' 
he  continued,  '  would  give  me  infinite  pleasure,  but 
both  the  Dutch  minister  and  myself  poBsesa  auch  ui^ 
questionable  proofs  of  the  fact  as  force  my  assent  to  it, 
however  unwilling  I  may  be  to  believe  the  Prussian 
ministers  guilty  of  so  gross  a  prevarication,' ' 

The  term  '  prevarication '  was  delicately  chosen. 
Schulenbnrg,  as  we  have  seen,  had  borne  a  leading 
part  in  the  plot,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  be 
was  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  intended.  Two  or 
three  days  later  the  English  ambassador  was  informed 
by  the  Prussian  ministers  that,  as  the  King  had  made 
DO  communication  to  his  Cabinet  about  the  destination 
of  bis  armament,  they  could  not '  ministerially  authorise 
him '  to  contradict  the  reported  invasion  of  Poland,* 
and  a  letter  of  Edeu  written  on  thii  first  day  of  1793 

•  Edeo  to  OienTllle,  Not.  S8,  I791l  >  OH.  Not.  ST,  1793. 
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telk  the  sequel  of  the  story.  (General  Mollendorf,  he 
says,  is  on  the  eve  of  starting  at  the  head  of  his  army 
for  the  Polish  frontier.  •  This  business  is  no  longer  a 
mystery  here,  and  it  is  publicly  said  that  the  four 
Bailiwicks  of  which  he  is  to  take  possession  in  Great 
Poland  were  the  promised  price  of  his  Prussian  Majesty's 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  France,  and  that  he  has  now 
exacted  the  discharge  of  the  promise,  with  threats  of 
otherwise  making  a  separate  peace  with  France.  Russia^ 
it  is  added,  consents  with  reluctance,  induced  principally 
by  fear  of  the  Turks.  .  .  .  Having  more  than  once  re- 
presented to  the  Prussian  ministers  the  extreme  injustice 
of  this  measure  and  even  its  impolicy  at  this  awful 
crisis,  and  having  been  answered  only  by  miserable  elu- 
sions, it  appears  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  on 
the  subject.'  * 

Few  things  could  have  been  more  embarrassing  to 
the  English  Government  than  these  proceedings.  The 
conduct  of  the  French  had  brought  them  to  the  very 
brink  of  war.  They  were  in  daily  expectation  of  hear- 
ing that  a  French  army  had  crossed  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  everything  appeared  to  announce  a  struggle  of  the 
most  formidable  character.  If  it  took  place  it  was 
inevitable  that  England  should  be  closely  leagued  with 
those  continental  Powers  from  whose  French  policy  she 
had  hitherto  held  steadily  aloof.  It  was  now  discovered 
that  these  Powers  were  at  this  veiy  time  engaged  in  a 
scheme  of  plunder  at  least  as  nc&rious  as  any  that 
could  be  attributed  to  the  French  democracy.  Poland 
lay  almost  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  English  interests 
and  influence,  and  England  could  probably  under  no 
circumstances  have  prevented  the  partition  ;  but  it  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  that  she  diould  be  obliged  to 


'  Eden  to  Qrenville,  Jan.  1,      Polish  irontier  on  the  14Ul   8f> 
1798.     MoUendorf  crossed  the      bel,ii.l7& 
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begin  her  great  struggle,  by  entering  into  a  close  alli- 
ance witli  the  si)oliators.  A  true  statesman  must  have 
clearly  seen  that  the  contest  which  was  impending  was 
one  in  which  moral  influences  must  bear  an  unusual 
prominence.  To  the  wild  democratic  enthusiasms,  to 
the  millennial  dreams  of  a  regenerated  world  which 
France  could  evoke,  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  the 
most  powei-ful  counteracting  moral  principles  of  the 
old  world — the  love  of  country  and  creed ;  the  attach- 
ments that  gather  round  property  and  traditions  and 
institutions;  the  instinct  of  reverence;  the  sense  of 
honour,  justice,  and  duty.  But  what  moral  dignity,  what 
enthusiasm,  what  real  popularity  could  attach  to  a 
coalition  in  which  the  three  plunderers  of  Poland  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  ?  If,  indeed,  the  picture  of  the 
morals  of  democracy  which  is  furnished  by  the  accu- 
mulated horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  should  ever 
induce  men  to  think  too  favourably  of  the  morals  of 
despotism,  the  story  of  the  partition  of  Poland  is  well 
fitted  to  correct  the  error. 

The  Polish  machinations  explain  the  tardiness  of  the 
German  Powers  in  responding  to  the  English  overtures 
of  November  13.  The  time  at  last  came  when  a  full 
explanation  had  to  be  made,  and  Lord  Grenville  him- 
self may  relate  what  occurred.  On  January  12  Count 
Stadion  and  Baron  Jacobi,  the  Imperial  and  Prussian 
representatives,  came  to  him  and  delivered  in  writing 
a  vague  and  formal  reply  to  the  English  note.  Having 
done  this,  continues  horA  Grenville,  they  *  informed  me 
that  they  had  a  further  communication  to  make,  but 
that  they  had  agreed  to  do  it  verbally  only,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  my  reply  to  it  (if  I  made  any)  might  not 
form  part  of  the  official  answer  to  be  given  to  their 
written  communications.  They  then  explained  that 
ihey  had  received  information  from  their  respective 
Courts  that,  with  a  view  to  indemnifying  them  for  the 
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expenses  of  the  war,  a  project  had  been  broa^t  forward 
by  which  Prussia  was  to  obtain  an  arrondisaemeut  on 
the  aide  of  Poland,  and  in  return  was  to  withdraw  any 
oppoeition  to  the  exchange  formerly  proposed  of  the 
Low  Countries  and  Bavaria.  ...  I  told  them  tJiat  I 
was  glad  they  had  mentioned  this  project  in  the  form 
they  had  chosen,  that  I  was  much  better  satisfied  not  to 
be  obliged  to  enter  into  any  formal  or  official  discussioa 
on  the  subject  of  Poland,  but  that  I  thought  it  due  to 
the  open  communication  which  I  wished  to  see  estab* 
liahed  between  our  respectire  Courts  not  to  omit  saying 
at  once  and  distinctly  that  the  King  would  never  be  a 
party  to  any  concert  or  plan,  one  part  of  which  waa  the 
gaining  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
from  a  neutral  and  unoffending  nation ;  that  the  King 
was  bound  by  no  engagement  of  any  sort  mth  Poland, 
but  that  neither  would  his  Majesty's  sentiments  soSer 
him  to  participate  in  measures  directed  to  such  aa 
object,  nor  could  he  hope  for  the  concurrence  and 
support  of  his  people  in  such  a  system.'  If  France 
persisted  in  a  war  of  mere  i^^randisement,  her  oppo- 
nents might  justly  expect  some  compensation ;  bat  *  Hob 
compensation,  however  arranged,  could  be  looked  for 
only  from  conquests  made  upon  France,  not  from  the 
invasion  of  the  territory  of  another  country.' ' 

Such  a  protest  was  useful  in  defining  the  poaitioit 
of  the  English  Government,  bat  it  could  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  events.  Eden  immediately 
after  wrote,  stating  the  King  of  Prossia's  determinatioD, 
to  act  no  longer  as  a  principal  in  the  war  if  the  indem- 
nification in  Poland  were  refused  him.  Eden  asked 
the  Prussian  minister  'if  Russia  had  preferrcd  any 
claims.  He  said,  as  yet  nothing  had  been  settled,  but 
that  Bnssia  also  bad  views  of  af^randiaement  od  the 

■  Gnofillo  to  Edni,  lu.  IS,  ITM. 
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side  of  Poland.  Austria  too  must  look  there  for  in- 
demnification, since  it  is  not  likely  that  the  projected 
exchange  can  be  carried  into  execution.'  * 

We  must  now  return  to  the  negotiations  that  were 
still  carried  on  between  England  and  France.  Before 
the  end  of  November  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
both  at  Paris  and  in  Belgium  had  made  war  almost 
inevitable,  and  Chauvelin,  who  believed  that  Eng- 
land was  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  who  was  in 
constant  communication  with  disaffected  Englishmen, 
and  who  had  for  some  time  interpreted  the  pacific  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  Pitt  as  a  sign  of  timidity,  was  the 
last  man  to  avert  it.  His  first  object  was  to  force  on 
an  immediate  recognition  of  the  Republic,  and  he  is 
stated  on  good  authority  to  have  openly  declared  that 
his  dearest  wish,  if  he  were  not  recognised  at  St.  James's, 
was  to  leave  the  country  with  a  declaration  of  war.* 
On  November  29,  he  had  an  interview  with  Grenville 
in  which  he  held  language  of  the  haughtiest  kind.  He 
told  him  that  the  triumphant  march  of  Dumouriez  upon 
Brussels  had  wholly  changed  the  situation,  and  that  the 
language  a  French  minister  might  have  held  ten  days 
before  was  inapplicable  now.  He  evidently  believed 
that  he  was  the  master  of  the  situation,  and  that  the 
English  ministers  would  soon  be  at  his  feet.  They 
were  quite  ready,  he  told  Lebrun,  to  recognise  the 
French  Republic,  and  the  nearer  the  war  drew,  the 
more  anxious  they  were  to  find  pretexts  for  avoiding  it, 
if  France  would  give  them  such.* 


*  Eden  to  ChrenTille,  Jan.  19, 
1798. 

*  Miles,  AuthmUie  Corretpon' 
dencB  with  Lebrun^  p.  84. 

*  ChanveUn  to  Lebrun,  Nov. 
1792.     ChanveUn   gives   a 


cnrions  aeoonnt  of  how,  on  en* 
tering  QrenviUe's  room,  he  found 
a  smaU  chair  apparently  in- 
tended for  him  to  sit  on.  *  J'ai 
d^rangd  cette  chaise  qui  m'a 
paru  une  petite  d^h^ance  in* 
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Grenville  hoA  indeed  assored  Chanvelin  that  *  out- 
ward forme  wonid  be  no  hindrance  to  hia  Britannio 
Majesty,  whenever  the  question  related  to  explanations 
which  might  be  satisfactory  and  advantageous  to  both 
parties,'  and  Pitt  declared  that  '  it  was  his  desire  to 
avoid  a  war  and  to  receive  a  proof  of  the  same  senti- 
ments from  the  French  miuietry.' '  It  is  abundantly 
evident,  however,  from  Lebrun'a  confidential  correspon- 
dence with  Chauvelin  that  there  was  no  real  prospect  of 
£ngland  obtaining  on  any  point  the  Batis&ction  she 
desired.  France,  he  wrote,  intended  to  examine  the 
treaties  forbidding  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  according 
to  '  natural  principles,'  and  not  according  to  the  rules 
of  ancient  diplomacy.  The  clauses  in  ^e  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  relating  to  it  were  null  because  they  were 
contrary  to  justice  and  reason.*  On  the  subject  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  France  towards  Holland,  towards 
the  House  of  Orange,  and  towards  that  constitution 
which  England  had  guaranteed,  Chauvelin  was  directed 
for  the  present  to  avoid  a  categorical  explanation.  The 
military  situation  was  not  yet  such  as  to  justify  it.  If, 
however,  conversation  arose  on  the  subject,  he  was  in- 
structed to  Bay  that  France  would  never  interfere  with 
the  incontestable  right  of  every  countiy  to  give  itself 
what  government  it  pleased,  but  if  any  other  Power,  on 
the  ground  of  '  a  pretended  internal  guarantee,'  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  exercising  this 
right  of  changing  their  government,  the  '  generosity  of 
tlw  French  Republic  would  at  once  call  her  to  their 


teDtionnelle,  et  me  anis  smpBrd  Bujaurd'hni."  ■ 

d'an  gFand  (sutenil.    Ce  mnuve-  ■  Uanh't  Hitbry  ef  tkt  P^li- 
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Msistanoe.'  Sach  a  goaranteey  he  was  to  add,  as  that 
igned  by  England  and  Prussia  was  a  plain  violation  of 
he  rights  of  nations ;  it  was  radically  null,  and  any 
attempt  to  enforce  it  would  immediately  produce  a 
Trench  intervention.^  At  the  very  time  when  Chauvelin 
^as  instructed  to  assure  Grenville  that  France  had  no 
lostile  intentions  towards  Holland,  he  was  informed  by 
ilaret  that  Dumouriez  intended  to  attack  Maestricht ;  ^ 
joA  although  the  intention  was  soon  abandoned,  it  was 
ivident  that  if  the  French  party  in  Holland  succeeded 
a  making  an.  insurrection,  the  army  on  the  frontier 
irould  assist  them. 

The  complaints  of  the  political  propagandism  of  the 
<Vench  and  of  their  meddling  with  the  internal  consti- 
utions  of  other  countries  were  abundantly  justified. 
Jot  only  the  Paris  Jacobins,  but  also  the  representative 
f  the  French  Republic  in  England,  corresponded 
ctively  with  the  disaffected  clubs,  and  French  agents 
rere  already  intriguing  with  United  Irishmen  in  order 
0  produce  an  insurrection  in  Ireland. 

It  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  ascertain  the  real  inten- 
ions  of  Lebrun.  They  probably  fluctuated  according 
0  the  violence  of  that  Parisian  public  opinion  which  he 
ras  bound  on  pain  of  death  most  absolutely  to  obey ; 
ccording  to  the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Executive  Council,  and  also  according  to  his  belief  in 
be  imminence  of  a  revolution  in  England,  and  in  the 
upposed  timidity  of  the  English  Government.  The 
lany  different  agents  at  this  time  employed  by  the 
^nch  Government  pursued  different  lines  of  action, 
nd,  while  some  were  actively  fomenting  revolution,  an 
.tterapt  was  made  at  negotiation  in  the  beginning  of 
)eceinber,  which  gave  real  promise  of  peace. 


1  Lebnin  to  Chftavelin,  Deo.  5»         '  Chaavelin  to  Lebroii,Noy.  14, 
1792.  1702. 
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Maret,  who  was  afterwards  better  known  as  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  and  who  had  lately  been  employed 
with  Dumouriez  in  Belgium,  was  sent  over  to  England 
in  November  1792.^  He  came  ostensibly  about  some 
private  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Orle^ins,  but  he  was  in 
reality  a  political  agent,  in  the  confidence  of  Lebrun, 
and  acting  in  close  combination  with  Noel.  He  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  William  Smith,  a  philanthropic 
member  of  Parliament  who  was  closely  connected  with 
Wilberforce  in  the  movement  against  the  slave  trade, 
and  who  was  also  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace,  and  he 
entered  into  discussion  with  Smith  on  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries.  Smith  was  not  a  supporter 
of  the  Government ;  but  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Pitt,  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with  the  moderation  of 
Maret  that  he  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  to  bring 
Pitt  and  Maret  together.  A  meeting,  however,  had 
been  already  arranged  by  an  agent  named  Miles,  and  it 
took  place  on  December  2.  Maret  found  Pitt  extremely 
courteous,  and  came  away  strongly  impressed  with  his 
desire  for  peace.  He  believed  it  to  be  stronger  and 
more  genuine  than  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
but  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  Eong  and  the 
majority  of  the  ministers  now  leaned  to  war.  Pitt 
declared  himself  absolutely  and  irrevocably  decided  not 
to  suffer  any  aggression  upon  Holland,  and  to  execute 
rigorously  the  treaties  of  England  with  her  allies.  The 
conversation  passed  to  the  decree  of  November  19,  and 
Maret  maintained  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
expressions  employed  in  it,  it  was  intended  only  to 
apply  to  countries  with  which  France  was  actually  at 
war.  Pitt  answered  that  *  if  an  interpretation  of  that 
kind  were  possible,  its  effects  would  be  excellent^'  and 


i^ 
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Maret  added  that  the  decree  had  been  carried  by  a 
surprise  and  that  the  Executive  Council  did  not  really 
approve  of  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  Maret  avoided  discussion,  and  Pitt,  seeing  his 
desire,  did  not  press  him.  Speaking  of  the  fate  of  the 
French  royal  family,  he  expressed  some  hope  that  the 
majority  of  voters  would  not  be  in.  favour  of  death,  but 
he  said  that  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  was  now  such 
that  any  foreign  interference  would  defeat  its  own  end, 
as  completely  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
bad  done.  He  touched  also  on  a  recognition  of  the 
Bepublic.  Pitt  told  him  that  this  was  not  at  pre- 
sent possible ;  he  showed  himself  very  unfavourable  to 
Chauvelin,  but  declared  that  if  the  French  would  send 
a  confidential  secret  agent  who  could  be  trusted,  he 
would  be  cordially  welcomed.  Pitt  dwelt  earnestly  on 
his  anxiety  to  avoid  a  war,  which  must  be  disastrous  to 
both  countries,  and  on  the  great  danger  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  which  inflamed  suspicions  and  distrust 
on  both  sides,  and  he  finally  suggested  that  Maret 
should  send  to  Paris  asking  for  instructions  and  powers. 
He  begged  him  very  earnestly  to  do  so  without  delay, 
as  every  day  was  precious.* 

Maret  did  as  he  was  asked.     It  was  his  evident  im« 
pression  that,  provided  the  security  of  Holland  were 


*  The  ftoooont  of  this  interview 
AS  pablished  by  the  French  Qo- 
Temment  will  be  fonnd  in  a  col- 
lection of  State  Papers  relating 
to  the  War  against  France 
(London,  1794),  L  220-223, 
and  a  maeh  fuller  account  in 
Emonf .  For  the  part  played  by 
Smith  see  Noel  to  Lebrun,  Oct. 
29,  Nov.  22 ;  Maret  to  Lebrun, 
Nov.  29,  Dec.  2.  Maret  believed 
the  interview  of  Dec.  2  to  be 


mainly  due  to  Smith,  but  Canon 
Miles  has  shown  that  Miles  had 
arranged  an  interview  before  Ma- 
ret  came  to  England,  and  that  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  nego- 
tiation. See  Miles  to  Lebmn, 
Dec.  14, 18,  21 ;  Noel  to  Lebrun, 
Deo.  18, 1792  (FJP.O.),  and  also 
Mil6S*s  Correspondeneef  which 
has  recently  been  published  by 
his  son,  Canon  Miles. 
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fully  established,  and  the  decree  of  November  19  ex- 
plained in  the  sense  which  he  had  indicated,  every  other 
point  of  difference  might  be  arranged,  and  that  the 
recognition  of  the  Republic  was  only  deferred.  Chau- 
velin,  however,  complained  bitterly  of  the  confidence 
that  had  been  given  to  Maret  as  a  slur  upon  himself. 
He  wrote  to  the  Executive  Council  asking  to  be  recalled, 
if  another  agent  was  employed,  and  he  assured  them 
that  the  English  ministers  were  undoubtedly  hostile, 
but  that  he  was  seeking  in  other  quarters  more  worthy 
allies.  Lebrun  would  probably  have  given  Maret  the 
powers  he  asked  for,  and  have  negotiated  on  friendly 
terms  with  Pitt,  but  the  majority  of  the  Executive 
Council  preferred  a  less  conciliatory  course.  On  De- 
cember 9  the  French  ministers  wrote  declining  the  pro- 
posal for  a  secret  negotiation,  and  directing  that  all 
communications  with  the  English  Government  must  be 
made  through  Chauvelin,  *•  the  known  and  avowed  re- 
presentative of  the  Republic*  On  the  14th,  Maret  was 
obliged  to  communicate  this  decision  to  Pitt,  and  he 
almost  immediately  after  lett  England.* 

The  hopes  of  peace  had  now  almost  gone,  and  the 
decree  of  December  15  greatly  increased  the  imminence 
of  the  danger.  It  was  now  evident  that,  in  spite  of 
their  previous  assurances,  the  French  Government  had 
fully  resolved  to  incorporate  the  Belgic  provinces,  to 
break  up  the  whole  structure  of  their  ancient  society, 
to  destroy  all  their  national  institutions  in  order  to 
assimilate  them  absolutely  and  without  delay  to  the  new 
French  democracy.  The  decree  opening  the  Scheldt 
already  implied  that  the  French  considered  themselves 
the  sovereigns  of  these  provinces,  but  the  course  they 
were  now  pursuing  placed  their  intention  beyond 
reasonable   doubt.      It   was    an    intention  which   no 


1  Emonf,  pp.  98-104. 
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minister,  who  had  not  wholly  abandoned  the  traditions 
of  English  policy,  could  regard  without  the  gravest 
alarm. 

It  was  plain  that  English  public  opinion  now 
measured  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  was  rapidly 
preparing  for  the  struggle.  Chauvelin  wrote,  indeed, 
that  Pox  and  Sheridan  were  fully  resolved  to  oppose 
the  war ;  that  Pox's  speech  on  the  subject  on  December 
13  was  so  noble,  that  the  Prench  Convention  would 
have  at  once  ordered  it  to  be  printed  ;  that  he  himself 
was  indefatigable  in  urging  *  the  Priends  of  Liberty '  to 
oome  forward ;  that  he  had  established  relations  with 
some  rich  merchants  in  the  City,  and  that  *  under  his 
auspices'  numerous  addresses  to  the  Convention  re- 
pudiating the  idea  of  war  were  being  signed  in  Eng* 
land.  But  the  illusion  that  tbe  nation  was  with  him 
was  now  fast  ebbing  away.  The  militia  were  called  out, 
and  public  opinion  evidently  supported  the  measure. 
The  Government,  he  wrote,  is  determined  to  adopt  a 
system  of  violence  and  rigour.  *  The  infamous  Burke ' 
has  been  consulted  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  English 
people  are  evidently  not  ripe  for  revolution.  Their 
apathy  and  blindness  to  Prench  principles  is  deplorable. 
They  have  so  changed  within  a  month  that  they  are 
scarcely  recognisable.  In  that  time,  *  merely  through 
fear  of  convulsions  dangerous  to  property,  they  have 
passed  from  admiration  of  us  to  hatred,  and  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  to  the  delirium  of  servitude.'  The 
infinitesimal  minority  that  followed  Pox  in  Parliament 
reflected  but  too  truly  his  weakness  in  the  country.  In 
the  theatres  the  National  Anthem  was  enthusiasti- 
cally sung,  and  deputations  of  merchants  to  assure  the 
Grovemment  of  their  support  were  hastening  to  the 
Treasury.  Pitt,  said  Chauvelin,  *  seems  to  have  killed 
public  opinion  in  England,'  but  he  added  in  another 
letter  these  memorable  words,  '  The  King  of  England 
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and  all  his  council,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt,  do  nol 
cease  to  desire  this  war/^ 

Fox  avowed  in  Parliament  his  belief  that  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  would  be  ruinous  to  his  popularity, 
but  still  Chauvelin  deplored  the  weakness  and  the 
timidity  of  the  Opposition.  On  December  7,  Sheridan, 
on  the  part  of  Fox  and  of  his  friends,  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  Chauvelin,  and  used  some  language  which 
was  very  remarkable.  He  expressed  great  indignation 
at  the  decree  of  November  19,  offering  French  assist- 
ance to  all  revolted  subjects.  Nothing,  he  truly  said, 
in  the  language  of  this  decree,  restricted  it  even  to  cases 
where  a  clear  majority  of  a  nation  were  in  insurrection, 
and  it  seemed  to  pledge  the  French  to  support  by  an 
invasion  the  rebellion  of  a  few  thousand  men  in  Ireland. 
The  Opposition,  Sheridan  said,  desired  a  thorough 
but  constitutional  reform,  and  they  desired*  peace  with 
France,  unless  she  made  an  aggression  on  Holland.  They 
would  strenuously  oppose  war  on  account  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt,  and  if  it  was  declared  on  that  ground 
they  would  represent  it  as  a  device  for  turning  aside 
all  reform.  They  would,  perhaps,  even  go  so  far  as  to 
propose  the  impeachment  of  Pitt ;  but  they  warned  the 
French  envoy,  that,  in  common  with  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  they  would  support  the 
ministers  in  repelling  any  attempt  of  the  French 
Government  to  intermeddle  with  English  internal 
afiairs.  England  had  given  France  the  example  of  a 
Revolution;  she  was  quite  capable  of  following  the 
example  of  France  in  her  own  manner  and  with  her 
own  forces.' 

On  the  side  of  Holland,  the  prospect  at  this  time 

■  Chauvelin  to  Lebnin,  Deo.  8,  pp.  100,  101.     Fox  used  Ymef 

7,  8, 14, 18, 1792.  similar  language  in  Parliameoi 

•  Ibid.  Dec.  7. 1792.    See,  too,  See  Boae's  Diary.  L  144. 
Emoof,  Maret,  Due  de  Dassanot 
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liad  slightly  improved.  A  French  army  entered  Pms- 
iian  Gaelderland  and  encamped  on  the  border  of  the 
Dutch  territory,  but  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  pro- 
laced  a  change  of  plan.  Fearing  to  be  shut  up  between 
Lhe  floods  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Prussians,  the  French 
repassed  the  Meuse  without  penetrating  to  Cleves,  and 
returned  to  Buremonde,  taking  with  them  hostages  for 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  in  the  lately  occupied 
territory.  From  this  fact  as  well  as  from  some  other 
indicationB,  Auckland  inferred  that  the  project  of  an 
invasion  of  Holland  was,  for  the  present,  laid  aside,  and 
the  number  of  desertions  from  the  French,  and  the 
difficulties  they  found  in  obtaining  subsistence,  made 
him  hope  that  the  worst  was  over.  At  the  same  time, 
he  wrote,  Hhese  provinces  have  every  reason  to  continue 
vigilant,  and  to  pursue  their  preparations  with  the 
utmost  energy.  Quarters  are  preparing  near  Anvers 
for  17,000  French  troops,  and  the  L6gion  Batave  is  to 
be  cantoned  at  this  side  of  Anvers,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  correspondence  with  the  patriots  and  to 
draw  recruits  out  of  the  Bepublic.  .  .  .  The  internal 
tranquillity  is,  for  the  present,  complete,  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  many  ill-disposed  individuals  in 
the  principal  towns.'  'I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  the 
intention  and  plan  of  the  French  leaders  to  commence 
hostilities  against  this  Bepublic  on  the  first  practicable 
occasion.'  The  Prince  of  Orange  urgently  asked  for 
English  vessels,  stating  that  he  had  certain  knowledge 
of  a  French  plan  to  attack  Holland  on  three  sides — by 
Nimeguen,  by  Breda,  and  by  Friesland.^ 

In  Paris,  the  most  violent  and  most  reckless  section 
of  the  Jacobins  had  now  completely  triumphed.  The 
trial  of  the  King  had  begun,  and  it  was  openly  repre- 
sented as  the  first  act  of  a  tragedy,  which  was  only  to 

>  Aookland  to  Gren?ille,  Deo.  25,  26, 1792. 
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end  with  the  destruction  of  monarchy  in  Europe.  *  The 
impulse  is  given  to  the  whole  world/  said  Gr^oire  in 
the  Assembly.  '  The  nations  are  throwing  themselves 
in  the  path  of  liberty.  The  volcano  is  about  to  break 
forth,  which  will  transform  the  globe.'  ^  Passions  were 
raised  to  fever-heat,  and  the  car  of  the  Revolution  flew 
on  with  a  maddening  speed,  crushing  every  obstacle  in 
its  path.  In  the  exultation  and  arrogance  of  the 
moment,  temporising  was  hardly  possible.  The  English 
Grovernment,  it  was  said,  was  arming.  The  English 
Court  hated  the  Revolution.  The  English  privileged 
orders  were  denouncing  the  September  massacres.  But 
behind  them  there  was  an  English  nation  only  waiting 
the  signal  for  deliverance,  and  the  peaceful  language  of 
Pitt  to  Maret  was  interpreted  in  Paris  as  a  sign  of  fear. 
On  December  24,  one  of  the  more  pacific  members  of 
the  Convention  called  attention  to  the  great  uneasiness 
which  had  been  excited  in  England  by  the  decree  of 
November  19,  offering  French  assistance  to  all  subjects 
revolting  against  their  tyrants ;  and  in  order  to  dispel 
that  uneasiness  he  moved  the  addition  of  a  clause  re- 
stricting the  decree  to  countries  with  which  France  was 
actually  at  war,  but  the  motion  was  at  once  rejected 
without  discussion.'  Appeals  to  the  English  people 
against  the  English  Grovemment  became  habitual  in 
the  tribune ;  the  language  of  Lebrun  took  a  tone  of 
unmistakable  menace,'  and  onX)ecember  27,  Chauvelin 
as  *  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France,'  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
French  Republic,  presented  to  Lord  Grenville  a  long 
and  peremptory  note  charging  the  British  ministry 
with  having  shown  in  their  public  conduct  a  manifest 


>  Bybel,  ii.  64.  •  Ibid.  pp.  9BS-38B ;  Boiug*- 

'  Marsh's  History  of  PoKties,      ing,  deoxidme  partie,  L  815, 816b 
840.  841. 
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U-will  towards  France,  and  demanding  in  writing  m 
ipeedy  and  definite  reply  to  the  question  whether 
Prance  was  to  consider  England  a  neutral  or  a  hostile 
»untry.  The  note  proceeded  to  examine  the  grievances 
dleged  in  England  against  France.  The  decree  of 
November  19  was  not  meant  to  favour  insurrections  or 
listurb  any  neutral  or  friendly  Power.  It  applied  only 
!x)  nations  which  had  already  acquired  their  liberty  by 
x>nqnest,  and  demanded  the  fraternity  and  assistance 
>f  France,  by  the  solemn  and  unequivocal  expression  of 
the  general  will.  The  French  minister  was  authorised 
to  declare  that  France  would  not  attack  Holland  so 
long  as  that  Power  preserved  an  exact  neutrality.  The 
3pening  of  the  Scheldt  was  irrevocably  decided  'by 
reason  and  justice.'  If  the  English  Government  made 
use  of  it  as  a  cause  for  war,  it  would  be  only  '  the 
vainest  of  all  pretences  to  colour  an  unjust  aggression 
long  ago  determined  upon.'  It  would  be  a  war  '  of  the 
Administration  alone  against  the  French  Republic/  and 
France  would  appeal  to  the  English  nation  against  its 
Government.^ 

The  note  was  couched  in.  a  haughty  and  imperious 
strain,  manifestly  intended  either  to  provoke  or  to  in- 
timidate. Grenville  clearly  s^w  that  it  was  meant  to 
accelerate  a  rupture.'  The  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was 
the  violation  of  a  distinct  treaty  based  on  grounds 
which  would  justify  the  abrogation  of  any  treaty,  and 
it  acquired  a  peculiar  danger  from  the  great  maritime 
power  and  preparations  of  France,  and  firom  the  attitude 
which  France  was  assuming  both  towards  Belgium  and 
towards  Holland;  while  the  active  correspondence  of 
French  agents  with  the  disaffected,  both  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Holland ;  the  public  recep- 


*  Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  250-268. 

'  Oronville  to  Auckland,  Deo.  28, 1792. 
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tion  and  encouragement  by  the  Convention  of  English* 
men  who  were  avowedly  seeking  to  overturn  the 
Constitution  of  their  country ;  the  emphatic  refusal  of 
the  Convention  to  exempt  England  from  the  terms  of 
the  decree  of  November  19,  and  the  intercepted  letters 
of  Tainville  and  De  Maulde,  deprived  the  more  pacific 
portions  of  the  note  of  all  credit.  Just  at  this  time 
the  Russian  ambassador  came  to  Grenville  and  proposed 
a  concert  with  his  Court  on  the  subject  of  French 
affairs.  Grenville  expressed  the  willingness  of  the 
King  to  enter  into  such  a  concert,  '  confining  it  to  the 
object  of  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  danger  that  threatens 
the  tranquillity  of  all  other  countries  and  the  political 
interests  of  Europe  from  the  intrigues  and  ambitious 
views  pursued  by  France,  without  directing  his  views 
to  any  interference  in  the  interior  government  of  that 
country.'  Much  doubt,  Grenville  explained  to  Auck- 
land, was  felt  by  tlie  King's  ministers  about  the  real 
motives  of  the  Empress,  but  it  seemed  to  them  that  a 
qualified  acceptance  of  the  proposal  was  the  best  means 
of  ascertaining  them.  *  If  either  the  original  intention, 
or  the  effect  of  this  step  on  our  part,  induced  the 
Empress  to  take  an  active  soare  in  the  war  which  seems 
so  little  likely  to  be  avoided,  a  great  advantage  will  be 
derived  from  it  to  the  common  cause.  If  she  withdraws 
the  sort  of  overture  she  has  made,  no  inconvenience  can 
result  from  the  measure  taken  by  the  King,  at  all  to  be 
put  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  of  success.'  It  was 
probable,  Grenville  thought,  that  before  any  answer 
could  arrive  from  St.  Petersburg  the  matter  would  have 
come  to  a  crisis.^ 


*  Grenville  to  Auckland,  Deo.  zow  nrged  as  a  reason  for  again 

28,29,1792.  See,  ioo,  the  acooont  making  a  proposal  of   concert 

of  this  transaction  sent  by  Qren-  which  had  preriooaly  been  ra- 

viUe  to  the  English  ambassador  jeoted,  that  the  Empress  felt  that 

at  St.  Petersburg.  Count  Woron-  the  question  waa  no  longer  what 
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I  the  3lBt,  Grenville  sent  his  answer  to  Chaavelin. 
^gan  by  reminding  him  that  he  had  never  been 
lised  in  England  in  any  other  public  character 
s  accredited  by  the  French  King,  and  that,  since 
st  10,  his  Majesty  had  suspended  all  official  inter- 

with  France.  Chauvelin  was  therefore  peremp- 
informed  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  treat 
the  King's  ministers  in  the  character  he  had 
ed.  Since,  however,  he  had  entered,  though  in  a 
srhich  was  neither  regular  nor  official,  into  explana- 
»f  some  of  the  circumstances  that  had  caused  strong 
ness  in  England,  the  English  ministers  would  not 
to  state  their  views  concerning  them.  The  first 
le  decree  of  November  19,  In  this  decree  England 
iie  formal  declaration  of  a  design  to  extend  uni- 
[j  the  new  principles  of  government  adopted  in 
3,  and  to  encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in  all 
ies,  even  in  those  which  are  neutral.  •  .  .  The 
ation  of  these  principles  to  the  King's  dominions 
jen  shown  unequivocally  by  the  public  reception 
to  the  promoters  of  sedition  in  this  country,  and 

speeches  made  to  them  precisely  at  the  time  of 
ecree  and  since  on  several  different  occasions.' 
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even  than  the  success  of  her 
arms.*  Grenville  observed  to 
Whitworth  that  there  was  a  great 
distinction  between  *  an  interfer- 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing any  form  of  government  in 
France,  and  a  concert  between 
other  Governments  to  provide 
for  their  own  security  at  a  time 
when  their  political  interests  are 
endangered  both  by  the  intrigues 
of  France  in  the  interior  of  other 
countries  and  her  views  of  con- 
quest  and  aggrandisement.'  Gren* 
▼ille  to  Whitworth,  Deo.  29, 1792i 
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The  ministers  would  have  gladly  accepted  any  satia- 
factory  explanation  of  this  decree,  but  they  could  find 
neither  satisfaction  nor  security  'in  the  terms  of  an 
explanation  which  still  declares  to  the  promoters  of 
sedition  in  every  country  what  are  the  cases  in  which 
they  may  count  beforehand  on  the  support  and  succour 
of  France,  and  which  reserves  to  that  country  the  right 
of  mixing  herself  in  our  internal  affairs  whenever  she 
shall  judge  it  proper,  and  on  principles  incompatible 
with  the  political  institutions  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.'  Such  a  declaration  was  plainly  calculated  to 
encourage  disorder  and  revolt  in  every  country ;  it  was 
directly  opposed  to  the  respect  which  is  due  to  all  inde- 
pendent nations ;  and  it  was  in  glaring  contrast  to  the 
conduct  of  the  King  of  England,  who  had  scrupulously 
abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  internal  afiairB  of 
France. 

The  assurance  that  France  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  Holland  as  long  as  that  Power  observed  an 
exact  neutrality,  was  drawn  up,  the  note  observed,  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  that  which  was  given  last 
June.^  But  since  that  assurance,  a  French  captain  had 
violated  both  the  territory  and  neutrality  of  Holland  by 
sailing  up  the  Scheldt  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  ot 
the  Dutch  Government,  to  attack  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  French  Convention  had  ventured  to  *  annul  the 
rights  of  the  Republic,  exercised  within  the  limits  of  its 
own  territory  and  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  the  same  treaties 
by  which  her  independence  is  secured.'  Nay,  more, 
Chauvelin,  in  this  very  letter  of  explanation,  emphatic- 
ally asserted  the  right  of  the  Convention  to  throw  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  France  could  have  no 
right  to  annul  the  stipulations  relating  to  that  river 
unless  she  had  also  a  right  to  set  aside  all  treaties.    She 
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ooald  have  '  no  pretence  to  interfere  in  the  question  of 
opening  the  Scheldt  unless  she  were  the  sovereign  of 
the  Low  Countries  or  had  the  right  to  dictate  laws  to  all 
Europe/  To  such  pretensions  Sie  reply  of  the  English 
Government  was  lofty  and  unequivocal.  'England 
never  will  consent  that  EVance  should  arrogate  the 
power  of  annulling,  at  her  pleasure,  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  pretended  natural  right,  of  which  she  makes 
herself  the  only  judge,  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
established  by  solemn  treaties  and  guaranteed  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  Powers.  This  Government,  adhering 
to  the  maxims  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a 
century,  will  also  never  see  with  indifference  that  France 
shall  make  herself  either  directly  or  indirectly  sovereign 
of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Europe.  If  France  is  really  desirous  of 
maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she 
must  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of 
aggression  and  aggrandisement,  and  to  confine  herself 
within  her  own  territory  without  insulting  other  Go- 
vernments, without  disturbing  their  tranquillity,  without 
violating  their  rights.'  *  His  Majesty  has  always  been 
desirous  of  peace.  He  desires  it  still,'  but  it  must  be 
a  peace  'consistent  with  the  interests  and  dignity  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  with  the  general  security  of 
Europe.'  ^ 

The  hand  of  Pitt  may  be  plainly  traced  in  this 
memorable  document.  It  proved  decisively  to  France 
and  to  Europe  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  intimidate 
his  Government,  and  the  part  which  related  to  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  cleared  up  a  point  which  had 
hitherto  been  somewhat  ambiguous.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  the  grave  and  measured  terms  of  the  note  of 
Grenville  with  another  ministerial  utterance,  which  was 

>  Pari  Hist.  xxi.  268-366w 
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penned  on  the  very  same  day.  On  December  SI* 
Monge,  the  French  Minister  for  the  Navy,  sent  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  seaport  towns  of  France  containing 
the  following  passage :  '  The  King  [of  England]  and  his 
Parliament  wish  to  make  war  with  us.  But  will  the 
English  Republicans  suffer  it  ?  Those  free  men  already 
show  their  discontent  and  their  abhorrence  of  bearing 
arms  against  their  French  brethren.  We  shall  fly  to 
their  assistance.  We  shall  make  a  descent  on  that  isle ; 
we  shall  hurl  thither  50,000  caps  of  liberty ;  we  shall 
plant  the  sacred  tree  and  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our 
brother  republicans.  The  tyranny  of  their  Grovemment 
will  soon  be  destroyed.'  * 

It  was  plain  tibat  the  breach  was  very  near.  The 
French  were  levying  enormous  contributions  in  the 
towns  of  Brabant,  imprisoning  burgomasters  who  were 
not  in  accordance  wifh  their  views,  plundering  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  reorganising  all  branches  of 
the  administration  with  an  impetuous  haste,  endeavour- 
ing by  every  means  to  flatter  and  secure  the  populace, 
while  they  crushed  the  clergy  and  the  ridi.  They 
encountered,  however,  in  many  quarters  considerable 
resistance.  In  Ostend  especially,  there  was  a  fierce 
riot,  and  great  crowds  paraded  ^e  streets  demanding 
the  old  Belgic  constitution  and  the  restoration  of  the 
priests.  The  Batavian  Legion  of  disaffected  Dutchmen 
in  the  French  service  now  numbered  at  least  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  they  issued  a  violent  manifesto  in  French 
and  Dutch,  which  was  industriously  disseminated  by 
the  '  patriots '  in  Holland.* 

The  Dutch  Government  was  acting  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  that  of  England,  but  Auckland  regarded  the 
prospect  with  a  despondency  which  the  event  too  fully 

1  Marsh,  i.  341-344.  Grenville^Jan.  1793,  also  Jft. 

'  See  several  letters  of  infor-      moires  dei)umiOurieM,  liv.  Tii. 
mation  inclosed  by  Auckland  to 
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justified.  The  objects  of  Governments  are  not  only 
various,  but  in  some  measure  incompatible,  and  the 
Dutch  constitution,  like  the  old  constitution  of  Poland, 
being  mainly  constructed  with  the  object  of  opposing 
obstacles  to  the  encroachments  of  the  central  power,  had 
left  the  country  wholly  incapable  of  prompt  and  ener- 
getic action  in  times  of  public  danger.  No  augmenta- 
tion of  the  military  or  naval  forces,  no  serious  measure 
of  defence,  could  be  effected  without  the  separate  assent 
of  all  the  provinces,  and  the  forms  that  were  required 
by  law  were  so  numerous  and  so  cumbrous  that  it  was 
probably  chiefly  its  more  favourable  geographical  posi- 
tion that  saved  the  United  Provinces  from  the  fate  of 
Poland.  It  was  intended  to  add  14,000  men  to  the 
Dutch  army,  and  there  was  a  question  of  subsidising 
foreign  troops,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Dutch  army, 
though  'well  trained,  well  appointed,  and  in  general 
well  disposed,'  was  far  below  the  necessities  of  the  time, 
utterly  unpractised  in  war,  and  scattered  in  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feeble  garrisons. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the  people  what  it  had  been. 
The  Stadholder  and  the  ministers  were  most  anxious  to 
do  their  best:  but  Auckland  warned  his  Grovemment 
that  Holland  would  make  little  efficient  exertion  unless 
there  was  a  great  pressure  of  danger.  *  Nor,*  he  said, 
'  in  the  estimate  of  that  danger  will  she  be  guided  by 
any  long-sighted  views.  It  must  be  a  danger  apparent 
bo  all  eyes  and  palpable  at  the  moment.  This  arises 
partly  from  the  mixture  of  the  mercantile  spirit  with 
political  deliberations,  but  principally  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  provinces  which  call  themselves  a  Union, 
prith.  every  defect  that  can  contribute  on  questions  of 
general  moment  to  contrariety  of  decision  and  to  pro- 
Brastination  of  execution.'^ 


*  Auckland  to  Grenville,  Jan.  2, 11, 1798. 
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A  French  loyalist  named  De  Curt,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  first  National  Assembly  and  who  had 
afteiwards  served  as  an  emigrant  mider  the  French 
Princes,  had  about  this  time  some  remarkable  confi- 
dential conversations  with  Lord  Hawkesbory.  De  Curt 
was  a  native  of  Guadaloupe,  and  he  held  a  mission  from 
its  Assembly.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  high 
character  and  liberal  views,  sincerely  attached  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  so  disgusted  with  the  course 
events  had  taken  in  France  that  he  was  anxious  to 
be  naturalised  as  an  Englishman.  The  French  West 
Indian  Islands  he  represented  as  vehemently  loyalist. 
The  Assemblies  of  Guadaloupe  and  Martinique  had 
driven  from  those  islands  all  persons  suspected  of  dem(^ 
cratic  principles,  as  well  as  notorious  bad  characters 
who  might  be  made  use  of  in  revolution,  and  these  men 
had  chiefly  taken  shelter  in  the  British  island  of  Domi- 
nica, where,  if  they  were  sufiered  to  remain,  they  were 
likely  to  become  a  source  of  much  trouble.  He  stated 
that  the  French  West  Indian  Islands  would  never  sub- 
mit voluntarily  to  the  Bepublican  Oovemment;  but 
that  their  successful  resistance  depended  largely  on  the 
chances  of  assistance  fi'om  England. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said  that  he  could  only  speak 
to  him  unofiicially  and  as  a  private  individual,  but 
in  this  capacity  he  spoke  with  great  freedom.  *I 
told  him,'  he  says,  *that  we  certamly  wished  to  con- 
tinue at  peace  with  France  .  •  .  but  that  many  events 
had  lately  happened  which  afforded  great  probability 
that  Great  Britain  and  Holland  would  be  forced  to 
take  a  part  in  th0  ^a^ ;  that  the  moment  of  decision, 
however,  was  not  ypt  airrived,'  and  that  the  ministers 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  development  of  the  French 
policy  about  Holland.  De  Curt  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  French  ministers,  even  if  they  wished 
it,  would  not  dare  to  recede,  and  he  declared  his  deter- 
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mination  to  send  at  once  a  messenger  to  Goadalonpe  to 
advise  the  colony  to  resist.  Hawkesbury  begged  that  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  such  a  course  was  not 
taken  in  consequence  of  any  engagement  with  England. 
I)e  Curt  replied  that  he  would  advise  it  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility '  as  the  most  prudent  which  they  could  pur- 
sue for  their  own  interests  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
between  France  on  the  one  hand  and  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  on  the  other.  He  then  told  me/  continues 
Hawkesbury,  Hhat  his  connections  were  solely  with 
Guadaloupe,  but  that  Martinique  would  certainly  pursue 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mar- 
tinique had  also  an  agent  here,  whom  he  named,  with 
whom  he  would  consult,  who  would  give,  he  was  sure, 
the  people  of  Martinique  the  same  advice.  .  •  .  He 
added  tiiat  the  agent  of  St.  Lucia  would  necessarily 
follow  the  fate  of  Martinique,  and  that  in  the  end  St. 
Domingo  would  adopt  the  same  conduct.' 

Guadaloupe  in  his  opinion  could,  without  assistance^ 
resist  for  at  least  two  months  any  force  the  Convention 
could  send  against  it,  andif  England  andHolland  engaged 
in  the  war,  the  French  would  have  no  port  except  the 
Danish  island  of  Ste.  Croix  to  resort  to.  '  In  his  opinion 
the  war  must  be  ended  in  one  campaign,  from  the  ruin  of 
French  commerce,  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleets, 
and  the  surrender  of  the  French  islands  to  Great  Britain.' 
He  said  with  much  emotion  that  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  was  at  an  end ;  that  the  anarchy  in 
France  was  likely  to  last  for  at  least  thirty  years,  and 
that  it  was  his  wish  and  his  duty  to  follow  the  fate  of 
his  real  country,  the  West  Indian  Islands.  In  a  subse- 
quent interview  he  described  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
England  from  Cherbourg  by  boats  made  of  copper  or 
tin,  which  had  been  proposed  by  an  engineer  named 
Gautier  to  the  Maritime  Committee  of  the  National 
Assembly  at  a  time  when  De  Curt  was  a  member  of  that 
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body,  and  which  had  been  approved  of  in  case  a  rapture 
should  take  place.  A  letter  nearly  at  the  same  time 
came  from  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6  representing  that 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  in  revolt  against  the 
Convention,  and  imploring  that  England  would  assist 
them,  if  possible  openly,  if  not  clandestinely.* 

On  January  7  Chauvelin  sent  a  new  note  to  Gren- 
ville,  again  asserting  his  character  of  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  French  Republic,  and  complaining  in 
very  angry  terms  of  the  Alien  Act  as  an  infraction  of 
that  portion  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  which  secured 
to  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries full  liberty  of  dwelling  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other,  travelling  through  them  when  they  please  and 
coming  and  going  freely  *  without  licence  or  passport, 
gener^d  or  special.'  He  described  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce as  a  treaty  to  which  England  owed  a  great  part 
of  her  actual  prosperity,  but  which  was  *  burdensome  to 
France,'  and  had  been  '  wrested  by  address  and  ability 
from  the  unskilfulness  and  from  the  corruption  of  the 
agents  of  a  Government '  which  France  had  destroyed. 
He  now  demanded  firom  Lord  Grenville  a  •  speedy, 
clear,  and  categorical  answer '  to  his  question  whether 
the  French  were  included  under  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  *  foreigners '  in  the  Bill.  Grenville  simply  re- 
turned the  note  with  a  statement  Ihat  Chauvelin  had 
assumed  a  diplomatic  character  which  was  inadmissible. 
In  another  letter  Chauvelin  protested  against  the  pro- 
clamation prohibiting  the  export  of  grain  and  flour  firom 
England.' 


*  Minutes  of  a  conference  be- 
tween Lord  .Hawkesbary  and  M. 
de  Cart,  Dec  5,  18.  Note  of  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill6,  Dec.  30, 1792 
p'rench  Correspondence  at  the 
Eeoord  Office). 


•  ParZ.  Hut.  zzx.  256-263.  On 
the  11th  Chanyelin  announced 
that  the  French  oonsiderod  the 
Treaty  of  Commeroe  annulled  oo 
account  of  its  infraction  bj  tht 
English. 
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The  complaint  relating  to  the  Alien  Act  might  be 
easily  answered.  The  restriction  imposed  on  foreigners 
travelling  in  England  was  a  matter  of  internal  police 
rendered  necessary  by  a  great  and  pressing  danger ;  the 
measure  included  a  special  clause  in  favour  of  those  who 
could  ^  prove  that  they  came  to  England  for  affairs  of 
commerce/  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  French 
themselves  only  seven  months  before  had  imposed  still 
more  severe  restrictions  upon  foreigners  in  France. 
Neither  the  English  nor  any  other  ambassador  had  com- 
plained of  the  decree  of  May  1792,  under  which  no 
foreigner  was  suffered  to  travel  in  France  on  pain  of 
arrest  without  a  passport  describing  accurately  his  person 
or  his  route.* 

A  much  more  important  document  was  a  note  drawn 
up  by  Lebrun,  and  presented  by  Chauvelin  on  January 
13.  It  is  an  elaborate  answer  to  the  letter  of  Lord 
Granville  which  has  been  already  quoted,  and  it  was 
drawn  up  in  moderate,  plausible,  and  dignified  language 
very  unlike  some  of  the  late  correspondence.  Grenville 
in  communicating  it  to  Auckland  said  that  it  was  evi- 
dent from  it  that  the  tone  of  the  Executive  Council  was 
much  lowered ;  though  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  present  rulers  of  France  would  comply  with  the  de- 
mands which  alone  could  insure  permanent  tranquillity 
to  England  and  Holland.^  Lebrun  began  by  emphatically 
declaring  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  of  tihe  French  nation  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  England,  and  the  importance  of  having  a  competent 
and  accredited  representative  to  explain  the  differences 
between  the  two  countries.  In  order  that  this  should 
be  accomplished  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Fn^nch 


*  See  Marsh's  Eist  of  Poli-         '  Grenville  to  Auckland,  Jaii« 
tic9,  L  277-285 ;  Sybel,  Bisi,  de      18, 1793. 
VEurope,  ii.  101. 
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Republic  sent  formal  letters  of  credence  to  Chauveliii. 
which  would  enable  him  to  treat  with  all  the  severity  of 
diplomatic  forms.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  that 
the  decree  of  November  19  was  not  intended,  as  the 
English  minister  alleged,  to  encourage  the  seditious,  for 
it  could  have  no  application  except  in  the  single  case 
in  which  the  general  will  of  a  nation,  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally expressed,  should  call  the  French  nation  to 
its  assistance  and  fraternity.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Council,  the  decree  might  perhaps  have  been 
dispensed  with,  but  with  the  interpretation  now  given  to 
it,  it  ought  not  to  excite  uneasiness  in  any  nation. 

On  the  subject  of  Holland  the  French  minister  said 
Grenville  had  raised  no  definite  point  except  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt.  This  measure,  he  contended,  was  of 
no  consequence  to  England,  of  very  little  consequence 
to  Holland,  but  of  vital  importance  to  Belgium,  and 
especially  to  the  prosperity  of  Antwerp.  It  was  in 
order  to  restore  to  the  Belgians  the  enjoyment  of  a 
precious  right,  and  not  in  order  to  ofiend  any  other 
Power,  that  France  had  thrown  open  the  navigation. 
The  restiiction  closing  it  had  been  made  without  the 
participation  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinces.  The 
Emperor,  in  order  to  secure  his  despotic  power  over 
them,  had  without  scruple  sacrificed  their  most  inviolable 
rights.  France  in  a  legitimate  war  had  expelled  the 
Austrians  from  the  Low  Countries,  called  back  its 
people  to  freedom,  and  invited  them  to  re-enter  into  all 
the  rights  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  taken  away 
from  them.  '  If  the  rights  of  nature  and  those  <^ 
nations  are  consulted,  not  France  alone  but  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  authorised  to  do  it.' 

A  passage  follows  which  if  it  could  have  been  fiilly 
believed  might  have  done  much  to  appease  the  quarrel. 
'The  French  Republic  does  not  intend  to  erect  itself 
into  a  universal  arbitrator  of  ihe  treaties  which  bind 
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nations.  She  will  know  how  to  respect  other  Govern- 
ments, as  she  will  take  care  to  make  her  own  respected. 
She  has  renounced,  and  agam  renounces,  every  conquest ; 
and  her  occupation  of  the  Low  Countries  will  only 
continue  during  the  war,  and  the  time  which  may  be 
necessary  to  the  Belgians  to  insure  and  consolidato 
their  liberty;  after  which  let  them  be  independent 
and  happy.  France  will  find  her  recompense  in  their 
felicity.' 

If  England  and  Holland  continue  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  they  may 
negotiate  on  the  subject  directly  with  Belgium.  *If 
the  Belgians  through  any  motive  consent  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  France  will 
not  oppose  it.  She  will  know  how  to  respect  their 
independence  even  in  their  errors.' 

*  After  so  frank  a  declaration,  which  manifests  such 
a  sincere  desire  of  peace,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  minis- 
ters ought  not  to  have  any  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  France.  If  her  explanations  appear  in- 
sufficient, and  if  we  are  still  obliged  to  hear  a  haughty 
language ;  if  hostile  preparations  are  continued  in  the 
English  ports,  after  having  exhausted  every  means  to 
preserve  peace  we  will  prepare  for  war  with  a  sense 
of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  of  our  eflforts  to  avoid 
this  extremity.  We  will  fight  the  English,  whom  we 
esteem,  with  regret,  but  we  will  fight  them  without 
fear.' » 

A  few  words  of  comment  must  be  added  to  this 
skilfiil  note.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  French  still 
reserved  their  right  of  interfering  for  the  assistance  of 
insurgent  nations  under  circumstances  of  which  they 
themselves  were  to  be  the  judge ;  that  they  still  main- 
tained their  right  to  annul  without  the  consent  of  the 

»  Pari  Hist.  xxx.  262-26ft. 
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contracting  parties  the  ancient  treaties  regulating  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  that,  while  repudiating 
all  views  of  incorporating  the  Low  Countries  in  I^Vancey 
they  announced  their  intention  of  occupying  those 
provinces,  not  merely  during  the  war,  but  for  an  un- 
defined period  after  the  war  had  ended.  It  will  be 
observed,  too,  that  moderate  and  courteous  as  it  was  in 
form,  the  note  of  Lebrun  was  of  the  nature  of  an  ulti- 
matum, threatening  war  if  its  explanations  were  not 
accepted  as  satisfactory,  and  if  the  military  preparations 
of  England  continued.  The  question,  however,  which 
is  most  important  in  the  controversy  between  the  two 
nations,  is  the  sincerity  of  the  French  repudiation  of 
views  of  conquest.  Was  it  true  that  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  and  the  invasion  of  Holland  had  been  aban- 
doned? 

In  order  to  judge  these  points,  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  the  whole  train  of  events  which  have  been 
narrated  in  this  chapter.  The  English  case  was  essen- 
tially a  cumulative  one,  depending  on  many  indications 
of  French  policy  no  one  of  which  might  perhaps  alone 
have  been  decisive,  but  which  when  taken  together  pro- 
duced an  absolute  certainty  in  the  minds  of  the  ministers 
that  the  French  were  determined  to  incorporate  Jihe 
Belgic  provinces ;  that  they  were  meditating  a  sp^dy 
invasion  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  that  if  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  that  Eepublic  it  would  be  imme- 
diately supported  by  French  arms.  Everjrthing  that 
has  since  become  known  of  the  secret  intentions  of  the 
French  Government  appears  to  me  to  corroborate  this 
view.  At  the  very  time  when  the  correspondence  that 
has  been  cited  was  continuing,  urgent  orders  were  sent 
to  the  French  Commissioners  to  press  on  the  measures 
assimilating  the  Belgic  provinces  to  France  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decree  of  December  16,  while  the  Execu* 
tive  Council  received  a  memoir  from  some  of  the  Dutch 
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'patriots'  pointing  out  the  defenceless  condition  of 
Zealand  and  inviting  an  immediate  invasion  of  Holland. 
The  project  for  invasion,  which  had  for  a  time  been  laid 
aside,  was  revived ;  it  was  being  carefully  discussed  at 
Paris  at  the  precise  period  when  the  note  of  Lebrun  was 
drawn  up,  and  on  January  10  it  appeared  to  have  been 
fully  decided  on,  though  on  further  reflection  the  enter- 
prise was  for  the  moment  deferred.*  Well-informed 
English  agents  reported  that  the  Executive  Council 
were  lookmg  forward  to  an  insurrection  in  Ireland  and 
afterwards  in  England  which  would  paralyse  the  English 
Grovemment  while  the  French  troops  poured  into  Hol- 
land.' The  violence  of  language  of  prominent  members 
of  the  Convention  against  all  kings  and  monarchies, 
and  against  the  Grbvemment  of  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular, exceeded  all  bounds,'  and  on  January  12, 
Brissot,  in  the  name  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee, 
presented  a  long  report  to  the  Convention  on  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  Fmnce.  It 
foreshadowed  war  in  every  line.  As  usual,  it  professed 
much  sympathy  for  the  British  nation,  but  it  accused 
their  Government,  in  a  strain  of  violent  invective,  of 
having  not  onlybrought  wholly  frivolous  charges  against 
the  French  Republic,  but  of  having  also  acted  towards 
that  Bepublic  with  systematic  malevolence  and  insult. 
It  urged  the  French  Government  to  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  Ali^i  Act,  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  provisions  from  England  to  France,  and  an 
immediate  explanation  of  the  armaments  of  England. 
War  with  England,  it  argued,  would  be  a  matter  of 


■  Sybel,  3. 102, 103.  Compare  present  limits  to  do  justice  to 

Marsh's  Hiti.  of  Politics,  i.  853-  this  part  of  the  case,  but  the 

S64.  reader  will  find  many  specimens 

*  See  A  letter  of  Miles,  Jan.  18 ;  of  the  language  used  at  this  time 
lianh,  L  866.  in  the  Convention  in  Marsh,  oh. 

*  It  is  impossible  within  my  xiy. 
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little  danger,  for  the  English  were  already  overwhelmed 
by  their  debt  and  taxation ;  Ireland  was  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  India  would  almost  certainly  be  severed  from  the 
British  rule.* 

The  day  after  this  extraordinary  report  was  pre- 
sented, the  Convention  ordered  fifty-two  ships  of  the 
line  and  thirty-two  frigates  to  be  immediately  armed, 
and  twenty-four  new  vessels  to  be  constructed.*  Gren- 
ville,  on  the  other  hand,  in  two  peremptory  and  haughty 
notes,  dated  January  18  and  20,  pronounced  the  Frendi 
explanations  wholly  unsatisfactory,  declared,  in  reply 
to  the  threat  of  Lebrun,  that  England  would  persist  in 
those  measures  which  her  Government  deemed  essential 
for  her  security  and  for  that  of  her  allies,  and  refused 
either  to  receive  the  letters  of  credence  of  Chauvelin,  to 
recognise  in  him  any  other  position  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  foreigner,  or  to  exempt  him  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Alien  Act.* 

The  attitude  of  Chauvelin  was  so  hostile,  and  his 
connection  with  disaffected  Englishmen  so  notorious, 
that  the  English  Grovemment  would  hold  no  confidential 
communication  with  him  ;  but  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Miles,  some  correspondence  was  still  kept  up 
with  Maret,  who  had  now  become  Chef  de  I>6partement  at 
the  Foreign  OflBce  under  Lebrun,  and  even  with  Lebrun 
himself.  In  a  very  earnest  though  very  amicable  letter, 
dated  January  11,  Miles  had  warned  Maret  that,  unless 
the  French  Convention  could  be  induced  to  recede  from 
its  present  policy,  war  was  absolutely  inevitable.  Could 
it  be  doubted,  he  urged,  that  the  order  given  to  the 
French  generals  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  neutral 
territory  was  a  violation  of  the  independence  of  Powera 


*  Monittur,  Jan.  15, 1798. 

*  Bourgoing,  deuzidme  partie,  L  818,  819l 

*  Pari.  Hist.  xxx.  266. 2«9. 
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that  were  not  at  war  with  France;  that  the  decree 
opening  the  Scheldt  was  a  violation  of  treaties  which 
England  had  solemnly  boond  herself  in  1788  to  defend ; 
that  the  incorporation  of  Savoy  in  the  French  Republic 
was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  French  professions 
that  they  desired  no  conquests;  that  the  decrees  of 
November  19  and  of  December  15  were  drawn  up  in 
such  general  terms  that  they  were  an  invitation  to  all 
nations  to  revolt  against  tjieir  Governments,  and  a 
promise  that  France  would  assist  every  rebellion ;  that 
the  reception  by  the  National  Assembly  of  English 
sabjects  who  were  openly  conspiring  against  their 
Gk>vemment  was  a  gross  insult,  and  a  clear  proof  that 
England  must  consider  herself  comprised  among  the 
nations  to  whom  French  *  fraternity '  was  offered  ?  If 
the  Executive  Council  would  retrace  its  steps  on  these 
points,  war  would  not  break  out.  Otherwise  neither 
the  interests  nor  the  honour  of  England  would  permit 
her  to  acquiesce.^ 

All  the  English  diplomatic  correspondence  of  this 
time  shows  not  only  the  extreme  gravity  but  also  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  situation.  It  was  on  January  1 2 
that  the  Imperial  and  Prussian  representatives  an- 
nounced to  Grenville  the  approaching  partition  of 
Poland  and  the  project  of  the  exchange  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  and  thus  introduced  a  new 
and  most  formidable  element  of  complication  and  divi- 
sion. Grenville  at  once  communicated  to  Auckland  the 
interview  which  had  taken  place,  and  the  total  disappro- 


'  AiUhenUe  Correspondence, 
pp.  106-108.  This  letter  is  also 
printed  by  Marsh,  ii.  148-145. 
On  the  7th,  Maret  had  written  a 
long  letter  to  Miles  oomplaining 
of  the  hostile  attitude  and  lan< 
gnage  of  the  Engliih  ministers, 

85 


and  especially  of  the  tone  of 
Orenville*s  despatch  of  Deo.  31. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  given  by 
Ernoaf,  pp.  113, 114.  I  do  noti 
quote  it,  as  the  argaments  are 
much  the  same  as  those  used  by 
Lebnm. 
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bation  which  he  had  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  King's 
Grovemment  of  the  intended  partition.  *  It  is  impossible,' 
he  continued,  *  to  foresee  what  the  effect  may  be  of  his 
Majesty's  determined  resolution  not  to  make  himself  a 
party  to  any  concert  of  measures  tending  to  this  object.' 
On  the  proposed  exchange  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
however,  he  hesitated.  *  I  thought  it  advantageous,'  he 
wrote,  '  not  to  conceal  from  either  of  the  ministers  that 
I  felt  there  were  many  circumstances  in  the  present 
moment  which  might  make  such  a  project  less  objection- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  maritime  Powers  than  it  had 
hitherto  been.  His  Majesty's  servants  are,  however, 
extremely  desirous  of  knowing  the  general  ideas  enter- 
tained by  the  Duteh  ministers  on  a  point  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  Republic  are  so  immediately  and 
materially  concerned.'  For  the  present  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  to  their  former  rulers.  ^  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  nothing  would  be  so  advantageous  to  our  interests 
as  the  re-establishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  House 
of  Austria  there,  on  the  footing  of  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion, if  that  could  be  made  the  consequence  of  the  French 
withdrawing  their  troops,  according  to  the  plan  proposed 
from  hence.'  * 

English  and  Dutoh  intelligence  fully  concurred  about 
the  imminence  of  an  attack  on  Holland.  On  the  18th, 
Auckland  reported  that  revolutionary  papers  were  in- 
dustriously scattered  among  the  Dutch  soldiers,  and 
that  Hope,  the  great  banker  at  Amsterdam,  who  had 
excellent  means  of  information,  had  warned  him  that  an 
invasion  of  Holland  was  certainly  resolved  on  ;  and  the 
letter  of  Auckland  crossed  a  letter  of  Qrenville  stating 
that  he  had  received  from  Paris  private  and  trustworthy 
information  that  the  French  had  determined  that  their 


■  Grenvilltt  to  Anckland,  Jkn.  IS,  17M. 
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next  campaign  should  be  chiefly  against  Holland.^ 
Auckland  wrote  that  intelligence  had  arrived  that  70,000 
Austrians  were  ordered  to  march  for  the  Low  Countries. 
It  was  most  important  that  they  should  come  quickly. 
In  the  meantime,  he  said,  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
induce  Holland  to  make  the  best  of  the  short  interval  of 
peace.  *By  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  Constitution,  under 
which  the  discretionary  power  given  to  the  provinces 
and  their  representatives  is  extremely  narrow  in  all 
deliberations  tending  to  war,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
their  High  Mightinesses  to  give  me  that  explicit  answer 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  require,  without  a  previous 
reference  to  the  provinces.'  *  There  is,  in  this  country/ 
he  added,  *  a  considerable  party  disposed  to  subvert  the 
Government ; '  another  party  *  inclined  to  keep  clear 
of  French  intervention,  but  solicitous  to  impede  the 
measures  of  this  Government ; '  a  third  party,  '  per- 
haps  the  most  numerous,'  who  from  self-interest,  short- 
sightedness, and  '  attachment  to  commercial  habits,' 
wish  at  any  cost  to  keep  neutral.  Others,  with  the 
best  intentions,  *  sink  imder  a  sense  of  their  own  weak 
state,  so  ill  prepared  to  withstand  the  first  inevitable 
shock.'  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  idle  to  expect 
much  enthusiasm,  cordiality,  or  promptitude,  but  Auck- 
land believed  that  the  announcement  that  an  English 
land  force  might  be  expected,  would  be  well  fitted  to 
encourage  the  Dutch.^ 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  who  were 
in  authority  in  Prance  really  desired  war  with  England. 
Many  sagacious  men — and  Lebrun  was  probably  among 
the  number — ^perceived  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a 
war,  and  dreaded  the  spirit  that  was  prevailing;  but  the 


>  AnoUand  to  Orenville,  Jan.         '  Anokland  to  Grenville,  Jaob 
X3L     Grenville  to  Auckland,  Jan.      23, 1793. 
K,  1793. 
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frenzy  Uiat  was  abroad  blinded  most  men  to  diflBcnltiea; 
othem  knew  that  the  guillotine  lay  beyond  the  most 
transient  unpopularity,  and  believed  that  violent  cxiunsela 
were  most  likely  to  be  popular,'  and  others,  again,  had 
speculated  largely  in  the  public  fiinds,  and  desired  a 
war  through  the  most  sordid  personal  motires.*  Maret, 
who  was  now  assisting  Lebran  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
still  hoped  that  a  war  between  England  and  France 
might  be  averted,  and  he  dictated  instractions  to  Chaa- 
Telin  strongly  urging  patience  and  moderation.*  Talley- 
rand and  Benoit,  a  secret  agent  employed  in  London, 
assured  the  French  Government  that  the  dispositions  of 
Pitt  were  such  that  war  with  England  could  be  avoided 
without  difficulty  if  France  desired  it,  provided  the 


'ThuaGaaTemearllarriiiwlta 
obserred  events  in  Parig  very 
closely.  iraB  convinocd  in  Decem- 
ber that  it  wonld  be  impoMibU 
lor  England  to  avoid  var  (Iforfti, 
il.  262).  He  deeoribee  how  the 
French  politicians '  affect  to  wish 
Britain  wo  aid  declare  agkingt 
them,  and  Bctoallj  menace  tha 
Oovernment  with  on  appeiU  to 
the  nation '  (ib.  2G3),  but,  be 
odded.'iD  spite  o[  that  blitstcuing 
thej  will  do  much  to  avoid  a  wai 
with  Great  Britain  if  the  pfople 
teill  kt  Uum.  But  the  truth  ii 
that  the  populace  of  Paris  in- 
flnence  in  a  great  degree  tha 
public  councils '  (ib.  2G6).  See, 
too,  a  letter  of  Captain  Honro, 
Jan.  7,  1793.  I  ma;  mention 
here  that  Chauvelin  wrote  to  Le- 
brun,  Jan.  7,  that  it  was  reported 
that  Horns  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  Englieb  minister 
bud  informed  him  of  all  that 
passed  in  Paris.  Lebrun  mi- 
■wered  (Jan.  16)  that  be  waa 
•onOrmed  io   his  (nspIoioDi  c4 


the  ill-will  and  perfid;  ol  Uorria. 

*  II  travaoU*  soordement  i  non* 

an  OonTeraameut  aiii^Bit  de  o» 
qui  se  passe  ohei  noot.*  I  hava 
not  found  anj  oonfiimation  of 

this  statemenL 

■  Maret,  in  a  oonTarsation  with 
Lord  Malmeshnrj  in  1797,  gava 
a  curions  acconnt  of  the  caoss 
of  the  failure  of  his  mission  to 
England  in  1793  and  1793.  He 
said  that  Ur.  Pitt  had  received 
him  very  well,  that  the  fuilure 
ol  the  negotiation  should  bo  at- 
tributed to  the  then  French  Go- 
Temment,  «ho  were  bent  on  war, 
and  that  the  ^reot  and  decisive 
oanse  of  the  war  was, '  qnelqaea 
vingtaines  d'indiridns  EDorqaan* 
at  en  plaae,  qoi  avaient  jonS  i  la 
haisse  dans  les  tonda,  at  U  il* 
avaient  port«  la  nation  k  nooa 
declarer  tjL  guerre.  AinBi,'aaid  be, 
'  nons  devona  toui  noi  malhenn  I 
anprinoipad'agiota^'-JfaJsMS- 
bum  OiarUM,  liL  EOS,  603. 
•  Emoof,  pp.  116,  U7. 
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negotiations  were  placed  in  more  conciliatory  hands 
than  those  of  Chauvelin ;  and  similar  language  was  held 
by  De  Maulde,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  complain  of 
his  removal  from  the  Dutch  Embassy,  and  who  was  able 
to  attest  the  pacific  sentiments  boUi  of  Auckland  and 
of  the  Dutch  Pensionary,  Van  de  Spi^gel.^  But  the 
most  important  influence  in  favour  of  peace  was  now 
Dnmouriez, 

This  general,  who  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  play 
in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  the  part  of 
Monk,  if  not  the  part  of  Napoleon,  had  long  been  feared 
and  distrusted  by  the  Jacobins.  A  grave  division  of 
opinion  had  broken  out  at  the  end  of  November,  when 
Dumouriez  wished  to  attack  Holland  by  taking  Mae- 
stricht,  which  he  considered  essential  for  the  defence  of 
Li^ge  and  of  the  Meuse,  and  when  the  Executive  Council 
refused  his  request  and  resolved  for  the  present  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Holland.  To  the  imprisonment,  the 
trial,  the  execution  of  the  King,  Dumouriez  was  violently 
opposed,  and  he  has  declared  in  his  Memoirs  that  France 
was  at  this  time  in  reality  governed  by  fifty  miscreants 
equally  cruel  and  absurd,  supported  by  two  or  three 
thousand  satellites  drawn  firom  the  dregs  of  the  provinces 
and  steeped  in  every  crime.*  The  Decree  of  December 
15,  and  the  measures  that  followed  it,  filled  him  with 
indignation.  He  had  himself  published,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Convention,  a  proclamation  assuring  the 
Belgians  that  the  French  came  to  them  only  as  friends 
and  brothers  ;  that  they  had  no  intention  of  meddling 
with  their  internal  afi^Jrs,  and  that  they  left  them  at 
perfect  liberty  to  frame  their  own  Constitution.  But 
the  Convention  had  now  proclaimed  every  nation  which 


1  Compare  Damoariei,  UimoirUt  iii  888,  884.    Emoaf,  pp.  11^ 
113, 121. 

>  3f4{moirM,  iii.  281. 
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refused  to  throw  off  its  old  aristocratic  institutions  the 
enemy  of  France,  and  had  sent  down  a  troop  of  despotic 
French  Commissioners,  whose  government  was  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  pillage,  confiscations,  proscriptions,  and 
barefaced  attempts  to  force  the  people  to  declare  them- 
selves French  subjects.  Like  the  Girondins,  Dumoariez 
desired  an  independent  but  friendly  Belgium,  and  he 
complained  that  the  French  were  rapidly  turning  the 
population  of  these  provinces  into  implacable  enemies.* 
He  refused  to  take  any  part  in  executing  the  Decree  of 
the  Convention,  but  when  he  remonstrated  against  it  he 
was  told  very  frankly  that  France  had  to  wage,  a  great 
war  and  to  support  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand 
men ;  that  the  plunder  of  Belgium  was  essential  to  the 
task,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  a  total 
disorganisation  of  all  neighbouring  States  was  the  most 
favourable  condition  for  the  spread  of  the  Revolution.* 
This  policy  was  deliberately  pursued  in  the  destruction 
of  all  the  institutions  and  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Belgic  provinces.  Dumouriez  endeavoured  to  prevent 
it,  by  hastening  the  convocation  of  the  Primary  As- 
semblies, and  thus  giving  the  inhabitants  some  voice  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  but  the  Commis- 
sioners at  once  interposed  and  prevented  this  step.' 
They  viewed  his  authority  with  constant  jealousy ;  they 
interfered  even  with  his  military  administration;  and 
the  Jacobin  papers  in  Paris  denounced  him  as  a  traitor, 
sold  to  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  aspiring 
to  a  dictatorship  or  to  an  independent  sovereignty  as 
Duke  of  Brabant.* 


*  Mimoires  de  Dumouriez,  liL  ten  jastifled  the  predictionf  «l 
277,  278,  296.  Burke. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  339,  340,  361.    The  »  Ibid.  pp.  802,  803. 
reader  will  observe  how  perfectly  *  Ibid.  pp.  285, 294,  29IL 
this  opinion  of  the  French  zxunis* 
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The  military  situation  also  appeared  to  him  extremely 
alarming.  He  had  advocated  an  attack  on  Holland, 
partly  because  he  believed  it  to  be  a  rich  and  easy 
prey,  and  partly  because  he  regarded  the  possession  of 
Maestricht  and  Venlo  as  a  matter  of  vital  strategical 
importance.  But  he  had  been  forbidden  to  attack 
Maestricht,  and  his  army  was  rapidly  sinking  into  ruin. 
The  whole  organisation  for  the  administration  of  the 
army,  as  it  had  existed  in  Paris  under  the  monarchy, 
had  been  shattered  by  the  Revolution.  Almost  all 
the  old,  experienced  and  competent  administrators  had 
been  driven  away  to  make  room  for  men  whose  chief 
claim  was  the  prominent  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
events  of  August  10  and  in  the  September  massacres, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  conquerors  of  Jemmapes, 
the  men  who  had  in  a  few  weeks  subdued  the  whole  of 
the  Belgic  provinces,  found  themselves  in  a  state  of 
utter  destitution.  About  15,000  men  had  deserted.  An 
equal  number  were  in  the  hospitals.  Six  thousand 
horses  of  the  artillery  died  at  Tongres  and  at  Lidge  for 
want  of  forage.  During  the  months  of  December  and 
January  the  troops  at  Li^ge  were  only  half  clothed. 
There  was  such  a  want  of  shoes,  that  thousands  of 
soldiers  were  wearing  wisps  of  straw  tied  round  their 
feet.  Their  pay  was  long  in  arrear.  Numbers  were 
dying  firom  want  of  food.  Guns,  saddles,  equipments  of 
every  kind  were  deficient.  The  little  discipline  which 
had  formerly  existed  had  completely  'given  way,  and 
when  Dumourifez  attempted  to  restore  it  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  capital  punishment  for  insubordination, 
the  Commissioners  interposed  their  veto.  If  under 
these  circumstances  the  Austrians  had  advanced  in 
force  there  seemed  little  chance  of  resistance,  and 
Dumouriez  feared  that  the  Belgians,  exasperated  almost 
to  madness  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Commissioneriy 
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would  rise  behind  him,  and  cut  off  all  posaibility  of 
retreat/ 

Happily  for  the  French,  they  had  to  deal  in  Flanders 
with  most  fatuous  and  incapable  enemies.  The  Austrians, 
having  dismantled  the  barrier  forts  and  alienated  the 
inhabitants  by  their  constitutional  innovations,  had  left 
these  provinces  so  inadequately  garrisoned,  that  at  Jem- 
mapes  they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  a  French  army 
which  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  double  of  their  own;  * 
and  now,  when  the  tide  of  popular  feeUng  had  turned, 
and  when  the  invading  army  seemed  almost  reduced  to 
impotence,  they  did  nothing,  still  clinging  to  the  anti- 
quated military  tradition  that  no  important  expedition 
should  be  undertaken  in  the  winter.'  Dumouriez  there- 
fore found  it  possible  to  quit  his  post.  On  the  plea  of 
ill  health,  and  under  the  threat  of  resignation  if  he  was 
refused,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  hastened  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  January  1.    He  hoped  to 


I  M^moirei  ds  DumowrieM^  iii, 
247,  287-292,  838,  880.  Dnmoa- 
riez's  strong  statement  of  the 
hatred  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
now  regarded  the  French,  and  of 
the  probability  that  they  would 
rise  against  them  if  a  foreign 
army  appeared  within  their  bor- 
ders, is  fully  corroborated  by 
Morris,  Works,  ii.  255,  269,  276. 

*  On  the  enormous  prepon- 
derance of  the  French  at  Jem- 
mapes  see  the  facts  collected  by 
Bourgoing,  Hist.  Diplomatique 
de  V Europe  pendant  la  R4volu» 
tion,  2me  partie,  tome  i.  257. 

'  Frederick  the  Great  had  al- 
ready shaken  this  notion,  which 
the  French  Bevolutionisis  and 
Kapoleon  destroyed.  A  similar 
ihange  passed  over  naval  war- 


fare in  fhe  eighteenth  eentnry. 
Thus  Walpole  ?nrote  in  Jan.  1760: 
•  Our  army  was  nnder  arms  for 
fourteen  hours  on  the  23rd,  ex- 
pecting the  Frenoh,  and  serenl 
of  the  men  were  frozen  when 
they  should  have  dismounted. 
What  milks<^  the  Marlbcoou^ 
and  Turennes,  the  Blakes  and 
Van  TnmipB  appear  now,  who 
whipped  into  winter  quarters  and 
into  port  the  moment  their  noees 
look^  blue.  Sir  Cloudesley  Sho- 
vel said  that  an  admiral  would 
deserve  to  be  broke  who  kept 
great  ships  out  after  the  end  of 
September,  and  to  be  shot  if  after 
October.  There  is  Hawke  in  the 
bay  weathering  this  winter,  after 
conquering  in  a  itonn.'— Wat 
pole  to  Huitagib 


^^^^H 
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obtain  A  rerocatioii  of  the  Decree  of  December  15, 
to  organiBS  measarea  for  providing  hia  army  witb  necea- 
Bariea,  to  acquire  the  direction  of  the  war,  and,  if 
poasible,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  King.  He 
fonnd  Bome  ^rong  supporters  in  the  ministry,  bat  on 
the  whole  he  had  little  succeae,  and  several  weelu  passed 
in  weary  and  unprofitable  wrangling.  The  execution  of 
the  King  on  January  21  filled  Bm  with  unfbigned 
horror,  but  a  new  scene  of  ambition  was  now  suddenly 
opened  to  him.  He  emphatically  maintained  that  even 
at  this  late  period,  if  France  desired  it,  it  was  not  only 
posaible,  but  easy,  for  her  to  continue  at  peace  with 
both  England  and  Holland,*  and  the  reports  of  Senoit 
fix>m  England  and  of  De  Maulde  fix>m  Holland  pointed 
to  him  as  the  negotiator  who  was  most  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  Pitt.*  There  was  a  proposal  to  send  him 
to  London,  and  he  accepted  it  with  eagerness,  but  after 
a  long  discussion  in  the  Council  it  was  rejected  by  three 
to  two.  Lebnin,  however,  and  Garat,  who  formed  the 
minority,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  ministers 
arranged  with  Dnmouriez  that  he  should  return  to 
Holland,  and  undertake  a  negotiation  with  England 
through  the  medium  of  Lord  Auckland.  It  was  at  the 
flame  time  decided  that  Maret  should  return  to  England 
to  negotiate  with  Pitt.* 

It  was  on  January  28,  when  the  execution  of  the 
King  was  already  known,  and  when  war  was  looked 
npon  in  Holland  as  certain  and  imminent,  that  Auck- 
liuid  received  in  the  middle  of  the  night  a  secret  and 
unexpected  visit  from  De  Maulde.  He  said  that  Du- 
mouritjz  had  returned  to  Ghent  to  take  command  of  the 
army,  and  that  he  wished  for  a  conference  with  Auck- 
land in  order  to  try  to  arrange  a  peace.     Auckland 
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answered  that,  though  he  had  once  expressed  a  readineat 
for  Bucfa  a  conference,  ereiything  was  changed  by  the 
horrid  murder  of  the  King ;  that  he  had  no  wish  to  see 
anyone  representing  the  murderers ;  that  even  if  Dn- 
mouriez  wished  to  make  peace  he  could  not  control  the 
anarchy  in  Paris.  A  repudiation  of  the  decrees  authori^ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty 
of  MUnster  and  claiming  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
affaire  of  other  countries,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  tnwpa  within  their  own  borders,  were  the  only 
terms  England  could  now  accept ;  and  these  were  ternia 
to  which  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  French  Conventioa 
to  consent. 

The  reception  was  not  promising,  but  De  Manlde 
earnestly  persisted,  and  his  language  opened  oat  strange 
vistas  of  possibility  to  the  English  minister.  Domonriez, 
he  said,  was  most  anxious  to  meet  Auckland,  and  he 
would  do  so  even  within  the  Dutch  frontier.  "lime  was 
pressing,  for  if  no  arrangements  were  made,  the  invasion 
of  Holland  must  at  once  take  place ;  bat  it  was  a  com- 
plete mistake  to  suppose  that  it  was  impossible  to  oome 
to  an  arrangement.  The  Executive  Council  were  most 
anxious  to  avoid  war  with  England,  and  Dumouriei 
himself  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  act  the  part  of  a 
mere  agent.  Auckland  spoke  of  him  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  murderers  of  the  King.  In  truth  be  looked 
upon  that  tragedy  with  unmixed  detestation,  and  if  he 
had  consented  to  resume  the  command  of  the  French 
army  after  it  had  been  accomplished,  this  was  simply 
because  he  was  nowhere  safe  except  at  the  head  of  hu 
troops.  The  danger  of  any  man  who  had  any  name  had 
tow  become  extreme.  '  Paris  was  in  the  possession  of 
20,000  or  30,000  desperate  ruffians  fiT>m  the  diflerent 
departments,  capable  of  every  excess  that  human  de- 
pravity can  dictate  and  the  moat  hardened  cmelty 
execute.'     'He   su^ested,'    Auckland  continues,    '• 
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itrange  idea,  that  Dumouriez's  great  ambition  is  to 
legotiate  matters  into  a  practicable  system  of  govem- 
neiit,  and  when  the  whole  is  completed  to  be  received 
IS  ambassador  in  England.'  While  the  negotiation  was 
n  suspense  De  Maulde  thought  that  hostilities  would 
aot  begin,  and  if  they  did,  it  would  be  only  in  a  very 
^mall  and  merely  colourable  way.  Auckland  promised 
it  once  to  refer  the  matter  for  instructions  to  his 
jrovemment,  but  he  told  him  frankly  that  he  could  give 
iiim  no  hope  of  success.  He  gave  money,  however,  in 
Ibis  interview  both  to  De  Maulde  and  to  his  secretary, 
Joubert,  and  he  wrote  home  that  he  was  '  inclined  to 
aether '  that  Dumouriez  himself  might  be  gained.  He 
isked  Grenville  if  in  that  case  he  might  offer  him 
20,000/.  or  25,000Z.  and  half  as  much  to  De  Maulde.^ 

Next  day  De  Maulde  returned,  bringing  a  letter 

Vom  Dumouriez  asking  for  an  interview  on  the  frontier, 

nd  ii)  this  conversation  and  in  a  third,  which  took 

lace  on  the  following  day,  he  more  fully  developed  his 

*qject.      He  assured  Auckland  that  he  would  find 

nmouriez's    sentiments  about  the   murder  and    the 

uderers  of  the  King  very  like  his  own,  and  he  sug- 

ited  that  the  question  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 

^ht   be  settled  by  giving  those  provinces  to  the 

ctor  of  Bavaria,  and  allowing  Bavaria  to  pass  to 

tria.     If  the  neutrality  of  the  maritime  Powers 

inued  only   a  short  time  longer,  this  exchange, 

bought,  might  without  much  difficulty  be  effected. 

ultimate  object  of  Dumouriez,  if  Auckland  would 

I  him,  was  to  make  England  the  *  armed  mediator' 

estoring   peace   to   Europe.     Auckland  naturally 

how  far  these  plans  were  sanctioned  by  the 


kland  wrote  to  Grenville      Moret  and  confidential)  describ* 
.han  three  letters  dta  Jan.      ing  this  interview* 
official  and  the  other  two 
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BQthoritieB  in  Paiia.  De  Maulde  answered  tliat  Ba- 
mouriez  had  told  the  Executive  Council  that  he  would 
Beek  an  interview  with  Auckland ;  that  he  had  receiTed 
from  them  full  powers  and  had  shown  them  his  letter  to 
Auckland,'  but  that  he  had  further  views  of  which  they 
were  ignorant.  His  main  object  was  to  gain  the  ftiU 
confidence  of  the  army,  and  with  its  aBsietance  to  reston 
peace  and  prosperity  under  some  form  of  government, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  '  he  would  attempt  it  in  a 
way  which  would  afitonifih  all  mankind.'  * 

Auckland  expressed  himself  to  his  Government  over- 
whelmed by  the  responsibility  which  these  strange  inter- 
views had  thrown  upon  him,  and  quite  unable  to  oome 
to  any  decision  about  the  sincerity  or  intentdons  of  Do* 
mouriez.  His  doubtsmustalwayabeaharedby historians, 
and  it  is  now  idle  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been 
the  consequences  to  Europe  if  the  projects  foreshadowed 
by  De  Maulde  had  come  to  pass.  Dumonriec,  in  his 
own  brief  account  of  the  matter,  has  greatly  exonerated 
the  alacrity  with  which  Auckland  received  the  overture, 
and  it  may,  I  think,  be  confidently  added  tliat  he  has 
greatly  misrepresented  his  own  intentions.  He  flays 
that  hia  object  was  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  Holland 
and  England  at  a  time  when  the  militaiy  situation  was 
olmost  desperate,  but  that,  having  rendered  this  service 
to  his  country,  he  meant  publicly  to  detach  himself  from 
the  murderers  of  the  Xing,  and  to  retire  as  an  emigrant 
to  the  Hague.'  This  account  is  not  consistent  wiu  the 
letters  of  Auckland,  and  it  is,  to  me  at  least,  incredi< 
ble  that  a  man  as  ambitious  and  as  cleat^^hted  as 


■  AccoTiftng   to   the   account  not  bronght  befora  tha  OooaeiL 

given  by  DuiooDriec  in  his  l£t-  Mtmomt,  iii.  385. 
rnoira,  this  statement  waa  not  ■  Aaeklknd  to  OrenTilb,  Jaa 

troe.    Labrtm  and  Oftnrt  alon*  99,81,1798. 
Here  intonued  of  the  intentiou 
ol  Uumotiriez,  and  the  aflair  wai 
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umouriez  undoubtedly  was,  can  have  either  wished  to 
icrifice  the  power  which  he  obtained  through  his  com- 
jmd  of  the  army,  or  imagined  that,  if  he  did  bo,  any 
eaty  which  he  signed  would  be  observed. 

Before  the  interview  between  Dumouriez  and  Auck- 
nd  could  take  place,  another  train  of  events  had  come 
» maturity,  which  made  it  useless  or  impossible.  The 
cecution  of  the  King  on  January  21  had  hurried  on 
le  inevitable  catastrophe.  Morris,  in  relating  to  Jeffer- 
m  the  circumstances  of  the  tragedy,  predicted  with  his 
iual  sagacity  some  of  its  effects.  '  I  believe,'  he  said, 
bhat  the  English  will  be  wound  up  to  a  pit^h  of  enthu- 
astic  horror  against  France  which  their  cool  and  steady 
onper  seems  to  be  scarcely  susceptible  of.' '  The  ghastly 
ienes  of  the  September  murders ;  the  almost  daily  accounts 
r  finesh  murders  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  present 
ilers  of  France ;  the  torrent  of  insults  poured  upon  the 
■nglish  (Jovemment  by  prominent  French  politicians ; 
le  circular  letter  of  Monge ;  the  report  of  Brissot ;  the 
Keption  of  disaffected  Englishmen  by  the  Convention ; 
16  constant  rumours  of  French  intrigues  in  England 
nd  Ireland,  had  all  contributed  to  raise  the  anti- 
ttUican  sentiment  to  a  point  of  horror  and  repulsion 
lat  it  was  not  easy  to  restrain.  The  diplomatic  negotia- 
on  between  the  two  countries  had  already  ceased. 
Old  Grenville  had  formally  announced  to  Ghauvelin 
lat  England  would  not  permit  the  treaty  relating  to 
10  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  be  annulled,  and  that  if 
ranee  desired  peace  with  England  she  must  abandon 
Br  conquests  and  confine  herself  within  her  territory. 
he  French  Government  had,  as  formally,  announced 
leir  determination  of  maintaining  the  opening  of  the 
cheldt  and  of  continuing  their  occupation  of  Belgium, 
od  they  had  threatened  to  declare  war  if  the  hostile 
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preparations  of  England  continned.  Grenville  had  re^ 
joined  that  England  would  persist  in  the  measures  which 
she  deemed  necessary  for  her  security,  and  he  had  posi- 
tively refused  to  receive  the  credentials  of  Chauvelin,  or 
to  recognise  him  as  possessing  any  other  position  than 
that  which  he  had  derived  from  the  King  of  France. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  Lewis  XVI.  arrived.  Since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew no  event  in  a  foreign  country  had  produced 
such  a  thrill  of  horror  in  England.  The  representations 
in  the  theatres  were  countermanded.  The  Court  mourn- 
ing was  adopted  by  the  whole  population.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  Whig  politician,*  it  was  worn  by 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Gonmions.  At  the  comers 
of  streets,  in  every  public  place,  the  details  of  the  exe- 
cution were  placarded,  hawked  about,  and  eagerly  dis- 
cussed by  indignant  crowds,  and  when  the  King  drove 
out,  his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  crying,  *  War 
with  France  ! '  The  horror  of  the  nation  was  expressed 
from  countless  pulpits,  while  the  Sacrament  was  exposed 
on  the  Catholic  altars.  For  a  time  scarcely  a  dissentient 
voice  was  heard,  and  Fox  himself  declared  in  an  address 
to  the  electors  of  Westminster  that  there  was  not  a  per- 
son in  Europe,  out  of  France,  who  *  did  not  consider  this 
sad  catastrophe  as  a  most  revolting  act  of  cruelty  and 
injustice.'  • 

Pitt  at  once  seized  the  opportunity.  On  January 
24,  when  the  torrent  of  emotion  was  at  its  height,  6ren« 
ville  wrote  a  letter  to  Chauvelin  directing  him  within 
eight  days  to  leave  the  country.  •  The  character,'  he 
wrote,.  *  with  which  you  have  been  invested  at  this 
Court,  and  the  functions  of  which  have  been  so  long 

'  See  Ashton's  Old  Time$t^,  dnced  in  England,  see  some  Qliis- 

285.  trations  ooUeoted  1^  Ernonf,  p 

'  Anntuil    Register,   1793,   p.  119. 
229.    On   the    impression  |ao* 
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ospended,  being  now  entirely  terminated  by  the  &tal 
leath  of  Ms  late  Most  Christian  Majesty,  you  have  no 
Dore  any  public  character  here.  The  King  can  no 
onger,  after  such  an  event,  permit  your  residence  here.' 

On  the  28th  the  whole  correspondence  between  the 
Sng's  ministers  and  Chauvelin  was  laid  before  Parlia- 
nent,  with  a  royal  message,  in  which  the  late  event  in 
?aiis  was  designated  as  an  '  atrocious  act,'  and  an  im* 
nediate  augmentation  of  the  miUtary  and  naval  forces 
ras  demanded.  It  was  necessary,  the  message  said, 
for  maintaining  the  security  and  rights  of  the  King's 
lominions,  for  supporting  his  allies,  and  for  opposing 
iews  of  aggrandisement  and  ambition  on  the  part  of 
^Vance  which  would  be  at  all  times  dangerous  to  the 
peneral  interests  of  Europe,  but  are  peculiarly  so  when 
^ected  with  the  propagation  of  pnCiples  which  lead 
o  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  and  are  utterly 
jubversive  of  the  peace  and  order  of  all  civil  society.'  * 

Pitt  had  probably  never  represented  more  truly  the 
irevaiiing  sentiments  of  the  English  people  than  when 
16  dismissed  Chauvelin.  His  act  was  intended  as  a  pre- 
set against  what  nearly  all  Englishmen  regarded  as  the 
sruel  and  unprovoked  murder  of  a  friendly  sovereign ; 
md  it  must  be  remembered  that  Chauvelin  had  no 
K^owledged  diplomatic  character,  that  his  unofficial 
legotiation  had  ended  in  an  irreconcilable  difference, 
md  that  he  had,  as  an  individual,  given  the  gravest 
)rovocation  to  the  Government.  As  it  was  truly  said, 
10  English  minister  who  mixed  in  monarchical,  as 
yhauvelin  had  done  in  republican  intrigues,  would  have 
)een  tolerated  in  Paris  for  a  week.  Besides  this,  if,  as 
?itt  believed,  the  war  had  become  inevitable,  it  was  a 
natter  of  high  policy  to  enter  into  it  supported  by  a 
Ixong  wave  of  popular  feeling.     Nothing  can  be  more 

>  Pari  Hist.  zzx.  28S,  289, 269. 
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certain  than  th&t  neither  tiie  marder  <^  the  King  nor 
any  other  change  in  the  internal  government  of  France 
would  hare  indaced  him  to  commence  it ;  bnt  when  for 
other  reasoDB  it  had  become  anavoidable,  he  naturally 
Bought  to  carry  with  him  the  moral  forces  of  indignation 
and  anthasiasm  which  might  contribute  to  Ite  Boccess. 
By  refusing  to  hold  any  further  communication  with  the 
representatives  of  the  murderers  inParis.Pitt  represented 
and  Batisfied  those  feelings,  and  he  was  certain  of  ft 
genuine  popular  support  if  the  French  ohoae  to  maks 
his  action  the  occasion  for  war. 

The  question  was,  I  think,  essentially  a  queetian  of 
policy.  After  all  that  had  happened,  Pitt  had,  it  appears 
to  me,  a  full  right  to  dismiss  Chauvelin,  and  the  ezpfr- 
diency  of  the  measure  depended  mainly  on  oonditions  of 
public  feeling  which  are  best  judged  by  contemporary 
c^inion.  Two  evil  results,  however,  undoubtedly  fol- 
lowed this  measure  of  the  Government.  It  precipitated 
a  war  which,  however,  had  become  almost  absolutely 
certain,  and  it  alone  gave  some  feint  colour  of  plausi- 
bility to  the  charge  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
represent  the  great  French  war  aa  an  unwarrantable 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  internal  government  of 
Prance. 

The  end  was  very  near,  but  it  had  not  yet  come. 
Chauvelin  might  have  stayed  in  England  for  eight  days, 
bub  he  chose  to  depart  on  the  day  following  his  dis- 
missal. The  next  day  a  despatch  arrived  from  Lebmn 
formally  recalling  him.  It  was  written  on  January  22, 
and  is  said  to  luive  been  drawn  up  by  Maret,*  like 
everything  which  at  this  time  fell  from  bis  pen,  it  vaa 
plausible,  dignified,  and  conciliatory,  and  it  waa  evi- 
dently intended  to  delay,  if  not  to  prevent,  the  rupture. 
Aa  the  English  Government  had  declined  to  recein  hii 

*  Bm  'BiBMt,  p.  lit. 
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I,  Ghauvelin  was  directed  at  once  to  quit  Lon- 
don, bat  he  was  to  leave  a  letter  for  Lord  6renville» 
saying  that,  as  his  presence  there  could  be  of  no  further 
use,  he  was  going  to  France  to  lay  the  case  before  the 
Executive  Council.  He  was  to  add,  however,  that  if  the 
British  Government,  '  reverting  to  more  seemly  senti- 
ments,' desired  to  be  at  harmony  with  France,  the 
French  ministers  would  do  everything  which  was  ho- 
nourably in  their  power  to  re-establish  good  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  They  wished  for  peace. 
They  respected  England  as  the  oldest  of  free  countries. 
They  knew  that  even  the  most  successful  war  with  her 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  world ;  but  they  were  per- 
suaded that  if  this  crime  against  humanity  were  com- 
mitted, impartial  history  would  throw  the  whole  blame 
on  the  English  Oovemment.  The  only  definite  point  at 
issue  on  which  the  note  touched  was  the  Alien  Act.  It 
could  not,  the  writer  urged,  be  defended  by  the  French 
regulations  about  passports,  for  those  applied  to  all 
travellers,  while  the  English  law  was  directed  against 
foreigners  alone. 

The  importance  of  the  despatch  did  not  lie  in  its 
arguments.  It  lay  in  its  conciliatory  tone,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  concluding  announcement  that  Maret  was 
about  immediately  to  go  to  England  as  Charg6  d' Affaires 
to  take  care  of  the  papers  at  the  French  Legation. 
Ghauvelin,  before  going,  was  to  inform  Lord  Grenville 
of  this  fact.^ 

Had  it  been  known  a  few  days  earUer,  it  might 
have  had  a  great  influence,  but  it  was  now  too  late. 
Ghauvelin  received  the  despatch  while  he  was  already 
on  the  road,  and  the  contents  were  in  consequence 
never  communicated  to  the  English  ministers. 

On  the  28th,  Reinhard,  the  secretary  who  had  been 

>  Lebnm  toChauyelin,  Jan.  32, 1798  (Fronoh  Foreign  Office). 
86 
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left  in  charge  of  the  French  Legation,  wrote  describing 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  and  the  excitement  and 
rumonrs  that  were  abroad.  '  It  seems  evident,'  he 
said,  Hhat  the  British  Cabinet  has  unanimously  de- 
cided on  war  with  France,  that  public  opinion  is  wholly 
unfavourable  to  us,  and  that,  even  if  there  were  less 
unanimity,  we  could  not  prudently  separate  the  Govern- 
ment fix)m  the  nation.'  At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  the 
first  excitement  produced  by  the  death  of  the  King  has 
abated.  The  dangers  of  the  war  are  more  clearly  seen, 
and  a  pacific  overture  might  have  excellent  efiects.  It 
would  either  prevent  the  war,  and  thus  deprive  France 
of  half  her  enemies,  or  it  would  embarrass  the  ministry 
and  break  the  present  formidable  unanimity  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  *  even  if,  as  I  believe,  war  is  inevitable,  what 
we  now  do  will  decide  whether  that  war  shall  last  three 
months  or  three  years.'  * 

Maret  arrived  in  London  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
30th.  He  had  passed  Ghauvelin  in  the  night  without 
recognition,  and  it  was  not  until  his  arrival  that  he 
learnt  the  details  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  the  non- 
delivery of  the  despatch  which  was  intended  to  prepare 
the  English  ministers  for  his  arrival.  He  at  once 
announced  his  presence  by  letter  to  Lord  Grenville, 
but  he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  describe  himself  as 
Gharg6  d'Afiaires,  but  simply  as  an  agent  entrusted 
with  the  archives  at  the  French  Legation.  Such  a 
character,  he  explained  to  his  Grovemment,  opened 
the  door  to  informal  and  confidential  communications, 
whereas,  if  he  at  once  assumed  a  diplomatic  character, 
the  English  Government  would  be  driven  to  the  alter- 
native of  either  formally  accepting  him  or  expelling 
him  from  the  country.  He  did  not  see  the  ministerSi 
but  he  saw  Miles,  and  apparently  some  other  persons 

'  Beinhard  to  Lebnm,  Jsn.  SS,  179ft- 
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tio  were  behind  the  scenes,  and  he  sent  Lebran  a  fuU 
id  curious  report  on  the  state  of  affairs.  Miles  agreed 
ith  Beinhard  that  a  certain  reaction  in  favour  of  peace 
A  shown  itself  among  the  middle  classes,  but  the 
rince  of  Wales  was  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
isdon  of  Maret  was  too  late ;  that  if  God  Almighty 
ime  over  as  an  envoy  He  could  not  now  prevent  a 
or,  and  that  it  would  break  out  before  three  weeks. 
be  ministry  had  held  a  council  late  at  night  to  con- 
der  the  question  whether  the  French  envoy  should  be 
ceived.  He  was  informed  that  the  King's  personal 
fiuence  had  been  employed,  through  the  intervention 
*  Lord  Hawkesbury,  to  induce  the  ministers  to  refuse 
» see  him,  as  it  had  before  been  employed  in  favour  of 
le  dismissal  of  Ghauvelin.  But  Pitt  and  Grenville 
iged  the  opposite  policy,  and  a  strong  party  on  the 
inisterial  side  in  Parliament  insisted  that  while  every 
reparation  should  be  made  for  war,  any  reasonable  pro- 
)eal  of  the  French  ministry  should  still  be  listened  to. 
^The  death  of  the  King,'  continued  Maret,  'has 
"oduced  the  effect  which  we  have  foreseen.  The 
itred  of  the  French  name  is  now  at  its  height.  That 
nrtion  df  the  nation  which  is  not  engaged  in  commerce 
id  which  does  not  possess  property  wishes  for  war. 
be  mourning  ordered  by  the  Court  is  worn  by  every 
an  who  is  able  to  procure  for  himself  a  black  coat, 
his  universal  mourning  obliges  me  to  see  no  one,  for 
should  be  received  nowhere,  nor  could  I  even  leave 
le  house  without  being  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
[norant  ferocity  of  the  portion  of  the  nation  which  is 
ill  called  here  the  populace.'  He  added,  however, 
lat  the  merchants  of  the  City  and  also  the  country 
3ntry  wished  for  peace;  that  the  news  of  his  own 
lival  in  London  had  caused  the  fiinds  to  rise  three  per 
mt. ;  that  the  party  which  desired  parliamentary  re* 
rni  was  still  active,  and  that  the  ministry  were  divided^ 
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Pitt  sincerely  desired  peace.  He  knew  that  both  his 
Bapremacy  and  his  favourite  schemes  of  policy  depended 
on  it,  but,  since  the  death  of  the  King,  Maret  believed 
that  the  other  ministers  inclined  to  war.  Chauvelin 
had  made  himself  personally  obnoxious,  and  his  dis- 
missal was  due  to  the  irresistible  instinctive  explosion 
of  indignation  that  followed  the  execution  of  the  King. 
Ministers,  however,  were  surprised,  and  the  warlike 
party  gratified,  by  the  precipitation  with  which  he  left 
the  country,  and  those  who  wished  for  war  were  hoping 
that  the  French  would  declare  it.  If  the  French 
Government  acted  in  accordance  with  this  wish,  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said;  if  not,  Lebrun  was  en- 
treated to  send  immediate  instructions  whether  he 
wished  Dumouriez  to  be  the  negotiator  or  desired  to 
entrust  the  task  to  Maret  himself.  ^  Time  is  pressing. 
.  .  .  To-day  they  are  disposed  to  hear  me,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  would  receive  our  illustrious 
general ;  but  dispositions  may  change  in  a  few  days.' 
The  newspapers,  he  added,  had  mentioned  his  arrival, 
and  he  noticed  that  it  was  the  ministerial  papers  that 
spoke  of  it  most  favourably.* 

Before  this  report  could  arrive  at  its  destination  the 
die  was  cast.  On  February  1,  almost  immediately  after 
the  arrival  of  Chauvelin  in  Paris,  the  Convention 
declared  war  against  both  the  King  of  England  uid 
the  Stadholder  of  Holland,  and  oilers  were  sent  to 
Dumouriez  at  once  to  invade  Holland. 

On  February  4,  before  the  news  of  the  French 
declaration  of  war  had  reached  London,  Grenville  wrote 
to  Auckland  that  the  ministers  had  been  very  seriously 
considering  the  proposal  of  Dumouriez  for  an  interview. 

>  Emouf,  pp.  124-129.     Da-  but  had  been  turned    beek  at 

mouriez  erroneoasly  stated  in  his  DoTer,  and  this  statemant  has 

Mimoires  that  Maret  had  not  been  often  mpeatad* 
been  raffered  to  go  to  London, 
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DoubtB  of  his  eincerity,  objections  to  treating  with 
anyone  who  could  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of 
the  regicides,  and  a  profound  disbelief  in  the  possibility 
of  anyone  now  answering  for  the  future  proceedings  of 
France,  weighed  heavily  on  their  minds ;  but  neveiiihe- 
less  the  King,  wishing  to  omit  no  honourable  means  to 
peace,  directed  Auckland  to  see  Dumouriez.  He  must 
tell  him,  however,  that  he  could  enter  into  no  negotia- 
tion till  the  embargo  which  the  French  had  just  laid  on 
all  English  ships  in  French  ports  was  raised,  and  he 
must  tell  him  also  that  in  consequence  of  that  embargo, 
and  also  of  Hhe  inconvenience  which  arose  from  Uie 
speculations  in  our  public  funds  occasioned  by  the 
equivocal  situation  and  the  conduct  of  M.  Maret/  his 
Maiesty  has  thoucrht  fit  to  order  that  person  and  his 
eecfeta^  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  will  ^nnit  no  other 
agent  employed  by  the  Executive  Council  to  remain 
there.  Auckland  was  instructed  to  hear  the  suggestions 
of  Dumouriez,  and  to  ask  how  he  could  carry  them  into 
effect,  but  he  must  state  clearly  that  the  Chauvelin 
correspondence  contained  the  sole  grounds  on  which 
England  would  negotiate,  and  that  an  abandonment  of 
all  French  conquests  and  a  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious 
decrees  were  necessary  conditions  of  a  peace.  England 
was  now  connected  with  other  Powers,  and  she  must 
take  care  that  no  act  of  hers  was  injurious  to  their 
interests.  She  had  not,  however,  broken  her  neutrality ; 
she  would  not  do  so  unless  French  acts  lefb  her  no 
alternative ;  but  from  the  recent  tenor  of  French  policy 
the  English  Government  had  no  doubt  of  the  aggressive 
designs  of  France,  and  it  was  partly  because  Holland 
was  still  so  unprepared  that  the  smallest  delay  was  to 
her  advantage,  that  they  permitted  this  negotiation  to 
lake  place.^ 

1  Grenville  to  Auckland,  Feb.  4, 1793. 
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It  was  evident  tliat  a  negotiation  undertaken  in 
this  spirit  could  have  no  result.  For  the  past  fortnight 
the  English  Government  seemed  to  have  given  np  all 
hopes  of  peace,  and  on  neither  side  was  there  now  any 
real  disposition  to  make  sacrifices  for  it.  On  the  7th 
Maret  quitted  Lonlon  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the 
King,  and  at  Calais  he  met  the  messenger  who  was 
sent  from  Paris  to  recall  him,  and  to  communicate  to 
him  the  declaration  of  war.  Another  messenger  finom 
Paris  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the  proposed  interview 
between  Dumouriez  and  Auckland. 

To  complete  this  long  diplomatic  history  one  more 
despatch  must  be  quoted,  which  does  much  to  elucidate 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  English  Government.  It 
shows  that  it  was  their  determination  to  form  at  once 
a  close  connection  with  Austria  and  Prussia  against 
France,  but  that  they  had  still  great  hopes  of  defining 
and  limiting  the  war  and  of  bringing  about  a  speedy 
pacification  of  Europe.  The  letter  I  refer  to  was  written 
to  Eden,  who  was  just  moving  from  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
and  was  dated  February  5,  before  the  news  of  the 
French  declaration  of  war  had  arrived  in  London.  Eden 
was  instructed  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  close  connec- 
tion with  Austria  on  the  affairs  of  France,  and  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  jealousy  or  concealment  he  was 
to  inform  the  Emperor  of  the  overture  of  Dumouries, 
and  to  add  that  while  the  King  thought  it  best  not 
wholly  to  reject  it,  he  was  fully  resolved  not  to  depart 
from  any  of  the  views  or  principles  laid  down  in  tbe 
correspondence  with  Chauvelin.  *  The  Eang,'  Grenville 
said,  '  desires  to  enter  into  a  formal  engagement  with 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  on  the  principles 
which  have  always  been  opened  to  both  those  Powers. 
.  .  .  Feeling  the  interests  of  his  own  dominions  and 
the  general  security  of  Europe  endangered  by  the  con- 
quests made  by  France  in  the  course  of  the  presenl 
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war,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  propagation  of 
the  most  destructive  principles,  he  engages  to  consider 
no  arrangement  as  satisfactory  on  the  part  of  France 
which  shall  not  include  the  abandonment  of  all  her  oon- 
qaests,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  views  of  interference 
on  her  part  in  the  interior  of  other  countries,  and  of  all 
measures  of  aggression  or  hostility  against  them ;  pro- 
vided that  the  Emperor  shall  on  his  part  engage  that  if 
France  shall,  within  the  space  of  two  months  from  this 
time,  agree  to  make  peace  upon  the  terms  above  stated, 
adding  to  them  stipulations  for  the  security  of  her  Most 
Christian  Majesty  and  of  her  family,  the  Emperor  will 
on  his  part  consent  to  such  a  peace ;  and  lastly  that  if 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  these  terms  by  France 
the  present  war  should  be  continued  and  his  Majesty 
should  take  part  in  it,  their  Majesties  engage  not  to 
make  peace  with  France,  except  by  mutual  consent,'  on 
any  terms  short  of  these.  '  The  proposal,'  the  despatch 
continues,  *of  concluding  peace  with  France  in  the 
present  moment  on  the  terms  of  the  abandonment  of 
her  conquests  and  the  renunciation  of  all  hostile  mea- 
sures as  above  stated,  may  appear  at  first  view  to 
militate  with  the  general  ideas  held  out  by  the  two 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  of  being  indemnified  for 
the  expenses  of  the  last  campaign.  You  will,  however, 
observe  that,  with  respect  to  the  particular  objects  of 
indemnification  stated  by  those  Courts,*  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  either  of  them.  Of  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  relates  to  Poland,  I  have  already  stated,  both  to 
M,  Jacobi  and  M.  Stadion,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms,  the  King's  disapprobation  of  that  project  against 
which  you  have  made  such  frequent  though  ineffectual 
representations.    It  is,  however,  of  a  nature  entirely 


'  The  partition  of  Poland  and  the  exchange  of  the  AostriaQ 
Ketherlands  for  Bavaria. 
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unconnected  with  the  settlement  of  the  afifdn  of  Franoe^ 
and  though  his  Majesty  never  can  consider  it  but  with 
disapprobation  and  regret,  he  has  no  interest  to  oppose 
himself  to  its  execution  by  any  active  measures  on  his 
part.  The  Austrian  part  of  the  plan  appears  in  every 
point  of  view  considerably  less  objectionable,  though 
certainly  attended  with  great  difficulties.  But  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a  plan,  if  it  can  at  all  be  carried  into 
effect,  obviously  depends  on  obliging  the  French  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  those  provinces,  and  is  so  far 
not  inconsistent  with  the  proposal  of  a  pacification  on 
the  terms  above  mentioned.'  * 

Similar  overtures  were  at  the  same  time  made  by 
the  English  Government  to  Russia.  As  early  as  Decem- 
ber 29,  indeed,  Pitt  had  proposed  to  that  Power  that  a 
joint  representation  should  be  made  to  France  assuring 
her  that  if  she  would  abandon  her  conquests,  withdraw 
her  troops  within  her  own  limits,  rescind  the  acts  which 
were  injurious  to  the  rights  of  other  nations,  and  give 
pledges  that  she  would  for  the  future  abstain  from 
molesting  her  neighbours,  all  acts  of  hostility  against 
her  should  cease,  and  no  attempt  would  be  made  to 
interfere  with  her  Government  or  Constitution.  The 
French  declaration  of  war  interrupted  these  negotiations, 
and  it  was  not  until  1800  that  the  intended  representa- 
tion was  disclosed.  The  language  of  Fox  on  this  occa- 
sion is  veiy  remarkable.  He  expressed  his  complete 
approbation  of  the  policy  indicated  in  the  despatch,  but 
said  that  as  its  contents  had  never  been  communicated 
to  the  French  it  was  mere  idle  verbiage.  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
terms  on  which  Grenville  insisted  were  simply  a  repro- 
duction of  those  which  were  formally  announced  to 
France  in  the  correspondence  with  Chauveliny  and  the 


>  Orenville  to  Eden,  Fel».  5, 1798. 
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English  Gbyemment  had  in  fact  lost  no  opportanity  of 
declaring  its  firm  intention  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  France.^ 

There  are  few  pages  of  English  history  which  have 
been  more  grossly  and  mischievonsly  misrepresented 
than  that  which  we  are  considering.'  The  accomit 
which  I  have  given  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  fully  establish 
that  the  war  between  England  and  France  was  of  a 
wholly  different  kind  from  the  war  between  France  and 
the  great  German  Powers  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
preceding  year.  France  might,  indeed,  with  no  great 
difficulty,  have  avoided  the  German  war ;  but  she  had 
undoubtedly  received  much  real  provocation,  and  provo- 
cation of  a  kind  which  no  powerful  monarchy  would 
have  ^idured.  The  German  war  was  also,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  an  anti-Revolutionary  war,  undertaken 
in  the  interests  of  monarchy.  This  was  the  attitude 
which  Burke  from  the  beginning  desired  England  to 
assume,  but  Pitt  wholly  rejected  his  policy.  It  is  cer- 
tain beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  he  sincerely  and 
earnestly  desired  peace  with  France ;  that  from  the  out* 
break  of  the  Revolution  to  the  death  of  Lewis  XVI.  he 
abstained  from  any  kind  of  interfer^ice  with  her  internal 
concerns ;  that  he  never  favoured  directly  or  indirectly 
the  attacks  of  Austria  and  Prussia  upon  her ;  that  he 
again  and  again  announced,  in  the  most  formal  terms, 
the  determination  of  England  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
struggle,  and  especially  to  abstain  from  all  interference 


>  8m  Pari  Hist  xzxiv.  1313, 
1814,  1869;  Wilberforce's  Life, 
iL  13 ;  BusseU's  Life  of  Fox,  ii. 
801-303. 

*  I  must  acknowledge  that, 
many  years  ago,  misled  by  a 
Biost  mialeadixig  pamphlet  of 
Cobden  and  by  &e  much  higher 
Aathority  of  Buckle,  I  introduced 


into  my  History  of  RationiUism 
a  sentence  (which  has  been  ex- 
punged in  the  later  editions) 
blaming  Pitt  for  the  French  war. 
It  shows  at  least  that  I  had  no 
undue  bias  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion to  which  a  more  careful 
investigation  has  led  nm. 
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with  the  internal  affidrs  of  France.  All  the  schemes  cl 
policy  to  which  he  had  especially  attached  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  ambition,  depended  for  their  success  upon 
the  continuance  of  peace,  and  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that,  until  an  advanced  period  in  1792,  the 
English  Government  had  no  doubt  that  they  could  keep 
clear  of  the  contest,  and  had  made  no  adequate  prepara- 
tions for  a  war. 

It  is  also,  I  conceive,  certain  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  war  of  1793  was  forced  upon  England 
by  gross  and  various  provocations  proceeding  firom  the 
Revolutionary  party  in  Prance.  Tie  decree  of  Novem- 
ber 19  promising  French  assistance  to  any  subjects  who 
revolted  against  their  rulers,  the  manner  in  which 
English  disaffected  citizens  were  received  by  the  French 
Convention,  the  language  of  insult  which  was  habitually 
employed  by  the  most  prominent  politicians  in  France, 
and  the  public  attitude  and  well-known  intrigues  of 
Chauvelin,  constituted  together  an  amount  of  provoca- 
tion of  the  most  serious  kind.  No  continental  nation 
which  was  strong  enough  to  resent  it  would  have 
endured  such  provocation.  Most  assuredly  Revolu- 
tionary France  would  not  have  done  so,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  if  the  father  of  Pitt  had  been  at  this  time 
directing  English  affairs,  these  things  alone  would  have 
produced  a  war.  But  these  things  alone  would  never 
have  moved  Pitt  and  Grenville  from  their  policy  of 
peace.  The  real  governing  motives  of  the  war  are  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
formal  and  open  violation  by  France  of  the  treaty  rela- 
ting to  the  Scheldt,  which  England  had  guaranteed — a 
violation  which  was  based  upon  grounds  that  would 
invalidate  the  whole  public  law  of  Europe,  and  attempted 
under  circumstances  that  clearly  showed  that  it  was 
part  of  a  scheme  for  annexing  Belgium,  conquering 
Holland,  and  perhaps  threatening  England  with  inw 
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don.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  French  to  incorporate 
in  their  own  republic  those  Belgic  provinces  whose  inde^ 
pendenoe  of  France  was  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
security  of  England ;  in  the  long  train  of  circumstances 
which  convinced  the  English  ministers  of  the  determi- 
nation of  Revolutionary  France  to  invade  Holland,  and 
to  overthrow  that  Dutch  Government  which  England 
had  distinctly  bound  herself  by  a  recent  treaty  to 
defend. 

These  were  the  real  grounds  of  the  French  war,  and 
they  were  grounds  by  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  may 
be  amply  justified.  Several  of  the  English  wars  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  undertaken  for  reasons  which 
were  either  unjust  or  doubtful  or  inadequate,  but  the 
war  of  1793  is  not  among  the  number.  Probably  the 
only  policy  by  which  a  collision  with  France  could  have 
been  avoided  would  have  been  a  policy,  not  of  neutrality, 
but  of  active  sympathy  with  the  Revolution.  But  such 
a  policy  would  have  outraged  the  conscience  of  England, 
would  have  placed  the  ministry  which  adopted  it  in 
violent  opposition  to  English  public  opinion,  and  would 
have  added  incalculably  to  the  dangers  that  were 
threatening  Europe.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  likely 
that  in  tiie  scene  of  combustion,  aggression,  and 
general  anarchy  that  was  opening,  England  could 
even  then  have  escaped  a  war,  though  she  might 
have  possibly  fought  with  other  enemies  and  in  anotJ^er 
cause. 

Till  within  a  fortnight  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
France,  the  English  Government  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  have  taken  any  step  that  cannot  easily  be  defended, 
but  its  conduct  during  that  last  short  interval  is  more 
doubtful.  Whether  the  expulsion  of  Chauvelin  after 
the  execution  of  the  King  was  not  precipitate  and  un- 
wise, whether  the  language  of  Grenville  in  his  later  cor- 
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respondence  with  Chauvelin  and  Lebmn  was  not  tindiily 
haughty  and  unconciliatory,  whether  the  overtures  of 
*Damouriez  might  not  have  been  more  cordially  received, 
are  points  which  are  open  to  serious  doubt.  In  judging 
these  things,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
provocations  which  produced  and  justified  the  war  had 
come  to  their  full  maturity  before  the  death  of  the  King. 
The  case  was  complete.  The  war,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
English  ministers,  had  become  absolutely  inevitable,  and 
their  object  was  therefore  no  longer  to  avert  it,  but 
rather  to  rouse  and  brace  the  energies  of  England  for 
the  struggle.  In  entering  on  a  great  war  the  manage- 
ment and  guidance  of  popular  passions  and  prejudices 
is  one  of  the  supreme  arts  of  statesmanship,  and  it  is  by 
its  effects  on  English  public  opinion  that  the  some- 
what haughty  and  unconciliatory  attitude  of  the  English 
Government  in  these  last  weeks  must  be  mainly  judged. 
There  are  some  questions  upon  which  the  opinion  of  a 
later  historian  is  always  of  more  value  thaoi  that  of  a 
contemporary  statesman.  He  writes  when  the  tangled 
skein  has  been  unravelled,  when  the  doubtful  issues 
have  been  decided,  when  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  has 
been  judged  by  its  results.  But  the  course  of  conduct 
which  is  most  adapted  to  the  transient  conditions  of 
public  feeling  can  never  be  so  truly  estimated  as  by  a 
great  statesman  of  the  time.  There  is  a  period  when 
attempts  to  delay  an  inevitable  war  are  only  construed 
as  signs  of  weakness,  timidity,  and  vacillation,  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  more  conciliatory  or 
procrastinating  policy  after  the  execution  of  the  King 
would  have  had  no  result  except  to  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  English  people,  and  to  alienate  or  discourage  their 
allies. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  French  war  was 
entered  upon  by  Pitt  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  that 
not  only  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  but  also  the  real 
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vocation,  came  from  Paris.  The  war  was  not  in  its 
in  either  a  war  against  revolution,  or  a  war  of  con- 
st, though  it  speedily  and  by  an  inevitable  process 
lired  something  of  both  characters.  When  the 
ggle  had  once  begun,  the  party  which  had  been 
ching  a  crusade  against  France  as  the  centre  of  a 
agious  anarchy  naturally  acquired  increased  power 
influence,  which  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
^wth  of  sedition  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
iriumphs  of  the  Revolutionary  armies,  all  contributed 
^rengthen.  On  the  other  hand,  Pitt  found  himself 
sputably  superior  to  his  enemies  on  sea.  The 
icial  schemes  for  which  he  specially  cared  had  been 
rrupted,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
d  to  adopt  the  policy  of  Dundas,  and  look  to  the 
[oest  of  the  rich  sugar  islands  of  France  as  a  chief 
of  the  war.  '  Indemnity  for  the  past,'  as  well  as 
urity  for  the  future,'  became  the  avowed  object  of 
Bnglish  Government,  and,  while  their  military  enter- 
ss  nearer  home  were  marked  by  extreme  debility 
inefficiency,  island  after  island  was  speedily  con* 
ed.» 

To  the  magnitude  and  danger  of  the  war  Pitt  was 
%  long  period  entirely  blind.  *  It  will  be  a  very 
t  war,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  *and  certainly 
>d  in  one  or  two  campaigns.'  *  No,  sir,'  Burke 
7ered,  when  such  language  was  addressed  to  him, 
vill  be  a  long  war  and  a  dangerous  war,  but  it  must 
undertaken.'  That  a  bankrupt  and  disorganised 
er  like  France  could  be  a  serious  enemy,  seemed  to 
wholly  incredible.  The  French  were  already,  he 
accustomed  to  say, '  in  a  gulf  of  bankruptcy,  and  he 
d  almost  calculate  the  time  by  which  their  resources 


(ee  WUberforee'$  Life,  ii.  92,  891 ;  Moon's  Life  o/  Sheridan,  & 
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would  be  consumed.'^  So  convinced  was  he  that  the 
enterprise  before  him  would  be  short  and  easy,  that  this 
great  financier  entirely  abstained  at  the  opening  of  the 
war  from  imposing  any  considerable  war  taxation,  and 
at  once  added  enorm6usly  in  its  very  earliest  stage  to 
that  national  debt  which  he  believed  it  to  be  his  great 
mission  to  liquidate.  A  speedy  peace,  the  rich  colonies 
that  were  certain  to  be  wrested  from  France,  and  the 
magical  virtues  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  would  soon,  he 
believed,  restore  the  finances  of  England  to  their  former 
prosperity.  It  was  only  very  slowly  and  painfully  that 
the  conviction  was  forced  upon  him  that  England 
had  entered  on  a  mortal  struggle,  the  most  dangerous, 
the  most  doubtful,  and  the  most  costly  she  had  ever 
waged. 

In  the  history  of  Continental  Europe,  the  nineteenth 
century  may  be  truly  said  to  begin  with  the  French 
Bevolution.  In  the  history  of  England  the  great  line  of 
secular  demarcation  is  to  be  found  in  the  opening  of  the 
French  war  of  1793.  From  this  time  English  parties 
and  politics  assumed  a  new  complexion,  and  trains  of 
causes  came  into  action  which  only  attained  their 
maturity  at  a  much  later  period. 


*  WWmforcit  Lift^  iL  10, 11,  98,  ML 
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Paqi  5.  In  reference  to  Voltaire's  practice  of  denying  anthor- 
Alp,  ne  Morley,  Voltaire,  838-340. 

Paqi  e.  Cf.  Morley,  Voltaire,  216-294,  for  a  detailed  analysis 
«f  tUs  attempt.  There  Is  a  brief  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Lowell, 
Mfe  of  the  French  Revolution,  50-69. 

Pasi  9.  The  Abb6  Slcard  In  his  Eviquce  avant  la  Revolution 
Mop  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  among  all  the  bishops  and 
•Kiiblthops  there  were  only  four  actual  unbelievers.  He  passes 
onr  the  question  of  their  morals.  Much  earlier,  Tocqueville  had 
RBtrked  that  the  French  church  was  no  more  assailable  than 
other  churches,  *  les  vices  et  les  abus  qu'on  y  avalt  m6I6s  6talent, 
to  cootraire,  molndres  que  dans  la  plupart  des  pays  catholiques.' 
l/Anden  Rigime  et  la  Evolution,  222.  In  his  own  M^moirea  Tal- 
i^Tnnd  divided  the  clergy  into  three  parts:  *  quelques  uns  ^talent 
^  pieuz,  d'autres  sp^clalement  administrateurs,  d'autres  enfln, 
noDdtins  et  mettant,  comme  M.  I'archev^que  de  Narbonne,  une 
ctittine  gloire  h  quitter  les  formes  de  leur  6tat  pour  vlvre  en  gen- 
tUtbommea     .     .     .'     1.  31. 

Paob  16.  Morley's  judgment  of  Voltaire's  work  as  an  hls- 
teritn  is  equally  favourable  except  for  the  following  qualification : 
'In  short,  Voltaire's  great  panorama,  magnificent  as  it  Is  and 
iBoit  royally  planned,  is  not  drawn  In  lines  and  with  colour  that 
*^>Uin  the  story  or  lay  bare  the  principles  of  Its  progress.  The 
l^Q  is  Imposed  from  without,  just  as  in  Bossuet's  case,  not  care- 
^lly  sought  from  within  the  facts  themselves.'  and,  with  changed 
*>^phor,  *  we  see  the  links  of  the  chain,  but  not  the  conditions 
^hleh  fastened  each  to  the  other ;  conditions.  Indeed,  only  to  be 
C'Mped  through  a  scientific  study  of  human  nature,  which  Vol- 
^^  had  never  made.'     Voltaire,  325,  327,  cf.  295  ft. 

Page  22.  It  Is  true  that  Frederick  William  I.  attempted  to 
^^chlse  the  State  serfs  in  Pomeranla  In  1719:  but  unhappily 
^  attempt  was  a  failure,  on  account  of  local  opposition,  which  a 
'^if-hearted  administration  made  little  effort  to  overcome.  More- 
^^,  the  word  '  enfranchise '  does  not  accurately  define  what  the 
'^Ibx  desired.  His  aim  was  not  so  much  humanitarian  as  prac- 
^ctl;  he  wished  to  prevent  the  running  away  of  the  serfs.  Under 
^  existing  conditions,  though  tied  to  the  soil,  they  could  be  evicted 
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at  the  pleasure  of  the  steward  or  lord  directly  In  control  of  the 
estate.  The  enfranchisement  consisted  In  guaranteeing  the  peasant 
from  such  arbitrary  eviction.  In  return  the  peasant  was  to  swear 
not  to  leave  the  estate.  This  was  an  Improvement,  but,  as  noted 
above,  It  was  not  carried  out,  save  In  one  or  two  districts.  Fred- 
erick the  Great's  attempt  to  abolish  serfdom  on  the  domains  of  the 
nobles  In  Pomeranla  In  1763  was  doomed  to  failure  for  similar  rea- 
sons. It  must  further  be  remarked  that  this  sort  of  serfdom,  or 
Leibeigen9chaft,  could  be  abolished  without  touching  the  personal 
services  which  the  peasants  were  obliged  to  render  or  the  other 
limitations  on  their  rights  summed  up  under  the  term  Brhumter- 
thUnigkeit  From  1763  there  were  some  changes  for  the  better,  re- 
lieving the  peasants  of  the  requirement  to  furnish  their  lords  do- 
mestic service ;  but  more  fundamental  changes  were  not  serloosly 
begun  until  1799.  How  much  the  Influence  of  France  stimulated 
the  Prussian  reformers  at  this  late  period  it  Is  diflBlcnlt  to  detenniae. 
The  history  of  the  efforts  at  Improvement  made  by  tlie  PmsslaB 
kings  before  the  Revolution  suggests  the  thought  that  some  more 
powerful  Impulse  was  needed  to  make  any  comprehensive  scheme 
of  betterment  practically  possible.  Cf.  EInapp,  Die  Bauem-Befni- 
ung  und  der  Uraprung  der  Landarheiter  in  den  alteren  Theitem 
PreuBsens,  Cavalgnac,  La  Prune  oantemporaine,  1.  65  ff. 

Faqb  25.  The  King  sent  edicts  for  registration  to  the  provin- 
cial parliaments  also.  The  registration  of  treaties  simply  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  was  commonly  thought  sufficient. 

Page  26,  note  2.  An  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  peers  la 
the  thirteenth  century  to  constitute  themselves  Into  a  separate 
court,  but  this  had  failed.  As  Esmeln  remarks.  *  La  cour  des  pain 
se  confondlt  dans  le  parlement.  s*unlt  avec  lul ;  et  la  r^le  fnt 
seulement  reconnue  que,  dans  certains  cas,  pour  lea  proc^  oft  on 
pair  6talt  partle,  au  parlement  devalent  se  Jolndre  les  antres  pain 
de  France,  ou  du  molns  ceux-d  devalent  Hre  r^gull&rement  coa- 
voqu^s.'  Histoire  du  Droit  franQoU,  879-380.'  Cf.  also  Gasqoet, 
In9Htutions  politiques  de  Vancienme  France,  I.  259,  and  YWllct, 
Histoire  dea  Institutiona  politique*  et  odmimietrativea  de  Frsacw, 
111.  315-316. 

Pagb  28.  The  quarrel  was  In  a  sense  forced  upon  Parliament 
because  Louis  XIV.  compelled  the  registration  of  the  Bull  or  *Cob- 
stltutlon '  as  a  law.  This  misuse  of  his  power  by  the  King,  under 
the  Influence  of  Le  Tel  Her,  Is  the  more  slgBlflcant  If  It  be  compared 
with  the  long  and  successful  resistance  of  the  monarchy  to  tbe  *  re* 
ceptlon '  of  the  decrees  of  the  Conncll  of  Trent. 

Page  32.  By  the  edict  of  1695  Louis  XIT.  had  attempted  to 
define  more  clearly  the  respective  limits  of  the  jurisdictions  of  tbe 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  courts;  but  although  all  cases  coneeming 
the  sacraments  had  been  assigned  as  purely  spiritual  to  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  the  edict  In  effect  permitted  the  control  of  the 
acts  of  these  courts  by  the  process  known  as  appel  camme  #«b«t. 
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Paob  35.  Selections  from  the  journals  of  D'Argenson  have  been 
made  by  Armand  Brette,  with  the  title  La  France  au  milieu  du 
IVIJJe  Si^le  (1747-1757). 

PAGB  40.  For  further  comments  on  this  doctrine,  see  Esmein, 
Wittoire  du  Droit  franoais,  543-544. 

Paob  43.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  Is  often  regarded  as 
lie  Jansenist  and  Parliamentarian  revenge,  for  the  controversy 
fhich  began  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus  had 
leen  in  part  a  struggle  between  an  Ultramontane  policy,  urged  by 
he  Jesuits,  and  an  extreme  form  of  Gallicanism,  supported  by  the 
nagistrates. 

Pagb  40.  The  Ooyemment  of  France  was,  however,  limited,  as 
fr.  Lecky  himself  notes,  pp.  23,  91,  by  all  sorts  of  traditional  and 
oeal  rights,  legally  established  customs,  etc. 

Page  53.  It  should  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Lecky  later  Intl- 
sates,  that  this  change  included  many  useful  reforms  in  the  admin- 
Btratlon  of  Justice :  that  It  abolished  the  venality  of  Judicial  post- 
Ions,  and  rendered  Justice  actually  free.  One  of  Louis  XVL's 
rorst  blunders  was  his  restoration  of  the  old  system,  for  Parlla- 
Bcnt  became  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  reforms  which  would  have 
prevented  the  Revolution  by  rendering  it 'unnecessary. 

Paqx  58.  Cf.  Lowell,  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  274-802; 
kforiey,  Rousseau,  11.  110-196.  There  is  a  good  English  translation 
»f  the  Control  Social,  by  H.  J.  Toser. 

Page  62,  note  1.  In  his  Souverainet^  du  Peuple  et  Chmveme' 
stent  Eugene  D'Eichthal  has  an  instructive  discussion  of  Rous- 
»ean*8  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  inalienability 
>f  this  sovereignty,  even  for  an  instant,  he  regards  as  Rousseau's 
nnovatlon.    See  especially  pp.  43,  55  11. 

Page  76.  For  a  more  detailed  development  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
riews  on  the  suffrage,  see  his  Democracy  and  Liberty,  especially 
:fa.  1. 

Page  86.  It  Is  curious  to  note  the  contempt  which  several  of 
Jie  constitution-makers  of  the  National  Assembly  expressed  for  this 
MOk  or  its  author.  Lanjulnals  spoke  of  htm  as  *  the  Anglo-Amer- 
can  Mr.  Adams,  whose  vote  is  only  that  of  a  blind  partisan  of 
neqnality*  (Mercure  de  France,  Sept.  10,  1780).  Adams  was  also 
referred  to  as  'the  I>on  Qulchotte  of  the  nobility '  (Logographe, 
1.  321).  Thouret  spoke  of  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  powers 
u  *  this  machine,  repaired  recently  by  Mr.  Adams,  which  has  lost 
31  good  minds  Its  ancient  credit*  (Point  du  Jour,  11.  256). 

Page  92,  note  1.  For  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  r6le 
ft  the  intendants,  see  Gasquet,  op.  cit.,  i.  158  ff.  M.  Gasquet  re- 
narks  on  the  fashion  prevalent  since  the  seventeenth  century  to 
Lttribute  the  Ills  of  France  to  these  men,  who,  he  adds,  reflected 
m  their  character  and  conduct  the  varying  character  of  the  royal 
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goTemment.  In  the  eighteenth  century  '  on  trouTeralt,  dlffldle- 
ment  des  polltiques  plus  sages,  plus  avisos,  plus  exp6riment£t. 
D'Argenson,  Amelot,  Orry,  Trudaine,  Turgot,  86nac  de  MellhaB, 
Malouet,  Calonne  et  bien  d'autres  sont  sortis  de  la  carri^re  de 
rintendance.' 

Page  03.  The  *  pays  d*61ection '  were,  more  exactly,  those 
regions  in  which  the  g4n6ralit6s  were  divided  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts, called  elections,  so  named  because  presided  over  by  61ua,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  but  originally  elected  by  the  States-General 
of  1355.  By  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  monarchy 
had  systematically  destroyed  the  provincial  estates  in  the  central 
part  of  France,  and  substituted  these  minor  financial  circnmscrlp- 
tions.  See  article  G6n6rallt6,  Ch6ruel,  Diet,  Hist,  des  InttUutiouM 
de  la  France;  Esmeln,  op.  cit.,  609 ;  and  Vlollet,  op.  dt.,  ilL  499  ff. 

Page  98.  M.  Sagnac,  in  his  L^gUlation  civile  de  lo  Rivolution 
francaise,  remarks  upon  a  feudal  reaction  which  began  about  1776, 
and  which  sought  to  revive  old  claims  and  to  establish  new  ones, 
pp.  64  fT. 

Page  99,  note  2.  At  the  end  of  his  volume  TocquerlUe  has 
Inserted  an  extended  note,  explaining,  after  the  manner  of  a  good 
dictionary,  the  feudal  rights  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  according  to  the  lawyers  of  the  day.  Cf.  Tonng's  re- 
marks In  his  essay  *  On  the  Revolution  of  France,'  which  la  Included 
In  his  Travels  in  France. 

Page  101,  note  1.  A  full  account  of  the  financial  causes  of 
the  Revolution  is  to  be  found  In  Gomel,  Lea  Cause*  ftmandirts  de 
la  Revolution  franQaiae,  2  vols. ;  or,  more  brlefiy.  In  Stonrm,  Lea 
Financea  de  VAncien  Regime  et  de  la  Rhjolution^  2  vols. 

Page  117.  The  success  of  the  French  Intervention  Is  Indicated 
by  a  later  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Comte  de  Montmorln, 
in  a  despatch  dated  Aug.  31,  1787 :  *  Nous  n'avons  en  d*aatre  but 
que  d'oter  le  vaste  continent  &  la  grande  Bretagne.*  Archive*  dea 
Affairea  Etrangirea,  Correapondance,  Etats  Unls.  xxxll.  350. 

Page  120,  note  2.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  also  nefpotfattd 
with  England  In  1786.  French  manufacturers  complained  bitterly 
of  the  competition  to  which  the  new  arrangements  subjected  theoi. 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mechanism  of  mannfacCure 
had  recently  made  rapid  progress  In  Rngtand.  French  exix>rts  to 
England,  however,  nearly  doubled  in  the  three  following  years. 

Page  129,  note  1.  Cf.  Gomel,  op.  cIt..  Vol.  II..  pp.  205  ff.,  tor 
an  Instructive  account  of  Calonne*s  struggle  with  the  notables. 

Page  132.  It  Is  Gomel's  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  resistance 
in  the  Assembly  of  Notables  was  aroused  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy  that  by  such  reforms  they  would  lose  their 
privileged  position.     Op.  clt.,  11.  205  ff. 

Page  135.  Brlenne  made  the  mistake  of  snbmltting  for  regis- 
tration first  the  stamp  duty,  which  Implied  an  Increase  In  taxation. 
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Instead  of  the  land  tax,  which  was  a  deadly  blow  at  Ineqaality  in 
taxation,  so  that  Parliament  got  the  credit  of  resisting  increase  of 
taxation,  while  It  was  only  blocking  reform. 

Pagb  143.  The  Queen's  attitude  towards  the  proposed  meeting 
of  the  States-General  is  made  evident  by  these  words  in  a  letter 
to  her  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  Nov.  23,  1787  :  *  Ce  qui  me 
fait  beaucoup  de  peine,  c'est  que  le  Rol  a  annonc6  qu'll  tlendrait 
les  Etats  g6n6raux  d'lcl  a  cinq  ans.  II  y  a  sur  ce  point  une  fer- 
mentation g^n^rale,  et  telle  qu'on  a  cru  que  le  Rol  devalt  pr^venir 
nne  demande  dlrecte,  et  qu'en  prenant  ses  mesures  et  se  rendant 
maltre  du  temps,  11  pourralt  emp^cher  les  inconv6nients  de  ces  as- 
semblies.' Lettres  de  Marie  Antoinette,  edition  of  Rocheterte  and 
Beaucourt,  11.  109. 

Paqb  149.  Brlenne*s  effort  to  use  Government  paper  In  meet- 
ing payments  might  be  described  more  exactly  as  an  attempt  to 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  bankruptcy  without  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  Government  was  bankrupt.  Brlenne  hoped  by  giving 
notes,  which  were  to  bear  five  per  cent,  interest  and  were  to  be 
received  as  coin  by  the  Government  when  it  negotiated  further 
loans,  to  avoid  the  odium  of  a  frank  confession  of  failure.  It  was 
the  notes  of  the  Caisae  d'eacompte  that  were  given  forced  circula- 
tion. 

Page  152.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  by  the  Abb6  Sley^s  was 
Qu'e9t-ce  que  le  Tiers  Etatt  Critical  edition,  by  Edme  Champion, 
published  by  the  Socl6t6  de  la  Revolution  Francalse,  1888. 

Page  153.  Although  the  question  of  joint  or  separate  voting 
was  left  undecided,  it  Is  clear  from  certain  passages  in  Necker*s 
Rapport  of  December  27  what  was  the  Intention  of  the  King  and 
his  Council.  This  Rapport  was  composed  for  the  guidance  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  did  not  necessarily  represent  Necker's  personal 
▼lews.  The  first  important  passage  is  as  follows :  *  II  serait  sans 
doute  k  d6slrer  que  les  ordres  se  r6unissent  volontairement  dans 
Texamen  de  toutes  les  affaires  od  leur  Int^r^t  est  absolument  #gal 
et  semblable;  mals  cette  determination  m^me  dependant  du  voeu 
distinct  des  trols  ordres,  c'est  de  I'amour  commun  de  TEtat  qu'on 
dolt  Tattendre.'  Matters  of  taxation  and  finance  would  naturally 
be  among  the  subjects  considered  In  common,  since  Influential 
groups  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  had  urged  upon  their  orders 
the  renunciation  of  these  odious  privileges.  And  even  though  there 
were  no  such  comnlete  renunciation,  there  might  be  '  une  telle 
Inaction  dans  les  deliberations  des  Etats-Generaux,  que,  d'un  com- 
mun accord,  et  sollcites  par  I'interet  public,  lis  deslrassent  de 
deiiberer  en  common.  f(1t-ce  en  obtenant  du  souverain  que  leur 
▼oen  pour  toute  Tlnnovatlon  exlgeflt  une  superiorlte  quelconque  de 
anffrages.  Une  telle  disposition,  ou  toute  autre  du  meme  genre, 
qnolque  necessltee  par  le  Men  de  I'Etat,  serait  peut-etre  Inadmls- 
sable  ou  sans  effet.  si  les  representans  des  communes  ne  com- 
poaaient  pas  la  moltie  de  la  representation  natlonale.'     Once  the 
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pecuniary  prlylleges  of  the  two  first  orden  were  abolished,  the 
Interests  of  the  three  orders  would  be  identical,  for  *  11  n'entrera 
Jamais  dans  I'esprlt  du  tlers-4tat  de  chercher  k  diminuer  les  prero- 
gatives seigneurlales  on  honorlflques  qui  dlstingnent  les  deox 
premiers  ordres,  ou  dans  leurs  proprl6t6s,  ou  dans  leurs  per- 
sonnes;  11  n'est  aucun  Francals  qui  ne  sache  que  ces  pr6rogatiTes 
sont  une  propri6t6  aussl  respectable  qu'aucune  autre :  que  plusieurt 
tlennent  a  I'essence  de  la  monarchle,  et  que  Jamais  Votre  Majesti 
ne  permettralt  qu'on  y  portAt  le  plus  l^gOre  attelnte.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Rapport  are  roughly  indicated  the 
fundamental  reforms  the  King  purposes  to  undertake  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  States-General — no  taxes,  not  even  those  already 
established,  were  to  be  levied  without  consent  of  States-General; 
periodical  sessions  of  States-General ;  a  budget  and  a  drll  list, 
admitting  no  ministerial  arbitrariness  In  matters  of  expenditure: 
regulation  of  conditions  of  arrest  by  lettres  de  cachet;  a  regulated 
liberty  of  the  press;  development  of  provincial  estates,  attributing 
to  them  a  larger  control  in  local  administration. 

The  King  had  no  Intention  to  abandon  the  substance  of  his 
power,  for  *  Les  determinations  que  Votre  Majtete  a  prises  lui 
lalsseront  toutes  les  grandes  fonctlons  du  pouvoir  supreme,  ear 
les  assemblies  natlonales,  sans  un  guide,  sans  un  protecteur  de 
Justice,  sans  un  d^fenseur  des  falbles,  pourrai6nt  elles-mdmes 
s*6garer.* 

As  to  the  decision  that  the  Third  Estate  should  have  as  many 
deputies  as  those  of  the  first  two  orders  taken  together,  Necker 
afterwards  declared  that  the  principal  reason  was  omitted  in  the 
Rapport,  and  that  this  reason  was  *  necessity.'  Rapport  fait  an 
Rol.  dans  son  conseli,  par  le  minlstre  de  ses  finances.  Dnvergler, 
Collection  den  LoU,  I.  4  IT.     Cf.  Necker,  Revolution  froncoite,  L  81. 

Page  154.  For  the  complexity  of  the  elections,  see  A.  BreCte^ 
Le  Recueil  des  actea  relatifa  d  la  oonvooatian  des  Btata-Q^ntrom*. 

Page  159.  note  5.  Professor  Aulard  believes  that  It  should 
still  have  been  the  case  of  'a  popular  king,  supported  by  tbe 
democracy,  enj^aged  In  a  successful  struggle  with  the  privileged 
orders.*  He  says :  *  TTn  rol  Intelligent,  qui  efit  h^rite  de  Teaprit  de 
Henri  IV..  se  fOt  d^gagfi  des  embrassements  dangerenx  de  sa 
*'  fiddle  noblesse,"  pour  falre  d'urgence  a  ses  *'  fiddles  communes " 
les  concessions  n^cessalres.  et  rester  rol  k  la  mode  nouvelle ;  aa- 
trement  rol,  mats  rol  tout  de  mdme,  et  m^me  rol  plus  puissant 
qu'auparavsnt.  appuy6  qu'Il  efit  ete  sur  le  peuple,  sur  la  nation.' 
Hiatoire  politique  de  la  Revolution  francaise,  32. 

Page  160.  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  until  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
had  rendered  Impossible  any  censorship  of  the  press,  this  activity 
generally  took  the  form  of  non-perlodlcal  pamphlets.  Hirabesa's 
first  newspaper  was  suppressed  In  May. 

Page  168,  note  1.  The  picture  that  Talne  gives  In  the  first 
chapter  on   *  Spontaneous  Anarchy  '  is  constructed  by  collecClBg 
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Prom  all  over  France  Incidents  of  riot  and  putting  them  together 
wrlatlm  without  mentioning  dates  or  local  conditions. 

pAoa  167.  M.  Edme  Champion,  author  of  Let  Cahiera  de  89, 
remarks.  In  reference  to  this,  that  It  has  been  said  that  '  les 
Prancals  n*6tant  pas  falts  pour  la  liberty,  ne  se  sont  pas  soucl6s 
d>lle,  lis  n'ont  en  aucun  temps  eu  de  passion  que  pour  r^allt6. 
L'^tude  des  Cahlers  dlRslpera  cette  erreur.  Quand  le  Tiers,  dans 
lea  assemblies  de  ballUage  s'expllque  sur  la  future  constitution, 
11  ne  parle  autrement  que  la  Noblesse;  dans  les  Cahlers  de  ces 
denz  ordres  et  dans  une  grande  partle  de  ceuz  du  Clerg6,  le  plan 
K  les  moyens  proposes  sont  Identlques  .  .  .'  He  adds.  It  Is 
tme  that  the  country  people  asked  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the 
most  obnoxious  of  their  feudal  burdens ;  but  this  was  not  from 
Jealousy,  It  was  to  free  themselves  from  a  sort  of  slavery.  In 
Lavlsse  and  Rambaud,  HUtoire  OSnirale,  vlll.  45-40. 

Paob  168,  note  1.  These  Memoira  were  composed  In  Jefferson's 
old  age,  when  the  qualifications  which  the  Court  party  had  per- 
■oaded  the  King  to  throw  about  the  concessions,  promised  In  De- 
cember, 1788,  and  soon  to  be  announced,  on  June  23,  had  been 
Cbrgoiten.  A  more  balanced  view  of  the  situation  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Jefferson's  contemporary  letters.  It  appears  that  early 
In  June  he  proposed  to  Lafayette  and  to  Rabaut  de  St  Etlenne 
'that  the  King,  In  a  seance  royale,  should  come  forward  with  a 
Charter  of  Rights  In  his  hand,  to  be  signed  by  himself  and  by 
every  member  of  the  three  orders.  This  charter  to  contain  the 
five  great  points  which  the  Resultat  of  December  offered,  on  the 
part  of  the  King;  the  abolition  of  pecuniary  privileges,  offered  by 
the  privileged  orders ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  national  debt,  and  a 
grant  of  the  sum  of  money  asked  from  the  nation.*  He  went  on 
to  say,  '  Tou  will  carry  back  to  your  constituents  more  good  than 
ever  was  effected  before  without  violence,  and  you  will  stop  ex- 
actly at  the  point  where  violence  would  otherwise  begin.'  The  text 
of  the  proposed  Charter  Is  annexed  to  this  letter.  Jefferson,  Writ- 
Higa,  111.  45-48. 

Page  160,  note  1.  For  an  account  of  the  leading  orators,  see 
An  lard's  Lea  Orateura  de  la  Constituante,  and,  more  briefiy, 
Stephens's  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Paob  173,  note  1.  The  attitude  of  the  National  Assembly 
towards  the  bicameral  system  may  be  better  understood  If  the 
earlier  and  later  discussions  be  more  definitely  distinguished.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  thorough  agitation  of  the  subject  when  It  was 
first  broached.  The  Bishop  of  Langres  published  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled Sur  la  Forme  d'Opiner  auw  Etata-OinH-aux,  In  which  he 
suggested  that  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  be  organized  as  one 
chamber  and  the  Third  Estate  as  another.  In  a  letter  to  Jay, 
dated  May  0,  Jefferson  refers  to  such  a  proposal.  *A  middle 
proposition  Is  talked  of,'  he  says,  *to  form  the  two  privileged 
orders  into  one  chamber.'     {Writinoa,  ill.  27.)     Ten  days  later  he 
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wrote  to  Dr.  Price:  'The  Noblesse,  as  some  think,  would  be  In- 
duced to  unite  themselyes  Into  one  house,  with  the  higher  Clers7» 
the  lower  Clergy  and  the  Tiers  forming  another.  Bat  the  Tiers 
are  firm,  and  will  agree  to  no  modification.'  (Ibid.  42.)  The 
States-General  wa^  In  a  sense  a  constitutional  conyention,  which 
brought  from  the  electors  the  mandate  to  effect  certain  fondamen- 
tal  changes.  The  leaders  of  the  Third  E^state  thought  that  to  di- 
vide such  a  body  Into  two  chambers  along  the  line  of  privilege 
would  be  to  check  the  reform  movement  When  the  question  cams 
up  again  it  concerned  the  legislature  which  was  to  come  into  ex- 
istence as  a  part  of  the  new  government  provided  for  in  the  con- 
stitution. Many  of  those  who  had  insisted  that  the  States-General 
should  vote  as  a  single  body  were  ready  to  divide  the  legislators 
Into  two  houses,  some  on  the  model  of  the  English  Parliament, 
others  upon  that  of  the  American  Congress  or  the  State  legisla- 
tures. The  discussion  began  late  In  August.  Just  at  this  Juncture 
Mounler  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ConsidH'ationM  aur  le  Oon- 
vemement  et  prindpalement  aur  celui  qui  Convient  d  la  France. 
In  this  he  argued  for  the  bicameral  system,  and  declared  tliat  a 
Senate  like  most  of  those  in  the  American  States  was  the  least  his 
party  would  be  able  to  accept.  Lally-ToUendal  urged  that  sach  a 
Senate  would  be  hardly  more  than  a  second  section  of  a  single 
chamber.  He  argued  for  a  Senate  which  was  simply  a  thinly 
disguised  chamber  of  peers.  The  partisans  of  the  single-chamber 
idea  were  ready  to  compromise  the  matter  if  Mounler  would  leave 
the  upper  chamber  without  the  right  to  change  projects  of  law 
and  the  King  without  the  power  to  dissolve  the  lower  chamber, 
and  If  he  would  agree  to  a  scheme  of  national  conventions  for  the 
revision  of  the  constitution.  Mounler  apparently  overestimated  the 
strength  of  his  following,  and  would  not  yield  upon  these  points. 
Many  who  were  Inclined  to  consider  a  bicameral  system  were  con- 
vinced that  such  a  means  of  ensuring  mature  discussion  was  un- 
necessary If  the  King  was  to  have  the  veto.  September  7  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  remarked :  *  I  shall  not  be  frightened  out 
of  my  conclusion  by  the  example  of  the  two  American  States,  of 
which  one  (Georgia)  has  already  exchanged  its  single  legislature 
for  two  legislative  bodies,  and  the  other  (PennsylTsnla)  will  soon. 
It  Is  reported,  adopt  this  complicated  system.'  He  explained  that 
the  French  had  one  '  means  not  possessed  by  the  Americans  of 
providing  against  the  dangers  which  come  from  the  unity  of  the 
legislative  body,  namely,  the  royal  aanetiofL*  With  this  the  or- 
dinary gubernatorial  veto  was  not  to  be  compared,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  a  mere  shadow.  In  regard  to  the  heavy  vote  cast 
against  the  blcamersl  system  it  Is  to  be  noted.  In  addition  to  what 
Mr.  Lecky  says  In  the  text,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
was  put  placed  the  advocates  of  the  system  at  a  serious  dlsid- 
vantage.  See  further  an  article  In  the  American  Hiatttrioal  Review 
(vUi.  466  ff.),  by  H.  E.  Bourne,  on  'American  Conatitotioiial 
Precedents  in  the  French  National  Assembly.* 
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Page  174.     The  aim  of  the  Assembly's  decree  relative  to  taxes 
iras  to  prevent  a  premature  dissolution  of  the  States-GeneraL 

Paob  177.  It  should  not  be  Inferred  from  this  that  Jefferson 
tboo^ht  the  King's  declaration  June  23  a  definite  guarantee  of 
fodi  a  constitution  or  an  act  of  wisdom.  Cf.  his  letter  to  Jay, 
June  24,  WrUinga,  iii.  59  ff. 

Paob  179.  Some  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
Jacobin  Club  during  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  Its  later  phases. 
On  the  list  of  presidents  are  the  Ehic  d'Aiguillon,  in  February,  1790 ; 
the  VIcomte  de  Noallles,  In  July ;  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1791.  The  progress  of  opinion  in  the  Club  may  best  Im 
studied  In  Professor  Au lard's  La  BocUt€  dc8  Jacobina,  recueU  d€ 
doeum£nt9  pour  VhUtoire  du  Club  dea  Jacobina  de  Parian  6  vols. 

Pagb  180.  It  would  be  an  ungrateful  task  to  review  the  gen- 
eral statements  in  a  concluding  paragraph  of  this  sort.  The  reader 
shoold  note,  however,  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  not  alluded  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  party  under  the  influence  of  the  Count  of 
Artois  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Necker  and  to  the  tumult  in 
Farls :  further,  that  Paris  did  not  remain  under  the  control  of 
the  mob  more  than  three  days,  although  there  were  later  out- 
breaks of  mob  violence ;  and  finally,  that  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
excited  great  enthusiasm  among  liberal-minded  men  in  Germany, 
In  America,  and  in  England.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  old 
royal  administration,  France  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy ;  but  oat 
of  this  anarchy  came  a  sound  reconstruction  of  French  society. 
Had  the  Constituent  Assembly  not  carried  its  zeal  for  reform  too 
far,  for  example,  attacking  the  church,  it  is  probable  that  the  end 
of  the  Revolution  would  have  been  peace. 

Paqs  187.  The  decrees  abolishing  the  feudal  system  were  par* 
tlallj  accepted  in  principle  by  the  King  September  21,  and  pro- 
mulgated November  3.  It  remained  to  draw  up  the  specific  laws 
which  were  to  render  them  effective.  The  first  law  touching  the 
redemption  or  abolition  of  feudal  rights  was  ready  in  March,  1790. 

Pags  188.  In  practice  this  veto  would  have  been  absolute  had 
the  King  dared  to  use  it,  for  the  measure  could  only  l>ecome  law 
in  spite  of  this  veto  if  it  were  again  brought  forward  by  the  two 
■occeedlng  legislatures.  This  would  require  from  a  little  more  than 
two  to  a  little  less  than  six  years. 

Page  189.  Although  their  form  was  more  ornate,  the  differ- 
ent articles  of  this  Declaration  of  Rights  were,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  similar  to  those  In  the  *  Bills  of  Rights '  prefixed  to 
the  new  American  State  constitutions.  Like  their  American  pre- 
decessors, these  principles  were  In  part  simply  echoes  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  English  Jurisprudence.  Had  they  been  stated  In  a 
form  less  obnoxious  to  the  legal  mind,  and  had  one  or  two  refer- 
ences to  the  equality  of  men  been  omitted,  they  could  not  have  been 
regarded  as  other  than  admirable. 
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Paqb  105,  note  2.  See,  farther,  Dowden,  The  French  Revolth 
tioH  and  English  Literature.  Cf.  the  Impressloiii  of  contemporary 
Americans  In  C.  D.  Hasen*8  Contemporary  American  Opi^on  of 
the  French  Revolution, 

Paob  207.  Cf.  Morley*8  Burke,  ch.  ylli.  Morley'a  estimate 
of  Burke*8  Reflectiont  Is  In  substantial  agreement  with  that  giren 
In  the  text,  bat  he  criticises  unsparingly  certain  portions  of  the 
work.  He  says :  *  It  llres  because  It  contains  a  sentiment,  a 
method,  a  set  of  Informal  principles,  which,  awakened  Into  new 
life  after  the  Revolution,  rapidly  transformed  the  current  ways 
of  thinking  and  feeling  about  the  most  serious  objects  of  our  at- 
tention, and  have  powerfully  helped  to  give  a  richer  substance  to 
all  modern  literature.  In  the  Reflectiona  we  have  the  first  great 
sign  that  the  Ideas  on  government  and  philosophy  which  Locke 
had  been  the  chief  agent  In  setting  Into  European  circulation,  and 
which  had  carried  all  triumphantly  before  them  throughout  the 
century,  did  not  comprehend  the  whole  truth  nor  the  deepest  truth 
about  human  character — the  relations  of  men  and  the  union  of  men 
In  society.*  In  another  passage  he  remarks :  '  Barke  offers  In  their 
highest  and  most  comprehensive  form  all  the  considerations  that 
belong  to  one  side  of  the  dispute.  He  was  not  of  those  of  whom 
Coleridge  said  that  they  proceeded  with  much  solemnity  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  the  French  Revolution  by  anecdotes.  He  suspended 
it  In  the  same  light  of  great  social  ideas  and  wide  principles  in 
which  its  authors  and  champions  professed  to  represent  It.  Un- 
happily, he  advanced  from  criticism  to  practical  exhortation.  In 
our  opinion  the  most  mischievous  and  indefensible  that  has  ever 
been  pressed  by  any  statesman  on  any  nation.  But  the  force  of 
the  criticism  remains,  Its  foresight  remains,  its  commemoration  of 
valuable  elements  of  life  which  men  were  forgetting,  its  discern- 
ment of  the  limitations  of  things.  Its  sense  of  the  awful  emergencies 
of  the  problem.'  Pp.  249,  210.  Morley  further  remarks,  apropos 
of  the  replies  to  Burke,  '  But  the  subsUntlal  and  decisive  reply  to 
Burke  came  from  his  former  correspondent,  the  farmer  at  Brad- 
field,  in  Suffolk.  Arthur  Young  published  his  Travels  in  France 
some  eighteen  months  after  the  Refteetione  (1702),  and  the  pagts 
of  the  twenty-first  chapter  in  which  he  doses  his  performance,  as 
a  luminous  criticism  of  the  most  Important  side  of  the  Revolution, 
are  worth  a  hundred  times  more  than  Burke,  Mackintosh,  and  Paine 
ail  put  together.'     236. 

Page  215.  Apropos  of  the  pages  describing  the  outrages  suf- 
fered by  the  King  and  Queen,  Morley  remarks  that  If  Burke  bad 
kept  all  sensibility  out  of  his  argument  his  attitude  would  have 
been  defensible ;  but  he  showed  feeling  merely  for  one  set  of 
wrongs,  those  of  the  royal  family.  He  adds :  *  It  was  well  to  pity 
the  unmerited  agonies  of  Marie  Antoinette,  though  as  yet  we  mast 
remember,  she  had  suffered  nothing  beyond  the  Indignities  of  ^he 
days  of  October  at  Versailles.  But  did  not  the  protracted  agonies 
of  a  nation  deserre  the  tribute  of  a  tear? '    Burke,  2Sei-2SR. 
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Paob  216.  Morley  thinks  Burke  showed  himself  lamentably 
Ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  France  before  the  Revolution,  and 
particularly  of  social  conditions.     Ibid.  235  IF. 

Pagb  217.  The  clergy  should  haye  paid  eight  millions  an- 
nually on  the  capitation  tax.  They  redeemed  the  tax  for  twenty- 
four  millions.  This  transaction  amounted  for  the  State  to  a  loan 
at  sixteen  per  cent.  When  the  dixi^mes,  which  later  developed 
into  the  Tingti^mes,  were  created,  the  clergy  bought  exemption  for 
eight  millions,  the  sum  which  they  might  have  been  expected  to 
pay  annually.    Cf.  Stourm,  op.  cit.,  i.  9-10. 

Paqb  237.  The  result  of  recent  careful  and  detailed  investi- 
gations of  the  actual  sales  of  church  property  in  three  or  four 
fairly  typical  regions  shows  that  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors 
was  not  relatively  Increased  by  the  process — indeed,  the  majority 
of  the  purchasers  were  from  the  bourgeoisie.  See  particularly  an 
article  by  M.  Lecarpentier  In  the  Revue  HUtorique,  Ixxvii.  70  If. 

Pags  240.  Morley  notes  the  same  popularity  of  Burke's  book 
In  these  quarters,  and  adds,  *  The  great  army  of  the  indolent  good, 
the  people  who  lead  excellent  lives  and  never  use  their  reason, 
took  violent  alarm.  The  timorous,  the  weak-minded,  the  bigoted, 
were  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  they  owed  to  them- 
selves. Burke  gave  them  the  key  which  enabled  them  to  interpret 
the  Revolution  In  harmony  with  their  usual  ideas  and  tempera- 
ment. .  .  .  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
reaction  that  we  find  it  hard  to  forgive  the  man  of  genius  who 
Boade  himself  the  organ  of  their  selfishness,  their  timidity,  and 
tbeir  blindness.'     Ibid.  222-223. 

Paos  242.  It  should  be  noted  that  however  uniform  was  the 
new  subdivision  of  France,  every  effort  was  made  to  give  due 
welglit  to  historical  lines  of  division. 

Pags  243.  The  question  of  this  oath  was  highly  complex.  It 
•hould  be  remembered  that  the  constitution  which  the  clergy  were 
to  swear  to  maintain  was  not  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  clergy, 
for  this  was  a  law  and  not  a  part  of  the  constitution.  Priests 
like  Gr4goire  thought  they  could  take  the  oath  without  becoming 
■chlsmatics.  In*  reality,  the  exaction. of  any  oath  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  blunder  of  meddling  with  the  church  without  its  co- 
operation. The  content  of  the  oath  for  the  bishops  was  *  De  veil- 
ler  avec  soln  sur  les  fiddles  du  diocese  qui  lul  est  confix,  d'etre 
fldAIe  k  la  nation,  k  la  loi  et  au  Roi,  et  mafntenir  de  tout  son 
poaToir  la  constitution  ddcr^de  par  rAssembl^  natlonale  et  ac- 
cepts par  le  Roi.'    Title  II.,  art.  21,  Duvergier,  Lois,  1.  245. 

Pagb  249.  Not  all  this  emigration  was  necessary.  An  Im- 
portant phase  of  it  is  described  by  M.  Sorel  as  '  I'^mlgratlon  vol- 
ontalre,  celle  de  la  premiere  heure,  qui  forma  le  parti  politique 
et  constitua  le  noyau  de  la  future  arm^  des  princes.  Elle  est 
analogue  k  toutes  les  factions  qui,  dans  tons  les  pays  et  dans 
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toas  lea  temps,  Talncues  dans  la  patrie,  sont  allies  &  r^traofer 
se  preparer  one  revanche  et  chercber  des  allite.*  l/Europe  et  la 
Rivolution  franqaUe,  11.  165  ff. 

Pagb  262.  Apropos  of  the  Impression  made  by  this  outburst  of 
Burke,  Morley  remarks :  *  The  members  who  sat  on  the  same  side 
were  aghast  at  proceedings  which  went  beyond  their  worst  appre- 
hensions. Even  the  ministerialists  were  shocked.  Pitt  agreed 
much  more  with  Fox  than  with  Burke,  but  he  would  haye  been 
more  than  human  If  he  had  not  watched  with  complacency  his  two 
most  formidable  adversaries  turning  their  swords  against  one  an- 
other. Wilber force,  who  was  more  disinterested,  lamented  the 
spectacle  as  shameful.'     Burke,  264. 

Page  264.  Meantime,  the  King  had  been  oTerthrown  and  exe- 
cuted, the  war  with  England  begun,  and  France  had  plunged  Into 
that  fierce  factional  struggle,  intensified  by  civil  war  and  foreign 
Invasion,  which  Is  known  as  the  Reign  of  Terror.  For  the  progress 
of  the  reaction  in  England  and  the  curtailment  of  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  in  consequence,  see  May,  CwMtUutional  HUtorp  9/ 
England,  11.  278  ft. 

Page  272.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Gabriel  Monod  upon  Taine*s 
French .  Revolution  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Ixlii.  535 ;  also 
A.  Gazier's  criticisms  In  the  Revue  Historique,  vllL  453-466. 

Page  283.  It  may  be  noted  that  another  political  writer,  who 
has  had  a  great  reputation  for  perspicacity,  the  Journalist  Mallet 
du  Pan,  fell  Into  the  same  strange  error.  See  Bernard  Mallet's 
Mallet  du  Pan,  especially  ch.  v.,  for  a  general  account  of  this. 
Cf.  Sorel,  op.  cit.,  11.  475  ff. 

Page  295.  It  Is  true  that  the  local  authorities  were  often  too 
weak  or  cowardly  to  repress  disorder,  but  the  National  Assembly 
should  not  be  accused  of  IndlflPerence  In  this  matter.  It  had  no 
sooner  attempted,  by  the  generous  measures  of  August  4,  to  re- 
move many  Just  grievances,  than  It  passed  a  decree  which  re- 
quired that  all  mobs  be  dispersed  by  the  national  guards,  assisted, 
upon  requisition  of  the  municipalities,  by  the  regular  troops.  Vaga- 
bonds were  to  be  kept  under  strict  surveillance.  At  the  special 
prayer  of  Paris,  October  21,  a  severe  martial  law  was  decreed. 
These  are  simply  two  examples  of  what  the  Assembly  did.  Dn- 
vergler,  Lois,  1.  36-37,  62-53. 

Page  300.  note  1.  There  is  some  curious  information  about 
this  deputation  from  the  human  race  in  Alger's  Olimpsee  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ch.  ilL  In  his  speech  Cloots  referred  to  Ills 
deputation  as  '  A  number  of  foreigners  of  all  countries.  .  .  .' 
The  use  of  the  word  embassy  Is  iDcidentai  and  in  a  comparlsoa. 
'  Never,'  said  he,  '  was  an  embassy  more  unimpeachable.'  Sooa 
afterwards  he  discovered  that  he  was  everywhere  decorated  with 
the  title  *  Orateur  du  genre  humain.'  Cf.  G.  Avenei,  inackani» 
Cloots,  1.  188;  Moniteur,  I  v.  675. 
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Pagb  816,  note  1.  Sorel  thinks  that  the  Inltlatlye  was  taken 
by  Pmssla  because  of  England's  sudden  change  of  policy.  For  the 
change  of  policy,  see  Lecky,  ch.  zvU. 

Paob  819,  note  2.  Leopold  had  no  Intention  of  bringing  about 
so  complete  a  restoration  of  the  King's  authority  that  France 
could  again  assume  a  preponderant  rdle  In  European  affairs.  He 
belieyed  England  also  would  look  with  disfavour  upon  such  an 
effort.     See  evidence  In  Sorel,  11.  225-226. 

Paob  828.  The  Declaration  of  PI  Units  was,  according  to  Sorel, 
hardly  more  than  a  scheme  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  Emigres, 
who  begged  for  a  bellicose  manifesto  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  the  later  Manifesto  of  Brunswick.  Its  Impression  upon  the 
French  was  heightened  because  It  became  public  about  the  same 
time  that  a  letter  from  the  Princes,  dated  Coblents,  September  10, 
was  published.  This  letter  explained  the  I>eclaratlon  as  an  ef- 
fective alliance  for  Intervention,  and  further  asserted  that  they 
protested  against  any  adhesion  which  the  King  might  give  to  the 
constitution  as  obviously  Insincere.  '  C'est  alnsl  que  cette  acte, 
combine  pour  retarder  les  6v6nements,  les  pr^dplta,  et  qu'au  lieu 
de  sontenir  les  comblnalsons  de  Louis  XVL,  11  contrlbua  k  miner 
lea  deml^res  ressources  dont  ce  malheureuz  rol  attendalt  son  sa* 
lut.'     256  ff. 

Paob  848,  note  8.  Part  of  the  reason  Is  given  In  the  first  por« 
tlon  of  Oower's  sentence :  *  The  sincerity  of  the  acceptation  lfl» 
nevertheless,  doubted  by  many.'     De$patchea  of  Lord  Gower,  128. 

Nearly  all  the  outbreaks  In  the  south  had  their  special  and  local 
causes,  which  should  be  considered  In  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
condition  of  France  In  1701.  Ct  Stephens,  French  Revolution,  L 
471-516. 

Pags  840.  Most  of  the  electors  who  were  to  choose  the  depu- 
ties were,  however,  elected  by  the  primary  assemblies  before  the 
Flight. 

Pagb  850,  note  1.  Many  officers  deserted,  moved  by  a  *  point 
of  honor,'  believing  that  since  the  King  was  not  free  to  obey  his 
nominal  commands  was  to  be  unfaithful  to  him.  Many  also  be- 
came 6mlgr6s  for  the  same  reasons  which  moved  other  nobles. 

Pagb  856,  note  3.  Of.  Sorel,  11.  277  ff.  Kaunlts  remarked : 
'  La  Poltronnerle  et  la  falblesse  du  bon  Louis  XVI.,  nous  tireront 
d'affalre.' 

Pagb  858.  The  third  decree  further  provided  that  such  priests 
should  be  deprived  of  their  rights  as  citizens  and  subjected  to  sur- 
Telllance  by  the  authorities  as  suspicious  persons.  Duvergler,  Loi€, 
▼.  130. 

Pagb  869.  S^gur's  mission  Is  a  striking  Illustration  of  the  In- 
trlsalng  character  of  French  diplomacy  at  this  time,  for  though 
be  was  officially  the  King's  minister  the  King  sent  word  through 
Breteull  disavowing  him.     He  was  further  discredited  by  a  cor- 
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rupt  scheme,  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  It  had  occurred  to  Biron 
and  to  Talleyrand  that  the  simplest  way  to  control  Frederick  Will- 
lam  II.  was  to  purchase  his  venal  courtiers.  The  French  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  was  Inclined  to  permit  the  experiment.  Bnt 
the  agent  who  was  used  was  secretly  in  the  service  of  the  Ans* 
trlans,  and  revealed  the  plot  to  them.  It  was  Immediately  repre- 
sented at  Berlin  that  this  was  the  real  mission  of  84gur.  For 
details,  see  Sorel,  11.  838  ff. ;  852  ff. 

Page  886,  note  1.  Arthur  Young  was  alarmed  at  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  allies  might  succeed.  He  said  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  book :  *  Gentlemen,  who  Indulge  their  wishes  for  a  counter- 
revolution in  France,  do  not,  perhaps,  wish  to  see  the  Pmsslan 
colours  at  the  Tower,  nor  the  Austrian  at  Amsterdam.  Yet  success 
to  the  cause  might  plant  them  there.  Should  real  danger  arise  to 
France,  which  I  hold  to  be  problematical,  it  is  the  business,  and 
direct  Interest  of  her  neighbours,  to  support  her.*  Tmsveto  i» 
France,  Bohn  edition,  858. 

Page  892.     In  his  own   Mimairet  Talleyrand  remarks  slight- 
ingly of  this  mission :  *  Je  d6slrals  m'61oigner  poor  qaelque  temps ; 
J*6taiB  fatlgu6,  d^goOt^,  et  quolque  je  snsse  bien  que  cette  mission 
avait  peu  de  chances  de  succds.  j'acceptai.'    M€moire9,  L  220-221 
Sorel  says  that  the  ^mlgr6s  had  done  everything  to  discredit  Tal 
leyrand  before  his  arrival,  and  that  the  King  had  disavowed  him 
The  Blron  affair  was,  he  adds,  arranged  by  the  teiigrte.    11.  887  ff. 

Page  400.  Chauvelln  appears  to  have  been  offended  that  Tal 
leyrand  and  Duroverai  were  to  accompany  him :  '  .  .  .  he 
found  himself  Just  like  a  young  man  sent  to  a  foreign  court  under 
the  care  of  a  couple  of  tutors.  Such  a  thing  appeared  to  him  so 
humiliating  that  at  first  he  refused  to  go.'  Dumont,  JKeeolleetioiu 
of  Mirabcau,  848-349.     Dumont  was  at  Paris  at  the  time. 

Page  406.  For  the  details  of  these  military  operations,  sea 
Chuquet,  La  premise  InvaHon  pruatienne,  46fll 

Page  400.  The  King  was  strengthened  In  his  resolution  to 
veto  these  bills  by  a  letter  which  he  received  from  Lafayette,  and 
which  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Lafayette  had  sent  to 
the  LegislatiTe  Assembly  denouncing  the  Intrigues  of  the  Jaro- 
blans.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  letter  to  the  King  l>egan: 
'  Perslstes,  Sire,  fort  de  Tautorltd  que  la  vokmtft  natlonale  vous 
a  d6l6gu#e,  dans  la  g«n(^reuse  resolution  de  difMidre  les  prlndpes 
constitutionnels  contre  tons  leurs  ennemla.*  MifMire9,  Corrt- 
apondance  et  Manuacrita  du  Oinfral  Lafaf€ti9,  IIL  825  ff..  438  ff. 

Page  414.  For  the  change  in  the  tone  and  emphasis  of  the 
Manifesto  It  Is  necessary  to  hold  the  fimlgrta,  Fersen — the  Qneen's 
confidant — and  probably  the  Queen  lierself,  responsible  rather  tkin 
the  allied  sovereigns.  The  Manifesto  In  Its  later  form  was  diawn 
up  by-  M.  de  Limon,  a  former  official  of  the  Dnke  of  Orleans. 
further,  Sorel,  11.  508  ff.     Cf.  Maliet'i  ifattel  du  Pan,  146  C 
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pAoa  418,  note  2.  Arthur  Toung  was  more  dear-tighted. 
April  26  he  wrote :  *  Oil  and  yinegar — ^flre  and  water — Prussians 
and  AuBtrians  are  united  to  carry  on  war  amongst  26  millions  of 
men,  arranged  behind  100  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world. 
— If  we  are  deceived,  and  Frenchmen  are  not  fond  of  freedom,  but 
will  fight  for  despotism — something  may  be  done ;  .  .  .  but  If 
united  but  tolerably,  the  attack  will  be  full  of  difficulties  in  a 
country  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  an  enemy,  that 
fights  for  freedom.'     Travels  in  Prance,  857-358. 

Page  419.  Monge  was  a  distinguished  mathematician,  later  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

Pagb  429.  This  description  of  the  conduct  of  Robespierre  and 
Danton,  especially  of  Danton,  requires  modification.  The  evidence 
offered  In  support  of  the  charge  that  Danton  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  massacres  of  September  is  unsatisfactory.  The  only 
documentary  proof  Is  the  circular  sent  out,  apparently  under  the 
authority  of  the  ministry  of  Justice,  urging  the  example  of  Paris 
upon  the  other  towns.  Since  Madame  Roland  herself,  who  was 
one  of  Danton*8  accusers,  says  he  scarcely  occupied  himself  at  all 
with  the  duties  of  this  office,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that 
others  might  have  made  use  of  the  official  seal  to  further  tlieir 
Tillanles.  Sorei,  whose  Impartiality  may  not  be  questioned,  re- 
marks, *  Quant  k  rezp6dltion  sous  le  convert  du  mlnistre,  il  ne 
8*ensult  pas  ndcessalrement,  comme  le  suppose  Mortimer-Temaoz, 
que  Danton  et  Fabre  d'Eglantine  Talent  autorls^e.'  And  as  Mme. 
Roland  speaks  of  the  circulars  in  one  passage  as  sent  out  'sous 
le  contreseing  du  mlnistre,'  and  in  another  passage  *  sous  son 
couvert,*  Sorel  Is  Inclined  to  think  she  meant  '  convert,'  because  the 
only  copy  which  has  been  found  had  no  *  contreseing.'  Aulard, 
who  is  an  admirer  of  the  Jacobins,  is,  nevertheless.  Inclined  to  con- 
cede more  than  does  Sorel.  He  says,  *  C'est  tr^s  probablement 
Fabre  d'Eglantlne  qui  fit  la  chose  ou  la  lalssa  falre,  pour  plalre 
ft  Marat,  en  qui  11  voyalt  le  grand  ^lecteur  de  Paris.  Danton  ne 
le  sut  pas  ou  I'apprit  trop  tard:  les  contemporalns  ne  Ten  crurent 
pas  responsable,  on  ne  lul  reprocha  rien,  et  il  dMalgna  de  se 
juatlfler— en  quol  11  eut  grand  tort.' 

As  to  Danton's  rdle  in  general,  Sorel  remarks :  '  Danton  lou- 
▼oya.  II  essaya  sans  rompre  avec  la  Commune  et  sans  lul  r^sls- 
ter  ouvertement,  de  d^rlver  le  flot  du  cOt6  de  la  defense.  II  fit 
proposer,  le  Ire  septembre,  k  I'Hotel  de  vllle,  par  le  procureur- 
■yndic  Manuel,  et  voter  par  la  Commune  que,  le  2,  le  tocsin  son- 
neralt,  le  canon  d'alarme  seralt  tlr*,  la  g6n6rale  seralt  battue, 
tons  les  cltoyens  en  6tat  de  porter  les  armes  seraient  convoqu6s 
aa  Champ  de  Mars:  Paris  seralt  invltd  &  fournlr  soizante  mllle 
Tolontalres.  Cette  diversion  devalt  entralner,  loin  des  prisons,  la 
majority  du  peuple  de  Paris;  mals  en  mdme  temps  elle  faisait 
raffaire  des  massacreurs:  elle  leur  llvralt  la  vllle.  .  .  .  Dan- 
ton, honteuz  de  son  Impuissance,  cherche,  dans  la  soir^  [of  the 
tliirdl,  ft  d6rober  **  ft  droite  et  ft  gauche  autant  de  vlctlmes  qu'll 
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•  fut  d'avls,  alnsl  que  le  Lo 
entreprendre  &  ce  propos 
valncu  d'avance,  auralt  per 
The  direct  Instigators  were 
mune,  not  the  conaell-g^n^ 
et  Lemons  »ur  la  Rfvolutio', 
Bambaud,  Hi$toire  G^niral 

Pack  437.     The  French 
word   September  16  that  t 
France.     For  details  of  th 
Bambaud,  L€$  FranoaU  aur 

Page  440,  note  2.  So 
French  agents  In  England  i 
announced  their  negotiatioi 
leR  gross  1 89a  nt  pour  se  fa 
Imagination  partlcull^reme; 
lion  crolasalt  toujours ;  les 
tocrates:  Ic  ponple  de  Lorn 
tllle.'  The  Parisians  rea^ 
further  flattered  by  the  de 
the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
to  republlcnnlze  !x>th  isla 
mdprise.'     ill.  214-216. 

Page  457.  The  Execul 
H  was  Impossible  to  ensu; 
neutrality.  I^brun  wrote 
franchi  les  Beiges  catholic] 
d^llvrer  leurs  fri^res  batu 
growth  of  opinion  in  the  ( 
November  10,  see  Sorel.  11 

Page  400.  For  text  c 
Recueil  dea  ncten  du  comih 
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from  TalleTrand  of  a  MHnoire  8ur  lea  rapports  actueU  de  la  France 
avto  lea  autrea  Etata  de  VEurope.  Sorel's  discussion  of  tbe  rela- 
tions with  England  at  this  time  may  be  read  with  special  profit  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Lecky's  treatment,  ill.  212-232. 

Page  484.  The  French  agents  appear  to  haye  been  under  no 
illusions  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  Fox  and  other  sympathizers 
with  France.  Fox  told  Chauvelin,  '  Nous  ne  you  Ions  pas  de  guerre 
pour  I'Escaut ;  mats  nous  yous  diclarons  en  m^me  temps  que 
nous  ferons  cause  commune  ayec  le  mlnlst^re,  et  que  nous  sommes 
assures  des  neuf  dlxi^mes  des  trois  royaumes  pour  repousser  Tin- 
tervention  des  Frangais  dans  nos  affaires  Int^rleures.'  Quoted  by 
Borel  from  ChauYelin's  December  7  report.  See  other  passages, 
ill.  227,  230.  May  remarks,  '  There  Is  no  longer  room  for  doubt 
tliat  the  alarm  at  this  period  was  exaggerated  and  excessiye. 
.  .  .  The  societies,  however  mischievous,  had  a  small  following: 
they  were  not  encouraged  by  any  men  of  Influence :  the  middle 
classes  repudiated  them :  society  at  large  condemned  them.'  Con- 
stitutional Hiatory  of  England,  11.  284. 

Page  488,  note  1.  For  the  text  of  this  decree,  the  accompany- 
ing proclamation,  and  the  instructions  which  were  drawn  up  later, 
see  Aulard,  Recueil,  etc.,  1.  331-835,  416  ff.  The  terms  were  aggra- 
vated Jan.  31,  1703.  In  order  to  force  the  French  system  more 
effectiyely  upon  reluctant  populations.     Duvergler,  Loia,  y.  130. 

Page  632,  note  2.  It  should  be  noted  that  Dumouriei  wrote 
bis  MHnoirea  when  he  had  l>ecome  an  exile.  He  was  not  likely  to 
present  the  opinions  of  the  men  he  detested  In  a  favourable  light. 

Page  536.  On  the  same  day  Chauvelln  appeared  before  the 
Comlt6  de  Defense  g^n6rale  and  gave  an  account  of  the  English 
situation.  He  accused  the  English  of  practising  an  apparent  neu- 
trality only  because  they  had  expected  the  Allies  to  be  victorious. 
He  commented  on  the  l>ad  effect  the  Septeml>er  massacres  and  the 
execution  of  the  King  had  had  upon  public  opinion,  and  opposed 
the  scheme  of  Issuing  an  address  to  the  English  people.  Aulard, 
Recueilf  11.  38-39.  The  Executive  Council  ordered  the  expedition 
Against  Holland  January  20.  It  also  ordered  French  ships  to  at- 
tack all  vessels  bearing  the  English  flag.    Aulard,  ibid.  22, 

Page  546.  This  Is  followed  by  a  few  pages  describing  the 
effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  the  Whig  party. 
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,    Dulte    d'    (son    of    the 
:   leader  in  abolition  of 
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24,  371,  374,  437. 

margravate  of,  acquired 
jssia,  375 ;  desired  by 
I,  4l>5. 

,  d' :  predicts  the  French 
Lion.  35. 
Jomte     d' :     negotiations 

French    Republic,   315, 
7. 

(French),  414,  460,  487. 
,  Lord  (VVilllam  Eden)  : 
Mish  Indifference  to  for- 
litlcs.  337,  389 ;  English 
r   at    The    Hague.    461 ; 

from  liolland,  466 ;  ne- 
Ds  with  De  Mauide,  478 
15. 

policy  in  1790,  802; 
;ees  Integrity  of  Poland, 
roposals  of  French  emi- 
'rlnces,  314:  revolution- 
citation,  321 ;  alliance 
'ru88la,  323 :  war  with 
(H«*e     Coalition)  ;     In- 

about  partition  of  Po- 
10. 

seized  by  France,  481 ; 
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s  in  1733,  30 ;  on  French 
lents.    49. 

levaller  de   la :  tortured 
•headed,    for    blasphemy, 
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Bastile:  capture  of,  180;  predict- 
ed by  Cowper,  195 :  number  of 
prisoners  in  it,  190  n. 

Beaumont,  de.  Archbishop  (Paris), 
82,  38,  42. 

*'Bed  of  justice,"  25,  80,  48. 

Belgium :  invaded  and  conquered 
by  France,  439  sq.,  448:  pass- 
ing under  French  rule,  74 ;  re- 
formed on  French  ^rpe,  487 ; 
fierce  discontent,  489;  harsh 
treatment,  516;  proposed  ex- 
change for  Bavaria,  527,  687; 
fatuity  of  Austrians,  584. 

Bender,  Marshal,  870,  880. 

Benedict  XIV.:  VolUire*8  "Ma- 
homet" dedicated  to,  6;  Brief 
about  Bull  "Unigenltus,**  89. 

Bessarabia :  Russian  designs  on, 
468. 

Beurnonvilie,  General :  against 
Coalition,  427,  438,  489. 

Bintinaye,  Cheyalier  de  la,  829, 
335. 

Birmingham :  antl-Beyolutionary 
riots  (1791).  291. 

Biron,  Duke  of  (Lansun),  892. 

Blanca,  Florida,  850,  869. 

Boncerf:  his  work  Inspired  by 
Turgot,   113. 

Boulile,  Marquis  de :  faithful  to 
Lewis  XVI.,  319,  325,  337.  350. 

Brienne,  Lom^nle  de.  Archbishop 
(Toulouse)  :  abolished  law 
against  Protestant  ( French ) 
marriages,  11 :  Caionne's  suc- 
cessor, 120 :  execrated,  150. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of :  in  command 
of  Coalition  forces,  873  ;  procla- 
mation to  the  French,  41(1,  420  ; 
his  slowness  and  indecision, 
432 ;  battle  of  Vaimy,  434. 

Bull  baiting,  81. 

Bull  **Unigenitus,'*  28,  89,  41,  46. 

Burgundy,  Duke  of,  116. 

Bumey,  Miss,  286,  289. 
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S18 ;  absolate  neatrftlity  in 
French  affairs,  328,  351 ;  neu- 
trality sincere,  832 ;  popular 
Indifference  to  foreign  affairs, 
837 ;    object    of    Pltrs    foreign 

Klicy,  338 ;  second  partition  of 
•land,  490  sqq. ;  protest,  600. 

England — Effects  of  French  Revo- 
lation  on  politics :  belief  that  It 
would  promote  European  peace, 
183 :  benefit  expected  from 
eciipae  of  France,  184 :  Whig 
antipathy  to  France,  185 ;  re- 
fnsaJ  to  send  fiour  there,  186 ; 
reyival  of  democratic  societies, 
188,  262 ;  hopes  of  Dissenters, 
189 ;  aristocratic  democrats, 
190;  libels  on  Constitution, 
192  ;  healthy  condition  of  coun- 
try, 193 ;  salutary  literary  and 
reliigious  infiuences,  194 ;  first 
Impressions  of  Fox  and  Burke, 
195  :  speeches  of  Fox,  198,  203  ; 
of  Pitt  and  Burlce,  199 ;  mo- 
tiyea  attributed  to  Fox  ^nd 
Burke,  203;  Burke's  *'Reflec- 
ttons  on  French  BeTolution." 
207  sqq. ;  schism  in  the  Whig 
party.  240:  enthusiasts  for 
Revolution,  260. 

Bngland — Relations  with  France 
fl792)  :  English  distrust  of 
Leopold  rather  than  France, 
885  ;  pacific  King's  speech,  388  ; 
reduction  of  army  and  navy, 
388  sg. ;  French  seek  alliance 
with  England,  393 ;  and  a  loan, 
899 ;  state  of  politics,  405 ;  at- 
tempted coalition,  lb. ;  French 
and  English  positions  contrast- 
ed* 406  sq. ;  refusal  to  interfere 
In  favor  of  Lewis,  416 ;  French 
King  dethroned,  418 ;  recall  of 
English  ambassador,  420;  Sep- 
tember massacres :  effect  on 
EIngllsh  statesmen,  429  sqq. ;  re- 
ports of  French  political  agents 
In  England,  441 ;  speedy  recog- 
nition of  Republic  demanded. 
446 ;  Grenvl lie's  opinions  ana 
policy,  451 :  English  addresses 
to  the  Convention.  454  ;  growing 
sedition.  455  ;■  Grenvllle's  esti- 
mate of  danger,  456 ;  French 
provocations,  457 ;  Pitt's  chief 
anxiety  about  Holland.  460; 
apprehensions  of  danger,  461 ; 
determination  to  abide  by 
Treaty  of  Alliance  (1788),  463 ; 
negotiations  with  Prussia  and 
Austria,  464 ;  disquieting  news 
from  Holland.  466;  Grenvllle 
on  the  alert,  468 ;  French  prov- 


ocations to  Holland,  469  aqq. ; 
De  Maulde  gained  over  by  iSng' 
land,  474 ;  compromising  pa- 
pers seised,  476  ;  Auckland's  ad- 
vice, 477 ;  Grenvllle  calls  on 
Holland  to  arm,  478 ;  English 
militia  called  out,  480 ;  Parlia- 
ment summoned,  lb. ;  division 
amonf  Whigs,  481 ;  Allen  bill : 
incendiary  speeches  of  Fox, 
482 ;  arrogance  of  Chauvelin, 
501 ;  French  provocations,  503  ; 
propagandism,  lb. ;  negotiations 
of  Maret,  504 ;  warlike  public 
opinion,  o07  ;  relations  of  Oppo- 
sition with  Chauvelin,  507  sq. ; 
invasion  of  Holland  postponed, 
609 ;  peremptory  note  from 
Chauvelin,  510 ;  Grenvllle's 
communication  to  Russia,  612 ; 
reply  to  Chauvelin,  513 ;  un- 
equivocal language  atx>ut  Hol- 
land, 515 ;  question  of  French 
West  Indian  Islands,  518; 
Chauvelin  protests  against  Alien 
Act,  520;  Lebrun's  answer  to 
Grenvllle,  521 ;  French  repudi- 
ation of  views  of  conquest,  523  ; 
English  reasons  for  believing 
in  war,  524 ;  replies  of  Gren- 
vllle to  Chauvelin,  526 ;  letter 
of  Miles  to  Maret,  526;  pro- 
posed exchange  of  Austrian 
Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  527 ; 
imminence  of  attack  on  Hoi- 
land.  528;  De  Maulde  visita 
Auckland,  635 ;  negotiationa 
with  Dumouries,  537,  546; 
English  war-feeling  roused  by 
execution  of  Lewis,  639 ;  di»- 
missai  of  Chauvelin.  540 ; 
King's  message  to  Parlianient^ 
541  ;  terms  of  proposed  alliance 
with  Prussia  and  Emperor, 
548 ;  proposed  representation 
to  France,  550 ;  ought  England 
to  be  blamed  for  the  French 
war?  661  sqq. ;  changes  in  char- 
acter of  war,  565  :  it  opens  new 
era  in  English  politics,  556. 
Eustache.  General  (Frencb)  :  de- 
manded to  march  throush  Maea* 
tricht,  471. 

F6nelon,   2.   116. 

Fleury.  Cardinal :  treatment  of 
Parliament  of  Paris.  29. 

Fox,  Charles  James :  first  faaprea^ 
slons  of  French  Bevolntlon, 
195 ;  expresses  his  sentiments 
in  the  Commons,  108 ;  rejoin- 
der to  Burke,  203 ;  motives  at- 
tributed,   ib. ;    sincerity*    204; 
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urj.  110;  Turcot  8  reformi, 
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ccleratlna  Revolutton,  IIH  :  op- 
tlrolKn,  IlB;  iDcre&ae  o' 
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i:ie  :  local  Ml  I-go  vera  meat  n-c- 

corn.  i:il  ;  corv^  abollabed.  lb. : 
effect    of    meeting    of    Notablea. 
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Of  opposition.  142 ;  new 
itioo,  impo«ea  by  JKlng, 

Revolation :  Antecedents 

acter  ot  OovemmeHt:  dee- 

90 ;  destractlon  of  pro- 

Sovernment,  93 ;  ana  of 
ence  of  tribunals,  lb. ; 
1  of  classes,  94 ;  gentry 
d  to  towns,  95 ;  growth 
Lsant  proprietary,  96; 
burdens,  9/  ;  unjust  and 
live  taxation,  101 ;  other 
lor ;  low  state  of  agri- 
,  108 ;  frequency  of  fam- 
09 ;  contrasts  of  great 
'  and  luxury,  110. 
Revolution :  Constituent 
»ly :  deeds  of  anarcliy, 
October  days,  188 ;  As- 
transferred  to  Paris, 
omplete  change  in  laws 
ministration,  lb. ;  **Civil 
ution"  for  clergy,  248; 
authority  destroyed,  244 ; 
:ration  of  power,  246 ; 
i  reforms,  247 ;  anarchy 
Digration,  248 ;  persecu- 
cTergy  and  gentry,  273 ; 
tising  character  of  the 
tlon,  279 ;  death  of  Mira- 
192 :  situation  after  Var- 
293 ;  character  of  As- 
,  295  sqq. ;  revised  Con- 
n,  297  sq. ;  Assembly  dls- 
itself.  299 ;  constitution 
:essor,  lb.  ;  menacing  as- 
»f  surrounding  Powers, 
iciflc  spirit  in  France, 
aegro  revolution  in  St. 
;o.  340,  351,  386;  en- 
m  when  King  signed 
ution.  347 ;  growth  of 
y,  348 ;  increase  of  eml- 
,  349 ;  suspicions  of 
d.  351  :  distrust  of  King 
leen,   352. 

Revolution — Legislative 
)ly :  composition,  349, 
measures  against  emi- 
357  ;  relations  with  for- 
>wer8,  358 ;  military  situ- 
359  ;  Influences  Impelling 
s  war,  361 ;  national 
)n,  363 ;  desire  to  over- 
new  Constitution,  364 ; 
n  in  republican  party, 
riumph  and  demands  of 
llns.  Id.  :  attempt  to  alien- 
ussia  from  Austria.  369 ; 
tum  to  Kmperor.  377  sq. ; 
an  reply.  380 :  war  party 
»h,  382 ;  anarchy  of  coun- 


try, 888;  war  declared  against 
Emperor,  lb. 

France :  Revolution  —  War  of 
1792 :  diplomatista  distrust 
England,  389 :  Uirslnger's  cor- 
respondence, lb. ;  Talleyrand's 
mission,  391 ;  alliance  with 
England  desired,  393 ;  mission 
of  Chauvelln,  397  ;  loan  sought, 
899;  belief  that  France  must 
soon  succumb,  403 ;  invasion  of 
Netherlands,  406 ;  defeats,  lb. ; 
Tulleries  captured  by  mob,  409 ; 
expected  invasion  of  France, 
410 ;  Brunswick's  proclamation, 
lb. ;  Its  origin,  411 ;  memorial 
of  Mallet  du  Pan,  412;  treat- 
ment of  King  and  Queen,  414. 

France  :  Revolution — ^Invasion  of 
France:  extent  of  Coalition, 
417 ;  frontier  crossed,  418 ; 
revolution  of  August  10 ;  Mon- 
archy atx>llshed,  418  sq. ;  Na- 
tional Convention  summoned, 
419 ;  recall  of  English  ambas- 
sador (Gower),  420;  not  re- 
sented in  France,  424 ;  advance 
of  allied  armies.  425 ;  Longwy, 
Verdun,  Thionville,  426;  Sep- 
tember massacres,  429  sag.; 
Valmy,  434 ;  allies  retreat.  486. 

France :  Revolution — ^Trlumpnant : 
Austrian  attack  on  Lifle  re- 
pelled. 436 ;  conquest  of  Bavoy 
and  Nice.  ib. ;  Custlne  Invades 
Germany.  437 ;  propagandism, 
438 ;  Invasion  and  conquest  of 
Flanders,  439;  King  of  Naples 
humiliated,  440 ;  boundless  con- 
fidence. 441. 

France :  Revolution — Negotiations 
with  England;  distrust,  442; 
new  agents,  444 ;  recognition  of 
Republic  demanded,  446;  Le- 
brun's  policy,  449 ;  Noel's  pic- 
tures of  English  affairs,  ib. ; 
English  addresses  to  Conven- 
tion, 454 ;  decree  offering  fra- 
ternity and  aid  to  nations  de- 
sirous of  liberty.  457 ;  French 
dominion  In  Flanders,  458 ;  en- 
couragement of  disaffected 
Dutchmen,  460 ;  proposed 
•'Dutch  Legion."  461. 

France :  Revolution — Provocations 
to  Holland :  generals  ordered  to 
pursue  Austnans  on  Dutch  ter- 
ritory, 469 ;  decree  opening 
Scheldt  and  Meuse,  Ib. ;  Uireat- 
enlng  letter  of  Clavlftre,  471 ; 
General  Enstache  demands  ac- 
cess to  Maestrlcht,  Ib. ;  French 
ships  sail  up  Scheldt,  472;  In- 
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525,    527;    ConveDtlon   declares 
war,  546. 
Hume :  his  Toryism,  12. 

Jacobins  :  masters  of  France,  408 ; 
ascendency  and  terrorism,  414. 

Jansenlsts:  disputes  with  Jesuits, 
27  sqq. 

Japan:  shipwrecked  Japanese  at 
81.  Petersburg,  839;  Pitt's  de- 
sire of  commercial  connection 
with  Japan,  lb. 

Jefferson,  Thomas :  his  opinion  of 
the  French  Revolution,  167. 

Jemmapes,  battle  of,  439. 

Jesuiu :  teachers  of  regicide,  12 ; 
contest  with  Jansenlsts,  27  sqq. ; 
books  burnt  and  order  sup- 
pressed, 43. 

Jones,  I'aul :  death,  416. 

Jourdaln,  General :  massacre  of 
ATlgnon,  849;  amnestied  by 
Assembly,  888. 

"Juge  de  f^lx"  established,  247 ; 

f:reatly  diminished  litigations, 
b. 

Jullers  and  Berg,  Duchies  of: 
Prussian  desire  for  their  pos- 
session, 315 ;  arrangement  with 
Elector  Palatine  suggested,  325. 

Jul  lien.  Marc  Antolne :  report  to 
Lebrun  on  English  opinion,  446. 

Jurandes  (France)  :  suppressed 
by  Turgot,  112 ;  restored  by 
Maurepas,  114. 

Juries :  introduced  Into  France, 
248. 

Kaanlts      (Austrian      statesman, 

1766),  303,  307,  316.  366,  382. 
Keith,*  Sir   B. :   English    minister 

at    Vienna    (1788),    330,    369, 

373. 
Kellermann.    General     (French)  : 

In  Coalition  war   (1792),   427, 

433. 

«*La  Belle  Mlgnonne"  (skull  used 
In  religious  devotions,  France), 
47. 

Lafayette:  In  France  again,  348: 
assisted  Lewis  XVI.,  414  ;  pris- 
oner in  Austria,  427. 

Ijimballe,  Prlncesse  de :  murdered 
by  French  revolutionists.  430. 

Land  tax :  proposed  introduction 
In  France,  l29. 

Lebrun  (French  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs),  419,  424,  442 
sqq.,  521. 

Leopold.  Emperor:  Interested  In 
French  affairs,  808;  proposals 


to  him  of  French  I'rlnces,  315  ; 
seeks  alliance  with  Prussia, 
816 ;  hesitation  about  French 
affairs,  317 ;  refuses  to  act 
alone  in  behalf  of  Lewis  XVI., 
318 ;  policy  before  and  after 
flight  of  Varennes,  819 ;  letters 
of  Marie  Antoinette  to  him, 
321  ;  proposes  a  Congress,  323 ; 
designs  on  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
324;  Ueclaratlon  of  Pllnltz, 
327 ;  believes  England  hostile 
to  the  French  King.  332 ;  friend 
of  l*oland,  343 ;  Increased  re- 
luctance to  Intervene  In  France, 
347 ;  refuses  to  assist  Lewis. 
356 ;  forbids  enrolments  of 
French  emigrants  In  his  domin- 
ions, 365 ;  demands  of  France, 
ib. ;  appeal  from  his  sister,  367  ; 
perplexing  situation,  368  ;  reply 
to  France,  870 ;  French  ultima- 
tum, 372  ;  alliance  with  Prussia 
ratified,  373 ;  still  anxious  to 
avoid  war,  Ib. ;  fears  for  Po- 
land, 375;  death,  lb. 

Lessart,  de.  French  Minister  of 
ForeUm  Affairs,  382,  391. 

Lewis  XV. :  political  and  moral 
decrepitude,  2 ;  change  In  liter- 
ary spirit  under,  lb. ;  persecu- 
tion of  opinion,  9 ;  disputes 
with  Parliaments,  26  sqq. ; 
Bull  "Unigenitus,"  26,  27,  51 ; 
advocates  and  magistrates  ex- 
iled, 29 :  character  of  Lewis, 
32,  50;  exile  of  Parliaments, 
33 ;  conflict  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  Jurisdiction,  lb. ;  In- 
fluence of  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
37  ;  triumph  of  Parliament,  lb. ; 
**beds  of  Justice,"  40,  48 ;  con- 
flict and  vacillation,  42 ;  royal 
power  sinking,  43 ;  conflicts 
about  taxation,  44 ;  signs  of 
coming  revolution,  45 :  power 
of  imposing  taxes.  48 :  Lewis 
asserts  his  absolute  power,  49 ; 
trial  of  Duke  d'Algulllon,  61 ; 
suppression  of  Parliaments 
(1771),  52;  protest  of  princes 
of  the  blood,  53 ;  success  of  tlie 
coup  d*Hat,  54. 

Lewis  XVI. :  restores  Parlia- 
ments, 111 ;  Turgot's  reforms, 
112;  Influence  of  Maurepas, 
114 :  effects  of  Turgot's  dis- 
missal, ib. ;  Necker's  flrst  min- 
istry, 115;  series  of  incompe- 
tent ministers,  118 ;  Increased 
prosperity,  120;  Court  luxury 
and  expenditure.  121,  120 ; 
Lewis's  character,  126;  dislila- 
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icy  of  l^wl8,  li6 ;  States 
eral  prumiBcd,  144 :  new 
Btitution  Imposed  by 
(1788).  146;  proportloE 
commons  In  States-Gee 
152 ;  their  method  of  elec 
163;  Necker's  policy,  154 
litical  agltatiou,  159;  ref 
demanded  by  the  three  or 
164  sqq. ;  what  the  King 
ready  to  grant,  168 ;  qua 
of  commons  with  privilege 
dero.  171;  "National  Au 
biy,  174 ;  scene  in  ti 
court,  175 ;  King  holds  a 
sion.  176 ;  his  offers,  ib. 
jected.  178  ;  defection  of  tr 
179 :  capture  of  Baatile, 
revolution  still  not  Inevlt 
ib. ;  I/ewis's  weak  and  lluc 
ing  r>oIl(ry.  181  ;  authority 
stroyed.  244  ;  llight  to  Vare: 
203 ;  a(!cept8  revised  Com 
tion.  298,  348;  disavows 
ceedlngs  of  emigrant  Pri 
317  :  King  distrusted  In  Fr 
352 :  refused  help  by  Leo 
850 :  iRRues  proclam 
against  emigration,  357 ;  ; 
tions  decre<*  against  eml| 
Princes.  358  :  yields  to  Ai 
biy's  demand  for  war,  366 
cret  api)eal  to  Powers  for 

Sress,  367 ;  breaks  with  G 
in   ministers,    408   sq.  ;    1 
rles   attacked.    409 ;    hopel 
false    position.    410 ;    Grei 
refuses  to   intervene.    416 
throned    and    imprisoned, 
s<i. :  executed.  539. 
Liberalism.  Kngllsh :  its  desi 
restrict   the   functions   of 
ernment.     123     sqq. ;     mod 
tlons  In  its  later  type.  127 
velopment      of      manufact 
129  ;  need  of  sanitary  laws, 


HolICDdorl,  GcnenUdinlnsalahml 
PnudKD  polItlclaD  and  aol- 
dleo,   380,  403.  *9«. 

Kouteaqulfu  :  Inauence  ot  his 
.-  v — I — J  —  ki,  wrlUngi 

I  Minister  of 
fOTKiga  in«irB(  ;  opinion  oa 
war  DollcT  oC  the  Hepubllc 
8&8.  866 1  trial  and  acquittal, 
4^  aq. 

Horria,  GouTemear :  letters  OD 
eventa  of  Freacb  ReTolaCloo. 
187,  170,  249.  426.  639. 

Hoarsea.   bcIdIo  :  Frencb  mlaalon 


n«Tt>ODDe :    Frencb 
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Nattonal  AaKmblj :  Uie  Declara- 
tion at  Blsbta,   S32  aq. 

NatlouHl  CoDTentlon  (France), 
BDmmoned  bj  LeglalatlTe  Aa- 
■emblT,  419. 

Nackcr:  Orat  mining,  115;  Pro- 
Tlndal  Statea,  lis ;  acbeme  ot 
reform,  IIT  ;  realgiiatlaD,  lb.  i 
recalled  to  offlee.  ISO;  propor- 
tion of  CommoDa  and  neibod 
of  election  of  Stat«a-General. 
1S3  ag,-.  Necker's  faulta,  104. 
ISO,    172,    17C 1   dlamlaaai,    1T» 

Metberlanda.  Augtrlao :  event*  ot 
17S2,  38S  agq. :  invaded  by 
France,  406:  French  defeats, 
lb.     Hee  also  Halland :  tJclglom. 

Klee  ;  anneied  to  French  Bepub- 
llc  (1792),  '"    •"" 
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akoll:  a 
n*.  47. 


C Prance),  283. 

Moei  (author  of  acbool  hooka)  : 
miaaion  from  France  to  fi^nx- 
land.  444  :  deapalcbea,  449. 

Hotablea,  Aaaembly  of :   not  anm- 


lonne':     Ita '  comDoalllon.     128; 
ualn    atBembied,    bj    Necker, 

FarMament.  Engllab  :  winter  »e*- 


ered  1>7 

__    ;  Klni^ 

■neatan     after     execution     of 
[.«wla  XVI..  B41. 


"Patrlota,  Dntch."  460. 

i^ra  d'eieeUon,  Para  d'Mat 
(France).  »».  108,  132.  146, 

Peaunts,  French,  96,  18T,  X97, 
247. 

Peraecntlona^-potltlcal,  4,  12. 

P«tion.  Major  of  Parla,  818,  410. 

Philanthropy,  69. 

FilniU,  Declaration  ot  (br  Ana- 
trla  and  Fruaalaj.  B27,  ill. 

Pitt,  William  (the  younser)  ;  Drat 
reference  to  French  Berolntion, 
189:  aapporta  Barke,2fi9:  nen- 
trallty  In  French  affaire,  828 ; 
objecta  of  foreign  policy,  S38 : 
adVlce  to  Burke,  541 ;  paclflc 
policy  (1T82),  HSH,  394:  Tal- 
leyrand'a  mlaalon,  390  agq. ; 
CbanTellD-B,  S87  aqg. ;  diamlaaal 
ot  Tburlow,  4(M ;  proclamation 
acalDBt  aedltlona  aocletlea  and 
vrltlnK*.  40G  ;  negotlatlonj  tor 
a  coalition  of  partlea,  lb. ; 
Levla  XVI.  dethroned,  418;  re- 
call of  Lord  Uower,  4:10;  atep 
blamed,  421 ;  September  maaaa- 


r'^l^rcTl,' 


of 


iBuce.  463  ;  motlvpa 


BelBlc 

o'liide  by  "'freitj' 
..  J  ;  motlvpa,  464: 
with  Berlin  and 
;  dianuledog  neira 

'meeting  of  nirlla- 
Wuriien  of  Cinque 
dpbate  on  Allen 
|. ;  pacinc  lancnage 
Bud  ciiniiiict.  BUI ;  Intervleir 
vllb  Uaret.  504 ;  propoaea  se- 
cret nesotlatlon,  BOG ;  refused 
by  France,  006;  warlike  nubile 
opinion.      -'"■ -' 
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Lewis  kvi.,  5*48:  Pitt  utiilsea 
popular  war  feellns.  D40 ;  dis- 
missal of  ChauTclln.  lb.  ;  war 
precipitated.  542  ;  propoaea  Joint 
representation  to  France,  BOO ; 
paclflc  intentions.  GBl ;  blind  to 
masnilude  and  danger  of  tha 
war.  055  :  character  of  hia  mln- 
latry  changed.  506. 
'oland:  flrst  partition  (1772), 
307  :  Pruaalan  designs,  4S4  sq. ; 
alliance  wltb  Prussia,  GUb ; 
slate  since  death  of  Hobleski, 
800 :  corruption  and  anarcbj, 
806 :  three  Powers  luarantea 
remaining  territory.  307 ;  alli- 
ance with  Prussia,  818  :  revoitl- 
tton  In  CouUtutioB  <1781),lb.i 
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.'rleatJei,'l>r,   ('lilaBBnterl  :  Jov 
Frencb    HeTulutlun,     hi- 
hod«e  etc.,  denrajed  by  &  moD, 
lb, ;   drtTSD   to   take   niage   In 

Proteatmnu,    FrencS 
ol,    U,    SQ:    marr 
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ProTcnce,  Comte  de.  au,  327 
PruHla:    claims    to    JiillPrg 

B«g.  ai.^  aiis;  poller  lo  i 

SOS  :  guaraniMB  (ategrlt;  of  ,  u- 

4.  '■n;™  '  Q"*"""!!  of  Uantilg 

■nd  Thorn,  JilM  aoq, ;  approvt 

Austrian   allJance  formed,  i-Jit 

Mod  of 'MarBra'vBleB'of  Ansparn 
■Dd  BalrpiiHi,  375;  aswnijenoy 
after  dpath  of  I^opold.  3T(i,; 
S?,J.  *"."  ^/ance  faee  Coall- 
UODI  :  treatmeDt  or  Poland. 
4IW  :  nrojerta  for  panliloD.^Uf 
iDTasion.  4in ;  eiplanatlon  i 
Eatfland,  44l>. 

LBtltutlon  of  Can- 
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September  massacreB  (French 
Ke volution),  42tf. 

Sheridan,  Richard  B. :  relatlona 
with  Chauveiin,  508. 

Siey^s,  Abb^ :  work  In  favour  of 
cummons  (France),  Ib'A  165; 
sat  in  third  order  in  States- 
General.  168. 

Sinecures :  French,   107. 

binlcing  Funds,  188,  140  sqq., 
b8U. 

Sobieslcl :  state  of  Poland  after 
his  death,  305. 

Society :  social  contract,  58 ; 
French  socialism,  230 ;  French 
Revolution  not  socialistic,  232. 

Societies :  Supporters  of  Hill  of 
Rights,  191  i  Constitutional  So- 
ciety, 192. 

Spain  :  alarm  at  French  Revolu- 
tion. 350. 

Spies :  captured  by  General  Cus- 
tine,  437. 

Stai^l,  de,  Mme.,  125. 

St.  Domingo,  negro  insurrection, 
340.  386. 

St.  Etienne,  Rabaut  de  (historian 
of  National  Assembly),  guillo- 
tined, 169. 

Stormont,  Lord,  268. 

Suffrage:  English  and  American 
theory,  77. 

Taille(  French  Ux),  102,  104.  115. 

Talleyrand :  mission  to  England 
(1792).  392;  afterwards  came 
to  England  for  safety,  443. 

Taxation  and  taxes :  taxes  In 
France,  30,  97 ;  unjust  taxation, 
101  sqq. ;  arbitrary  svstem.103  ; 
reforms  :  Turgot's  schemes.  111. 

Thionville:  besieged  by  Coalition 
(1702),  426;  blockade  raised, 
436. 

Third  Order  (Tiers  Etat),  151 
sq..   166.  245. 

Three  Orders  (France)  :  Turgot's 
treatment  of  old  system  of 
States-General,  116;  Calonne's 
(the  NoUbles),  128:  Brienne's, 
129  sq. ;  Necker's,  151  sq. ;  pro- 
portion of  representation,  153. 
See  also  France — States-Gen- 
eral. 

Tickets   of   Confession    (France), 

82,  37. 


Tolerance,  religious:  spread  of 
toleration  through  Europe,  21. 

Treves,  Elector  of :  relations  with 
French  emigriM,  865  sq.,  370. 

Tuileries,  capture  of  (1792),  400. 

Turgot :  memorable  work  of  hla 
nUnistry,  111 ;  fall,  114. 

Valmy,  battle  of :  Importance  In 
history  of  France,  434. 

Vendue,  La :  insurrection  against 
French  Republic,  349. 

Verdun :  captured  by  Prussians 
(1792), 426;  retaken  by  French, 
436. 

Voltaire:  visit  to  England,  8; 
early  writings  and  career,  4 ; 
ill-treatment  by  Government, 
lb. ;  character,  5 ;  exile  and  an* 
tichristian  writings,  6 ;  assists 
Encyclopaedists,  7 ;  his  printers 
published,  10 ;  theory  of  gov* 
emment.  13 ;  on  division  of 
classes,  15,  18  ;  sympathies  with 
royal  authority,  17 ;  against 
universal  suffrage,  ib. ;  and 
democratic     government,      18 ; 

Seneral  character  of  his  mind, 
0 ;   influence,  21 ;  Its  decline^ 
57. 

Wales,  Prince  of  (George  Ill.'t 
son)  :  follows  Fox  In  opposi- 
tion,  271 ;  spoke  In  favour  of 
the  proclamation  against  sedi- 
tious writings,  405. 

Whigs:  Whig  theory  of  social 
contract,    68;   schism   wrought 


by  French  Revolution.  195 ;  ^- 
cesslons  from  Fox,  262 ;  true 
character  of  the  party,  268; 
schism  increased,  404. 

Wilkes:  predicts  the  French  Rev- 
olution, 45. 

Windham,  Mr. :  high  opinion  of 
Burke,  289;  separates  from 
Fox,  482. 

Winter  campaigns,  434. 

Young,  Arthur:  produce  of  land 
in  England  and  France  com- 
pared, 108 ;  forecast  of  French 
Revolution,  140,  151. 

ZamoiskI,  Chancellor  (Poland* 
1780),  238. 
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WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  EDWARD  HARTPOLE  LECKY,  JH.?. 


History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe* 

2  vols.    8vo.    Cloth,  t4<oo ;  half  calf,  extra,  $8.oa 

**  Mr.  LedcT  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writen  and  one  of  the  moit 
ingenious  thinkers  of  the  time,  and  his  book  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion we  can  bestow  upon  it.  We  hope  to  see  it  take  its  place  among  the  best 
literary  productions  of  the  age." — Tse  hdinburgk  Rtview^ 


of  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemag^ne. 

2  vols.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $3.00;  half  calf,  extra,  $7.00. 

**It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  value  of  Mr.  Lecky's  able  and 
-▼igorous  book.  No  book,  more  full  of  scholarly  learning  and  popular  interest, 
more  graphic  in  thought,  more  ludd  in  exposition,  more  candid  m  temper,  hn 
been  submitted  for  many  years." — Tlu  Spectator, 

History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

8  vols.      8vo.      Cloth,    $20.00;    half   calf,  $36.00.      Cabinet 

Edition.    12  vols.    7  of  England  and  5  of  Ireland.     i2mo.     CloClu 

Per  vol.,  $1.00. 

**The  materials  accumulated  in  these  volumes  attest  an  industry  mora 
strenuous  and  comprehensive  than  that  exhibited  by  Froude  or  by  Macaulay. 
But  it  is  his  supreme  merit  that  he  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  conviction 
that  he  not  only  possesses  the  acuteness  which  can  discern  the  truth,  but  th« 
unflinching  purpose  of  truth-telling." — New  York  Sun, 

The  American  Revolution:  I763-I783, 

Chapters  and  Passages  from  the  Author's  Histoiy  of  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  Arranged,  with  Notes,  by  fAMES  Albert 
Wood  BURN,  Professor  of  History  in  Indiana  University.  i2mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25. 

'*  A  writer  of  Lecky*s  mind,  with  his  rich  imagination,  his  fine  ability  to 
appreciate  imagination  in  others,  and  his  disposition  to  be  himself  an  orator 
upon  the  written  page,  could  hardly  have  found  a  period  in  histoiy  mora 
harmonious  with  his  literary  style." — JViW  York  Evtmng  Post, 

The  French  Revolution. 

Chapters  from  the  Author's  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  With  Historical  Notes  by  Henry  Eldridge 
Bourne.  Professor  of  History  in  Western  Reserve  University, 
i2mo.    Cloth.  $1.2$  net;  postage  additional. 
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THE  SPANISH 
By  Dr.  Martin  A.  S. 
lli  "  "^^  reader  qukkty  per 

e    a  ■"  vapij  fouDd,  »;  lean  in  i 

SrS  new  object  and  from  ■  nei 

Mr.  Hama  writes  vitb  all  th< 
and  hli  picture  ol  the  develo 
ol  a  people  whose  picturesgui 
Oufjt  Adv*rlittr. 

THE  FRENCH 
By  Arthur  Hassah 
Oxford;  Author  of  "' 

In  accordance  with  the  e 
pnwnts  the  eraluiion  of  a  i 
the  sources,  tlevelopmenl.  ani 
in  a  compara lively  small  comi 
from  the  set  record  of  poliiica 
icled  in  the  dry  lanKUige  of  tt 
played  in  ILe  world 'sliistorr 
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